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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 


-:o: 


^PHE  undersigned  were  appointed  to  prepare  for  publication 
the  proceedings  of  the  Q5cumenical  Methodist  Conference. 
We  were  instructed  to  print  the  Essays,  Invited  Addresses,  and 
Henmrks  as  they  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Recorder  [Daily], 
with  corrections  made  by  the  writers  and  speakers  themselves. 
The  Editors  have  faithfully  adhered  to  their  instructions,  and 
have  made  no  alterations  not  indicated  by  the  authors ;  each 
of  whom,  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  Conference,  was 
expected  to  furnish  corrected  copy.  This  not  having  been 
done  in  every  case,  it  is  likely  that  errors  may  appear ;  but 
we  have  used  due  diligence  to  give  a  fair  and  literal  report 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  Rev.  G.  Stringer  Rowe  (Wesley an)  was  appointed  with 
us ;  he  having  been  seriously  ill,  we  have  been  deprived  of  his 
valuable  assistance. 

This  Book,  being  the  record  of  a  Conference  which  must 
be  historic,  as  it  marks  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
our  Churches,  is  commended  to  the  great  Methodist  Family 
in  the  belief  that  its  perusal  will  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  by  inspiring  the  followers  of  Christ  with  greater 
zeal  in  working  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 


C.  D.  WARD, 
R.  W.  TERKS, 


J.  M.  WALDEN, 
J.  B.  McFERRIN. 


London,  October,  1881. 


PREFATORY  STATEMENT. 


rpHE  preliminary  steps  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  first 
■*-     CEcuinenical  Methodist  Conference,  were  the  following : — 

On  the  3l8t  day  of  May,  1876,  the  Gonorul  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  then  sitting  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions  setting 
forth  grounds  on  which  it  appeared  desirable  that  a  Conference 
shoulil  be  called  together,  representing  all  the  diversified  bodies 
of  Methodists  which  had  sprung  up  throughout  the  world.  The 
Bishops  were,  by  the  resolutions,  empowered  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  the  recognised  authorities  of  the  bodies 
existing  in  America  and  in  every  other  country,  and  also  to  take 
initiatory  steps  towards  the  assembling  of  the  proposed  Conference. 
The  Members  of  this  Committee  were  named  by  the  Bishops  Avhea 
assembled  in  the  Cjty  of  New  York  in  the  ensuing  November. 

The  Committee,  through  its  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  George, 
forthvith  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  ditferent  Methodist 
Churches  in  America.  By  this  correspondence  matters  were 
advanced  so  far  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  1878,  a  letter,  dated 
from  Philadelphia,  and  signed  by  all  the  nine  members  of  the 
Committee,  was  addressed  to  the  British  Conference  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  letter  contained  the  original  preamble 
and  resolutions,  and  in  addition  made  suggestions  both  as  to  topics, 
and  as  to  the  bodies  which  ought  to  be  represented  at  the  proposed 
Assembly.  It  invited  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Conference  in 
the  proposal,  and  Chancellor  E.  0.  Haven,  alieady  appointed  as 
a  delegate  to  England  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
charged  with  this  important  communication.  By  him  it  was 
presented  to  the  Conference  when  assembled  in  Bradford,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg.  Chancellor  Haven  suggested 
that  the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  projected  CEcumeuical 
gathering  should  be  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London. 
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In  response,  the  British  Conference  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  proposal  and  report  to  it  at  its  next  aniuiHl  meeting, 
Tliat  Committee  was  first  convened  at  the  Centenary  Ilall,  in 
January  1879,  and  held  a  second  meeting  in  the  ensuing  February. 
It  adopt«'d  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  Ecumenical 
Conference  might  be  held  with  great  advantage,  if  beforehand 
a  distinct  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  subjects  and 
limits  of  discussion.  It  directi  d  its  Secretary,  the  ilev,  John  Bond, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  a  view  to  determine  those  subjects  and 
limits.  In  accordance  with  this  decision  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  American  Committee,  through  Bishop  Simpson,  explaining,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Comnnttee,  certain  difficulties  that  Avould 
arise  in  case  of  fundamental  points,  whether  of  doctrine  or  polity, 
being  thrown  open  for  discuooion.  The  reply  of  Hi-shop  Simpson  to 
this  communication  bore  date  May,  1879.  It  explained  that  he  had 
not  the  means  of  convening  the  Committee,  but  expressed  for 
himself  personally  his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  British 
Committee  as  to  the  subjects  and  limits  of  discussion. 

This  communication  proving' satisfactory,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended to  the  British  Conference  at  its  meeting  in  Birmingham, 
in  August,  1879,  the  adoi)tion  of  the  proposal  of  the  American 
l)rethren,  on  the  undeistanding  that  the  limitations  named  in  the 
letter  from  London,  and  approved  by  Bishop  Simpson,  should  be 
adhered  to.  This  report  was  adopted  and  the  Committee  was 
reappointed,  with  power  to  add  to  its  number. 

In  April,  1880,  this  Committee  again  met  at  the  Centenary  Hall, 
and  explained  its  views  to  the  Kev.  William  Arthur,  then  on  the 
point  of  proceeding  as  a  representative  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  about  to  meet  in  Cincinnati. 
The  British  Committee  proposed  that  the  (Ecumenical  Conference 
should  be  held  in  the  year  1882,  in  London,  and  by.  adjournment 
in  one  or  more  of  the  northern  towns ;  that  the  number  of  its 
members  should  be  650,  giving  250  members  to  the  British 
"NVeslpyan  Methodists,  100  to  the  other  English  branches  of 
Methodism,  250  to  the  United  States,  30  to  Canada,  and  20  to 
Australia.  It  also  proposed  that,  for  delegates  from  abroad, 
hospitality  should  be  provided,  but  that  they  should  bear  their 
own  travelling  expenses  ;  and  further,  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
local  expenses,  a  gu.arantee  fund  ehould  be  raised,  one  thousand 
pounds  being  then  named  as  the  amount  which  would  suffice. 
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In  tlio  meantime,  the  representative  bodies  of  the  various 
Iiraiiclics  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States  and  Canaihi  had 
consitU^red  the  proposal,  and  taken  steps  in  furtherance  of  it. 
A  Committee  had  been  appointed,  or  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  one  }iad  been  made  by  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  existing 
denominations  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  original  Committee  now  felt  itself  warranted  in  issuing  an 
invitation,  which  it  did  on  the  6th  of  November  1879,  requesting 
all  tho?e  several  Committees  to  assemble  together  in  full  numbers, 
or  at  least  to  send  their  Chairmen  to  a  combined  meeting  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  following  month  of  May,  that  being  the  time  and 
place  where  would  next  meet  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  The  invitation  indeed  was  not 
confined  to  the  bodies  which  had  already  appointed  delegates,  bnt 
was  so  extended  as  to  include  "  authorised  representatives  of  all 
other  ^lethodist  organisations  in  other  parts  of  the  world."  This 
invitation,  however,  did  not  bear  the  whole  of  the  original  nine 
names. 

Already  had  two  of  their  number.  Bishop  Ames  and  Dr.  Barrows, 
exchanged  the  communion  of  the  Church  militant  for  the  eternal 
fellowship  of  saints  in  light 

In  response  t,o  this  invitation  there  assembled  on  May  6th,  1880, 
in  Cincinnati,  such  a  combined  committee  of  Methodist  Churches  as 
had  never  before  come  together.  The  representatives  of  the  two  old 
bodies  which  had  been  wont  to  assemble  under  the  presidency  of 
John  Wesley  himself  (the  British  and  Irish  Conferences)  met  with 
those  of  bodies  of  very  recent  origin ;  the  representatives  of  Episcopal 
Churches  with  those  of  non-Episcopal ;  the  representatives  of  the 
African  race  with  those  of  whites ;  the  representatives  of  Canadian 
Churches  with  those  of  Churches  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
first  time  since  1844,  when  the  American  Church  was  divided,  did 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  meet  at  the  same 
board  with  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Committee  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
perfect  harmony.  All  hailed  with  devout  joy  the  prospect  of  a 
fraternal  gathering  in  which  every  branch  of  the  common  Methodist 
family  should  meet  together  with  every  other  branch.  As  to  the 
place  of  meeting  no  second  opinion  was  heard,  all  feeling  that  for 
the  first  general  assembly  of  the  bands  into  which  the  United 
Societies  of  John  Wesley  had  spread,  no  other  spot  could  offer  a  scene 
so  fitting  as  that  City  Boad  Chapel  which  had  formed  the  principal 
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centre  of   liia  labours,  and   close  to  which  be  bad    finished   his 
course. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  owing  to  1 882  being  the  year  for  holding 
some  General  Conferences  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
it  wjw  impossible  to  adopt  the  recommendation  made  from  England 
in  favour  of  that  year.  Consequently  1881  was  chosen.  As  to  the 
number  of  delegates  who  should  compose  the  CEcumenical  Con- 
ference, it  was  deemed  well  to  reduce  the  650  suggested  to  400. 
Of  this  number  one-half  was  to  be  chosen  by  Churches  in  Europe 
with  their  missions,  and  one-half  by  Churches  in  America  with  their 
missions.  The  first  of  these  two  portions  was  to  be  called  the 
Eastern  Section,  the  second  the  Western  Section.  Of  the  Jkstem 
Section  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  was 
appointed  chairman,  as  was  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Western  Section. 
A  formal  "call "to  attend  the  (Ecumenical  Conference  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  having  as  their  last  acl, 
approved  and  signed  it,  separated  from  one  another  to  commend  the 
project  to  their  respective  Churches.  One  whose  name  stands 
attached  to  the  call,  and  who  seemed  to  anticipate  meeting  brethren 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  spirit  of  lively  affection,  was 
Bishop  Doggett,  of  the  Southern  Church  ;  but  before  the  time  for 
the  Conference  arrived  he  was  called  to  join  the  general  assembly 
and  Church  of  the  first-born. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  its 
ensuing  meeting  in  the  month  of  August,  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference  directed  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  holding 
the  QEcumenical  Assembly  in  City  Road  Chapel  in  September,  1881, 
and  appointed  a  large  Committee  to  carry  such  arrangements  into 
effect.  Shortly  afterwards  invitations  to  co-operate  were  addressed 
to  the  different  Methodist  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  every 
one  of  them  was  received  a  cordial  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1880,  at  the  Centenary  Hall,  assembled 
a  combined  meeting  composed  of  authorised  Delegates  from  all  the 
Methodist  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  day  was  carried 
to  the  grave  the  gentleman  who  had  been  first  chosen  on  behalf  of 
the  Wesleyau  Methodist  Church  as  its  lay  representative  on  the 
Executive  Committee — namely.  Sir  Francis  Lycett.  The  combined 
Committee  was  not  less  unanimous  than  had  been  the  one  similar 
to  it  in  Cincinnati.  It  adopted  the  basis  for  the  (Ecumenical  Con- 
ference contained  in  the  "  call "  issued  in  America,  constituted  the 
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ExociitivG  CotnTnittee,  and  rosolved  that  tlio  guarantee  fund  should 
bo  raimid  from  £1,000  to  X2,500. 

Both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Rections  being  now  fully  orpanisod, 
such  preliminary  arrangements  as  still  remained  to  he  carried  out 
were  prosecuted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  unremitting 
diligence.  Friday,  the  6th  of  Au;,'ust,  1881,  was  obstfrved  as  a 
day  of  special  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  approaching  Conference.  By 
the  time  appointed  all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  elected  members 
of  the  body  about  to  be  constituted  had  safely  arrived  from  their 
widely-scattered  homes.  But  E.  Otis  Ilaviai,  who  had  at  Bradford 
presented  to  British  Methodists  ihe  invitation  from  their  American 
brethren  to  convoke  the  assembly,  was  not  of  the  number. 
In  1880  ho  had  been  chosen  a  bishop  of  the  Metluttlist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  few  Aveeks  before  the  Conference  met  in  London  he, 
from  a  distance  of  tlutusands  of  miles  away,  on  the  slope  of  the 
PaclKc,  was  called  up  to  the  Church  of  perfect  union. 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  Septembi  r,  1881,  the  ilelegated  brethren 
assembled  in  the  appointed  place.  They  represented  twenty-eight 
difl'erent  denominations.  Tiiey  came  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Noiway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Africa,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  They  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  Teutonic  and  African  races.  Of  the  Teutonic  race  the 
three  great  divisions  were  represented — the  main  German  stock,  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  branches.  Of  the  African  race 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  many  branches  were  represented, 
but  they  were  not  a  few.  Those  loosely  called  the  Latin  races  were 
not  unrepresented,  but  their  numbers  were  small.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  attendance  no  African  born  and  residing  in  Africa,  nor  any 
native  Asiatic,  American  Indian,  or  Polynesian.  The  portion  of  the 
existing  Methodist  family  actually  present  was,  therefijre,  broadly 
speaking,  only  so  much  of  it  as  could  send  delegates  capable  of  taking 
part  in  proceedings  conducted  in  the  English  tongue.  Numerous 
firstfruits  of  various  races  to  whom  that  tongue  is  strange  were 
praying  for  the  Conference  in  tliirty  or  forty  languages,  and  the 
hearts  of  missionaries  in  the  assembly  were  often  turned  towards 
those  absent  brethren  in  hope  that  future  Ecumenical  Conferences 
would  witness  the  presence  of  many  a  nation  and  race  not  now 
represented. 

City  Road  Chapel,  which  had  lately  been  restored  after  a  fire  that 
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harl  \v('ll-ni',i;h  ImrTiod  it  down,  was,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
oponinu;,  crowded  in  every  part. 

Tht;  morninjit  service  was  road  by  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference,  the  I'ev.  Dr.  Osborn.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Senior  Bisliop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Dr.  Matthew  Simpson.  At  tlic  close  of  the  sermon  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  the  assemhled  deleyates. 

It  ought  not  to  be  oinitti-d  to  mention  that  on  the  morning 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  Conference  a  very  large.  numl)er  of  the 
deleuates  were  entertained  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  at  a 
breakfast  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  opening 
tlie  whole  of  their  number,  with  many  other  friends,  were  cordially 
welcomed  at  a  public  recejition  in  the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  William  AIcArthur,  M.P, 

The  re])oits  of  the  proceedings  thus  inaugurated  are  contained  in 
tlie  following  pages.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Conference  is  not 
responsible  for  ^he  opinions  of  any  individual,  whether  expressed  in 
the  ])apers  read,  or  in  the  speeches. 

In  what  measure  the  proceedings  reported  in  this  volume  have 
been  attended  and  will  be  followed  by  that  blessing  from  God 
whereby,  in  time  past,  various  endeavours  of  the  Methodist  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  were  rendered 
fruitful,  V  ill  appear  in  volumes  to  be  published  by  future  (Ecumenical 
Confeieiices  more  clearly  than  it  could  be  indicated  here.  !May 
it  in  the  light  of  future  days  be  seen  that  a  Divine  blessing  did 
attend  them  in  a  measure  so  effectual  as  greatly  to  swell  the  song 
of  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men!" 

London,  Sejitemher  21st,  1881. 


[N.B.— This  prefatory  etatement  was,  at  the  request  ot  the  Publication 
Committee,  diawn  up  bj  Eev.  William  Akthuu,  M.  A.] 
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I.- INITIAL   ACTION    BY    THE    METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL   CUUliCH. 

The  flret  step  toward  the  (Ecunienirsil  Conferoiu'c  was  takon  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  3I«'tlio(lIst  Ei)isropal  Clmreh  in  IbTO,  and  is 
stated  in  the  following,  the  fii'st  olUcial,  communieatiou  : — 

rhiladrlphin.  Mai/,  1878. 
TO  THE  BRITISH  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE. 
Dear  Fatiieks  and  Brethken. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
Slates,  in  session  in  the  ('ilj'  of  Baltimore,  adopted  JMay  31,  I^IO,  the 
following  iireanil)le  and  resolutions  : 

Whrrrds.  There  are  a  nunil)er  of  distinct  bodies  of  ^lethodists  in  the 
United  ^States,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  otlier 
countries:  and 

Whrmi.^,  These  different  Methodist  orgaidsations  accept  the  Arndnian 
theolog}-.  and  maintain  usages  wliicli  distinguish  Ihem  to  some  extent  from 
every  otlicr  denomination  of  Christians  ;  and 

Whnritx.  There  are  in  these  Blethodist  (.'hurches  nearly  thirty  thousand 
ititierant  ministers,  twice  that  numher  of  local  preachers,  and  more  than 
four  millions  of  laj'  members  ;  and 

Whrirnft,  These  several  JIetlu)dist  bodies  have  many  intcresis  in  common, 
and  are  engaged  in  a  common  work,  and  are  seeking  a  eomnmn  object ;  and 

'M7ir/7v/.«,  An  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  MetliDiHsm  would  tend  in  many 
ways  to  a  closer  alliance,  a  warmer  fraternity,  and  a  fuller  eo-opeiatioii 
among  these  various  Methodist  organisations  for  tlie  ach'ancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and 

Whrrctix.   It  is  eminently  jn-oper  that   this   General   Conference   of  the 

I^Ietluidist  Episcopal  Church — a  Conference  and  a  Church  representing  anil 

including  eleven  thousand  itinerant  ministers,  and  sixteen  hundred  thousand 

members— should  initiaie  and  jiropose  such  a  measure  :  therefore. 

llcxol rcil ,  1.  'J'hat  the  bishops  be  itMiiiested  to  appoint  a  Connniltee  of 

Corresiiondeneo.  consisting  of  nine  persons — two  of  their  own  number, 

four  other  ministers,  and  three  laymen — who  shall  take  tliis  whole 

subject  into  consideration,  corresiiond  willl  ditlerent  Metliodist  bodies 

in  this  countr}'  and  in  every  otiier  countty.  and  endeavour  to  arrange 

for  said  (Ecumenical  Conference   of  ^letliodism.  nt  such  time  and 

place  as  may  be  judged  most  advisable,  to  consider  topics  relating  to 

the  position,  Avork,  uud  respousibility  of  Methodism  for  tlie  world's 

evaugelisatiou. 
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lienolrfd,  2.  That  such  commitfoe  is  hcroby  empoworod  to  roprosent,  and 
spcnk  for  and  in  the  niiiiie  of  tlie  MHhodist  Kpisco]ial  Cliurcli  in  the 
United  States  in  resiicct  to  Siud  O'^cumenical  Conference,  and  is 
directed  to  make  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1880. 

Jii'xolird,  8.  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence be  met  in  the  same  manner  as  exjienses  of  fnitemal  dele- 
gates to  other  religious  Ixxlies  are  met. — {Journal,  p.  307.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  action,  the  Bishops,  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City.  November,  ls7(i,  appointed  said  Committee  of  Correspcmdenee,  as 
follows : — 

liixfiofiit— The  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,   and  the  Rev.  Edwaiu)  R.   Ames,    D.D.,   LL.U.,  of 
Baltimore,  Maiyland. 
Othrr  Minhtcrx— The  Rev.  AuousTt's  C.  Georok,  D.D.,  of  Central  New 
York  C(mference  ;  the  Rev.  Lokenzo  U.  i^AHitows.  I).l)..  of  Now 
Hampshire  Conference ;   the  Rev.    Pahk    S.    Do.niif.son,    D.D.,    of 
Central  Ohio  Conference;  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Baiud,  D.D.,  of 
Pittsburgh  Conference. 
Lai/men— The  Hon.  J,  AV.  Mausuai-l,  of  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; the  Hon.  James  IIahi.an,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa;  and 
Francis  H.  Root,  Esq  ,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  committee,  as  instructed  b}'  the  Gencnal  ConferoiKe,  has  taken  this 
whole  subject  into  consideration,   made  arrangements  for  correspondence 
with  different  Methodist  bodies  in  tills  country  and  in  other  countries,  and 
is  ready  to  do  whatever  is  needful  and  juoper  to  secure  an  (Ecumenical 
Conference  of  Methodism  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  position  and 
work  of  the  people  so  cjilled,  and  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
^\■orld's  evangelisation. 

'i'he  committee,  "  empowered  to  represent  and  speak  for  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Methodist  Episco)ml  Church  in  tlie  United  States."  would  respectfully 
represent  that  such  an  (Ecumenical  Conference,  as  is  proposed,  might  properly 
consider  such  topics  as  the  following  : — 
The  doctrinal  basis  of  Methodism  ; 

The  itinerant  ministry,  and  other  means  of  evangelisation  ; 
Home  missions,  including  Sunday-School  Unions,  and  all  associations  for 
Church  extension,   and   for  tiie  culture   and  conversion  of  special 
classes ; 
Education  in  Church  and  State,  and  especially  theological  seminaries  and 

training  schools  for  Christian  workers  ; 
Intemperance,   pauperism,  licentiousness,  and,   generally,   the  evils  and 

crimes  of  modern  civilisation  ; 
Publishing  houses,  periodicals,  and  the  use  of  the  press  for  the  world's 

conversion ; 
Foreign  missions; 
Perils  from  the  Papacy,  from  infidelity,  and  from  the  desecration  of  the 

Sabbath ; 
The  resources  of  the  Methodist  body,  in  numbers,  wealth,  culture,  and 
spiritual  life,  for  doing  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  corresponding 
accountiibility ;  and  many  other  themes  of  a  kindred  character. 
That  such  an  (Ecumenical  Conference  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  can  hardly  be  questionel.     It  would  tend  to  har- 
monise and  unify  the  different  Slethodist  organisations,  to  break  down  ca.ste 
and  local  prejudices,  and  to  bind  together  in  closest  fellowships  a  iici.ple 
essentially  one  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  purpose.    It  would  lead  to  such  a<ljust- 
ments  of  the  missionary  work  as  to  prevent  friction  and  waste.    It  could  not 
but  be  extremely  suggestive  in  regard  to  modes  and  agencies  for  the  most 
successful  performance  of  the  Churches"  work  of  evangelisation. 

It  would,  doubtless,  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
of  Sabbath  observance,  to  Sumlay-schools,  aud  to  all  the  beneficent  activities 
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of  the  Church.  The  relation  of  !Mctliotlism,  as  a  whole,  to  eduoation,  to 
civil  governnit'iit.  to  otiier  Christian  bodies,  and  to  the  world-wide  mission 
work,  would  certainly  come  to  be  better  understood.  In  a  word,  an  inctresise 
of  Christian  intelligence,  of  conscious  spiritual  power,  and  of  faith  in  the 
redemption  of  the  race  from  the  bondage  and  degnulation  of  vice  and 
immorality,  would,  without  question,  be  realised.  A  more  earnest  consecm- 
tion,  an  intenser  glow  of  enthusiasm,  a  more  daring  purpose  of  evangelism, 
and.  consequently,  more  powerful  revivals,  and  larger  beneficences  in  ever}' 
department  of  Christian  endeavour,  would  n»ark  the  future  progress  of  tiie 
Church.  Such  an  GiJcumenieal  Conference  of  Meiliodists  wouUl,  moreover, 
attract  the  attention  of  scliolars,  thinkers,  and  reformers,  and  would  lead  to 
a  discussion  of  the  movement,  and  of  the  wliole  ^Methodist  history,  work, 
and  mission,  in  every  leading  newspaper  and  periodical  in  Christendom. 
Methodism  has  everytiiing  to  gain  anil  nothing  to  lose  by  this  di.scussion. 

Such  an  OKcumenical  Conference  ought,  in  our  own  judgment,  to  include 
representatives  from  the  following  organisations  : — 

Unlfcfl  iS^«7r.*.— Methodist  Episcopal  ("hurch,  JFethodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  .Methodist  Church,  American  Wesleyau 
Church,  Free  Methodist  Church,  Afriaui  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  AfriV^m 
3Iethodist  Episcopal  Zion  Cliurch,  Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  the  Evangelical  Association,  and  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren 

DiiminUni  of  Canada. — The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  Methodist  Epis- 
cop.il  Church  of  Canada,  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  British  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Oirat  Britain. — British  Wesleyan  Metliodists,  Irish  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  Primitive  ^lelhodist  Chiu'ch,  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  the  Bible  (Miristiau  Church,  and  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union. 

Other  Countrici. — The  Freuch  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Australian 
Wesleyan  Methodists. 

It  would  doubtless  be  wise  to  secure  a  special  rei>resentation  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  work  of  the  ditlerent  bodies  taking  part  in  the  Conterence. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Conference  be  composed  of  clerical  aval 
lay  members,  in  as  nearly  equal  numbers  as  may  be  convenient,  and  that  the 
basis  of  representation,  and  the  time  and  placx;  of  meetmg.  be  determined  by 
the  joint  action,  tluough  correspondence  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  com- 
mittees ai)poiDted  by  the  different  ecclesiiistical  bodies  to  be  therein 
represented. 

It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  have  the  members  of  the  Conference 
selected  by  tlie  highest  executive  autluunty  available  for  that  purpo.se  in  tlie 
respective  Methodist  bodies,  and  that  a  sulllcient  number  of  alternate 
delegates  be  jirovided. 

In  conclusion.  Dear  Brethren,  we  submit  this  whole  subject  to  your  wise 
and  godly  judgment  for  such  action  as  may  appear  to  you  promotive  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  and  the  wider  usefulness  of  that  conmion  Methodism 
w  liieh  is  so  dear  to  all  our  hearts. 

In  the  bunds  of  a  fraternal  Gospel,  we  are,  truly  yours, 


M.  Simpson, 
E.  R.  Ames, 
A.  C.  Geokoe, 

L.    D.   BAKUOW8, 
P.    S.    DONELSON, 


J.  N.  Baiud, 
J.  W.  MARsrr.vLL, 
James  Haulan, 
Fkancis  H.  Root, 


C!omtuittee  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chui'ch  in  the  United  Stales. 
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II.— REPLY   OF   THE   BRITISH    WESLEY  AN 
CONFERENCE. 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CORRESPONDENCE  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  BISHOPS  OP  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  RELATION  TO  A  PROPOSED  (ECUMENICAL  METHODIST 

CONFEUENCE. 

Dkau  Bkktiiren, 

Your  communication,  dated  Pliiladelphia,  j^Iay,  1S78,  and  presented  to  the 
Britisli  Conference  of  tlie  same  year  by  Cliancuilor  Haven,  was  remitted,  by 
resolution  of  tlie  Conference,  to  a  "Committee  to  meet  during  the  year  to 
consider  the  proposal,  and  to  report  to  our  next  Conference." 

The  Committee  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  considerations  by  which  your 
proposal  is  recommended  to  their  favourable  regard.  Thei'e  is  much  that  is 
attractive  and  delightful,  much,  also,  that  is  helpful  to  the  conmum  cause  of 
Evangelical  Christianity,  in  the  assemblies  and  in  the  mutual  fellowshii)  and 
counsels  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  a  great  gathering  of  Ciirislians 
1)earing  the  general  designation  of  Methodists  there  might  be  expected  to  be 
a  closer  approximation  and  a  fuller  fellowship.  The  sense  of  a  connnon 
spiritual  ancestry ;  the  possession  in  common  of  a  theology  wliich,  with  some 
not  unin)portant  variations  among  the  different  bodies  rejiresented,  posses-nes, 
nevertheless,  as  its  cardinal  characteristics,  that  it  is  Arminian,  evangelical, 
and  experimental;  and  the  fact  that  all  the  different  bodies  united  in  such  a 
gatlieriiig  would  be  agreed  in  setting  a  high  value,  though  here  agjxin  not 
without  some  Uiaterial  variations  of  view,  on  such  intimate  and  i)ersonal 
Christian  fellowship  as  that  of  which  the  Methodist  Class-meeting  stands  as 
the  type  and  representative; — constitute  collectively  bonds  of  community 
which  should  lend  especial  interest  and  value  to  such  a  gathering ;  and  from 
experience  and  counsels  brought  together  from  so  widesi)read  and  various  an 
a'grcgate  of  tenitories.  acquired  ov  suggested  under  conditions  of  poimlation 
.nd  society  so  manifold  in  their  diversities,  and  collected  and  contributed  by 
means  of  agencies  not  less  diversified  than  the  ccnulitions  to  which  they  aie 
respectively  adapted,  it  might  be  hoped  that  information  and  ideas  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  as  to  the  sjiread  of  true  religion  throughout  the  world 
might  be  elicited  and  diffused,  and  be  made  the  common  property  thence- 
forward, not  only  of  the  various  branches  of  Methodists,  but  of  our  common 
evangelical  Christianity. 

Nevertheless,  a  close  consideration  of  all  that  would  be  involved  in  such 
an  assembly  seems  to  disclose  to  us  such  practical  difficulties  as  to  render 
necessary  some  modifications  in  the  outline  of  the  plan  wluch  you  have 
submitted. 

That  plan  assumes  that  there  is  such  a  substantial  community  among  the 
various  bodies  descended  from  the  English  Methodism  of  John  Wesley,  that 
all  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  "  one  people,"  distinguished  into  sections, 
which  only  vary  from  each  other  in  matters  quite  subordinate  and  almost 
insignificant.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  to  us  there  api)ears  to  be  a  certain 
unreality  about  this  view.  The  Presbyterians  who  lately  met  in  Scotland  all 
hold  in  common  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  and,  further,  maintain  the 
essential  and  distinctive  principles  of  Presbyterian  as  distinguished,  on  the 
one  hand,   from  Episcopalian  and,  on  the  other,  from  Congregationalist 

Erinciples.  So  also  the  Pan- Anglican  Conferences  which  have  been  held  at 
ambeth  are  based  upon  an  identiciil  standard  of  doctrine,  a  liturgy  virtually 
identictil,  and  the  same  distinctive  principles  of  Episcopalian  Church  govern- 
ment. No  Buch  virtual  identity  is  found  among  the  ditt'erent  ecclesiastical 
bodies  enumerated  in  your  communication.  They  do  not  acknowledge  the 
same  standard  of  doctrine,  and  characteristic  ditferences  are  found  in  their 
exposition  even  of  doctrines  which  are  nominally  held  in  common.    The 
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views  lield  as  to  the  Clnss-meeting  and  the  conditions  of  Church  mcmborshlp 
are  very  various  in  tlie  (iiffVivnt  bodit-s.  And  as  regards  Ciiiirch  government, 
the  range  of  ditterences  varies  on  tlie  one  side  from  i)rinciples  virtiiaiiy 
identical  with  tliose  of  (Jongr«'gati()r:,dism,  to  a  form  of  Presbyti-riiin 
ejiiscopacy  on  the  other  side  wliieh  inclines  towards  the  theory  of  Aiigliciia 
episcopacy. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  any  gcneml  Conferenco  of 
Methodist  bodies  could  only  Ik;  safely  and  profitably  conducted  with  a 
reservation  similar  to  that  which  has  from  tlie  beginning  been  found 
necessary  in  all  gutlierings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ;  viz.,  that  no  subjects 
of  fundamental  importance,  distincrtive  of  tiie  several  bodies  respiclively, 
should  be  allowed  to  come  under  discussion.  We  regard  our  own  Mttliodisiu 
as  clefined  essentially  by  our  doctrine,  our  spiritual  fellowship,  and  our 
Church  government.  Mere  Arminianisni  in  theology  does  not  sullice,— nor 
even  evangelical  and  e.\|)erinient)il  Arminianism, — to  define  a  Methodist 
Church.  Close  personal  and  spiritual  fellowship,  after  the  type  of  that  of 
■which  we  read  in  the  early  ciiapters  of  the  Acts,  is,  according  to  our  view,  no 
less  essential.  Nor  avn  we  regard  the  principles  of  CJongrcgational  I'l- 
dependency  as  at  all  capable  of  being  combined  or  blended  with  that 
Connexional  form  of  Church  government,  esseniially  Presbyterian  in  its 
genius  and  principles,  which  we  have  retieived  from  our  founder,  and  which 
we  regard  as  essential  to  the  integrity  of  that  system  of  aggressive  evangelism 
which  he  bequeathed  to  us. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  thus  been  indicated  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  needful,  in  making  overtures  or  arraiigements  for  a 
C(mference  of  the  representatives  of  such  bodies  of  Christians  as  profess  to 
receive  in  general  the  theology  of  John  Wesley,  iuul  more  or  less  to  atlherc 
to  his  discipline,  first  frankly  to  recognise  that  such  ditlerences  as  we  have 
indicated  e.xist  among  these  bodies,  and  to  i)rovide  acccmlingly  for  the 
exclusion  from  discussion  at  any  such  gathering  of  all  points  ot  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  Chinch  government  regarded  as  lundaniental  by  any  of  the 
bodies  that  are  to  come  together,  and  us  to  which  any  one  of  such  inodies 
ditt'cis  from  any  of  the  others. 

If  tills  jjrinciple  were  adojited,  it  would  jireclude  tlie  discussion  of  the  first 
matter  named  in  your  proposal  as  jaoper  to  be  cousiderod  ;  viz.,  "  the 
doctrinal  basis"  of  the  dillereut  Methodist  bodies. 

I'here  su'e  otlier  subjects,  also,  which  would  be  precluded,  as  will  be  seen 
on  consideration,  but  which  it  is  not  needful  siJccilically  to  mention. 

The  general  resuiction  we  have  indicated  woulil  not  be  difiicult  of  appli- 
cation, and  would  serve  to  define  the  range  of  subjects  which  migiit  projierly 
and  advantageously  be  matter  of  consideration. 

Tl»e  grcjit  practical  questions  of  evangelistic  lalxiur  and  enterprise  which 
you  have  named  would  remain,  and  would  provide  an  ample  field  for  the 
godly  inquiries  of  the  Confei'.  nee,  viz. : — 

Evangelistic  agencies  in  general ; 

Home  Missions  and  all  associations  for  Church  extension  and  for  the 
culture  and  conversion  of  special  classes  ; 

Education,  including  Sunday-School  Unions,  and  especially  Theologicil 
Seminaries  and  Training  Schools  for  Christian  workers  ; 

Intemperance,  pauperism,  licentiousness,  antl,  generally,  the  evils  anc'. 
crimes  of  modem  civilisation ; 

Publishing  houses,  periodicals,  aud  the  use  of  the  press  for  the  world's 
conversion ; 

Foreign  missions; 

Perils  from  the  Papacy,  from  infidelity,  and  from  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath ; 

The  resources  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  numbei-s,  wealth,  culture,  and 
spiritual  life,  for  doing  the  W(nk  of  Christ,  and  their  corresponding 
accountability ;  and  many  kindred  subjects. 

As  to  the  organisations  from  which  representatives  should  be  invited,  we 
agree  with  your  enumeration  in  general ;  and  though  of  some  of  those  bodies 
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wbich  you  have  named  as  existing  in  the  United  States  we  have  little 
knowledge,  we  slioulcl  be  prciMiretl  to  concur  in  any  Bclection  you  n)iglit  make. 

With  you  we  thinlt  tliat  tlie  Conference  should  be  composed  of  clerical  and 
lay  members  in  as  nearly  e(iual  numbers  as  may  be  convenient ;  that  they 
should  be  Kclccted  by  the  highest  executive  authorities  in  the  respective 
Methodist  organisations ;  and  that  a  sulllcient  number  of  alternative  re- 
presentatives sliould  be  provided. 

We  think,  also,  tlie  "  basis  of  representation,"  and  the  time  and  pliire  of 
meetings,  sliouid  be  determined  as  you  projiose.  We  do  not  find  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  in  your  written  comnumicai.i()n,  but  we  undeistand  from  tlie 
address  of  Chancellor  Haven  that,  in  your  opinicm,  London  should  be  the 
place  of  nieeling.  If  such  should  be  the  pleasure  of  those  bodies  taking  part 
m  the  Conference,  we  should  heartily  welcome  their  representatives  to  this 
city;  but  we  think  that  additional  interest  might  be  created  if  some  of  its 
sessions  were  held  not  in  London,  but  in  some  one  of  those  provincial  centres 
of  population  and  of  influence  wlicre  I3ritisl\  Methodism  has  won  its  greatest 
successes  and  is  seen  in  its  most  cfToctive  developuient. 

We  beg  to  add  a  further  suggestion  that,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
to  save  valuable  time,  it  is  tlesirable  that  some,  previous  understanding  be 
attained  as  to  the  method  of  proceedings,  the  laws  that  should  regulate 
discussion,  and  the  apiwintment  of  a  president  or  presidents,  and,  it  may  be, 
of  vice-presidents.  We  think  that  the  Conference  might  sometiines  ad- 
vantageously meet  in  sections  for  the  consideration  of  detinite  and  specified 
subjects,  aiid  that  on  these  occasions,  at  least,  the  ai)pointment  of  two 
cluurmen  or  vice  presidents.  rei)reseuiiug  respectively  British  and  American 
Methodism,  might  be  desiral)le. 

If  an  (Ecumenical  J^Iethodist  Conference  should  be  held  under  the  con- 
ditions we  have  named,  we  think  it  would  exert  a  most  blessed  influence 
in  promoting  the  Cluistian  fellowship  and  practical  co-operation  of  the 
numerous  and  wide-sjiread  Methodist  Churches,  in  securing  tlie  continuance 
of  hapjiy  and  peaceful  relations  beiwcen  all  the  communities  represented,  and 
especially  in  cementing  that  friendship  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  with  which  are  bound  up  the  int(;rests  of  freedom  and 
evangCMcal  rcligim  througliout  the  world.  With  these  objects  we  heartily 
reciprocate  the  overtures  with  which  y  u  have  honoured  us,  ami  shall  be  glad 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  to  a  sv^cesslul  issue  tlie  proposed  Conference. 
In  that  case  we  should  be  prepaied  to  recommend  our  Conference  heaiiily  to 
further  it. 


Ill— ACTION   OF   THE   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

The  General  Conference  of  this  Church  at  its  Session  in  Atalauta,  Georgia, 
May,  1878,  adopted  the  following  resolutions  :— 

llesolvcd, — That  the  C  ^leral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  heartily  approve  of  the  proposed  CEcumeuical  Conference 
of  Methodist  Churches. 

lienolml, — That  the  bishops  of  our  Church  be  and  are  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  of  seven,  consisting  of  two  bishops, 
three  other  ministers,  and  two  laymen,  who  shall  be  fully  empowered  to 
arrange  for  such  Conference,  and  to  represent  our  Church  in  the  corre- 
spondence necessary  thereto,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ch'iich,  South,  in  the  G^^cumcnicul  Conference  whenever 
it  may  assemble^ 

lY.— THE  GALL  BY  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  undersigned,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  diflFerent 
Methodist  bodies  with  which  we  are  coimected,  and  which  we  have  been 
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appointed  to  ropresent,  rcpommend  tho  holdinsc  <»f  an  (Ecumenioal  Con- 
fereiu'o  of  Methodism  in  City  Hoad  Chapid.  London,  tlic  middle  of  August. 
1881,  or  as  near  tliereto  as  our  Englisli  bretluen  can  arrange;  nevertheless, 
if  it  sliould  be  found  impracticable  to  hold  said  Conference  at  the  time 
indicated,  ti«e  General  Executive  Connnittet!  may  determine  the  date. 

In  respect  to  such  fficumeuical  Conference  we  make  tho  following  state- 
ments and  suggestions  : — 

1.  Tlu!  Conference  is  not  for  legislative  purposes,  for  it  will  have  no 
autlir»rity  to  legislate.  It  is  not  for  doctrinal  conlroversies.  for  .Methodism 
has  no  doctrinal  ditlenMices.  It  is  not  for  an  attempt  to  harmonise  the 
various  polities  and  usages  of  the  several  brandies  of  the  one  great  Methodist 
family,  for  Methodism  has  always  siriven  for  unity  ratlier  than  uniformity. 
It  is  not.  In  a  word,  for  consolidation.  l)ut  for  co  ()i)eration.  It  is  to  devise 
sncli  means  for  prosecuting  our  home  and  foreign  work  as  will  result  in  the 
greatest  economy  and  efttciency,  to  jjioniote  fraternity,  to  increase  the  moral 
and  evangelical  jjower  of  a  common  Methoilisni,  and  to  secure  the  mon; 
speedy  conversion  of  the  world. 

2.  A  Methodist  Oecumenical  Conforonc*!  might  properly  consider  such 
topics  as  these  :  the  duty  of  JVIcthodism  in  njspect  to  Popery,  paganism, 
pauperism,  scepticism,  intemperance,  and  kindred  vices;  the  relation  of 
Methodism  to  educaticm,  tlie  means  of  evangelisation,  such  lus  an  itincnmt 
ministry,  training  sdiools  for  Clirislian  workers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Sunday-seliools.  and  special  efforts  for  special  classes;  Jlethodism  as  a 
missionary  movement,  the  relation  of  tlie  home  to  the  foreign  work,  and  tlie 
best  mode  of  avoiding  Wiuste  and  rivalries,  and  of  securing  inste-id  thereof 
sympathy  and  (.'ooperation  between  ditferent  Methodist  Ixxlies  occupying 
the  .same  or  contiguous  mis-sicm-fields  ;  the  use  of  the  press  for  tlie  increase 
of  Christian  knowledge  and  sanctifying  power  ;  the  resources  of  Methodism, 
in  nuinbers.  wealth,  culture,  spiritual  life,  and  revival  ageiu;ies.  and  the 
coiTcsponding  responsibility ;  the  spiritual  unity  of  Methodism,  and  the  best 
way  to  secure  its  maintenance  and  increase,  and  to  raanfest  it  to  the  world  ; 
and  other  kindred  topics. 

3.  The  (Ecumenic4il  Conference  shall  he  composed  of  four  hundred 
members,  of  wliicli  two  hundred  are  assigned  to  Hritisli  and  Continental 
Slethodism.  and  to  their  afhliated  Conferences  and  mission-fields,  and  two 
hundreil  to  the  C(niferences  and  Churches  in  the  United  Slates  and  in  C^anada. 
and  in  their  foreign  work.  The  Ccmfercnce  shall  be  composed,  as  nearly 
iis  possible,  of  an  equal  number  of  clericial  and  lay  delegates.  The  delegates 
from  British  and  Continental  Metliodism  shall  lie  distributed  among  the 
vaviiHis  Methodist  bodies  of  that  section,  as  tlie  British  Methodists,  on  cob- 
snltation  and  correspondence,  may  agree.  The  delegates  assigned  to  the 
Churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  shall  be  distriliuted  as  follows: 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  eighty;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Soutli.  thirty-eight;  the  African  Metliodist  Episcopal  (;inireh.  twelve;  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  ten  ;  the  tJoloured  Methoilist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  six ;  the  Evangelical  Association,  six ;  the  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  two  ;  the  Unicm  American  Protestant 
Church,  two;  the  Methodist  Protestant  Cliuich.  six;  the  American  W'es- 
leyan  Church,  four;  the  Fn^e  Methodist  Church,  two;  the  Independent 
Methodist  Church,  two;  the  Congregational  M(!tliodist  Church,  two;  the 
Methodist  Cliurch  of  Canada,  twelve  ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Ciiiiada.  four  ;  the  Primitive  Methodist-  Church  in  the  United  States  anu 
Ciinada,  two;  The  Bible  Christian  (Jlinreli,  two;  and  the  British  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  two.  The  remaining  six  members  are  left  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  WestJtrn  Section  of  the  General  Execiuive  Committee. 

4.  'I'liere  shall  be  a  General  P^xecutivc  Conimitiee,  consisting  of  one 
clerical  and  one  lay  member  from  each  AFethodist  boilv,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference,  Board  of  Bishops,  Conference  President,  or  by  any 
other  available  authority  wliich  can  act  during  the  year  KSSit,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be  practicable.  Tlie  General  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  divided  into  two  secticAis,  which  may  meet  sei)arately.   The  Eastern  Section 
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shall  include  British  and  Continental  Methodism  and  its  affiliated  Conferencea, 
and  the  WcHlorn  Section  sliall  include  tlie  Metliodisni  of  tlie  United  States  ana 
Canada,  and  of  its  miasion-ticlds.  Tiie  President  of  the  British  VVesleyan 
Conference  sliall  be  an  additional  member  of  the  committee,  and  shall  he 
chairman  of  tlie  Ea'^tern  Section.  an«l  is  specially  charfijed  with  the  duty  of 
opening  the  proceedings  and  of  cff'eclinf;;  Hie  or^'aiiisation  of  the  (Ecunienical 
Conference.  The  Rev.  Bishop  M.  Simpson  shall  be  an  a'Milional  menil)er  of 
tlie  ctminiit'ee.  and  shall  be  cliairman  of  the  Western  Section.  The  Itcv. 
liishop  II.  N.  M'Tyeire  shall  also  be  an  additional  member  of  tlie  comniitteo, 
and  shall  be  vice-chairman  of  the  W{>8t<'rn  Section.  In  case  the  two  sections 
meet  together,  the  chairmen  may  preside  alternately. 

When  three  ^Melhodist  bodies  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada  shall  have  chosen  iiienibers  of  thcs  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  Eastern  Section  may  be  orjiauised ;  and  when  five  Methodist  bodies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  shall  have  chosen  members  of  the  Geneml 
Executive  Comniittee  theWestern  Section  may  be  organised.  It  sliall  retpiire 
a  majority  of  Ixitii  sections  to  make  any  general  action  valid,  but  each  section 
may  act  independently  on  all  local  matters. 

The  General  Executive  Coimnitrce  shall  prepare  and  publish  a  scheme  of 
business,  or  jirogramme  of  exercises  for  said  Oecumenical  Conference,  and 
shall  make  all  other  necessary  arniiigements. 

5.  The  several  Methodist,  bodies  are  requested  to  arrange  during  tlie 
present  calendar  year  for  the  a|)|)ointnient  of  delegates  to  the  proposed 
QScumenical  Conference  on  the  basis  previously  stated,  and  by  the  higliest 
available  authority. 

fi.  Eacli  iMethoilist  liody  shall  provide,  as  it  may  see  fit.  for  the  travelling 
expenses  of  its  representatives  in  the  General  Executive  Committee,  and  of 
its  delegates  to  the  U'^cumenical  Conference. 

In  ccmclusion.  we  desire  to  express  our  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all  our  mercies  for  the  favour  which  He  has  been  pleased  thus 
far  to  show  to  tliis  truly  catholic  movement,  and  especially  for  the  spirit  of 
forbearance,  charity,  and  brotherly  love  which  has  prevailed  in  all  om* 
counsels.  We  fervently  pray  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  rest 
upon  our  work  and  ujion  His  people,  and  eminently  upon  every  branch 
of  the  great  Methodist  family;  and  that  this  proptwed  Alethodist  (Ecumenical 
Conference  maj'  be  brought  to  a  glorious  consummation,  and  may  be  made 
fruitful  of  blessings  to  all  mankind. 

William  Arthuu,  F.  W.  Macdonald,  British  Wesleyan 

Conference. 
Wallack  MMullen,  Irish  Methodist  Conference. 
8.  I).  Rice,  E.  H.  Dewart,  E.  B.  Rvckman,  Methodist 

Clinrch  of  Canada. 
BiDWELL  Lane,  Isaac  B.  Aylswohth,  8.  G.  Stone, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Canada. 
M.  Simpson.  Jesse  T.  Peck,  Augustus  C.  Geoiige,  P. 

S.   DoNELSON,  James  Pike,  I.  N.  Baihd,  J.  W. 

JIaksiiall,  Francis  H.  Root,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  in  the  United  States. 
David  S  Doggett,  H.  N.  3rTYEiRE,  J.  B.M'Fekrin,  A. 

G  Haygood,  C.  W.  Miller,  E.  R.  Hendrix.  J.  11. 

Carlisle,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
B.  F.  Lee,  R.  A.  Johnson,  J.  J.  Mitchell,  African 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
E.  J.  Drinkiiouse,  William  J.  C.  Dulany,  Methodist 

Protestant  Church. 
B.  T.  Roberts,  Free  Methodist  Church. 
N.  Wardner,  E.  G.  Paine,  American  Wesleyan  Church. 
Charles  M.  Griffin,  Charles  J.  Baker,  ludcpeudeut 

Methodist  Church. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  May  10th,  1880. 
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Y.— ACTION  OF  BRITISH  METHODISTS. 

On  Thursday,  November  4th,  IHSO,  a  Conference  of  representatives  of  the 
various  branches  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  hold  at  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  House  in  London.  At  this  meeting  a  unanimous  con- 
currence with  the  plan  of  the  Gicumenical  Conference  given  above  waa 
voted. 

It  waa  agreetl  that  the  Conference  should  beheld  about  the  first  week  in 
September,  1H81,  in  City  Roiid  Chapel.  It  was  further  resolved  tliat  all-day 
meetings  sliould  be  held  in  various  English  centres,  to  be  attended  by  depu- 
tations from  the  Conference. 

It  was  decided  not  to  allocate  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  (Jonforence 
to  the  various  Methodist  bodies  on  the  exclusive  principle  of  nunjcrical 
representation  ;  so  the  two  largest  bodies  get  less  and  the  smaller  ones  more 
than  tli(!y  would  otherwise  have  had.  The  following  is  the  distribution  : 
The  Wesleyan  Conference,  eighty-eight;  Primitive  Methodists,  thirty-six; 
Methodist  Free  Churclies,  twenty-two  ;  Methodist  New  Connexion,  twelve; 
Bible  Christians,  ten;  Reform  Uni(m,  four  ;  Irisii  Conference,  ten;  Fn^nch, 
two;  Australasian  Conference,  sixteen.  The  different  Methodist  bodies  will 
elect  their  own  membera,  and  tliey  will  consist  of  ministers  and  laymen  in 
equal  numbers  as  far  as  practicable. 

It  was  resolved  to  have  a  social  gathering  of  the  members  in  London  on 
the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  and  that  the  first  act  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  a  religious  exercise.  There  will  also  be  a  farewell 
service  in  Liverpool  for  those  who  are  returning  home  to  tlie  United  States. 


Yl.— OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 

The  Conferences  of  the  several  Methodist  bodies  adopted  ditferent  methods 
in  appointing  their  respective  delegates,  •.  list  of  which  follows : — 

EASTERN   SECTION. 

[Those  marked  thus  •  were  not  In  attendance  at  the  Conference.] 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Rev.  Geo.  Csbobn,  D.D 

Rev.  R.  N.  Youno 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jexkins,  M.A.   .    .    . 


Rev.  John  Farbab  .  .  . 
Rev.  Wm.  Ahthub,  M.A.  . 
*  Rev.  J.  H.  James,  D.D.  . 
Rev.  Gebvase  Smith,  D.D. 
Rev.  Alexandee  McAulay 
Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.  .  . 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rigq,  D.D.  ,  . 
Rev.  Benjamin  Geegoey  . 
Rev.  John  Bond  .... 
Rev.  Samuel  Da  vies  .  . 
Rev.  M.  C.  Osbobn  .  .  , 
Rev.  John  Bakee,  M.A.  . 
Rev.  Chables  Garrett  , 
Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson  . 
Rev.  G.  W.  Olvee,  B.A. .   . 


Richmond  College,  London. 
Wesleyan  College,  Birmingham, 
Wesleyan  Mission  House,  London. 
Finsbury  Park,  London. 
Clapham  Common,  London. 
Birmingham. 
Highbury,  London. 
Finsbury  Park,  London. 
Didsbury  College,  JIanchester. 
Wesleyan  College,  Westminster,  London. 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office,  Loudon. 
Wandsworth,  London. 
Bangor,  North  Wales. 
Wesleyan  Mission  House,  London. 
Liverpool. 
,    Liverpool. 
New  Baraet,  London. 
Wesleyan  Mission  House,  London.         ^ 
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LIST  OF  DELEOATES. 


Rev.  H.  W.  Holland Harrognte. 

Rev.  RicHAni)  Gueen Clapton,  London. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  B.A.,  LL.D.  Bonner  Rood,  London. 

Rev.  John  Kilneb Weeleyan  Mission  House.  London. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Banks Headingley  College,  Lecda. 

Rev.  H.  J.  PiOQOTT,  B.A Rome. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Babratt   ..,,,,  Cannstatt,  Wilrtemberg. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald      ....  Wesleyan  College,  Birmingham, 

Rev.  David  Hill China. 

Rkv.  Joseph  Buvii Altrincham,  Manchostor. 

Ri^v,  J.  D.  Geden Didsbury  College,  Manchester. 

Rev.  Richabd  Roberts     ....  LiverpooL 

Rev.  G.  Stringer  Rowe    ....  Finsbnry  Park.  London. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly Ludgate  Circus,  London. 

Rev.  W.  Gibson,  B.A Paris. 

Ri:v.  James  Calvert Wesleyan  Mission  House,  London. 

Rev.  T.  M'Cullagh Hull. 

Rev.  F.  Gbeeves Mildmay  Park,  London. 

Rev.  William  Wilson Birmingham. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Walleb Wesleyan  College,  Westminster,  London. 

Rev.  G.  O.  Batb Southlands  College,  Battereea,  London. 

Rev.  Geo.  Bowden Bristol. 

Rev.  U.  P.  HnoHES,  M.A Oxford. 

Rev.  W.  J.  TWEDDLE Bristol. 

Rev.  Geo,  Cuenock St.  George's,  London. 

Rev.  J.  Lyth,  D.D Sunderland. 

H.  J.  Atkinson,  J.P.  .    .....  Gunnersbury,  London. 

R.  W.  Pebks Chislehurst,  London. 

G.  J.  Smith,  J.P Camborne,  CornwalL 

T.  M.  Bainbridob Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W.  S.  Allen,  M.P Cheadle. 

T.  G.  OsBOBN,  M.A Bath. 

Ald.  M' Arthur,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor.  Mansion  House,  London. 

*  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P Wolverhampton. 

S.  D.  Waddy,  Q.C Finsbury  Park,  London. 

W.  Mevtburn Wykham  Park,  Banbuiji 

James  Wood,  LL.B Southport. 

A.  M'Abthur,  M.P. Brixton,  London. 

T.  F.  C.  May Bristol. 

T.  C.  Squance Sunderland. 

W.  W.  PococK,  B.A Wandsworth,  London, 

W.  Bickford-Smith,  J.P Trevamo,  Helston. 

J.  W.  Gabriel City  Road,  London. 

J.  Dyson,  J.P Thurgoland,  Sheffield. 

F.  Howard Bedford, 

J.  Bi'IAUCHAMp Highgate,  London. 

P.  W.  Bunting Euaton  Square,  London.  / 

J.  T.  Wabrington LiverpooL 

I.  HoYLE,  J.P Prestwich,  Manchester. 


EASTERN   SECTION, 

Jameb  BAnLOW,  J.P Bolton. 

Skulton  Cole Sheffield. 

J.  H.  Mason,  J.P Newbury. 

II.  Mitchell Bradford. 

T.  W.  PococK,  J.P Virginia  Water,  Effham. 

8.  R.  Edge,  M.A Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

J.  S.  SUTCLIKPK,  J.P Bacup. 

Joseph  Edge,  J.P Cobridge,  BurHlem. 

Geo.  Hazlehuiist Runcorn. 

E.  Healey Liverpool. 

Geo.  Lidgett Billiter  Street,  London. 

Alderman  Barlow Bury. 

W.  H.  BUDQETT Bristol. 

J.  R.  Hill York.  ' 

J.  DiNGLEY Launceston. 

Edward  Holden Baildon,  Leeds. 

I.  Jenks Wolverhampton. 

L.  Williams Cardiff. 

J.  J.  Flitch Leeds. 

inisn  METHODIST  cnuRcn. 

Rev.  Jos.  M'Kat,  D.D MethodiBt  College,  Belfast. 

Rev.  Wallace  M'M I'LL i;n     .    ,    .  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

Rev.  W.  Guard  Prick Belfast. 

Rev.  W.  Crook,  D.D Bray. 

Rev.  James  Tobias Dublin. 

Samuel  M'Comas Dublin. 

George  Chambers Dublin. 

Francis  Fitzgerald Clones. 

William  Greenhill Belfast. 

James  H.  Swanton  J.P Dublin. 


METHODIST  NEW  CONNEXION, 

Rev.  J.  Stacey,  D.D Ranmoor,  Sheffield. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cooke,  D.D Forest  Hill,  London. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cocker,  D.D Ranmoor  College,  Sheffield. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Ward,  D.D Fulham,  Loudon. 

Rev.  S.  Hulmb Altrincham. 

Rev.  a.  McCurdy Loughborough. 

John  Wuitworth Hart  Street,  Wood  Street,  London. 

R.  Ferens Durham. 

E.  LUMBY Halifax. 

A.  Ramsoen Halifax. 

C.  Shaw Lees,  near  Manchester, 

W.  E.  Bbownfielo Cobridge,  Hanley. 
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LIST  OF   DELEGATES. 


S  :' 


PRTMTTIVE  METHODIST  CIIURCnE& 

Rev.  G.  Krndall DrifSuld. 

Rev.  8.  Antuff,  D.D Derby. 

Rev.  R.  Ciiekheman Holloway,  London. 

Rkv.  0.  C.  M'Kkciimi>: Holloway,  Loudon. 

Rev.  J.  Wood,  M.A Leeds. 

Rev.  H.  Oilmore  .......  North  Shields. 

Rev.  J.  Causland Frees  Oroen,  vi3,  Wem,  Solopi. 

Rev.  J.  Wenn Chesterfield. 

Rev.  0.  Lamb HuU. 

Rev.  G.  Seaman    .......  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  J.  Slater Manchester. 

Rev.  T,  Powell New  Swindon,  Wilta. 

Rev.  J.  TouLsoN Holloway,  London. 

Rev.  J.  Ferguson Old  Hill,  vi&  Dudley. 

Rbv.  J.  Travis Liverpool. 

Rev.  W.  Cutth Holloway,  London. 

Rkv.  R.  Fenwick Loudon. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Reynolds Castleford. 

J.  S.  Parkman       Tufnell  Park,  London. 

T.  Laurence Leicester. 

W.  Beckwobth Leeds. 

G.  Hodge      Hull. 

R.  Clapham Yarm, 

W.  Lift King's  Lynn. 

W.  E.  Parker Manchester. 

G.  W.  Turner Newbury. 

I.  Butler Bristol. 

G.  Charlton Gateshead. 

George  Green Clapham. 

H.  J.  M'CULLOCK Camden  Road,  London. 

G.  BuuKORD       Cradley  Heath,  Brierley  HilL 

J.  Goodman,  M.D Southport. 

A.  Dunn Southwark  Street,  London. 

D.  Berry       Stepney,  London. 

T.  Bateman Chorley,  Nantwich. 

James  Paynb Pudsey,  Leeds. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES, 


Rev.  W.  B.  Reed  .  , 
Rev.  W.  B.  Lark  .  . 
Rev.  W.  Ldke  .  .  , 
Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne  , 
Rev.  I.  B.  Vanstone 
Rev.  J.  Dymond    .    , 

J,  HORSWELL      .     .     , 
W.  Denness  .    .    .    , 


St.  David's.  Exeter, 
Newport,  I.W. 
London,  N. 
London,  S.W. 
London,  B.O.        ,    . 
Plymouth. 

Launceston,  ComwalL 
Newport,  I.W. 


G.  R.  Warbbn 

R.  Dalu 


EASTERN   SECTION. 

.    .    Liphook,  Hants. 
.    .    Penzance. 
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UNITED  METHODIST  FREE  CIIURCUES. 

Rev.  R.  Chkw  (President)  ....  Lincoln. 

Rkv.  W.  M.  Hunteb Bristol. 

Rev.  a.  Holliday Darlinpton. 

Rev.  J.  MVEU8 Bradford.  ^ 

Rev.  R.  Auhuorombie,  M.A.  .    •    .  Pockham,  London. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Barton Leeds. 

Ki;v.  Joseph  Kinaop Mnnchestor. 

Rev.  J.  SwANN  WiTiiiNUTON  .    •    .  Rochdale. 

Rev.  J.  GuTTUiDHE Manchester. 

Rev.  W.  Griffith Derby. 

Rev.  T.  Newton London. 

T.  Snape Liverpool. 

Aldeh-man  Joseph  Green,  J.P.      .  North  Shields. 

T.  Watson,  J.P Rochdale. 

H.  T.  Mawson Harrofe'ato. 

G.  LucKLEY Newcastle-on-Tynft 

T.  Boddington Manchester. 

Captain  Kino Clapton,  London. 

♦W.  BUTLEII       Bristol. 

R.  Ellis,  J.P Harrogate. 

R.  J.  Rows Helstou. 

E.  8.  Snell Waustead,  London. 


WESLEYAN  REFORM  UNION. 

Rev.  E.  Barley Bradford. 

Rev.  R.  Nicholls Bradford. 

Moses  Nash Twyford. 

John  Neal Shetiield. 

UNITED  FREE  GOSPEL  CIIURCUES, 

W.  Sanderson       Liverpool. 

W.  Bri-vielow Bolton. 

FRENCH  METHODISTS. 

Rev.  jAMrs  Hocart Paris. 

Rev.  M.  Lelievbe Paris. 

AUSTRALIAN  METHODIST  CHURCHES. 

Rev.  John  Watsford Victoria  and  Tasmania  Confereno*. 

Rev.  Jas.  D.  Dodgron „  „ 

Rev.  Alexander  Reid New  Zealand  Conference. 
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Rev.  William  Butters 
Rev.  R.  S.  Caseley    .    . 
Rev.  Jamks  Read  .    .    . 
Rev.  J.  Walkde.v  Brow; 
P.  P.  Fletcuek     .    .    . 

W.  BitlGGS 

P.  Miller 

S.  G.  Kixa 

J.  Brooke 

J.  WAKNOv  K        .     .     .     . 

*T.  Vasey 

J.  Ballantynk      .    .    . 
T,  G.  Watkruouse    .    , 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 


(London)  Australasian  Conference. 
South  Australian  Conference. 

New  S.  W.  and  Queenslajid  Conference, 

»  M  » 

»  H  N 

»  I)  » 

Victoria  and  Tasmania  Conference. 


» 
n 


n 


New  Zealand  Conferenca 
New  Barnet,  Loudon. 


WESTERN  SECTION. 
METIIODmT  EPISCOPAL  CIIURCn. 


Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL 
Bishop  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Bishop  He.nry  W.  Warren,  D.D. 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Maclay,  D.D. 
Rev.  Stephen  L.  Baldwin.  D.D.  . 
Rev.  James  W.  Wauuh,  D.D.  .  . 
Rev.  Leroy  M.  Vernon,  D.D.  .  . 
Rev.  John  H.  Johnson  .... 
Rev.  a  .old  Sulzberger,  Ph.D. 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  A.M.  •  .  . 
Rev.  Vincent  H.  Bulkley  .  .  . 
Rev.  Edward  W.  S.  Peck  .  .  , 
Rev.  Henry  Liebhart,  D.D.  .  . 
*Rev.  Luther  T.  Townsknd.  D.D. 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Whedon,  D.D.  . 
Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.D.  . 
Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  D.D. 
Rev.  De  Witt  C.  Huntington,  D.D. 
*Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  George  R.  Crooks.  D.D.,  LL.D 
Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.  .  .  . 
Rev.  James  M.  King,  D.D.  .  ,  , 
Rev.  Orris  H.  Warren,  D.D.  .  . 
Rev.  John  P.  Newman,  D.D,  LL.D 

Rev.  Jacob  Todd,  D.D 

Rev.  Alfred  Wheeler,  D.D.  .    . 
Rev.  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  D.D.      .    . 
Rev.  William  S.  Edwards.  D.D. 
Rev.  William  W.  Evans.  D.D.     . 


D. 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Yokohama,  Japan. 
Foochow,  China. 
Lucknow,  India. 
Rome,  Italy. 
Christiania,  Norway. 
Frankfort,  Germany. 
Buenos  Ayres,  South  America, 
Orangeburgh,  South  Caiolina. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
New  York  City. 
Madison,  New  Jersey, 
Saratoga,  New  York. 
New  York  City. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
New  York,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Bloomsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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rence, 


e. 


ibia. 


LL.D. 


D. 
LL.D 
D. 


D.D 


Rev.  John  M.  Walden.  D.D.,  LL.D, 
Rev.  Chahlks  H.  Payvk,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Rev.  John  M.  Reid,  D  D.     . 
Rev.  Francis  S.  Hoyt,  D.D. 
Rev.  Alexander  Martin,  D.D 
Rev.  William  X.  Nindk,  D.D. 
Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.D. 
Rev.  Park  S.  Donelson,  D.D, 
Rev.  CAR.MI  A.  Van  Anda.  D.D, 
Rev.  Alpha  J.  Kynett,  D.D. 
Rev.  John  W.  McDonald.  D.D 
Rev.  Werter  R.  Davis,  D.D. 
Rev.  Augustus  C.  Georhe,  D 
Rev.  Elias  D.  Huntley,  D.D. 
Rev,  William  N.  McElroy,  D 
Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  D.D.    .    . 
Rev.  Benjamin  St.  Jami:s  Fhy 
Rev.  Erasmus  Q.  Fuller,  D.D, 
Rev.  John  Braden,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh     . 
Rev.  Cyrus  E.  Fklton,  D.D, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Humphreys,  D.D. 

Wilson  Cooke 

Hon.  Dietrich  C.  Smith  .    . 

John  Kendrick 

Henry  K.  Carroll  .... 
John  M.  Van  Vlicck  .  .  , 
Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  .  .  . 
Hon.  Oliver  Hoyt  .... 

James  Long 

Hon.  John  W.  F;  White,  LI 
Hon.  Washington  C.  De  Pai 
George  W.  Frost  .... 
ourington  luxt  .... 
David  McWiLLiA^rs  .  .  , 
Hon.  Oliver  H.  Hortux  . 
Gen.  Cyrus  Bussey  .  .  . 
Hon.  Edwin  0.  Stannard  . 
"Cornelius  Alt.uan  .  .  . 
*JAMES  C.  McGrkw  .  .  , 
Gen.  BEN.JAMIN  R.  Cowhn  . 
William  H.  Kincaid,  3LA.   . 

Thomas  Fox 

J.  Stitt 

H.  Sutherland 

J.  DoRMAN  Steele,  Ph.D..  . 
George  H.  Foster  .... 
James  Burns 

FREDJiKICK  OhGREN      .     ,     . 


D 

w 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
New  York  City. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Greenca.stle,  Indiana. 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 
Lima,  Ohio. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Washington.  Iowa. 
Salina,  Kansas. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
Bloomington,  Illinois. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Na.shville,  Tennessee. 
Tidonte,  Pennsylvania. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
India. 

Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
Pekin,  Illinois. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
Middletown,  Connecticut. 
Seabright,  New  Jersey. 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dwight,  Illinois. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Canton,  Ohio. 
Kingwood,  West  Virginia. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Peunsylvauia. 
Lockland,  Ohio. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania. 
Elmira,  New  York. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsia 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Sweden, 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH, 


D. 


Rev.  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeike,  D.D. 
Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin,  D.D. 
Rev.  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  D.D. 
Rev.  David  Morton  .... 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Miller,  D.D. 
Rev.  Wm.  W.  Bennett,  D.D. . 
Rev.  L.  S.  Burkhead,  D.D.  . 
Rev.  Wallace  W.  Duncan     . 
Rev.  Wyman  H.  Potter,  D.D. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  Harrison,  D.D. 
Rev.  Mark  S.  Andrews,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Ahrens,  D.D.    . 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Mood,  D.D. . 
Rev.  Isaac  G.  John,  D.D.  .    . 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Lewis,  D.D. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Andrews,  D.D. 
Rev.  Augustus  R.  Winpield,  D.: 
Rev.  Ephraim  E.  Wiley,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  0.  A.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  George  W.  Horne    .    . 
Rev.  James  W,  Lawbuth 
Rev.  S.  Halsey  Werlein  .    . 
Rev.  a.  S.  Andrews,  D.D. 
Rev.  Reynolds  Trippett  .    . 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Williamsjon 

A.  G.  Stitt,  M.D 

Francis  H.  Smith,  LL.D.  .  . 
Richard  W.  Jones,  A.M.  .  . 
Hon.  Edward  H.  East  .  .  . 
Hon.  J.  Wofford  Tucker     , 

Walter  Clark 

Hon.  a.  R.  Boone 

Thomas  S.  Moorman     .    .    . 
Thomas  J.  Magruder  .    .    . 
Charles  K.  Marshall,  D.D. 
H.  V.  M.  Miller,  M.D.  .    .    . 


Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Ashland,  Virginia. 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
AVashington  City,  D.C. 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Georgetown,  Texas. 
Galveston,  Texas. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Jackson,  Louisiana. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Abingdon,  Virginia. 
Macon.,  Georgia. 
TeiTell,  Texas. 
Shanghai,  China. 
Houston,  Texas. 
Opelika,  Alabama. 
New  Orleans. 
Mobile,  Alabama. 
Millersburg,  Kentucky. 
Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Oxford,  Mississippi. 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Sanford,  Florida. 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Mayfield,  Kentucky. 
Newberry,  South  Carolina. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Southerland,  D.D.  .    .  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson Patterson,  N.  J. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Cowl,  M.A Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Button Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Gillespie Pittsburg,  Pennsylvj 

PBE3.  G.  B.  McElboy,  D.D.,  Ph.D. .  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  ....    AUentown,  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  Henby  Hintzb Gelsenkirchen,  Prussia. 

UNITED  BRETHREN. 

Rev.  H.  a.  Thompson,  D.D,    .    .    .    Westerville,  Ohio. 
Rev.  J.  W.  HoTT Dayton,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  WESLEYAN  CHURCH. 

*Rev.  N.  Wabdman Morley,  New  York. 

*Peop.  E.  G.  Payne Wosioja,  Minnesota. 

FREE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

*Rev.  B.  T.  ROBEBTa Rochester,  New  York. 

•Rev.  Joseph  Tbavis Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Rev.  C.  Spurr Mahonoy  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  Daislet Brooklyn,  New  York. 


INDEPENDENT  METHODIST  CHURCH. 


Rev.  Charles  M.  Giffin  . 
*HoN.  Charles  H.  Baker. 


Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 


CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

*Rev.  S.  C.  McDaxiel Griffen,  Georgia. 

*Rev.  J.  F.  N.  IIuDDLESTOX   .    .    .    Forest,  Mississippi. 


AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne,  D.D.      .  Baltimore. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Brown,  D.D.,  L.C.D.  .  AVashington,  District  of  Columbia. 

*Bishop  James  A.  Shorter  .    .    .  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Wm.  F.  Dickerson,  D.D.     .  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

*Rev.  B.  T.  Lee,  D.D Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Rev.  James  M.  Townsend     .    ,    .  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Rev.  Augustus  T.  Carb    .    ,    ,    ,  Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 

Rev.  James  C.  Embry Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

•Alexander  Clark,  Esq Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Prof.  Joseph  P.  Shorter,  A.M.     .  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

*Mr.  Nelson  T.  Gant Eanesville,  Ohio. 

Joseph  W.  Mobbis,  Esq Cokesbury,  South  Carolina. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 


AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH. 

.  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina. 

.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

.  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

.  Newburg,  New  York. 


Bishop  J.  W.  Hood  .... 
*BisHOP  S.  T.  Jones.  D.D.  . 
Bishop  W.  H.  Hilleky  .  .  . 
Bishop  Joseph  P.  Thompson 
*Rev.  J.  B.  Small  .... 
Prop.  William  Howard  Day 
Rev.  J.  McH.  Farley    .    .    . 

Rev.  J.  C.  Price 

*Rev.  Samukl  Wilson  .    .    . 
*Rev.  Wilberd  C.  Strong     . 


Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
Mobile,  Alabama. 
Mobile,  Alabama. 


COLOURED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OP 

AMERICA. 


Bishop  Holsey  .  .  . 
*Rev.  C.  W.  Fitzhugh  . 
*Rev.  H.  H.  Mitchell  . 
•Mr.  Lewis  Carnish  .  . 
*Mr.  Peter  Postell  . 
*Mr.  James  H.  Harper 


Augusta;  Georgia. 

Virginia. 

North  Mississippi  Conference. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 

Augusta,  Georgia. 


METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA, 

Rev.  George  Douglas,  LL.D.    .    .  Montreal. 

*Hon.  James  Terrier Montreal. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Ryckmax,  D.D.   .  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Rev.  John  Wakefield Hamilton,  Ontario. 

James  H.  Beatty,  Esq Thorold,  Ontario. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Dewart,  D.D.    .  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Rev.  a.  Sutherland,  D.D.    .    .    .  Toronto,  Ontario. 

John  Macdonald,  Esq Toronto,  Ontario. 

Rev.  Henry  Pope.  D.D.     ....  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Nicolson Annapolis,  Novia  Scotia. 

David  Allison,  LL.D Halifax,  Novia  Scotia. 

Rev.  James  Dove  ..,,,,.  Blackhead,  Newfoundland. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

Rev.  J.  Gardner,  D.C.L Ingersoll,  Ontario. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Stone,  D.D Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Badgeley,  D.D.,  LL.D.  . 

*J.  G.  Robinson Belville,  Ontario. 


PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

Rev.  J.  Cooper  Antlipf,  M.A.,  B.D.    Toronto. 
Robert  Walker,  Esq Toronto. 
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CANADIAN  BIBLE  CHRISTIANS. 

IeV.  H.  J.  NOTT.  CHAKLES  HOBBi 

BRITISH  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

^V.  JOSEPUUS  O'BAMYOUN.  EkV.  Wm.  J.  BUXLEB. 


Nil.— LIST  OF  COMMITTEES. 


GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


EASTEUX 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Chairman. 

Rev.  John  Bond,  ,'<vcn'tary. 

H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  M'Mullen. 

William  Gregg,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Cocker,  D.D. 

J.  Whitworth,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  C.  M'Kechnib. 

J.  S.  Parkman,  Esq. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne. 


section. 

C.  Hobbs,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  SwANN  Withinoton, 
H.  T.  Mawson,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Watskord. 
John  Ballantyne,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Hocart. 
William  Maxten,  Esq.. 
Rev.  E.  Barley. 
Moses  Nash,  Esq. 


western  section  (Acting  Committee). 


Rev.  Bp.  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Chairman. 
Rbv.  Bp.  H.  N.  M-Tyeire,D.D.,  Vica- 

President, 

BUSINESS 

FIRST  division. 

The  British  Wesley  an  Methodist 
Church. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A. 
Rev.  John  Bond. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 
John  Beauchamp,  Esq. 

second  division. 
Other  Brifi-ih  Methodist  Churches. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cocker,  D.D. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne. 
Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington. 
J.  S.  Parkman,  Esq. 
Mo.ses  Nash.  Esq. 


Secretary. 


Rev.  a.  C.  George,  D.D 
W.  J.  0.  DULANY,  Esq. 
Da\id  Allison,  Esq.,  LL.D 
Rev.  J.  Gardiner,  D.G.L. 


COMMITTEE. 

I  third  division. 

American  Mefhndi.it  Chiirehes  having 
an  Ejmcojialfonn  of  ijiiV(  rnment. 
Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
Rev.  a.  W.  AVilson,  D.D. 
Rev.  Bp.  T.  Bowman. 
Rev.  Jas.  Gardiner.  D.C.L, 
Rev.  Bp.  Dickerson. 
Rev.  a.  C.  George,  D.D. 

fourth  division. 

American  Chiirrhct  hariii//  a  Non- 

IJjji.iroml  form  of  goreriimeiU. 
Hon.  Chas.  W.  Button. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  D.D. 
Rev.  Charles  Spur. 
David  Alli.son,  Esq..  LL.D. 
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PUBLICA  TION  SUD-COMMITTEE. 


SASTEUN   SECTION. 
TlKV.  WILI.IAM  AUTHUR,  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Riqg,  D.D. 
Rev.  Theophilub  Woolmeb. 
Rev.  C.  D.  Waud,  D.D. 
JlEV.  Thomas  Newton. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne. 

Rev.  J.  SWANN  WiTHINGTON. 

R.  W.  Peeks,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


WESTERN   SECTION. 

REV.J.M.WAL,DEN,LL.D.,C/(airmaM 
Hon.  John  W.  F.  Whith. 
Oliver  Hoyt,  Esq. 
Hon.  W.  C.  De  Pauw. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis. 
Hon.  E.  H.  East. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gillespie, 
Rev.  S.  G.  Stone,  D.D. 


RECEPTION  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Right  Hon.  William   M'Abthur, 

M.P.,  Lord  Mayor. 
Rev.  a.  McAulay. 
Rev.  J.  Toulson. 
Rev.  S.  Meldrum. 
Rev.  William  Williams. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
J.  P.  DoBSON,  Esq. 
R.  B.  Salisbury,  Esq. 


Samuel  Mooue.  Esq. 
S.  D.  Waddy,  Esq.,  Q.O. 
J.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rev.  C.  C.  M'Kechnie. 
Rev.  John  Bond. 
Rev.  George  Curnock. 
Rev.  R.  Green, 
Rev.  R.  M.  Spooe, 


Secretaries 


FINANCE  SUB- COMMITTEE. 


■Treanurers. 


Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins.  MA. 

J.  S.  Parkman,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  William  M'Arthur, 

M.P.,  Lord  Mayor. 
Rev.  S.  Antliff,  D.D. 
Rev.  M.  G.  Osborn. 
A.  M'Arthur,  Esq.,  M.P, 
T.  C.  Squance,  Esq. 
John  Vanneb,  Esq. 


William  Vanner.  Esq. 

William  Mewburn,  Esq. 

T.  M.  Harvey.  Esq. 

E.  S.  Snell,  Esq. 

W.  G.  Den  HAM,  Esq. 

H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  Warboys. 

A.  E.  Witty,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


PREACHING  PLAN  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Rev.  Thomas  N  kwton. 
Rev.  William  Luke. 
Rev.  J.  Toulson. 
Rbv.  F.  Jewell. 


Rev.  J.  SwANN  Withington. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  B. A., LL.D., 

Secretary. 


EDITORIAL  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Rev.  C.  D.  Ward,  D.D. 
R.  W.  Perks,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  Stringer  Rows. 


Rev.  J.  31.  Walden,  LL.D. 
Bbv.  J.  B.  M'Febbix,  D.D. 


'i 


lOM. 

,.D., Chairman 

ITB. 
IV. 


[>. 


.0. 
LP. 

E. 
CK. 

Seoretarie$ 


Esq. 


jretary, 

fGTOir. 
,B.A.,LL.D., 


-L.D. 
D.D. 
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yUL— DAILY  iROGRAMME. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

I.  That  the  odd  numbers  on  the  Profrramme  be  left  for  the  desitmation  of 
essayists  to  th  „  Eastern  Section,  and  tliat  the  even  numbers  be  li  I  led  by  the 
Western  Section  and  that  the  invited  .speakers  to  follow  on  the  even  numbers 
be  selected  by  the  Eastern  Section,  and  the  invited  speakers  to  follow  on  the 
odd  numbers  be  selected  by  the  Western  Section. 

II.  That  no  Paper  presented  in  the  regular  Prof^ramme  shall  occupy  more 
than  twenty  minutes  in  reading;  the  invited  speaker  who  follows  shall  be^ 
allowed  ten  minutes  ;  after  wliich  thirty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  remarks,  ^ 
2>vnvidcd  that  no  member  shall  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  nor  speak  more 
than  once  on  the  same  subject. 


First  Day,  Wednesday,  Septernher  7th.    (I'ligus  i-40.) 

First  Session.— 10  a.m.— Sermon  at  City  Road  Chapol  by  Rev.  Bishop 
M.  SlsiPHON',  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  to  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  members  of 
the  Conference,      page  1. 

Second  Skssion.— 2.30  p.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  &o.      p.  21. 

Address  of    welcome    by  the  President    of    the    British  Wesleyan 

Methodist  Conference.  Rev.  Geougk  Osbou.n.  D.D.    p.  21. 
Responses  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  Holland,  A.  M-Tykikk,  D.D..  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South.  Rev.  Bishop  Hkxry  W. 

Wakren.  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church,  and  Rev. 

George  Douglas,  LL.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 

and  others,  jip.  28-40. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Second  Day,  Thursday,  September  8th.    (Pages  41-97.) 
Subject :  Methodikm  :  its  History  and  Results. 

First  Session. — 10  a.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  &c,,  p.  41. 

11  a.m. — Tfw  Ornteful  Bccoijn'ifion  of  the  Hand  of  Ood  in  the  Origin  and 

Progress  of  .Vrf/iodixm, 

Address — Rev,  Wm,  Cooke,  D.D.,  Methodist  New  Connexion  of  Great 

Britain,   p.  43, 
Invited  Address  by  Rev.  W.  X.  Ninde,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  p.  50. 

12  noon. — Statistical  Itrsults,  [p.  54. 
Essay— Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church» 
Invited   Address — Rev.   M.   C,    Osboun,    Secretary    to    the   British 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,   p.  62, 

Second  Session. — 2.30  p.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  p.  fio. 
2.40  p.m. — McthodLfm.  a  Power  Purifying  and  Elevating  Society,   [p.  69. 

Essay — Rev,  W.  Arthur,  M.A,,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

Invited  Address— Rev.  Bishop  L.  H.  Holsey,  Coloured  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  p,  78. 

3.40  p.m. — The  Influence  that  Methodism  has  exerted  on  other  Tirligious 
Bodies, andthe  Extent  to  ivhich  they  have  modi  fird  Methodism. 

Essay— Rfiv.  Alphbus  W.  Wilson,  D.D,,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

South,   p.  82, 
Invited  Address— Rev,  S,  S,  Barton,  Leeds,  United  Methodiflt  Fre« 

Churches  of  Great  Britain,  p.  89. 
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'  Third  Day,  Friday,  September  9th.  (Pugen  98-185.) 

Subject:  Evangelical  Agencies  of  Methodism. 

First  Session. — 10  a.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  &o.,  pnge  98.  ' 

(o)     11  a.m. — 7%fl  Itinerant  Mlnintry. 

Essay — Rev.  S.  Antlifp,  D.D.,  Primitive  Methodist  Church  of  Great 

Britain*  p.  99 
Invited  Address— Rev.  J.  B.  M'Febbin,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  South,  p.  J  01. 
(())     12  noon. — Lay  Preaohen. 

Essay~Hon.  J.  W.  F.  White,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  p.  110. 
Invited  Address — Mr.  W.  Shephebd  Allen,  M.P.,  British  Wesleyan 

Methodist  Church*  p.  114 

Second  Session.— 2.30  p.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  p.  123. 

(7)  2.40  p.m. —  Women,  and  their  Work  in  Methodism. 

Essay— Rev.   F.  W.  Boubne,  Bible  Christian   Churches   of   Great 

Britain,  p.  128. 
Invited  Addre.«s— Rev.  Chables  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  p.  132. 

(8)  3.40  p.m. — Scriptural  Holiness,  and  the  sjicoial  fitness  of  Methodist  means 

of  Grace  to  promote  it. 

Essay— Rev.  John  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  i>.  139 
Invited  Address— Rev.  J.  Stagey,  D.D.,  President,  Methodist  New 
»  Connexion  of  Great  Britain,  p.  146. 


(1 


Foxirth  Day,  Saturday,  September  10th.   (Pages  I.'ifi-18R.) 
Subject :   Methodism    and   the    Younq. 

10  a.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  &c  p.  ISB 

(9)  11a.m. — Tlie  'IVaining  of  Children  in   Christian  Homes;  so  at  to  bring 

them  to  Christ,  and  attach  them  to  Methodiam. 

Essay — Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  M.A.,  Primitive  Methodist  Church  of 

Great  Britain,  p.  158. 
Invited  Address  —Rev.  J.  Mc.  H.  Fabley,  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Church,  p.  168 

(10)  12  noon. — The  Traimng  of  Children  in  the  Sunday-School  and  Church;  to 

as  to  secure  the  largest  Evangdical  Denominational  Bt'Sidts. 
Essay  -Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson,  D.D.,  United  Brethren  Church,  p.  174. 
Invited  Address—Mr.  G.  J.    Smith,    British   Wesleyan   Methodist 

Church,  p.  180. 


■I 


0' 


(18 


Fifth  Day,  Monday,  September  12th.   (Pages  189-246.) 
Subject :  The  Lobd's  Day  and  Temperanob.  ,   ^ 

First  Session.— 10  a.m.  Devotional  Exercises,  &c,  p.  189. 
(11)  11  a.m. — Methodism,  and  the  Lord's  Bay.  rp_  jg9_ 

Essay — Rev.  John  Baker,  M.A.,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
Invited  Address— Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts,  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
America,  (not.  present)— oilier  Addresses,  p.  203. 
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(12)  12  noon. — Relation  of  AtethMlitn  to  the  Temperance  ^forement, 

Essay— Rev.   bishop  D.  A.   Payne,    African   Methodist   EpiBcopal 

Church,  page  208 
Invited   Address— ReT.   Joseph    KiBSOP,    United    Methodiat   Free 

Churches  of  Great  Britain,  p.  211. 
Second  Session. — 2.30  p.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  p.  220. 

(13)  2.40  p.m. — Jttvtfnile    Temperance    Organioationt    and   their    Promotion 

through  the  Snnday-iohool  and  Chvrch.  fp,  220. 

Essay— Rev.  Charles  Oabbett,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Marshall  W.  Tatlor,  Methodiat  Episcopal 

Church, (not  present)— other  Addresses,  p.  224. 

(14)  8.40  p.m. — Civil  Meamret  to  tuppreti  Intemperanee,  and  the  Relation  of 

the  Church  to  tnch  Alovementi.  fp.  231. 

Essay— Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh« 
Invited  Address— Mr.  Wh.  Beckwobtu,  Primitive  Methodiat  Chorch 

of  Great  Britain,, p.  237. 


Sixth  Day,  Tuesday,  September  ISth.  (Pages  247-800.) 

Sulyect:  Possible  Perils  of  Metbodibx. 

First  Session.— 10  a.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  ko^  p.  247. 
(16)  11  a.m. — From  the  Papacy;  from    Sacerdotaliem,    and  ite  oonneetid 
Errors. 
Essay — Rev.  J.  Outtbidob,  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of 

Great  Britain,  p.  262. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  E.  B.  Ryckman,  D.D.,  Methodiat  Church  of 
Canada,  p.  257. 

(16)  12  noon. — Frim  Modem  Scepticism  in  its  different  Forms  and  Mani- 

festations. 

Essay— Rev.  Daniel  Cubbt,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  p.202 
Invited  Addnas— Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinbon,  British  W^eyan  Methodist 
Church,  p.  271. 

Second  Session. — 2.30  p.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  p.  278. 

(17)  2.40  p.m. — From   Formality,    Worldlincss,   and   Improper  Amusements 

among  our  oicn  Members. 

Essay- Rev.  J.  W.  M'Kay,  D.D.,  Irish  Methodist  Church,  p.  278. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Chables  M.  Oiffen,  Independent  Methodist 
Church,  p.  283. 

(18)  .S.40  p.m. — From  Innovations  upon  Established  Methodist  Usages  and 

Institutions. 

Essay— Rev.   Bishop  J.  P.  Thompson,    Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Church,  p.  200 
Invited  Address— Rev.  R.  Cheeseman,  Primitive  Methodist  Church 

of  Great  Britain,  p.  293 


Seventh  Day,  Wednesday,  September  14ik.   (Pages  301-359.) 
Subject :  Education. 

F1B8T  Session. — 10  a.m.— Derotional  Exercises,  ko.,  p.  301. 
(19)  11  tk.m.—The  Higher  Education  Demanded  by  the  MeestUhu  if  the 
Church  in  our  Time.  rp^  304 

Essay- Mr.  T.  G.  Osbobw,  M.A.,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  F.    A.     Mood,   D.D.,   Methodist   Episcopal 
Church,  Soath,p.  310. 
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(20)  12  noon.— 7^0  Dvty  tf  ths  Church  to  Maintain   SohooU  whie\  are 

Ckrittian  in  their  Injluenee  and  Character. 

Essay— Rev.  0.  G.  Andrews,   D.D.,    Methodist  Episoopal  Churoh, 

Soath,  page  817. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  O.  W.  Olvbb,  B.  A.,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Churoh,  p.  .322. 

Second  Session.— 2.80  p.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  ko,  p.  320. 

(21)  2.40  p.m. — The  Education  and  Special  Training  of  Miniiteri  in  Theo- 

logical  Schools.  [p.  329. 

Essay— Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Oeoroe  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episoopal 

Church,  p.  340. 

(22)  3.40  p.m. — The  Education  and  Special    Training   of  MinUterg  while 

engaged  in  Afinintei'tal  and  Pa»toral  Work. 

Essay— Rev.  E.  J.  Badoeley,  D.D.,    LL.D.,    Methodist   Episoopal 

Church  of  Canada,  p.  34A. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  J.  Dthond,  Bible  Christian  Church  of  Great 

Britain,  p.  352. 


Eighth  Day,  Thursday,  September  15th.    (P«ge8  860-409.) 
SuJg'ect :  The  Use  of  the  Press  fou  the  Advancement  of  CBRiSTiAinTT. 

First  Session.— 10  a.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  ko,  p.  360. 

(23)  11  a.m. — Denominational  Literature  and  it»  Publication. 

Essay— Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington,  United  Free  Methodist  ChuroheA 

of  Great  Britain,  p.  364. 
Invited  Addres-s— Rev.  J.  Cooper  Antliff,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Primitive 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  p.  371. 

(24)  12  noon.— TAc  Nempaper,  and  the  Use  to  he  made  of  it  by  the  Church. 

Essay— Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episoopal  Church, 
South,  p.  378. 

Invited  Address— Rev.  H.  W.  Holland,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  p.  387. 

Second  Session.- 2.30  p.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  &o»  p>  393. 
(26)  2.40  ^.m.— Methodist  Hymnology.  [P-  393. 

Essay— Rev.  Geo.  Osborn,  D.D.,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ghnrdii 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Jahes  A.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episoopkl 
Church,  p.  400. 


Ninth  Day,  Friday,  September  16ih.    (Pages  410-465.) 
Subject:  Home  Missions. 

First  Session.— 10  a.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  ko,  p.  410. 

(26)  11  a.m. — The  Maintenance  of  Home  Missions  among  the  most  Degraded 

Populations. 
Essay — Mr.  John  Macdunai.i>,  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  p.  413. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Hugh  Gilmore,  Primitive  Methodist  Church 

of  Great  Britain,  p.  419. 

(27)  12  nooiu—The  Important   Worh  which  the  Methodist  Laity  haw  per- 

formed in  this  Direction,  and  the  great  Opportunities  which 
they  have  in  the  Future.  [p.  428. 

Essay— Mr.  T.  H.  B^inbbidob,  Brittsh  Wesloyan  Methodist  Ohnrofa. 
Xnvited  Address— Bey.  G.  B.  HoElbot,  D.D.,  Methodict  Protestant 
Ghuob,  p.  480. 
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Bkoond  Sbshion. — 2.80  p.m— Devotional  Ezeroims,  k9.,  pugc  440. 

(28)  3.40  p.m. — The  Best  Method*  of  HeaoMng  the  Unconverted  SeetUmi  of  the 

Riehtir  CUuiet.  [p.  440. 

Essay— Rev.  S.  B.  Southerland,  D.D.,  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Bichaud  Gbukn,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Church,  p.  445. 

(29)  8.40  p.m. — Methodijim  and  itn  Work  for  Orphan*,  for  the  Aged,  and 

generally  for  the  Dependent  Cla»*et, 

Essay— Rev.  T.    B.    Stephenson,    B.A.,   LL.D.,   British  Wedeyan 

Methodist  Church ,  p.  162. 
Invited   Address— Rev.    Jacob   Todd,    D.D.,   Methodist   Episcopal 

Church,  p.  457. 


Tenth  Day,  Saturday,  September  17ih.   (Pages  466-«7.) 
Subject:  Foreign  Missions. 

10  a.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  &o.,  p.  466. 

(30)  11  a.m. — The  lle»ult»  of  Methodut  MUtumit  in  Heathen  Land*. 

Essay— Rev.  John  M.  Reid,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  p.  472. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,    M.A.,    British    Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  (not  present) — other  Addresses,  p.  480. 

(31)  12  noon. — How  to  Avoid  Waste,  Rivalriet,  and  Omfiuion,  ai'i*ing  from 

different  Methodist  Bodie*  occvpying  the  same  or  contiguou* 
Fields.  [p.  48.3. 

Essay— Rev.  J.  H.  BlQO,  D.D.,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

Invited  Address— Rev.  B.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  MethodiBt  Episcopal 
Church,  p-  4«0. 


Eleventh  Day,  Monday,  September  10th.   (Pages  498-660) 
Subject:  Foreign  Missions — (continued), 

FiBST  Session.— 10  a.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  &o.,  p.  498. 

(32)  11  ».m.— r/<«  EsfablishmeHt  and  Support  of  Training-School*  for  Native 

Convert*  and  Native  Ministers  in  the  Foreign  Field. 
Essay— Bev.  Wtman  H.  Potter.  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

South,  p.  499. 
Invited  Address— Rev.  John  Kilneb,  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Church,  p.  506. 

(33)  12  noon. — The   Use   of   the  Press  in  non- Christian   Countries  for  the 

Promotion  of  the  Gosjml. 
Essay — Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  British  Wesleyan  Methodidt  Church,  p.  613. 
Invited  Addrei«— Rev.  Leboy  M.  Vernon,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  p.  517. 

Second  Session.— 2.30  p.m.— Devotional  Exercises,  &o.,  p.  522. 

(34)  2.40  p.m. — The  Missionary  Work  required  in  Papal  and  Semi-Infidet 

Natioiu.         '  [p.  522. 

Essay— Bev.  A.  Sulzberger,  Ph.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Invited  Address— Rev.   H.   J.    PiGGOTT,    B.A.,    British   WeslcTan 

Methodist  Church,  p  528. 
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'86)  8.40  p.ia.— 7^  ne»mree$  of  MethodUtm  ftvr  thn  Wm-k  of  th«  WorUFi 
Omrerit'um,  and  the  Duty  of  Developing  and  Einplmjing  thou 
Itetouroeg. 

Eemy— Rev.  C.  0.  M'Keohnib,  PrimitiTe  MethodiRt  Church  of  Oreftt 

Britain,  page  5:i5. 
Invited  AddrcM— Uev.  0,  W,  MiLLEB,  Methodist  Episoopal  Church, 

South,  p.  5au. 
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Twelfth  Day,  Tuesday,  September  20th.    (Pages  581-604.) 
Subject :  Christian  Unity. 

PiBST  SEfiBlON.— 10  a.in. — Devotional  Exercises,  &o,  p.  651. 

(36)  11  a.m. — How  Chrwtian  Unity  may  be  vtaintained  and  inorea$ed  omong 

Ovrtelveg,  and  made  nuinifegt  in  the  World.  r™^  555 

Epsay— Rev.  Augustus  C.  Geouoe,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church', 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Wm.  Cockeu,  D.D.,  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Church  of  Great  Britain,  p.  661. 

(37)  12  noon. — T/ie  Catholimty  of  Methodism. 

Essay— Itev.  John  Myers,  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  Great 

Britain,  p.  5A4. 
Invited  Address— ;Prof.  J.  P.  Shobteb,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  p.  574. 

Second  Session. — 2.30  p.m. — Devotional  Exercises,  p>  581. 

(38)  2.40  p.m. — Methoditm  a»  a  Bond  of  Brotficrluwd  among  the  Ndtiong, 

Essay— Mr.  David  Allison,  LL.D..  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,p.688 
Invited  Address— Rev.  Benjamin  Gukouuy,  British  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Church,  p.  694. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

I.— For  convenience  of  or^nisation,  and  for  the  pui-poses  of  equity  and 
fraternity,  the  whole  Methodist  community  shall  be  included  in  four  genera] 
(livisious,  as  follows  :— 
Firtt  DivUion. — The  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Churches. 
Second  Division. — Other  British  Methodist  Oliurches. 
Third  Divinon. — The  Methodist  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

having  an  episcopal  form  of  government. 
Iburth  Division. — The  Methodist  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
having  a  non-episcopal  form  of  government. 

It  is  undei-stood  that  the  several  Churches  described  are  inclusive  of  their 
respective  mission-fields  and  afflliated  Conferences. 

II. — There  shall  be  a  business  committee  consisting  of  twenty  members, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  each  general  division,  and  two  of  whom, 
if  possible,  shall  be  laymen.  This  committee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Sections  of  the  executive  committee,  on  nomination  of  the 
members  of  said  executive  committee  representing  respectively  the  sevei'al 
general  divisions.  The  first  named  on  the  business  committee  by  the  first 
.European)  division  shall  be  the  convener,  but  the  committee  shall  choose  by 
ballot  its  own  chairman  and  secretary. 

All  questions,  pro^sals,  resolutions,  communications,  or  other  matters,  not 
included  in  the  regular  progi'amme  of  exercises,  which  mav  be  presented  to 
the  Conference,  shall  be  passed  to  the  secretary,  read  b^  their  titles  only,  and 
referred  'without  delay  or  motion  to  the  business  committee. 
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A  period  at  the  close  of  the  regular  programme  of  the  second  session  of  the 
day  shall  bo  set  apart  for  rc|M)rts  from  the  business  committee  and  from  other 
committees ;  but  the  reports  of  the  business  aimmittce  shall,  at  all  times,  be 

Crivilegcd,  nnd  shall  take  |)recedence  of  any  otlier  mutter  which  may  be 
lifore  the  Conferen.je. 

III.— The  business  committee  sliall  appoint  some  one  to  preside  on  each 
day  of  the  Conference,  and  in  tlie  following  manner,  to  wit :  on  the  first  day, 
fi-om  the  Arst  division;  on  the  second  day,  from  the  third  division;  on  the 
third  day  from  the  second  division ;  on  the  fourth  day,  from  the  fourth 
division;  repeating  this  order  as  long  as  the  Conference  may  remain  in 
session. 

IV.— The  business  committee  at  the  opening  of  the  first  regular  business 
session  of  the  Conference  shall  nominate  four  secretaries,  one  from  each 
general  division,  the  one  named  from  the  fli'st  (European)  division  to  bo 
chief ;  but  if  the  nominations  thus  ma^le  sliall  fail  of  comimiation,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  then  the  Conference  shall  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  or 
places,  in  such  manner  as  it  mav  detennine ;  provided  tltat  the  mode  of 
diHtrlbution  herein  indicated  shall  m  maintained. 

v.— Every  session  of  the  Conference  shall  be  opened  with  devotional 
exercises,  to  be  conducted  by  some  person  elected  by  the  president  for  the 
dav. 

VI.— The  first  hour  of  each  forenoon  session,  after  devotional  exercises 
and  reading  of  journal,  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  presentation  of  resolutions 
or  other  papers  not  included  in  the  regular  programme.  Every  resolution 
must  be  reduced  to  writing  and  be  signeti  by  at  least  two  names.  The 
Conference  may  at  any  time  close  the  moining  hour  and  pi-oceed  to  the 
regular  order,  but  the  question  must  be  talicu  without  debate  or  subsidiary 
motion. 

VII. — No  paper  presented  in  the  regular  programme  shall  occupy  more 
than  twenty  minutes  in  reading ;  the  invited  speaker  who  follows  shall  be 
allowed  ten  minutes;  after  which  thirty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for 
remarks  ;  provided  that  no  member  shall  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  nor 
speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  subject. 

VIIL — At  the  close  of  the  regular  order,  at  the  final  session  of  each  day, 
the  president  shall  call  for  a  report  from  the  business  committee.  In  debates 
on  reports,  whenever  presented,  no  member  shall  occupy  more  than  ten 
minutes,  nor  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  report ;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  some  one  designated  by  him,  shall  be  allowed  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  close  the  debate. 

IX.— AH  votes  taken  in  the  Conference  shall  be  by  individual  count, 
without  any  reference  to  the  particular  body  with  which  the  voter  is 
connected. 

X. — Any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  these  regulations  thought  desirable 
must  be  sent  to  the  Business  Committee  and  reported  back  to  the  Conference 
before  a  final  vote  is  taken ;  and  no  rule  shall  be  suspended,  except  by 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Conference. 

XI. — The  first  session  of  each  day  shall  be  closed  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  by 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  second  session  by  resolution  of  the  Conference. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


FIRST  (ECUMENICAL  METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 
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(Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference. 


FIRST  DAY,  Wednesday,  September  7th. 


rpHE  FIRST  SESSION  of  the  OIcumknioal  Methodist  Con- 
ference was  held  in  the  City  Road  Wesleyan  CiiAPKr,, 
London,  on  Wednesday,  tlie  7th  September,  1881.      The  chapel 
was  densely  crowded  with  delegates  and  ministers. 

The  Opening  Service  in  the  morning  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  George  Osborn,  D.D.,  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference. 

The  Sermon  was  preached^  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  from  the  text : 


'  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  l>fe.'^ — 

John  vi.  63. 

Bishop  Simpson  said :  To  the  Jews  Jesus  was  a  mystery.  He  was  a 
man  like  other  men.  Until  thirty  years  of  age  He  lived  in  their  midst 
a  son  of  toil.  When  He  appeared  as  a  teacher  they  said,  "  Is  not  this 
Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  "  Yet 
His  words  were  strange  words.  The  common  people  heard  Him  gladly. 
At  His  voice  diseases  fled,  and  the  winds  and  the  seas  obeyed  Him. 
Only  a  day  or  two  before  these  words  were  uttered,  after  liaving  healed 
many  of  the  sick  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  sea  of  Galilee,  He  had 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  fed  five  thousand  men  besides  women 
and  children,  and  the  same  night  the  disciples  had  seen  Him  walking 
on  the  billows  of  the  angry  sea. 

The  next  day  many  of  those  who  had  been  fed  followed  Him  across 
the  sea  to  Capernaum  ;  but  discerning  their  thoughts  He  said  to  them, 
•'  Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat 
of  the  loaves  and  were  filled."  Leading  them  from  the  natnral  to  the 
spiritual.  He  said,  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;  he  that  cometh  to  Me  shall 
never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believetb  on  Me  shall  never  thirst."    Then 
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■were  uttered  the  most  remarlcable  words  that  ever  dropped  from  the 
Saviour's  h])s,  "Exccjjt  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  tlie  Sou  of  man  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  catctli  My  flesh  and 
drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  -svill  raise  him  ni)  at  tlio  last 
day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed." 
Not  understanding  these  words  as  figurative,  the  people  murnmred, 
and  the  disciples  were  perplexed.  Jesus  explained  them  by  saying, 
"It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life  ; "  or  as 
the  Revised  Version  reads,  "  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you 
are  spirit  and  are  life."  As  if  foreseeing  that  the  literal  use  of  these 
words  might  in  the  ages  to  come  lead  to  the  errors  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  He  distinctly  averred,  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,"  meaning, 
if  ye  could  eat  My  flesh  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  you,  it  is  onlj'  the 
spiritual  that  can  purify  and  save.  In  the  Holy  Communion,  however, 
tlie  j)rccious  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  teach  us  how 
truly  and  how  really  Christ  does  give  Himself  by  faith  to  our  hearts. 

The  same  mystery  which  perplexed  the  Jews,  still  perplexes 
humanity.  Neither  reason  nor  philosophy  can  clearly  explain  ho.w  the 
Divine  and  the  human  can  be  blended.  I  think  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  never  feel  fully  satisfied  with  any  painting  representing  the  blessed 
Saviour.  We  know  He  was  human,  we  know  also  that  He  was  Divine, 
and  we  long  to  see  some  indication  of  that  Divine  manifesting  itself  in 
the  features  or  in  the  expression.  The  old  masters,  evidently  feeling 
this  want,  painted  a  halo  or  radiance  around  His  head,  but  no  such 
halo  was  visible  to  the  eye.  lu  His  appearance  He  was  human,  and 
nothing  more.  The  old  i)roiJhet  who  had  named  Him  "  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,"  had  also  said,  "  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,  and  wlien  we 
shall  see  Him  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him."  It  is  no 
marvel  that  when  at  the  simple  word  of  such  an  one  the  demoniac  came 
to  his  right  mind,  the  multitude  exclaimed,  "  What  a  word  is  this  I  " 

Taking  the  expression  in  its  widest  significance,  let  us  consider  ho%v 
the  words  of  Jesus  are  "  spirit  and  life." 

I.  The  words  of  Christ  pertain  to  and  reveal  the  spiritual  and 
eternal.  Spirit  and  life  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  The 
spirit  originates,  life  perpetuates.  Wordu,  strictly  spealdng,  cannot 
be  spirit.  But  thej'  renresent,  or  'rianlfest.  figurative  expressions  are 
found  in  all  languages,  and  they  give  conciseness  and  force.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  in  Oriental  languages.  Thus,  "  The  Lord 
is  a  sun  and  a  shield."  "Under  the  shadow  of  His  wings  shalt 
thou  trust."  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  "  I  am 
the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  So  His  words  are  spirit  anc^l 
life.  The  words  of  man  express  his  thoughts.  They  form  what  is 
termed  his  style.  They  reveal  to  some  extent  the  inward  being.  How 
easy  is  it  by  a  few  sentences  to  detect  the  style  of  Johnson,  or 
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Macanlay,  or  Carl.ylet  Tlio  -words  of  Christ  reveal  to  us  His  spirit 
ut'  wisdom  and  of  love.  He  reveals  to  us  the  Father,  wlio  brings  ns 
into  contact  ■svitli  the  invisible  and  the  eternal.  Pic  1)i'ings  life  and 
innnnrtality  to  light  in  His  Gospel.  '*  These  are  wi'itten,"  says  St. 
John,  "  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  that,  believing,  yo  might  have  life  through  His  name." 

Valuable  as  unquestionably  are  the  works  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  Christ's  words  pertain  to  none  of  these.  Tlicy  are  of  a  prior  and 
higher  realm.  They  do  not  teach  science,  but  they  give  light  and  life 
to  man  that  he  may  pursue  the  most  profound  investigations.  They 
give  impulse  and  power  to  the  mind  which  God  has  given  to  man,  and 
to  which  He  has  made  all  material  knowledge  possible.  Hence,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  under  that  shadow  alone,  flourish  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  of  the  highest  character.  Only  in  lands 
where  the  words  of  Clirist  give  spirit  and  life  do  we  find  the  grandest 
discoveries  and  the  most  useful  inventions.  Only  where  God  is  re- 
vealed do  men  successfully  pursue  the  investigations  of  those  great 
laws  which  He  has  given  to  the  works  of  His  hands. 

n.  Tlie  words  of  Christ  are  accompanied  by  an  unseen  spiritual 
power,  which  is  indissolubly  joined  with  them,  and  thus  they  become 
spirit  and  life.  How  the  spiritual  can  be  joined  to  the  material  we 
cannot  explain.  We  cannot  by  experiment  in  science  discover  those 
hidden  chains.  But  we  have  analogies  in  nature  all  around  us.  AVhere 
are  the  cords  which  bind  this  earth  to  yonder  sun,  or  that  hold  the 
moon  to  this  earth  ?  What  is  gravitation,  that  controls  all  the  grosser 
elements  ?  What  is  it  the  loadstone  imparts  by  its  mysterious  touch 
to  the  needle,  which  makes  it  our  safe  guide  through  darkness  and 
storm  ?  We  can  see  results,  but  we  cannot  look  deeply  into  nature. 
What  is  it  that  gives  that  minute  seed  power  to  expand  and  develop 
into  the  beautiful  plant?  You  call  it  life.  But  what  is  that  life? 
The  chemist  has  never  found  it.  The  anatomist  has  never  detected  it. 
I  take  a  grain  of  wheat  to  my  friend  the  chemist,  and  ho  analyses  it. 
He  tells  me  there  is  so  much  carbon,  hj'drogen,  &c.  I  ask  him  to  make 
me  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  he  takes  the  various  substaaces  in  their 
projjer  proportions,  and  presents  me  the  result.  It  looks  like  a  grain 
of  wheat :  it  has  the  same  weight,  and  form,  and  colour,  and  I  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  a  grain  which  God  has  made.  But  plant  it — it  will 
not  grow.  But  the  grain  which  God  has  made,  though  kept  in  Egypt's 
catacombs  for  three  thousand  years,  if  given  light  and  heat  and 
moisture,  will  develop  a  stalk  producing  its  like.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference ?    The  one  has  life,  the  other  has  nob. 

So  with  the  words  of  Christ.  They  are  like  other  words.  They 
sound,  are  siielled,  and  printed  like  other  words,  but  God  has  joined 
with  them  a  spirit  and  life  wliich  affect  the  heart  of  man.  He  gives  to 
His  own  Word  an  accompaniment  of  wonderful  power.  He  is  Himseli 
present  in  His  Word,  and  its  only  limit  is  His  own  grand  design. 
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III.  The  power  of  tins  Word  is  seen  in  tbe  material  universe.  Says 
the  pKalmist,  "  By  the  -word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth."  "  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done ;  ho  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast."  Tlie  apostle  says, 
"  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  The  great  worlds 
that  gem  the  limitless  realms  of  space  are  in  their  multitudes  and 
magnitudes,  in  their  motions  and  relations,  the  utterances  of  His  word ; 
they  are  His  conceptions  solidified  or  materialised,  that  finite  minds 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  His  ahnightiness  and  of  His  wisdom.  To-day 
science  has  given  us  the  phonograph,  which  maps  the  human  voice  and 
fixes  in  material  form  the  very  accents  which  we  utter.  These  great 
globes  bear  the  impress  of  their  Creator's  voice,  and  are 

"For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine," 

Could  Tve  transfer  ourselves  to  creation's  morn,  when  the  foundations 
of  the  ciirth  were  laid, — could  we  hear  the  great  fiat,  "  Let  there  be," 
•  "d  btin  i  I  as  in  a  moment  unnumbered  worlds  appearing  in  space  and 
moving  Lu  pcjtect  harmony  as  wheels  of  some  vast  machinery,  we 
should  not  wonder  that  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  Who  can  estimate  tlio  magnitude  of 
creation  ?  Our  solar  system,  vast  as  it  is,  is  but  a  specie  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  other  stars  are  larger  than  our  sun,  and  probably  around  them 
roll  other  worlds  larger  than  ours,  but  which,  in  the  immense  distance, 
are  so  small  they  cannot  be  seen.  The  domain  of  the  visible  creation 
extends  as  our  vision  enlarges.  Telescopes  carry  us  far  away,  Nebulss 
become  worlds, — star-dust  clusters  of  systems.  When  we  fancy  we 
have  seen  all,  every  now  and  then  bursts  out  of  the  darkness  and  the 
distance  one  of  those  eccentric-orbed  comets  to  blaze  on  our  horizon 
a  few  days,  and  then  away  to  distances  unmeasured  and  unknown. 
Think  of  all  this  as  the  product  of  a  word,  and  who  can  estimate  its 
power  ?  The  ancients  fancied  a  god  for  every  star,  the  earth  itself 
was  under  different  deities,  but  science  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
universe  is  the  offspring  of  one  mind.  One  law  is  everywhere.  Tlie 
spectroscope  has  shown  us  that  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars 
is  similar  to  our  earth.  The  researches  of  the  evolutionists  have  found 
throughout  the  whole  gradation  of  beings  marks  of  similarity  which 
bear  testimony  to  one  origin.  We  may  not  admit  all  their  conclusions, 
but  we  do  find  God's  signet  everywhere.  Ho  has  jjlaccd  His  mark  on 
all  His  creation,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  atom  or  the  monad, 
we  know  all  things  are  of  God.  Henceforth  idolatry  or  the  worship  of 
more  than  one  God  is  impossible.  No  intelligent  being  can  bow  a  knee 
at  the  shrine  of  fancied  deities. 

Certain  classes  of  scientists  love  to  descant  upon  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  fancy  that  by  removing  the  period  of  creation  millions  of  years 
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bnck  into  eternity  they  weaken  our  faith  in  a  personal  Creator  anil  in 
Hissiii)orvising  care  ;  but  they  gi'catly  mistake.  No  matter  liow  many 
myriiuls  of  ages  may  liave  ehii)se(l,  or  through  how  many  couvulsious 
the  world  may  have  passed,  the  trutli  still  stands.  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  tlie  lieavens  and  the  earth."  More  tlian  tliis,  He 
uplioldctli  "  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power."  There  must  be  a 
power  present  in  the  movement  of  all  machinery — there  must  be  a 
living  force  guiding  the  movements  of  the  universe.  The  act  ol 
creation,  though  so  sublime  and  glorious,  is  little  more  glorious  than 
that  of  preserving  and  perpetuating.  If  from  untold  myriads  of  years 
this  universe  has  existed,  God's  plans  are  older  still,  and  the  stability 
of  Nature's  laws  but  demonstrate  tliat  God  is  the  same  yesterday  that 
Ho  is  to-day,  and  He  will  be  the  same  for  ever.  AVhat  i)ower  is  there 
in  that  word  that  upholdeth  all  things  !  Coukl  a  jeweller  produce  a 
watch  capable  of  keeping  time  for  a  hundred  years  without  erring  a 
second,  of  what  lu'iccless  value  would  it  be,  and  how  greatly  we  should 
admire  the  skill  of  the  artist!  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  Him  who 
holds  the  machinery  of  unnumbered  worlds  for  untold  ages  in  perfect 
harmony  ?  Nor  lias  one  atom  ever  been  lost.  Science  shows  us  that 
forms  perpetually  change,  but  substances  endure.  Nothing  perishes. 
In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  His  Word  shall  ever 
tail. 

Great  as  is  the  creation  and  preservation  of  worlds,  there  is  some- 
thing higher  in  life.  The  one  is  passive,  the  other  active.  St.  John 
says  of  Christ,  "In  Him  was  life."  Ho  was  the  author  of  life;  He 
breathed  into  man  a  living  soul.  His  word  jjerpetuates  natural  life, 
and  how  numberless  are  its  forms  and  varieties  I  Think  of  vegetable 
life  in  shrub  and  plant  and  trees — in  the  moss  tlnit  covers  the  rock  or 
that  tinges  with  red  the  snow.  Think  of  animal  life  in  all  its  species. 
It  is  said  that  320,000  species  have  been  classified,  and  that  probably 
the  half  have  not  been  found.  In  what  strange  varieties  and  what 
singular  forms  does  tins  life  exist !  Life  in  the  branches  of  moss ;  life 
in  the  drop  of  water  ;  vegetable  life  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  unturned  soil;  animal  life  in  every  layer  or  drop  of  the  sea.  In 
summer  heat  the  very  dust  of  the  earth  seems  alive,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  living  beings.  Life  is  in  the  micr(  s 'opic  insect  as  well  iis  in  the 
elephant.  It  co-exists  with  almost  every  form  of  matter,  and  in  almost 
every  temiieraturc.  The  scientific  world  was  startled  the  other  day  by 
the  announcement  that  organised  forms  had  been  discovered  in 
lerolites,  and  a  distinguished  .sn?v;«<  suggested  that  iwssildy  life  miglit 
in  this  way  have  first  reached  our  earth  from  more  advanced  worlds. 
Without  discussing  the  probability  of  this  fancy,  if  it  were  true  that 
life  could  come  in  the  midst  of  a  glowing  mass  of  incandescent  matter, 
under  what  fearful  surroundings  might  it  exist ! 

What  endless  gradations  in  the  character  of  that  life,  from  the  worm 
that  riots  and  multiplies  in  corruption,  to  man  who  bears  the  image  of 
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God,  and  is  His  vicegerent  on  earth — from  life  for  a  moment  to  life 
everluHting  I  God's  great  lesson  seems  to  be  that  Hfe,  though  working 
through  form,  is  independent  of  form ;  tliat  life  is  as  truly  in  tlie  insect, 
whose  shadowy  form  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  microscope,  as  in  the 
great  whale  that  makes  the  ocean  boil. 

It  is,  however,  to  spiritual  life  tliat  the  text  chiefly  refers,  and  the 
declaration  is  that  the  words  of  Christ,  the  words  of  revelation,  botli 
originate  and  perpetuate  that  life.  Indeed,  were  there  no  dccliiratiou 
we  might  infer  so  much  from  the  fact  of  revelation  being  given  to  man. 
Unless  needed  to  awaken  his  sensibilities,  why  did  God  stoo2i  to  Mount 
Sinai  to  utter  in  thunder-tones  His  eternal  law?  Unless  life  was 
impossible  without  it,  why  did  Christ  stoop  to  the  manger  and  the 
cross,  and  in  the  tenderest  tones  of  affection  offer  to  cure  every  malady 
and  to  oi)en  the  dark  grave  of  every  human  heart  ?  "Why  Avas  the  Jew 
instructed  to  bind  the  law  as  frontlets  between  his  cye«,  and  as  borders 
on  his  garments,  and  to  talk  of  it  to  his  children  lying  down  and  rising 
up  ?  Everywhere  is  religion  sfjoken  of  as  life,  both  in  precejjts  and 
prophecy.  Moses  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  fed  thee  with  manna  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know  ;  that  He  might  make 
thee  know  tliat  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  doth  man  live."  Every 
Christian  will  recall  how  the  Saviour  quoted  this  passage  in  the  hours 
of  His  temptation.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  beautifully  foretells  the 
coming  of  Christianity.  He  carries  us  to  the  temple,  and  water  drops 
from  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  and  issues  eastward  from  the  thresh- 
old of  the  temple.  A  thousand  cubits  are  measured,  and,  without 
any  added  streams,  the  water  has  risen  to  the  ankles,  another  thousand 
to  the  knees,  another  thousand  to  the  loins,  and  in  another  thousand,  a 
river  to  swim  in,  and  that  cannot  be  passed  over.  As  the  waters  jjour 
down  the  deep,  dreary  valley,  trees  grow  upon  the  banks,  and  the  dead 
sea  becomes  alive  with  fish.  Everything  liveth  whithersoever  the 
waters  come.  Such  is  a  picture  of  a  world  dead  in  sin,  made  alive  by 
the  stream  which  issues  from  the  temi)le  of  God.  Again  is  the  jjroplict 
carried  to  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  Tliey  are  very  many  and  very  dry. 
As  he  looks  upon  this  scene  of  desolation  and  death,  a  voice  inquires, 
"Can  these  dry  bones  live?"  Though  seemingly  impossible,* he 
answers,  "  O  Lord  God,  Thou  knowest."  At  God's  command  he  j)ro- 
claims,  "  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  Behold  a 
shaking,  and  the  bones  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone,"  and  "  sinews 
and  flesh  come  upon  them."  Again  he  proijhesies,  "  O  breath,  come 
from  the  four  winds,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live." 
"  And  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  ui)  upon 
their  feet  an  exceeding  great  arn  y."  Can  there  be  a  more  vivid 
illustration  of  the  word  of  God  being  "spirit  and  life"?  Can  there 
be  any  field  so  hopeless  to  which  a  minister  of  Christ  shall  carry  the 
life-giving  Gospel  ?     These  pictures  represent  the  nations  still  in  the 
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"fjarkncss  of  hoatlionism."  Thoi'o  are  shadows,  it  ia  true— even  dark 
'shadows — over  lauds  nominally  Christian,  but  iu  the  rcf^ions  hcj'ond 
tlic  sha<lows  grow  wider  and  darker.  The  great  movement  which  the 
world  has  made  in  the  last  two  centuries  received  not  a  single  impulse 
outside  of  Christendom.  But,  like  the  stream  of  vivifying  water,  oi 
tlic  l)reath  on  the  dry  bones,  wherever  the  words  of  'Christ  are  taught, 
the  nations  awake  to  life  and  activity.  The  words  of  great  men  have 
freiiucntly  given  to  nations  or  races  increasing  influence  and  pro- 
niiuence.  AVhat  did  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Homer  for  Greece  I  What 
did  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  for  I^ngland  I  The  example  and 
teaching  of  one  philosopher  may  elevate  many.  How  many  erring 
Greeks  did  Socrates  turn  to  higher  thoughts  and  a  nobler  life  I  Alex- 
ander, yvfi  are  told,  so  admired  Homer  that  he  slept  with  a  copy  under 
his  pillow,  and  Homer's  heroes  inspired  him  with  bravery  and  daring. 
But  if  God  speaks  to  man,  if  from  the  depths  of  eternity  and  from  the 
height  of  His  glory  He  utters  words  not  only  of  wisdom  but  of  affection 
and  love — if  He  offers  rest  to  the  weary,  extends  His  arms  to  every 
returning  prodigal,  and  promises  a  crown  of  immortality  to  every 
faithful  servant — how  i)owerfully  must  such  words  affect  tlie  hearts 
and  lives  of  men !  And  if,  accompanying  these  words,  strangely 
wrapped  up  in  them,  there  is  a  si)iritual  omnipotence  which  softens 
and  melts  the  most  obdurate ;  which  sweetly  whispers  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  though  they  bo  many ;  which  purities  the  heart,  which  tills  it 
with  peace  and  love  and  joy — even  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ; 
is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  redeemed  and  i)uritied  spirits  shall 
become  one  with  Christ,  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one  ?  No  nuirvel  is 
it  tliat  amidst  the  tortures  and  fires  of  i)ersecutiou  some  of  the  early 
Christians,  dying,  clasped  the  Evangels  to  their  bosoms,  and  thus  slept 
in  Jesus,  in  perfect  assurance  that  He  would  raise  them  up  at  the  last 
day.  Divine  words  have  ever  made  men  heroes.  Even  fancied  Divine 
words,  as  of  the  oracle  to  Alexander,  or  the  imaginings  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
inspired  almost  irresistible  power.  The  belief  in  an  invisible,  omni- 
potent power  always  present,  prepares  men  for  deeds  of  valour  and 
sustains  them  in  trials.  How  valiant  were  Cromwell's  hosts  when  he 
shouted  at  Naseby  as  the  sun  arose,  "Let  God  arise!  let  His  enemies 
be  scattered !  "  How  brave  were  the  martyrs  1  How  many  delicate, 
sensitive  women,  burned  at  the  stake,  sustained  even  to  joyfulness  at 
the  thought  of  being  accounted  worthy  to  gutter  for  their  Master,  and 
confident  in  His  promise  of  eternal  life  ! 

During  His  earthly  abode  Jesus  showed  how  truly  His  words  were 
spirit  and  life.  The  i)ro)jh(;ts  had  foretold  His  wonderful  works,  and 
tlieir  prophecies  He  fulfilled.  The  sick  of  every  disease,  tlie  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  the  cripi)le,  the  leper,  the  paralytic,  and  the  demoniac 
were  brouglit  to  Him,  and  by  a  word  "  He  healed  them  all."  He  came 
to  the  abodes  of  death,  restored  the  damsel,  gave  back  the  widow's  sou 
from  the  bier,  and  called  Lazarus  from  his  tomb.     Nor  were  these 
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tjxprcssnons  of  synipathy  or  iminifestatiouH  of  power  clcHiRiiod  merely 
for  tho  •wee))inf;  frieuds.  Ho  spoke  through  tlicni  to  the  licarts  of 
parcntH,  widows  and  sisters  of  all  lands  and  of  all  af^es,  His  sympathy 
for  suO'criug  humanity,  and  gave  tho  Idessed  assuranco  that  "  earth 
hath  no  sorrows  which  heaven  cannot  euro."  Think  also  how  simple 
were  His  words,  how  ai)parently  without  any  effort  Divine  i)ower 
iicconii)lished  its  {^rand  results  I  How  quietly  lie  spoke  to  the  winds, 
how  cahnly  He  hlessed  the  hread — all  Ho  did  was  hy  a  word — a  hreatli 
—  and  nothing  more.  There  was  no  second  trial — no  experimenting, 
but  an  evident  consciousness  of  exhanstless  power.  His  words  reached 
spirit  as  well  as  nnitter — the  pliysical  was  but  the  type  of  the  spiritual. 
•'  Wlietlier  is  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  bo  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say.  Arise 
and  walk."  As  He  healed  every  disease,  so  Ho  forgives  every  sin. 
His  word  called  the  dead  to  life,  the  same  word  saves  those  wlio  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  No  disease  was  so  terrible  Christ  could 
not  cure  it — there  is  no  sinner  so  depraved  that  Cln-ist  cannot  save  hira. 

Tho  same  power  that  accompanied  the  words  of  Christ  wlien  si)()ken 
by  His  lii)s,  accompanies  Ills  words  when  spoken  by  His  servants.  For 
He  has  pronused  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  liath 
said,  "  He  that  bclicveth  in  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  ho  do  also; 
and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  becanse  I  go  unto  tho 
Father."  So  His  words  have  revolutionised  the  world.  Idolatry 
disai)peared  before  the  Bible.  Dagon  lies  broken  before  the  ark. 
Temples  have  been  closed  and  abandoned.  The  cross  was  exalted 
above  the  eagle  of  the  Cuiseu-s,  and  is  to-day  conspicuous  above  the 
banners  of  tlie  nations.  Kings  have  become  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  nursing  mothers,  and  the  gold  and  the  glory  of  the  earth  are 
being  offered  to  our  Messiah.  Errors  have  been  vanquished,  for  the 
word  of  tho  Lord  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword. 

Great  reforms  have  always  been  iireceded  and  accompanied  by  the 
study  of  God's  Word.  In  the  days  of  Josiah  and  of  P^zra  tlie  people 
were  brought  by  reading  of  the  law  to  jjenitence  and  prayer.  Tho 
early  Christians  studied  the  Scriptures,  among  whom  the  Beroans  were 
specially  noted.  Translations  were  early  made  into  native  languages. 
The  copies,  however,  were  costly  and  rare  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  age  of  the  Reformation  was  ijreceded  by  translating  an<l 
printing  the  Bible  in  the  European  languages,  Huss,  Tyndall,  Wiek- 
lifife,  and  Luther  were  as  "  morning  stars  "  of  that  Reformation,  which 
stirred  tho  heart  of  Europe,  and  detached  neai'ly  one-half  of  it  from 
tho  Papacy.  A  large  part  of  the  other  half  would  have  followed  had 
not  the  reading  of  the  Biblo  been  interdicted,  and  had  not  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  fires  of  martyrdom  been  employed  against  Pro- 
testantism. In  all  the  great  revivals  which  have  since  occurred,  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  formed  an  important  part. 

Met  to-day,  as  members  of  the  Methodist  family,  in  a  special  re- 
anion,  we  may,  without  a  charge  of  egotism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
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bif^ntry  on  the  other,  refer  nioro  spccificiiUy  to  that  ^^rciit  rcvivul  wliich 
Cdiiiitieiicccl  under  the  hiboiiVH  of  John  Wesley  iind  his  ooiKljntors,  the 
juthieucc  of  wliich  has  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  the  ^^Idhc.  The 
pcrni  of  that  threat  movement  was  in  what  was  termed  the  "  Holy 
Club"  iu  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  simply  a  mcetinj^  of  a  few 
tutors  and  students,  who  examined  earefully  and  critically  tlui  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  and  who  resolved  to  inactise  implicitly  its  Divine 
commands.  Among  them  there  was  neither  fanaticism  uor  enthusiusm. 
neither  excitement  uor  deep  emotion.  They  iuvoked  Ciod's  blessing 
upon  their  pursuits,  and  prayed  for  Divine  li<^ht  and  guidance.  They 
firmly  believed  that  the  IJible  was  the  word  of  God,  and  they  studied 
its  meaning  thoroughly,  that  tiny  might  be  able  more  intelligently  and 
more  perfectly  to  obey.  Taught  by  that  Word,  they  visited  "  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  allliction,  and  kept  themselves 
unspotted  from  the  world."  They  were  good  students,  obedient  to  the 
rules  of  the  University,  faitliful  to  thuir  Church  duties,  and  just  and 
honourable  iu  all  their  relations.  Believing  it  to  bo  their  duty  tc 
redeem  the  time  because  it  was  precious,  they  practised  great  regu- 
larity, shunned  all  revelry  as  well  as  amusements,  avoided  injurious 
comi)any,  and  gave  all  their  sjjare  moments  to  works  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  They  visited  and  instructed  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and 
helped  them  as  far  as  their  scanty  means  would  allow.  They  visited 
the  gaols,  and  read  to  the  prisoners  the  Word  of  God,  giving  also  words 
of  encouragement  and  admonition.  They  lived  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible,  and  sought  to  follow  the  footste^js  of  their  Divine  Master. 
Reproved  or  ridiculed,  they  referred  not  to  the  customs  of  society,  but 
appealed  directly  to  the  Holy  Scri[)tures.  For  this  devotion  they  were 
named  by  their  fellow-students  "Bible  iuoths  "  and  "  Bible  bigots," 
and  then  the  "Holy  Club;"  subsequently  they  were  termed 
Methodists.  Such  was  the  only  Methodism  in  the  world  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago — a  half-dozen  students  and  tutors  in  tlu;  University 
studying  the  W'ord  of  God  critically,  believing  it  implicitly,  and 
obeying  it  practically  iu  every  possible  form  of  doing  good.  This  was 
old-fashioned  Methodisua.  Could  such  a  spirit  return  to  our  colleges 
and  universities,  were  all  the  professors  and  students  of  like  mind, 
what  "spirit  and  life"  would  soon  be  manifested  iu  all  our  ranks. 
What  a  host  of  "  burning  and  shining  lights "  would  soon  honour 
our  age. 

Yet  with  all  these  excellencies  tliey  had  not  yet  attained  a  full 
Christian  experience.  They  had  read,  "  Being  justified  by  faith  we 
have  peace  with  God."  They  had  read,  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  And  again, 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself." 
They  had  read  that  "Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  but  they  fancied 
that  these  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  "  could  not  in  their 
fulness  bo  enjoyed  until  the  hour  of  death  or  shortly  before.     Subse- 
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qucntly  Mr.  Woslcy  bocauio  asHociatod  with  8omo  Moravians  who 
profcHsed  to  enjoy  hucIi  a  hlesHcd  oxporienco.  Ho  listouod  to  their 
wordH,  obRcrvcd  cloHcly  their  Hjjirit  and  conduct,  and  becanio  fully 
convinced  of  their  Hincority  and  cdUHistcncy.  In  a  frightful  tenii)ost  ho 
found  them — men,  women,  and  children — calmly  hinyiuf^  hymns  in  the 
face  of  apparent  deatli.  Their  tewtimony  coincided  wit  ' ->  Word  of 
God,  and  ho  rested  not  until  ho  was  made  "partaker  of  j  precious 

faith."  In  the  circumstanccH  connected  with  his  experience  wo  havo 
an  illustration  of  tho  life  whicli  abides  in  the  Divino  Word.  Six 
hundred  years  before  Christ  tho  prophet  Habakkuk  liad  written,  "Tho 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith."  The  apostlo  Paul  felt  tho  power  of  tho 
utterance,  and  quoted  it  in  his  Epistlo  to  tho  Romans,  as  well  as  iu 
those  to  tho  Galatians  and  tho  Hebrows,  and  he  forcibly  illustruted  tho 
power  of  that  faith.  Nearly  fifteen  centuries  passed  when  tho  eyo  of 
Luther  fell  upon  it  as  he  turned  tho  pages  of  tho  chained  Bible  in  his 
convent.  It  turned  tho  monk  into  tho  reforming  hero,  and  manfully 
did  he  battle  for  the  truth.  Two  centuries  more  had  passed,  whou  one 
evening,  at  a  little  meeting-room  iu  Aldcrsgate-strect,  in  this  city,  one 
was  reading  Luther's  Pre/ace  to  the  Epistle  to  the  JfoiiKiitH,  where  he 
•'  teaches  what  faith  is,  and  that  faith  alone  justifies."  Mr.  Wesley 
listened,  and  ho  records :  "  I  felt  my  heart  strnngely  v/ar  -"d.  I  felt  I 
did  trust  iu  Christ — Christ  alone — for  salvation  ;  and  ai  ranee  was 

given  me  that  lie  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  rain  ,  ^aved  me 

from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;  and  I  then  testified  oi^cnly  to  all  there 
what  I  now  first  felt  iu  my  heart."  Thus  from  century  to  century, 
from  Jerusalem  to  Erfurth,  and  from  Erfurtli  to  London,  the  Word  of 
God  "was  spirit  and  was  life."  Then  commenced  Wesley's  life  of 
joyous  and  triumphant  faith.  His  ministry  assumed  a  new  phase. 
Having  read  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for 
every  man,"  and  that  the  blood  of  "  Christ  cleansetli  from  all  un- 
righteousness," he  became  the  earnest  and  unwearied  herald  of  a  free 
and  full  salvation.  With  a  full  heart  he  offered  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  then  and  there  to  waiting  congregations.  Multitudes  flocked 
to  his  ministry,  for  he  seemed  to  them  as  a  messenger  from  another 
world.  Soon  the  churches  of  the  City  were  closed  against  him,  the 
clergy  denounced  him  from  their  pulpits,  and  the  bishops  admonished 
him  ;  but  his  simple  ai)peal  was  to  the  Word  of  God.  As  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  facing  the  powers  of  the  world,  stood  with  the  Bible 
before  him,  and,  closing  his  defence,  said  in  his  strong  German,  "  Ich 
kaun  nioht  anders,  Gott  hilf  uiir,"  so  stood  Wesley.  Ho  could  do  no 
more,  and  he  cried  "  God  help  mo  I "  As  God  helped  Luther  to  shake 
the  power  of  the  Vatican,  He  helped  Wesley  to  arouse  a  slumbering 
world.  Though  abused  by  the  Press,  though  derided  iu  books  and 
pamphlets,  though  caricatured  on  the  stage  and  by  the  pencil,  though 
persecuted  and  his  life  endangered  by  mobs,  some  of  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  were  headed  by  priests,  who  were  never  rebuked  or 
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consnrcd  by  thoir  bisliops,  ho  kept  on  liis  way  rcjnicin;;.  IHh  joyous 
cxiiDiii'iice  uovor  tnruoil  him  from  his  HtiuUcs,  or  from  his  plaim  of 
ahiiost  boundloHB  bcnovolonco,  IIo  still  visited  prisoiuTH  in  Nowj^iito 
auil  c'lsewhoro,  and  preached  to  them  both  the  terrors  of  tho  law  and 
tlio  promiseH  of  the  Gospel,  lie  accompanied  penitent  malefactorH  to 
tilt)  ^allowH,  administeriuj;  consolation ;  and  many  a  prisoner  detained 
for  [laltry  debts  he  liberated  by  his  own  means,  or  by  donations  from 
friends.  He  organised  schools  for  the  poor,  and  enlisted  the  voluntary 
sorvices  of  yonnj:;  men  and  younf^  women  in  tlieir  behalf.  Ho  started 
iu  connection  with  tho  Old  Foundry  a  Dispensary,  tho  first  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  somo  say  the  first  in  tlio  world.  His  soul  burned  with 
missionary  fire,  and,  procluinjinj^  that  the  world  was  his  parish,  he  sent 
missionaries  as  far  as  he  was  abb;  to  every  open  door.  Ho  wrote  and 
published  tracts,  and  helped  to  form  one  of  the  first  Tract  Societies 
ever  organised.  Immediately  after  Dr.  Franklin  i)nblished  his  ex- 
periments with  electricity  ho  placed  electrical  machines  in  several 
localities,  that  tho  poor  might  obtain  relief  from  nervous  diseases,  and 
with  almost  prophetic  Avords  wrote  :  "What  an  amazing  sceuo  is  hero 
opened,  for  after  ages  to  imin-ovo  nionl"  In  short,  he  had  taken 
Christ  alone  for  his  great  exemplar,  and  he  went  about  alwaj's  doing 
good.  A  hundred  years  have  passed.  His  traducers  sleep  and  are 
almost  forgotten.  But  Wcsh'y  lives  I  Philosopliers,  statesmen,  and 
historians  honour  his  name.  His  tablet  is  among  tho  men  of  might  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  spiritual  children,  iu  all  parts  of  the 
world,  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed. 

Individual  life  is  at  longest  but  brief.  Organisation  is  required  that 
the  manifestations  of  life  may  continue,  and  that  organisation  will 
be  most  successful  which  gives  tho  fullest  scope  to  the  animating  spirit. 
The  strong  features  of  Methodism,  as  we  have  seen,  were  Bible  study, 
Bible  experience,  and  Christian  activity.  To  promote  these  wo  find 
several  provisions  ■which  are  specially  serviceable,  among  which  two 
may  be  mentioned. 

I.  Lay  preaching  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  successful  of  its 
peculiarities.  At  its  origination  it  was  thought  almost  profane  for  one 
not  episcopallj',  or  at  least  clerically,  ordained  to  exhort  his  fellow-men. 
The  minister  alone  led  the  ju-aycr-meeting  or  officiated  iu  the  pulpit. 
By  the  employment  of  lay  preachers  a  class  of  men  was  called  into 
active  labour  who  had  not  enjoyed  University  or  theological  training. 
Some  of  them  became  diligent  and  successful  students.  Mr.  Wesley 
termed  Thomas  Walsh  the  best  Hebraist  he  ever  knew,  and  says,  "  I 
never  asked  him  the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word  but  ho  could  tell  me 
how  often  it  occurred  iu  the  Bible,  and  what  it  meant  in  each  place." 
The  fame  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  became  world-wide.  These,  however, 
were  rare  exceptions  even  amopg  those  who  devoted  their  whole  time 
to  the  ministry.  The  great  majority  of  lay  preachers  worked  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  were  moved  by  a  powerful  impulse  to  preach  without 
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salary  or  reward.  Some  of  them  had  few  boolcs  besides  the  Bihlo,  and 
they  always  ai)pealcd  directly  to  it.  All  of  them  were  Bible  students. 
They  had  no  doubts  as  to  its  inspiration.  They  were  not  troubled  as 
to  what  sceptics  did  say  or  might  say.  They  listened  only  for  Christ's 
voice,  and  their  message  to  men  was,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  To 
them  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  they 
believed  that  Divine  power  always  accompanied  the  Word.  They  read 
and  believed  the  declaration,  "  For  as  the  rain  cometli  down,  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  tl;ithcr,  but  watereth  the  earth, 
and  maketh  it  to  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  My  Word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  My  mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  sha^i  ac- 
complish that  which  I  please,  and  prorsper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent 
it."  Their  faith  was  frequently  sublime.  Without  frieuds,  without 
support,  they  went  to  the  collieries  and  to  the  commons  and  to  the 
outcasts  of  cities,  and,  in  spite  of  interruptions  and  mobs,  preaclied  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  multitudes  who  seldom,  if  ever,  had 
entered  a  sanctuary.  Probably  no  class  of  ministers  since  the  apostolic 
times  had  more  implicit  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  api)lied  to  the 
human  conscience.  They  expected  aw.ikenings  or  conversions  under 
every  sermon,  and  they  were  seldom  disappointed.  To  fit  themselves 
for  this  work  they  read  the  Bible  daily,  thoroughly,  and  many  of  them 
on  their  knees,  imploring  Divine  light.  To  help  them,  Mr.  Wesley 
published  outline  grammars  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  his  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament;  but  his  emi)hatic  injunction  was,  "Have  a  Bible 
always  about  you."  As  these  men  were  of  the  masses,  their  sijirit 
spread  to  those  around  them,  Lnd  hence  promoted  Bible  study. 

n.  The  institution  of  classes  and  class-meetings  led  in  the  same 
direction.  One  of  every  twelve  members  of  the  societies  was  ap[)ointed 
a  class-leader.  lb  became  his  duty  to  converse  carefully  with  each 
member  of  his  class,  and  to  give  such  direction,  warning,  reproof,  or 
encouragement  as  he  might  deem  beneficial.  To  do  this  successfully, 
he  must  study  the  Scriptures,  and  the  early  class-leaders  were  remark- 
ably ai)t  in  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and  from  the  Apostles'  writings 
as  to  Christian  experience.  In  their  meetings  the  leader  not  unfre- 
quently  called  other  meiubers  to  assist  him  or  to  take  his  place ;  and 
all  the  members,  in  their  utterances  of  experience,  resorted  to  Biblical 
expressions  to  indicate  their  spiritual  condition.  Each  member  was 
noi:  only  exhorted,  but  was  stimulated  by  the  spiritual  triumj)h3  of 
others  to  seek  the  highest  privileges  of  true  believers.  In  these  meet- 
ings women  took  equal  part  with  men,  and  were  prepai'ed  to  speak  in 
love-feasts,  and  to  take  part  in  soci;il  jirayer.  The  Methodist  mothers 
of  early  times  frequently  led  in  family  praj'er.  Many  a  wife  pleaded 
for  the  conversion  of  her  irreligious  husband,  and  many  a  pious  widow 
at  the  family  altar  consecrated  her  fatherless  children.  Some  of  us 
can  still  hear  a  mother's  voice  ringing  in  our  ears,  as  when  wit'i  teaiful 
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eyo  she  plcarlcf!  with  God  in  our  behalf.  In  some  instances  women 
were  class-leiulers,  and  a  few  officiated  more  publicly.  Among  the  com- 
pany of  sainted  women  how  brightly  shine  the  names  of  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
Hester  Ann  Rogers,  and  Lady  Maxwell. 

The  opposition  which  Methodism  encoimtcred  almost  compelled  its 
early  members  to  study  the  Bible  in  self-defence.  Their  doctrines 
were  everywhere  assailed.  Antinomianism  had  taken  possession  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pulpits  and  of  the  public  mind,  and  its  votaries 
opposed  with  great  earnestness  the  doctrines  of  a  free  and  full  salva- 
tion. The  Methodists,  believing  in  the  possible  salvation  of  all  men, 
and  further  believing  tliat  each  one  was  responsible  for  all  the  talents 
and  opportunities  bestowed,  felt  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to 
make  personal  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  perisliing  world. 

Of  the  success  of  Methodism  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  detail.  That 
will  bo  better  done  by  others  during  the  progress  of  our  C*  iference. 
That  we  are  here  to-day  is  evidence  of  our  success.  We  have  come 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  from  distant  islands  of  the  sea. 
The  Gospel  is  preached  by  the  sons  of  Wesley  in  more  than  thirty 
different  languages.  The  common  people  have  heard  them  gladly,  and 
have  gathered  into  its  sanctuaries.  They  have  published  books  and 
tracts,  founded  schools,  and  are  establishing  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and 
homes  for  the  aged  and  the  orphan.  Beginning  among  the  poor  and 
unknown,  whose  hearts  have  been  strangclj'  warmed,  they  have  risen, 
as  heated  air  always  rises,  and  are  touching  here  and  there  the  wise 
and  gi-eat  and  strong,  though  its  triumphs  are  still  largely  among  the 
masses.  Leaving  the  land  of  its  earliest  triumphs,  it  has  reached  the 
heathen  in  his  abodes  of  darkness,  encountered  the  Mohammedan  in 
his  bigotry  and  fierceness,  and  has  confronted  the  Romanist  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Vatican.  It  has  bravery  and  daring.  It  has  spirit  and 
life. 

Ho^'  has  this  success  been  gained,  if  not  by  the  spirit  and  life  which 
Christ  imparts?  Where  are  the  human  agencies  adequate  for  such 
results  ? 

I.  It  has  not  made  its  conquests  by  the  sword,  or  by  the  employment 
of  force.  Mohammedanism  overran  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa, 
and  parts  of  Europe,  by  their  enthusiastic  armies.  They  conquered 
by  force,  and  to-day  it  holds  its  votaries  chiefly  by  repressing  free 
utterances  apd  action.  Romanism  regained  full  control  of  Bohemia, 
parts  of  Bavaria,  France,  and  Belgium,  only  by  military  power  and  by 
terrible  cruelties.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  ashes  of 
Huss,  and  the  thousands  murdered  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  bear  fearful 
testimony.  But  Methodism  has  never  wielded  a  sword.  It  has  had 
no  prisons  ;  it  has  never  even  cut  off  an  ear  in  self-defence. 

II.  It  has  not  grown  by  Government  favouif  or  patronage.  From  its 
origin  to  this  day,  it  has  not  in  any  civilised  land  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
royalty,  or  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  nobility.     It  has  had  but  few 
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powerful  frientls  at  Conrfc.  Nor  has  it  received  money  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  Romanists  and  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Romanists 
and  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  have  fed  more  or  less  at  the  public 
treasury.  In  America,  in  early  times,  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists  were  supported  partly  at  the  public  expense.  But  Me- 
thodism has  stood  alone,  unbcfricnded  by  the  Government,  and  unaided 
by  its  treasury.  Its  people  have  never  been  dependent,  and  hence 
have  acquired  self-reliance,  and  dare  to  express  their  opinions  in  the 
face  of  opposition.  They  have  passed  through  serious  convulsions  of 
government  without  harm,  for  they  had  no  power  or  place  to  lose. 
But,  though  unaided  by  Governments,  they  have  ever  been  loyal.  No 
people  have  volunteered  more  freely  their  means,  or  consecrated  more 
promptly  their  lives,  in  their  country's  service.  They  liave  borne  the 
burdens,  without  enjoying  the  patronage  to  any  gi'cat  extent. 

III.  Nor  did  they  own  large  landed  estates,  or  possess  great  wealth. 
In  other  years,  patents  were  granted  for  large  tracts  of  land,  wliich 
became  to  families,  and  indirectly  to  Churches,  of  great  value.  The 
cases  of  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  may  be  cited  as  instances. 
But  Methodism  had  no  such  sources  of  wealth.  Its  people  at  first 
were  poor  ;  they  had  no  estates  and  no  endowments. 

IV.  Nor  had  it  special  assistance  from  Schools,  or  from  old  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  its  earlier  years  it  had  none.  Mr.  Wesley 
founded  and  struggled  for  years  to  maintain  the  Kingswood  school, 
which  has  had  a  proud  record,  and  has  accompliKhed  great  good.  But 
what  was  that  compared  with  the  venerable  colleges  and  rich  endow- 
ments in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland?  It  is  well  known  that  until 
comparatively  recently  Oxford  and  Cambridge  refused  their  honours 
without  subscription  to  the  Thirty -nine  Articles ;  and  the  sons  of 
Methodism  wlio  sought  a  university  education  were  estranged  from 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  In  America  the  literary  institutions  were 
under  the  control  of  some  of  the  older  churches,  and  while  no  religious 
test  was  legal,  the  whole  influence  was  thrown  against  Methodist 
theology  and  usages.  Some  of  us  well  remember  the  proscription  and 
ridicule  through  which  we  passed  on  account  of  our  faith.  ^  At  last,  in 
self-defence,  Methodism  was  obliged  to  build  its  own  seminaries  and 
colleges.  But  what  an  unequal  struggle  I  A  people  few  in  numbers, 
without  wealth,  to  come  into  competition  with  the  strcngtli  and 
endowments  of  centuries  I  When  we  look  around  us  and  see  wliat 
has  been  accomijlished  in  this  direction,  and  what  facilities  are  now 
afforded,  we  can  only  say,  What  hath  God  wrought ! 

V.  Nor  did  it  enjoy  the  powerful  advocacy  of  tlie  Press.  In  its  earlier 
years  it  was  fearfully  traduced  and  misrepresented,  and  to  this  day  it 
is  the  subject  of  unjust  and  merciless  criticism  from  old-established 
papers  and  reviews.  Nor  is  the  ink  scarcely  dry  upon  pages  prepared 
and  published  by  its  enemies  to  caricature  it,  iu  view  of  this  G^cumeni- 
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cal  Session.  But  its  opponents  forget  that  it  has  stood  this  ordeal 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  serious  injury.  To  defend 
himself  and  his  cause,  as  well  as  to  furnish  religious  reading  for  his 
people,  Mr.  Wesley  early  estahlished  a  magazine,  which  still  lives. 
This  has  been  followed  by  papers  and  periodicals  in  many  countries 
and  languages,  until  it  may  be  boldly  said  that  the  press  of  Methodism 
is  not  surpassed  in  the  number  of  its  issues,  or  in  the  ability  of  its 
management,  by  the  press  of  any  other  denomination.  Meanwhile  the 
general  Press  has  become  more  courteous,  and  we  have  little  of  which 
to  complain,  except  from  a  few  controlled  by  our  enemies. 

VI.  Nor  did  it  grow  because  the  times  were  propitious.  The  age  of 
its  origin  was  one  of  spiritual  darkness.  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  largely  lapsed  into  infidelity.  Ministers 
even  in  the  pulpit  cast  doubts  upon  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Some  of 
them,  by  their  lives  and  writings,  brought  discredit  on  the  sacred  desk. 
Immorality  was  rampant.  This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  divines, 
statesmen,  and  historians.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  such  movement 
as  tl-cit  of  the  Wesleys,  England  would  have  followed  France  in  her 
terrible  career.  I  heard  Cardinal  Maiming,  in  his  sermon  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England,  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  John  Wesley  and  his  preaching 
of  justification  by  faith,  "  no  man  could  tell  to  what  a  depth  of 
degradation  England  would  have  sunk." 

VII.  It  may  be  said  that  the  unprecedented  growth  of  Methodism, 
especially  in  America  and  Australia,  is  due  largely  to  emigration  from 
older  lands.  It  undoubtedly  has  thus  received  many,  very  many, 
valuable  accessions,  but  its  relative  growth  cannot  be  traced  to  this 
cause.  The  heaviest  emigration  was  for  many  years  from  Ireland. 
But  in  Ireland  there  is,  according  to  the  census,  but  one  Methodist  to 
every  100  of  the  population.  There  is  but  one  Methodist  to  ten 
Presbyterians.  If  the  emigration  is  relatively  equal,  other  Churches 
must  receive  99  for  every  one  that  swells  the  Methodist  ranks.  Still 
stronger  is  the  ratio  against  Methodism  ou  the  Continent  and  in 
Scotland.  In  England  the  proportion  is  different,  but  the  Established 
Church  still  largely  outnumbers  them,  and,  cousi-'iniently,  in  the 
emigration  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  are  largely  the  gainers. 

If,  then,  its  growth  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  sword,  by 
Government  aid,  by  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  by  wealth,  by  the 
schools,  by  the  Press,  by  emigration,  :>r  by  the  demands  of  the  age, 
where  among  human  agencies  do  we  find  the  cause  ?  Was  it  by  the 
superior  wisdom  and  skill  of  those  who  laid  its  foundations  and 
X)lanned  its  superstructure  ?  Our  critical  ''riends  will  scarcely  admit 
that.  Was  it  by  the  superior  learning  or  eloquence  of  its 
ministry  ?  That  will  scarcely  be  granted.  Was  it  by  social 
position  and  influence  ?  That  would  be  denied.  Was  it  by  the 
as£>u.mptioQ  of  exclusive   powers   or  privileges  ?     It  never  claimed 
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apostolic  succession.  It  had  no  close  commnnion.  From  its  earliest 
history  it  recognised  as  Christians  all  who  loved  and  honoured  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  its  altars  nor  its  pulpits  have  ever  been 
closed  against  Christians  or  Christian  ministers  by  canons  either 
of  brass  or  of  parchment.  Where,  then,  can  be  the  secret  of  its 
success,  save  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  life  ?  Its  ministers  felt  the  power 
of  a  Divine  call.  Like  the  Apostle,  woe  was  upon  them  if  they 
preached  not  the  Gospel.  They  braved  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
heat,  swam  streams  and  threaded  forests,  endured  persecution  and 
reproach,  to  save  their  fellow-men.  The  people  recognised  their 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  believed  that  they  were  sent  of  God, 
listened  to  their  words,  and  were  saved.  Thus  societies  were  gathered 
without  church  edifices  and  without  regular  pastors.  They  met 
together  for  singing,  prayer,  and  mutual  exhortation,  until  increasing 
numbers  and  means  enabled  them  to  erect  an  humble  building  and  to 
establish  a  congregation.  They  grew  because  there  was  unoccupied 
territory.  They  grew  because  the  Head  of  the  Church  had  given  to 
them  "  si)irit  and  life." 

There  are  those,  however,  who  disparage  Methodism  because  it  liaa 
had  divisions,  and  they  predict  its  early  disintegration.  For  the  same 
reason  Cliristianity  itself  might  be  disparaged.  The  learned  and 
eloquent  Bossuet  wrote  a  work  against  Protestantism  on  account  of  its 
variations — showing  its  weakness ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  last 
century,  its  progress  has  been  more  rapid  than  ever  before.  I  am  not 
sure  that  these  divisions  are  an  unmixed  evil.  They  seem  to  me  to 
haA'e  compensations  also.  With  the  different  tastes  and  habits  of  men, 
I  faiicj'  that,  through  churches  somewhat  (differently  organised,  and 
with  different  usages,  more  minds  may  be  won  for  Christ.  Certainly 
we  m  ly  be  provoked  even  to  love  and  good  works.  It  seems  also  to 
me  that  as  God  has  showed  us  physical  life  in  almost  everj'  possible 
form.  He  means  that  we  shall  understand  that  Christian  life  may  exist 
and  flourish  in  different  organisations  and  usages.  He  would  show  us 
that  there  is  no  sacredness  in  mere  ecclcsiasticism.  Organisation  has 
its  value,  and  every  member  of  each  church  should  b'^  Liue  to  his 
association  ;  yet  the  organisation  is  only  the  temple  in  which  the  life 
dwells.  The  organisation  is  of  man.  The  life  is  of  Christ.  Were 
there  but  one  organisation  witli  certain  usages  that  prospered,  we 
should  think  its  forms  and  usages  were  in  themselves  sacred,  we  should 
grow  narrow  and  bigoted.  Our  Church  would  be  the  Church,  and  all 
others  would  be  schismatics.  But  when  we  see  life  in  other  churches, 
we  learn  that  the  God  of  the  Jew  is  the  God  of  the  Gentile  also.  We 
recognise  a  brother  beloved  in  every  member  of  the  family,  and  praise 
God  for  the  infinitude  of  His  grace,  Quito  possibly,  also,  in  these 
separate  organisations  a  little  more  flexibility  may  be  gained,  and, 
while  holding  fast  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  contending 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  we  may  learn  from 
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each  other  something  that  may  help  us  in  conquering  the  world  for 
Christ. 

As  to  the  divisions  in  the  Methodist  familj',  there  is  little  to  mar  the 
family  likeness.  For,  first,  there  has  been  among  the  Wesleyan  ranlcs 
no  division  as  to  doctrines.  The  clear  statements  in  Mr.  Wesley 'b 
sermons,  and  the  doctrinal  character  of  the  hymns  constantly  sung, 
have  aided  in  keeping  us  one.  All  over  the  world  Methodist  theology 
is  a  unit.  Nor,  secondly,  is  there  any  radical  difference  in  usages 
The  class-meeting,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  love-feast,  the  watch-night, 
though  more  or  less  strictly  observed,  are  known  everywhere  in 
Methodism.  So  far  as  the  membership  is  concerned,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  difference.  Even  in  the  Connexional  bonds  tliere  is  general 
likeness.  The  itinerant  ministi'y,  and  the  quarterly  and  annual 
conferences,  exist  in  almost  every  branch.  In  the  manner  of  legislation , 
and  in  the  mode  of  effecting  ministerial  changes,  there  are  some 
differences  ;  but  the  jjoints  of  agreement  arc  so  numerous  as  compared 
with  the  differences  that  we  are  emphatically  one.  We  have  no  divi- 
sions as  to  vestments,  and  cajidles,  and  genuflections.  We  have  no 
High  Church,  or  Low  Church,  or  Broad  Church. 

Differ  as  we  may,  there  is  something  in  all  of  us  which  the  world 
recognises.  Does  a  minister  preach  with  unusual  fervour,  does  he  in 
all  his  duties  exhibit  unusual  zeal  ?  Does  not  the  world  say,  He 
preaches  like  a  Methodist  ?  Does  a  congregation  meet,  and  sing,  and 
pray,  and  rejoice  ?  Dqes  not  the  world  say.  They  are  like  Methodists  ? 
This  Conference  evinces  a  yearning  for  closer  union,  for  more  fraternal 
feeling.  It  is  in  the  si)irit  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  sought  a  closer  union 
among  all  Christians.  His  societies  were  at  first  independent.  When 
by  the  formation  of  a  Conference  they  were  united  he  greatly  rejoiced. 
Not  only  so,  but  wrote  in  1764,  "  I  have  long  desired  that  there  might 
be  an  open,  avowed  union  between  all  who  preach  those  fundamental 
truths — original  sin,  and  justification  by  faith,  producing  inward  and 
outw  ard  holiness ;  but  all  my  endeaA'ours  have  been  hitherto  ineffec- 
tual. God's  time  has  not  fully  come."  Again  he  wrote,  "  I  do  not 
desire  a  union  of  opinion  among  them.  They  might  agree  or  disagree 
touching  absolute  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  perfection  on  the 
other.  Not  a  union  in  expression.  These  may  still  speak  of  imputed 
righteousness,  and  those  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Not  a  union  with 
regard  to  outward  order.  Some  may  remain  still  quite  regular,  some 
quite  irregular,  and  some  partly  regular  and  partly  irregular."  Again 
he  wrote,  "  I  ask  but  one  thing,  '  Is  thy  heart  right  as  my  heart  is  with 
thine?'  If  it  be  so,  gfve  me  thy  hand."  His  great  heart  was  a 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  the  Christian  world.  Recently  we 
have  seen  a  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  a  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  and 
now  a  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference.  Do  not  these  foreshadow 
an  Oecumenical  Protestant  Conference,  when  Mr.  Wesley's  hope  shall 
bv;  realised,  and  the  world  shall  see  that  evangelical  Christians  are 
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one  in  heart  and  one  in  effort  ?  Certain  I  am  that  there  will  he  an 
(Ecumenical  Conference,  if  not  on  earth,  at  least  in  heaven,  when  the 
good  and  the  wise  of  all  aj;es  and  of  all  churches  shall  meet  at  the 
Redeemer's  throne.  The  nearer  we  rise  toward  the  spirit  of  that 
heavenly  union,  the  closer  we  come  together  here. 

I  was  walking,  some  weeks  since,  in  a  heautiful  grove.  The  trees 
were  some  distance  apart,  and  the  trunks  were  straight  and  rugged. 
But  as  they  ascended  higher  the  hranches  came  closer  together,  and 
still  higher  the  twigs  and  hranches  interlaced  and  formed  a  beautiful 
canopy.  I  said  to  myself,  Our  churches  resemble  these  trees.  The 
trunks  near  the  earth  stand  stiffly  and  widely  apart.  The  more  nearly 
towards  heaven  they  ascend,  the  closer  and  closer  they  come  together, 
until  they  form  one  beautiful  canopy,  under  which  the  sons  of  men 
enjoy  both  shelter  and  happiness.  Then  I  thought  of  that  beautiful 
prayer  of  the  Saviour,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  that  Thou  hast  loved  them  as  Thou 
hast  loved  Me."  In  loving  obedience  to  Christ's  commands,  and  in 
earnest  efforts  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  by  doing  good  to  men, 
is  true  oneness  with  Him  to  be  found.  Those  who  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  who  go  about  always  doing  good,  will  be  like-minded. 

The  future  of  Methodism,  if  I  have  riglitly  traced  the  source  of  its 
j)ower,  will  depend  upon  the  careful  study  of  God's  Word,  which  should 
be  still  more  encouraged  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  Sunday  .school ; 
upon  an  implicit  belief  in  its  Divine  authority,  a  loving  obedience  to  all 
its  commands,  a  ceaseless  activity  in  doing  good,  and  h  glorious  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  precious  promises.  This  last  feature  is  essential  to 
great  success.  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength  "  is  as  true 
to-day  as  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  The  cry  of  the  human  soul  in  its 
hours  of  weakness  and  loneliness  is  for  God.  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  where 
I  might  find  Him  "  is  but  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  humanity.  The 
Romanists  seek  to  satisfy  this  want  by  rdleging  that  in  the  Mass  the 
wafer  is  actually  transmuted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  He  is  there  and  then  actually  present.  No  marvel  that  with  this 
belief  the  knee  is  bowed  at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  No  wonder  is  it 
that  the  priest  has  such  power  over  the  consciences  of  the  people. 
The  Ritualists  in  the  Church  o*  England,  and  tne  High  Church 
party  among  the  Lutherans,  tend  strongly  in  the  same  direction. 
The  doctrine  of  aj)ostolical  succession  is  but  a  figment  invented 
to  require  a  priestly  intervention  between  the  soul  and  its  Redeemer. 
Methodism  rejects  all  these  doctrines  and  practices.  It  invites 
the  sinner  directly  to  the  Saviour,  and  assures  him  that  in  his  own 
conscious  experience  of  peace  and  love  and  joy  he  shall  know 
that  he  is  accepted  in  Christ.  There  are  but  the  two  ultimate 
theories.  The  sinner  must  come  to  Christ  through  the  priest,  who 
holds  the  keys,  or  he  must  come  personally  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
where  he  shall  find  grace  and  mercy  to  help  iu  time  of  need.    He 
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must  receive  absolution  from  the  priest,  or  must  have  the  consciona 
for'nveness  of  sins  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  have  found 
Christ,  *'  the  way,  the.  truth,  and  the  life,"  and  who  have  obtained 
"  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  should  give  decided  testimony  : 
"  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord."  K  Mr.  Wesley  was  led  to 
Christian  assurance  in  part  by  the  testimony  of  others,  how  much 
more  do  men  generally  need  this  testimony !  Where  sinners  are 
awakened,  converted,  and  reformed,  where  the  Church  is  joyful  in 
God,  men  feel  that  God  is  of  a  trut^  in  their  midst,  anvl  they  come 
unto  Him  through  the  one  and  only  Mediator. 

The  perils  of  Methodism  will  lie  in  a  neglect  or  doubt  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  a  low  experience,  or  in  carelessness  for  the  souls  of  those 
around  us. 

How  interesting  are  the  circumstances  undor  which  we  have  met 
to-day  1  We  are  in  a  building  planned  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  erected 
through  his  own  efforts.  In  this  pulpit  he  frequently  preached. 
Beside  us  reposes  his  dust.  We  are  in  the  city  traversed  by  his  feet, 
on  the  commons  of  which  he  i)reachcd  to  vast  multitudes  when  the 
churches  were  closed  against  him.  We,  his  sons,  have  gathered,  not 
from  England  merely,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  arc  here, 
not  to  legislate,  not  to  establish  any  new  doctrine  or  to  enact  any 
ecclesiastical  canon ;  we  come  not  by  authority,  not  to  seek  for  our- 
selves position  or  i^lace ;  but  we  have  come  moved  by  the  sj)irit  of  love 
for  each  other,  to  join  hands,  to  look  in  each  other's  eyes,  to  report 
progress,  and  to  exchange  fraternal  views.  A  few  days  will  we  be 
in  session,  and  then  away  to  different  parts  of  Mr.  Wesley's  great 
parish— the  world.  Could  Mr.  Wesley  witness  such  an  assembly, 
convened  in  his  own  spirit,  composed  of  his  own  spiritual  sons,  would 
not  his  heart  leap  for  joy  ?  Are  we  sure  he  is  not  here  ?  Can  we  not 
almost  see  that  face  of  purity  and  love  ?  Can  we  not  almost  hear  that 
voice  to  which  thousands  listened  ?  Is  he  not  a  part  of  that  glorious 
cloud  of  witnesses  by  whom  we  are  even  now  encompassed?  Our 
elder  brothers  Fletcher  and  Benson,  Clarke  and  Wa,tson,  who  preached 
in  this  pulpit,  are  they  not  here  also  ?  What  a  host  has  ascended 
heavenward  I  Some  have  long  since  joined  the  celestial  company, 
others,  among  whom  we  mourn  our  beloved  and  honoured  Punslion, 
have  scarcely  entered  within  the  gates.  As  I  look  upward  at  the 
glorious  train,  my  heart  exclaims,  "  My  fathers,  my  fathers,  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  May  a  double  portion  of  their 
spirit  be  upon  us  ! 

Brothers,  let  us  here  renew  our  vows  of  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  of 
increased  fidelity  to  His  cause.  When  we  go  forth  from  this  place,  may 
it  he  to  carry  with  us  more  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
We  honour  the  name  of  W^esley,  but  we  call  no  man  Master  save 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  His  words  alone  let  us  preach  to  dying  men. 
We  have  no  fears  for  the  Bible  nor  for  the  assaults  of  infidelity.    God's 
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Word  by  its  own  spirit  and  life  commends  itself  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  Our  work  may  lie  far  apart ;  we  may  scarcely  see  in  tliis  lite 
what  we  accomplish,  but  in  the  coming  eternity  we  shaU  discern  that 
we  were  fellow-workmen  in  one  great  work.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  Gobelin  tapestry  the  workman  sits  at  the  back  of  the 
material,  and  does  not  see  the  figures  which  he  is  making,  nor  can 
he  conceive  how  his  small  corner  may  be  connected  with  the  rest.  He 
must  implicitly  follow  the  directions  before  him ;  a  single  error  on  his 
part  will  m*  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Brothers,  so  we  work.  Wo  sit 
on  the  earthly  side  of  the  fabric, — the  beautiful  side  is  turned  towards 
heaven.  We  see  not  fully  our  own  work,  but  there  are  eyes  that  every 
moment  behold  the  pictures  which  we  form ;  and  in  the  day  of  eternity 
we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen.  Let  us  follow  the  pattern,  and  do  glorious 
work  for  Christ.  Then  when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail,  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  with  the  dying  Wesley,  "  The  beat  of  aU  is,  God  is 
with  us." 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
to  the  Members  of  the  Coni'erence.  The  following  ministers 
officiated  :  Rev.  Dk.  Osboun,  President,  and  the  liEVS.  Du.  liiGG 
and  E.  E.  Jenkins,  MA.,  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference; 
Revs.  Bishops  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  H.  AV.  Warren 
D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Rev,  Bishop  H.  N. 
M'Tyeire,  D.D,,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  and 
Rev.  Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne,  "D.D.,  of  the  Alricau  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
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In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Three  o'clock. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Osborn,  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Con 
ference,  presided.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  singing 
of  hymn  526,  after  which  portions  of  the  11th  and  12th  chapters 
of  Isaiah  were  read  by  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Young,  Secretary  of  the 
British  AVesIeyan  Conference.  The  Rev.  E,  E.  Jenkins,  M.A., 
offered  prayer. 

Tiie  Rev.  John  Bond,  Secretary  to  the  Eastern  Section  of  the 
General  Executive  Committee,  ihen  called  the  Roll  of  the  Members 
of  the  Conference. 

Mu.  Bond  read  the  following  Report  from  the  Business  Com- 
mittee :— 

I.  "That  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  be  the  permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee ;  the  Rev.  John  Bond  the 
Secretary." 

II.  "That  the  Rev,  John  Bond  (Wesleyan)  be  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Conference." 

III.  "  That  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Withington  (United  Free  Churches) 
be  the  Second  Secretary." 

IV.  "  That  the  Rev.  A.  C.  George,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
be  the  Third  Secretary." 

V.  "That  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Southerland,  D.D.  (Methodist 
Protestant),  be  the  Fourth  Secretary." 

VI.  **  That  as  early  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference a  resolution  be  introduced  expressing  the  symj^athy  of 
the  Conference  with  General  Garfield  and  Mrs.  Garfield  in  their 
terrible  trouble." 


On  motion,  the  above  recommendations  were  agreed  ta 

The  Rev.  J.  Bond  stated  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  Exeter  Hall  next  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, tlie  first  to  be  addressed  on  Methodist  Work  on  the  Continent  of 
America ;  the  second  on  Methodist  Work  in  India,  China,  and  Japan ; 
and  the  third  on  Methodism  in  Australia  and  Australian  Missions. 

The  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osborn,  then  said : — Dear  and  honoured 
Fathers  and  Brethren, — When  I  was  admitted  into  full  connexion  with 
the  British  Conference,  there  was  put  into  my  hands,  by  John  Wesley's 
direction,  a  little  book,  and  in  that  little  book  there  were  twelve  rules, 
which  I  was  told  I  would  be  expected  to  observe,  and  should  not  be 
entitled  to  be  recognised  as  a  Methodist  preacher  any  longer  than  I  did 
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observe  them,  or  at  least  endcavonrcil  to  observe  thorn.  Ono  of  those 
rules  was  what  some  people  are  apt  to  thiuk  very  despotic— "Act  in 
all  things,  not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  Gospel, 
and  do  that  work  which  wo  appoint  at  such  times  and  places  as  we 
appoint."  Now,  it  is  just  in  obedience  to  that  rule  that  I  am  here  to- 
day. I  am  not  acting  according  to  my  own  will,  but  doing  the  work  I 
am  appointed  to  do  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  I  am  appointed. 
I  have  not  been  consulted  in  this  matter,  or,  if  I  had,  I  should  certainly 
liave  endeavoured  to  have  had  this  duty  devolved  upon  some  abler  and 
worthier  person.  But  I  have  been  ajjpoiuted,  and  I  have  come  to  fulfil 
my  appointment,  and  to  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, its  respectful  greetings  on  this  most  interesting  and  happy 
occasion— to  offer  fraternal  salutation  to  every  brother  and  father 
whose  name  is  on  this  list,  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  J^ngland,  to 
those  who  have  come  from  a  distimco ;  to  London,  to  those  who  have 
come  from  the  provinces ;  to  City  lload  Chapel,  to  one  and  all.  It  fills 
our  hearts  with  joy  to  see  you  here,  for  though  some  have  had  many 
fears  from  the  inception  of  this  business  up  to  this  morning  as  to  how 
far  the  design  miglit  be  carried  out,  I  apprehend  that  after  this  morn- 
ing there  is  no  fear  in  the  mind  of  any  brother  as  to  whether  this 
Conference  will  be  a  blessing  or  not.  Will  be  a  blessing  did  I  say  ?  It 
has  been  a  blessing !  It  is  a  blessing !  It  is  good  to  see  ono  another, 
it  will  be  better  still  to  hear  one  another,  aud  best  of  all  for  us 
to  unite  in  those  exercises  of  devotion  in  which  we  really  antici- 
pate our  final  and  everlasting  destiny.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 
I  have  been  asked  again  aud  again.  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I 
have  said ;  *'  What  do  they  do  in  heaven  ?  Sing  and  converse,  and  learn 
to  love  one  another."  I  suppose  I  must  not  put  in  "  pray ;"  Init  wo 
are  going  to  do  that  one  thing  at  least,  in  addition  to  what  we  shall  do 
in  heaven.  As  to  all  the  rest  it  will  be  heavenly  work.  "  Is  it  a  do- 
nothing  Conference  ?  "  says  more  than  one  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  with  reference  to  it.  "  To  bring  all  these 
persons  together  to  do  nothing  ?"  Well,  Jonathan  went  to  David  in 
the  wood,  and  strengthened  his  hands  in  God.  Was  that  to  do 
nothing  ?  And  where  would  David  have  been  if  his  bands  had  not 
been  strengthened  at  that  j)articular  time,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances ?  And  the  difference  will  be  that  what  he  did  by  stealth  we 
shall  do  openly ;  what  he  did  at  great  peril  we  shall  do  in  perfect  ease 
and  comfort  and  liberty.  Blessed  be  God,  our  way  is  clear  to  spend 
some  days  together  in  holy  exercises,  in  improving  conversatiou,  in 
sacred  fellowship,  and  in  providing  means  for  increased  usefulness.  I 
was  dreadfully  afraid  yesterday  as  to  what  I  could  find  to  say  to-day ; 
but  you,  being  all  Methodists,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  scruple  to  tell 
you  a  little  of  my  experience.  I  say  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  as  to 
whether  I  should  fiud  anything  to  say,  but  the  Lord  delivered  me  from 
my  fears,  as  He  has  often  done  before,  by  means  of  a  woman.    "  Well," 
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sliG  Haul,  "I  do  not  know  what  else  it  can  bo  but,  'Wliat  hath  Gntl 
wrought?'"  "Very  woll,"  I  Haiti  to  myself.  "I  have  got  to  that 
already,  certainly  it  must  be  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  Then  she 
went  on  to  say,  "  And  what  He  will  do  if  wc  do  not  hinder  Him." 
"What  hath  God  wrought?"  That  was  .John  Wesley's  text  when  ho 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  chapel.  When  ho  ojjened  this  chapel  ho 
preached  about  tho  liundrcd  and  forty-four  thousand  standing  with 
the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion.  I  was  curious  enough  to  ask  myself  how 
many  Methodists  there  were  in  the  world  at  tliat  time,  and  the  total 
number  including  America  was  a  little  more  than  44,000.  Hero  is  a 
good  standpoint  by  means  of  which  we  can  measure,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  what  God  has  wrouglit  for  us  and  by  us — 44,000  and  a 
few  more,  including  America — a  hundred  years  ago.  To-day  we 
speak  of  millions.  We  do  not  know  what  millions  are;  very  few 
of  us  by  experience  and  observation  have  been  able  to  realise  the 
idea  of  a  million ;  but  still  wc  speak  of  millions,  and  we  do  not 
speak  without  book  when  we  speak  of  millions  gathered  at  this 
day,  by  our  humble  instrumentality  and  that  of  our  fathers,  to  our 
fellowshii)  and  training  under  our  care  for  the  liest  of  all  fellowships  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  W^o  speak  of  millions  I  the  little  one  has  indeed 
become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation.  There  is  one 
before  me  whose  great  great-grandmother  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
thirteenth  person  that  joined  John  Wesley's  society  in  1739,  and  I  trace 
tho  succession  of  saints  in  that  iiarticular  case  for  generations  from  that 
thirteenth  woman  down  to  the  millions  that  we  s^jeak  of  to-day.  Tho 
membership  of  these  societies  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  with  many 
deductions,  I  grant,  on  the  ground  of  liyi)0crisy,  and  more  deduc- 
tions still  on  the  ground  of  human  weakness  and  uncontrollable 
infirmity,  as  in  that  particular  instance  so  over  the  whole  surface 
to  which  my  remarks  apply, — the  membership  has  implied  a  desire 
and  effort  to  flee  from  tlie  wrath  to  come  and  to  be  saved  from  sin. 
Here  are  the  blessed  words  I  Hero  are  the  first  rules  of  the  Methodist 
Society  published  by  John  W^esley — a  precious  rag  it  is,  though  it  is 
only  a  rag  1  "  The  Nature,  Design,  and  Kules  of  the  United  Societies 
in  London,  Bristol,  Kingswood,  and  Newcastle-uiJon-Tyno.  Price  Id." 
Twelve  pages,  of  course.  And  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  document  is  that 
the  concluding  part  of  it  is  drawn  up  in  the  singular  number.  "  These 
are  the  general  rules  of  the  Society,  and  if  there  be  any  among  us  who 
observe  them  not  I  will  admonish,  I  \vill  bear  with  him."  Signed  by 
John  Wesley  only.  Two  mouths  afterwards  he  had  shown  it  to 
Charles,  so  tho  Second  edition  bears  tlie  signature  of  those  blessed 
brothers,  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  but  there  is  no  other 
variation  but  in  the  date.  John  Wesley  signed  on  February  23rd,  1743, 
and  Charles  and  John  together  on  the  1st  of  May,  1743.  Ever  since 
that  time  men  have  been  taught  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  have  fled  from  it.    How  many  thousands  Lave  found  the  way  to 
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tho  Colofltfal  City  through  this  Society  I  How  many  thonflanfls  have 
heen  dolivorcd  from  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conHcience,  and  felt  assured 
of  their  free  and  full  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  their  titlo 
to  eternal  life  through  their  Saviour's  righteousuesa  t  He  tauyht  us  to 
siiy,  oud  to-day  with  much  joy  I  will  say — 

*•  Lift  your  eyes  of  faith  and  see 
Baints  and  angels  join  in  one, 
What  a  countless  company 
Stand  before  yon  dazzling  throno. 
Each  before  his  Saviour  stands, 
All  in  milk-white  robes  arrayed  | 
Palms  they  caiTy  in  their  hands, 
Crowns  of  glory  on  their  head." 

And  how  many  of  you  will  recognise  in  that  countless  company  those 
who  were  dearest  to  you  '<>  How  many  of  you,  full  of  holy  hopo  and 
longing,  desire  to  join  them,  counting  tho  time  long  till  your  summons 
comes  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord  ?  "  What  hath  God 
wi-ought  ?  "  At  this  time  with  deeper  emphasis  you  say  it,  and  with  a 
deeper  emphasis  still  it  shall  be  said  in  1981,  "What  hath  God 
wrought  ? "  We  cannot  improve  upon  the  expression ;  we  will  not 
vary  it.  It  is  our  joy  to  confess  that  He  has  wrought  it,  and  that 
whether  in  the  instruments  that  He  has  raised  up,  or  in  tho 
efficiency  with  which  Ho  has  clothed  those  instruments,  tho  work 
was  all  His  own.  And  what  wiU  He  do  if  we  do  not  hinder  Him? 
Oh,  I  love  to  think  of  that.  What  will  Ho  do  ?  If  I  may  tell  you 
in  a  sentence  a  little  more  of  my  experience,  there  are  few  things, 
if  any,  for  which  I  chide  myself  more  than  luy  anticipations  of 
what  He  will  do.  If  I  measure  those  anticipations  by  the  standard 
which  is  set  up  in  the  glorious  pioivises  to  which  wo  have  now 
listened,  I  ask  myself,  Does  my  faith  rise  to  that  level,  and  have  those 
promises  ever  expounded  themselves  in  the  fuhiess  of  their  moaning 
within  this  heart  of  mine  ?  I  fear  not.  What  we  have  seen  is  but  the 
beginning  of  what  God  is  about  to  do ;  tho  Pentecostal  promise  is  not 
exliausted;  the  Pentecostal  promises  may  be  said  only  to  Ihm-c  be 
to  bo  fulfilled.      There  are  depths  in  the  mercies  of  T  e 

have  not  fathomed,  and  blessings  in  store  for  His  Ch'  ly 

wait  to  be  asked  for  in  order  to  bo  receiveil  \\h        is 

to  make  Christianity,  as  we  heard  this  moru  i  do  ,        ueai    .mr 

Methodist  form  of  it — the  ascendant  power  in  i  whole  \>orld,^-east, 
west,  north,  and  south  I  W^e  are  not  going  to  fail ;  wf  iro  not  going 
to  retreat;  we  are  not  going  to  narrow  our  operations,  t^  Kjtrench  our 
expenditure,  or  to  retire  in  disgrace  from  fields  of  labour  whicli  we  may 
have  occupied ;  but  we  are  to  exiject  to  go  from  victory  to  victory,  and 
from  strength  to  strength.  We  have  the  means  of  doing  it,  blessed  be 
God,  we  have  in  some  measure  the  heart  to  do  it ;  and  if  faith  can  but 
be  put  into  lively  exercise  and  effort  proportioned  to  the  expectation 
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from  t!mo  to  timo  called  forth,  tlio  world  will  soon  ho  at  our  Master's 
feet.  I  am  no  prophet ;  I  am  not  about  to  expound  cnifpnas  ;  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  into  dinputcd  qticHtions  of  chronoloffy,  I  am  not  about 
to  SCO  in  passinfi  oveuts  tlio  realisation  of  tlio  more  or  loss  ohHcnro 
vaticinations  of  the  seers  of  old.  I  have  scon  too  much  in  my  little  day 
of  tlie  mischief  done  to  religion  by  attempts  of  this  kind.  But  I  hazard 
nothing  when  I  say,  "  He  shall  sec  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  shall  bo 
satisfuid  ; "  I  hazard  nothing  when  I  say,  "  .Terusalcm  shall  bo  trodden 
down  of  tho  Gentiles  until  tlio  times  of  the  Gentiles  ho  fulfilled ; "  I 
hazard  nothing  when  I  say,  "  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief, 
that  tlirough  your  mercy  thoy  also  raiiy  obtain  mercy,"  and  then  lot  St. 
Paul  say  tho  rest,  "  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  tho  Deliverer,  and  shall 
tarn  away  ungodliness  from  .Tacob  ;  and  tho  fulness  of  tho  Gentiles 
shall  come  in,  and  all  Israel  sliall  bo  saved."  ♦'  0  tho  depth  and  tho 
riches  hoth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out  1 "  How  un- 
fathomable  His  love  I  how  inexhaustible  tho  blessing  which  He  is 
waiting  to  bestow  I  What  will  He  do  for  us  if  we  do  not  hinder 
Him  ?  That  is  what  He  will  do  for  us,  and  that  which  He  will 
do  by  us,  dear  brethren,  is  in  our  measure,  and  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  faith.  He  has  already  condescended  to  use  us  in  a 
way  which  must  humble  us  deep  in  tho  contemplation  of  it ;  but 
He  has  much  more  to  do  by  us  than  Ho  has  done  by  us.  My  heart 
went  with  the  preacher  this  morning  in  his  anticipations,  and  so  it 
was  evident  did  yours.  What  He  is  to  do  by  us  implies  that  the  v?ork 
of  Methodism,  as  a  specific  function  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  not 
exhausted.  I  do  not  say  He  cannot  spare  us,  for  that  might  seem  to 
implj'  some  reflection  on  His  resources  ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  agencies 
which  we  employ,  that  the  doctrines  which  wo  teach,  and  that  the 
spirit  which,  by  God's  blessing,  we  strive  to  cultivate,  will  be  found 
conducive  to  the  continuous  spread  of  Christianity,  and  preparatory 
and  subservient  to  its  final  triumph.  Of  that  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
and  of  that  I  am  rejoiced  to  believe  you  have  no  doubt. 

Oiu-  doctrine  is  unquestionably  Catliolic— not  Anglo-Catholic,  still  less 
Roniau  Catholic— but  Catholic,  and  because  it  is  Catholic — Protestant. 
The  creeds  of  the  Church  wc  hold  excepting  the  thirteen  Articles 
added  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  Catholic,  thoroughly,  undeniably  Cathohc 
is  our  theology.  Our  evangelical  Arminianism  the  world  wants ;  for 
the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  disposed  to  weary  of  predesti- 
nation, particular  redemption,  and  irresistible  decrees  of  a  Christian 
fatalism;  in  short,  these  things  find  no  favour  now  in  quarters 
where  they  once  found  much  favour.  Our  evangelical  Arminianism, 
by  God'a  blessing,  will  supply  a  want  already  beginning  to  be  felt 
by  those  who  are  breaking  loose  from  old  moorings  and  hardly 
know  as  yet  where  they  shall  drift.  By  God's  grace  to  all  such 
persons,    our    evangelical    Arminianism    may    prove,    and    I    trust 
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will  prove,  an  unspeakable  blessing ;  but  it  must  be  our  evangelical 
Arminianisni,  and,  jodgiiig  from  present  appearances,  we  Lave  every 
reason  to  believe  it  wiU  be,  aided  as  we  beard  this  morning  by  those 
wonderful  discriminating  Christian  treatises  that  were  mentioned,  and 
aided  still  further  by  those  wonderful  hymns  which  have  carried  our 
doctrine  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  and  insinuated  it  in  their 
sweet  verse  into  hundreds  of  minds  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  reacbed.  These  invaluable  hymns  will  help  to  maintain  the  true 
standard  of  evangelical  Arminianism  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south,  and  supply,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  an  invaluable  coun- 
teractive to  much  prevailing  error,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  safeguard 
against  much  apprehended  danger.  And  so,  dear  brethren,  looking 
both  to  the  doctrine  which  we  teach,  and  to  the  agencies  which  we 
emploj',  the  fellowship  of  which  we  have  already  heard  so  much  this 
morning,  and  the  spirit  which  by  th^^  help  of  God  we  strive  to 
maintain,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  that 
leaven  which  is  to  go  on  working  until  the  whole  lump  is  leavened. 
The  kingdom  of  lieaA'en  is  like  leaven;  and  it  must  woik  until  there 
is  nothing  unleavened  which  does  not  feel  its  influence,  md  until  the 
saving  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  felt  by  a  ransomed  world. 

And  now  I  ask  myself  this  question :  The  spiritual  influence  by 
means  of  which  these  anticipations  can  alone  be  realised  being  at  our 
command — humbly  but  confidently  be  it  .spoken — and  within  our  reach, 
when  shall  we  realise  it?  When  shall  we  actually  obtain  it?  And  I 
ask  myself,  Why  not  now  ?  I  addrt'ss  four  hundred  sons  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty — four  hundred  men  who  have,  without  presumption  I 
may  say,  "the  key  of  heaven;  "  four  hundred  men  gathered  within 
these  hallowed  walls,  every  one  of  whom  I  hope  deserves  to  be  named 
"  Israel,"  every  one  of  whom  knows  what  it  is  to  wrestle  and  prevail. 
Do  I  deceive  myself  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  by  the  grace  of  God 
is  not  able  to  testify  to  the  power  of  prayer — the  simplest,  softest 
prayer — if  it  be  but  offered  in  faith  in  the  all-prevailing  Name  ?  Is 
there  any  one  of  us  to  Avhom  the  dearest  secret  of  life  is  not  the  secret 
of  asking  and  receiving,  of  seeking  and  finding,  of  knocking  and  having 
the  door  ojjened  ?  Come  then,  Israel  of  God — Israel  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  soutli,  ministers  and  people, 
bishops  and  elders  and  deacons,  stewards,  leaders,  and  officers  of  every 
kind, — every  one  of  you  that  has  an  interest  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
lift  up  your  hearts  I  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the 
time  to  pray  and  to  prevail ;  now  is  the  time  to  bring  down  a  blessing 
which  shall  permeate  not  only  through  this  assembly,  but  through  all 
those  communities  that  are  rci)resunted  here,  through  all  those 
Cliurches  that  have  sent  us  here,  and  through  all  those  associations 
which  from  time  ti  time  we  keep  in  motion  for  the  advancement  of 
spiritual  objects.  Ife  the  Lord's  hand  shortened  that  it  cannot  save ? 
Is  the  Lord's  car  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear?     Have  we  exhausted 
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the  fuhiess  of  His  grace  ?  Let  us  hear  Him  :  "Ye  have  not  because  ye 
ask  not."  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  If 
you  ask  for  what  He  waits  to  give,  He  is  enthroned  to  give,  for  what 
it  is  His  wish  to  give — a  wish  stronger  than  your  most  earnest  wish 
to  receive.  You  ask  not  for  yourselves :  it  is  for  His  honour 
and  for  His  interest,  and  on  His  behalf,  that  you  ply  the  throne 
of  grace.  Can  we  have  a  stronger  motive?  Can  we  have  a  more 
prevailing  plea  ?  "  Fiithcr,  glorify  Thy  Son."  Holy  Ghost,  the  Com- 
forter, the  gift  of  Jesua,  touch  and  fill  our  every  heart  I  Let  there 
sweep  over  this  assembly  such  a  wave  of  Divine  influence  as  shall 
exceed  all  our  desires,  and  greatly  promote  the  accomplishment  of 
our  Saviour's  purpose.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  all  in  this  Conference  when  I  say  that  these  are  "  words  of  truth 
and  soberness ;"  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  expect  a  great  blessing, 
we  shall  obtain  a  great  blessing ;  I  am  persuaded  that  that  blessing 
obtained  to-day  will  not  stop  here;  but  that  its  issues  and  its 
influences  will  be  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  will  be  a  greater  gratification  to  our  Master  than  it  can  bo  to 
any  of  us.  •"Lord,  increase  our  faith."  That  is  what  lie  will  do 
for  us  if  we  do  not  binder  Him.  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  wo 
may  hinder  Him,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  we  have  hindered  Him. 
I  have  occasionally  listened  to  rejircseutations  in  regard  to  the 
usefulness  and  honour  of  Methodism  which  I  could  not  help  fearing 
might  tend  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  to 
take  for  the  instrument  that  which  belongs  only  to  the  Divine  Agent. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  fall  into  this  difficulty,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  every  one  of  you  will  accord  with  the  statement  that  if  such 
a  temper  should  under  any  circumstances  find  j)lace  within  us,  we 
should  grieve  Him.  And  we  should  hinder  Him  by  anything  like 
ostentation,  vainglory,  or  self-confidence,  or  self-complacency.  "  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  Thy  name  do  we  give  glory,  for  Thy 
mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake."  We  may  hinder  Him  if  we  allow 
anytliing  contrary  to  that  mutual  esteem  and  love  to  which  we 
are  pledged  as  His  disciples  to  rise  up  in  our  hearts.  But  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  intercourse  which  this  assembly  will  bring  will  result 
in  the  dispersion'  of  jealousies,  in  the  mitigation  r>f  animosities,  if 
animosities  exist,  in  the  putting  down  of  every  disposition  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  at  variance  with  Christian  life,  or  obstructive  of 
the  work  of  God ;  and  that  by  coming  nearer  to  our  connnon  Master 
we  shall  come  nearer  to  each  other,  and  partake  yet  more  largely  of 
that  true  Catholic  charity  which  is  the  very  bond  of  i^eace  and  of 
all  virtue. 

And  now  I  must  first  ask  your  forgiveness  if  I  have  exceeded 
the  limits  of  my  time,  and  then  in  rex)eating  the  welcome,  which  it 
was  my  oflicial  duty  to  offer  to  this  Conference,  I  may  fall  back  upon 
the  words  of  Charles  Wesley — for  I  have  almost  learned  to  think  in 
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them,  ana  I  have  found  few  words  more  eminently  adapted  to  the 
promotion  of  vital  godliness.  One  of  hi3  earliest  compositions  ia 
lieaded,  "On  Eeceiving  a  Christian  Friend."  It  stands  in  the 
singular,  but  we  can  easily  adapt  it : — 

"Welcome,  friend,  in  that  great  Namo, 
AVhence  our  every  blessing'  flows; 
Enter  and  increase  the  flame, 
/  Which  in  all  our  bosoms  glowa, 

"Sent  of  God,  we  thee  receive, 
Hail  the  providential  guest ; 
If  in  JesuB  we  believe, 
Let  us  on  His  mercies  feast." 

That  is  the  old  Methodist  welcom  j  in  the  name  of  Jesns  f  Welcome 
to  feast  on  His  mercies.  How  shall  we  do  it  ?  We  will  sing  the  rest 
of  the  hymn : — 

"Jesus  is  our  common  Lord,  i 

He  our  loving  Saviour  is  ; 
By  His  death  to  life  restored, 
Misery  exchanged  for  bliss." 

The  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  Presitleut,  Dr.  Osboen,  offered 
a  few  words  of  prayec  He  tlien  introduced  to  the  Conference 
Bishop  McTyeire,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ; 
Bishop  Warren,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Canada,  who  responded 
as  follows : — 

Bishop  M'Tyeire  said  :  Mr,  Chairman,  we  hear  with  pleasure  your 
words  of  welcome,  and,  to  be  straightforward  about  it,  we  accept  tlie  hospi- 
talities which  you  tender  us.  We  do  not  feel  altogether  like  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  If  you  are  not  our  fathers,  you  at  least  live  wlicre  they  lived, 
and  labour  where  tiiey  laboured,  and  all  these  places  to  us  feel  like  iiome. 
Those  of  us,  at  least,  who  come  fron  my  side  of  the  water,  do  not 
approach  old  England  like  you  and  your  brethren  who  go  from  England 
would  approach  America.  Some  of  our  best  ministers  and  member.s  came 
directly  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  of  us  are  only  about  two  or  three 
or  four  generations  removed  from  good  old  Ireland,  [Scotland,  and  England. 
When  the  Conference  of  1770  was  held  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  this 
house,  America  was  put  down  on  your  list  as  a  circuit.  You  had  forty- 
nine  before,  and  we  made  the  even  fifty.  The  year  before,  at  Leeds,  John 
Wesley  said,  "  Our  brethren  in  America  have  built  a  preaching-house,  and 
they  are  in  great  need  of  money  and  men."  So  they  sent  us  two  good 
men,  and  they  raised  £50,  and  sent  it  to  us  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love. 
Fifty  pounds  was  a  great  deal  in  that  day,  and  especially  to  bo  raised  in  a 
Conference  of  Methodist  preachers.  I  suppose  at  compound  interest  it 
would  by  this  time  amount  to  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  we  are  not  prepared 
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to  pay  it,  but  we  acknowledge  the  debt.  The  year  afterwards  thf 
Conference  sent  us  two  more  preacliers,  one  of  whom  made  a  deepor 
impression  and  a  greater  record  of  Chri;*tian  labour  than  any  other  man  lias 
ever  done  on  the  American  continent — Francis  Asbury.  If  we  were  indebted 
to  old  England  for  nothing  else  but  Francis  Asbury,  our  debt  could  neve' 
be  paid.  By  the  way,  sir,  like  Paul,  he  wrought  at  a  trade — not  at  tent- 
making — but  he  wrought  in  iron,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  iron  in  him. 
I  am  told  that  the  very  anvil  tliat  received  1.  is  honest  strokes  is  some- 
where in  this  kingdom,  and  if  I  am  in  time — I  speak  now — I  should  like  hi 
get  it.  I  am  no  relic  worshipper,  but  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  that  relic', 
and  to  take  it  home  to  one  of  our  theological  schools.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  work  at  it,  but  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  could  not  hammer  out  a 
few  more  such  men  as  he  was.  We  feel,  therefore,  that' our  past  has  been 
connected  with  yours  in  a  way  that  draws  us  very  close  to  you,  and  it 
warms  our  heart  to  hear  words  of  welcome  to  England.  Speaking  of 
relics,  I  do  not  think  I  am  greatly  given  to  them,  yet  I  do  confess  to  an 
interest  for  certain  places,  and  scenes,  and  associations.  Let  me  say  to  you, 
sir,  and  to  your  brethren,  that  you  have  a  greater  opulence  in  the  way  of 
relics,  and  sacred  places,  and  sacrea  scenes  in  England,  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  has  for  Protestants.  What  Palestine  is  to  a  Jew, 
what  Italy  is  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  England  is  to  a  Protestant.  If  you 
Englishmen  are  not  good  Protestants,  thorough  and  sound,  you  ought  to 
be,  not  only  for  j-our  own  sakes,  but  for  what  you  hold  in  trust  for  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  world.  IIltb  the  great  councils  and  assemblies  and 
conferences  were  first  held  that  shiiped  the  symbols  and  constructed  the 
polity  of  the  Protestant  Churclies  that  are  now  conquering  the  v/orld  ; 
here  were  the  martyrs.  Excuse  me  if  I  say  that,  having  a  little  leisure 
and  a  few  congenial  friends  when  I  started  to  this  Conference,  I  passed  on 
to  the  Continent  to  look  at  old  places  that  history  and  art  had  made  classic, 
and  I  greatly  enjoyed  it ;  but  I  was  constantly  reminded  that  there  M-as  in 
England,  which  I  had  passed  by-  -1  v.-ould  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  not 
been  sure  of  an  opportunity  to  return — places  still  more  interesting.  No 
Campo  Santo  of  Italy,  with  its  sculptured  marble,  has  half  the  interest  to 
our  hearts  as  that  pious  dust  that  lies  right  about  you.  At  Pisa  I  was 
interested,  not  so  much  in  the  Leaning  Tower,  but  in  a  lamp,  which  was 
called  Galileo's,  which  had  been  hung  up  there  for  three  hundred  years. 
The  accidental  shaking  of  that  lamp  when  Galileo  was  present  suggested 
to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  lever,  and  it  has  been  wrought  out  in  mathe- 
matics and  applied  to  mechanics,  and  I  do  not  know  where  its  application 
will  stop.  I  looked  at  it  with  more  interest,  I  nuist  say,  than  at  tlie  marble 
columns  of  the  wondrous  cathedral.  But,  sir,  you  have  here  in  England — 
not  in  drowsy  Pisa,  but  in  busy,  bustling  Bristol — something  tiiat  I  would 
rather  see  ;  not  the  lamp  that  suggested  the  lever  to  Galileo,  but  that 
church,  the  building  and  paying  for  which  suggested  to  John  Wesley  the 
class-meeting.  A  mightier  moral  lever  Methodism  has  not  had  and  the 
world  has  not  seen.     When  in  Naples  I  was  at  some  pains  to  visit  the  tomb 
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of  Virgil.  We  felt  indebted  to  tliat  poet  for  having  redeemed  our  scliool 
days  from  drudgery.  We  found  tlie  tomb  and  the  urn  that  held  hia 
ashes.  Do  not  think  it  strange  that  we  took  a  leaf  from  the  oak  and  the 
vine  that  grew  near  it,  and  sent  them  home  to  our  friends.  But  there  is  a 
tomb  I  would  rather  see  than  that ;  it  is  in  England,  not  in  Italy — the  tomb 
of  a  poet ;  not  the  man  who  sung  of  arms,  and  pastoral  scenes,  and  ducal 
men  ;  but  of  the  poet  that  sung  of  Christian  hope  and  free  grace,  that 
breathed  the  prayers  of  the  penitent  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
as  none  but  Charles  Wesley  could  do.  They  took  me  to  the  forum  and 
showed  me  where  Cicero  stood,  when  he  pronounced  his  second  oration 
against  Cataline  ;  and  I  verily  believe  we  stood  on  the  spot  that  Mark 
Antony  stood  on  when  he  made  the  oration  over  Caesar,  and  stirred  the 
multitude  with  his  subtle  eloquence.  But,  sir,  I  would  rather  see  a  spot 
where  the  first  Methodist  preachers  took  to  field  preaching.  I  would 
rather,  standing  in  Moorfields  orKingswood,be  assured  that  I  stand  where 
those  men  of  God,  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  formalism,  preached 
the  Gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  When  I  was  in 
Milan,  I  visited  the  church  where  Ambrose  preached  and  where  he  was 
buried  ;  but  I  thought  more  of  his  patroness,  the  pious  Helena,  than  of 
him.  I  thought  of  Augustine,  and  of  that  mother  whose  prayers  perse- 
vered for  his  salvation  ;  and  in  the  oldest  town  on  the  Rhine  I  could  not 
help  being  interested  in  the  legend  of  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins.  But  greater  than  Helena,  or  Monica,  or  Ursula,  there  lived  a 
woman  in  England,  known  to  all  Methodists,  even  to  children  in  our 
Sunday-schools  in  nsy  countrj-,  and  of  whom  in  the  presence  of  those  I 
have  mentioned  it  might  be  said,  "  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  hast  excelled  them  all  ;  "  I  mean  the  wife  of  the  rector  of 
Epworth,  and  the  conncieutious  mother  of  his  nineteen  children ;  she  that 
transmitted  to  her  illustrious  son  her  genius  for  learning,  for  order,  for 
government,  and  I  might  almost  say,  for  godliness;  who  shaped  him  by 
her  counsels,  sustained  him  by  her  prayers ;  and,  in  her  old  age,  like  the 
spirit  of  love  and  purity,  presided  over  his  modest  household  ;  and,  when 
she  was  dying,  said  to  her  children,  "Children,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  leaves 
the  body,  gather  round  my  bedside,  and  sing  a  hymn  of  praise."  We  that 
have  come  from  afar,  who  have  taken  in  Methodism  with  our  earliest 
literature,  may  be  excused  if,  while  we  tread  reverently  about  the  tombs 
of  Watson,  and  of  Clarke,  ami  of  Benson,  we  gather  a  few  daisies  and 
ivy  leaves  from  the  tomb  of  i^.sannah  Wesley.  You  that  have  grown 
to  age  and  to  honour  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  the  interest  with  which  they  are  invested  to  us.  I  have  seen, 
sir,  certain  rooms,  where  great  councils  took  place,  and  tables  on  which 
epoch-making  treaties  were  signed,  and  the  Scala  Sancta,  which  Luther 
himself  once  tried  to  climb  on  his  knees  at  Rome  ;  but  of  all  places,  there 
is  one  place  I  should  like  to  see,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  yet  ;  and  if, 
d  '-ing  3'our  sesgions,  some  of  the  members  are  absent,  you  may  suppose 
they  are  hunting  up  the  place  where  John  Wesley  was  converged.     I  want 
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to  see  that  place :  it  is  somewhere  in  Fetter  Lane — if  you  have  got  any 
sucli  lane  at  this  time.  Aldersgato  Street,  too,  we  have  read  about.  We 
have  conceived  how  the  place  looked — what  sort  of  surroundings.  The 
man  that  had  been  seeking  |)eace  by  quietism  and  legalism,  and  formalism 
and  ritualism,  that  crossed  land  and  .sea,  literally  going  about  to  establish 
bis  own  righteousness,  consents,  at  last,  to  be  saved  by  grace;  and  as  he 
stood  in  a  prayer-meeting,  and  heard  one  describe  the  change  which  God 
works  in  the  heart  by  f aitli  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  says,  "  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed  :  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ  alone  lor  salvation,  and  an 
assurance  was  given  to  me  that  lie  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine, 
and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  More  than  that :  "  What 
I  felt  I  began  to  tell  to  all  present."  Having  believed  with  the  heart  he 
confessed  with  the  mouth.  That  was  the  end  of  legalism  and  formalism 
and  ritualism,  and  that  was  the  genesis  of  Methodism.  The  spirit  of  life 
having  been  given,  then  the  framework  began  to  be  i)nt  up,  the  organism 
to  be  put  on  ;  plans  and  methods  began  to  be  instituted  ;  and  all  those 
plans  and  organisms  and  modes  of  work  are  to  repeat  that  experience 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  long  as  Methodism  keeps  to  that  work,  and  as 
long  as  there  are  men  who  need  that  experience,  the  mission  of  Methodism 
will  never  be  ended.  So,  Mr.  President,  when  you  invited  us  to  meet  at 
City  Euad  Chapel,  we  came,  not  as  strangers  would  come  to  strange  places, 
but  we  came  trooping  up  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  old  places ; 
and  I  pray  God  that  this  visit  to  first  places  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
revival  of  first  principles.  Here  we  are,  an  Ecumenical  Council  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  Methodism  has  been  called  a  movement,  and  it 
began  to  move  at  once  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  and  especially 
west.  Here  we  are,  representatives  of  devout  men  of  every  nation  under 
heaven — Canadians,  and  Texans,  and  Gothamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Georgia  and  California,  in  Japan  and  China,  in 
India  and  Australia,  in  Europe  and  the  parts  of  Africa  about  Cape  Town, 
strangers  and  sojourners  in  London,  Caucasian  and  coloured.  Episcopal  and 
Non-Episcopal,  Connexional  and  Congregational— but,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Wesleyans  all  1  Here  we  are,  sir,  speaking  every  man  in  his  own 
tongue  wherein  he  was  born  of  the  wonderful  work  of  God  accomplished 
by  Methodism';  and  I  reciprocate  with  all  my  heart  your  desire  that  God's 
blessing  should  be  upon  this  gathering,  and  that  we  may  take  away  from 
this  Council  and  Conference  great  blessings  for  our  people. 
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Rev.  Bishop  Warren  (of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church)  also  re- 
sponded. He  said  :  Mr.  President,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  at  all  this  afternoon :  first,  because  so  much  has  been  said,  and  bo 
well  said  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  all  got  so 
completely  one  that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  talk  about  different 
divisions  and  sections.  We  all  saw  this  morning  in  those  fervent  responses 
to  the  prayer  for  good  Queen  Victoria,  wiiat  good  Englishmen  we  all  are. 
We  saw  in  the  responses  this  afternoon  to  the  prayer  for  our  President 
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Garfield,  what  good  Americans  we  all  are.    And  if  we  thus  rep:ard  highly 
the  names  of  those  who  rule  over  us,  are  we  not  all  one  in  that  regard  for 
Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord   of   lords,  at  the  mention  of 
whose  name  every  knee  shall  how  and  every  tongue  confess?     We  have 
heard  the  welcome  that  English  Methodism,  standing  in  the  very  home- 
stead and  by  the  cradle,  gives  to  all  her  returning  sons.     That  welcome  is 
broad,  hearty,  earnest,  English,  Christian,  and  we  accept  it  as  such.   It  fell 
from  the  lips  of  one  eminently  entitled  to  give  it ;  for,  did  not  Christian 
modesty  prevent,  he  might  say  what  iEneas  said  of  the  wars  of  Troy, 
MiKjna  parsfui.     We  accept  this  cordial  welcome  ;  and,  since  Methodism 
has  been  so  fully  treated  of,  allow  me  to  say  something  else  in  regard  to 
.some  other  departments,  of  which  I  will  glailly  speak.     Methodism  is  so 
vast  and  various,  that  no  one  voice  can  make  sufficient  reply.     It  has  so 
many  families  that  it  puts  forward  different  speakers,  else  the  eloquent 
voice  which  preceded  me  would  have  been  enough.     We  are  glad  to  come 
here,  and  yet  those  that  make  the  speeches  are  not  the  only  ones  whose 
A-oices  are  heard.     I  seem  to  hear  while  I  speak  voices  from  the  bay  where 
the  Mayjloiccr  lay,  voices  fi-om  where  tlie   Pilgrims  landed,  voices  from 
the  second  London  that  we  call  New  York,  from  that  city  of  brotherly 
love,  where  William  Penn  meditated  quietly  in  his  home  that  has  been 
immortalised  in  the  lines  of  the  poet  Gray.     I  hear  voices  from  the  broad 
savannahs  in  the  South,  from  Florida,  from  California— a  voice  like  many 
waters  of  those  great  waves  of  humanity  tliat  roll  across  the  prairies  and 
strike  against  the  Kocky  Mountains — I  seem  to  hear  voices  from  India, 
from  China,  from  the  isles  of  the  sea — voices  that  remind  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  of  every  nation 
and  kindred  and  tribe,  giving  thanks  for  the  invitation  and  the  welcome 
they  have  received  to-day  to  this  sacred  place,  from  whence  all  their  bless- 
ings of  a  spiritual  kind  have  flowed.     We  are  glad  to  come  to  England 
und  to   be  thus  welcomed.     In  more  respects  than   those  that  Bishop 
M'Tyeire  indicated  it  is  here  that  we  have  our  history.     Here  are  the  roots 
of  our  being.     Why,  if  you  ask  after  our  literature  we  point  to  Shake- 
speare ;  we  point  to  the  whole  Bodleian  Library  ;  we  call  it  ours  just  as  we 
call  the  men  ours  that  bear  the  names  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Motley, 
Bancroft,  and  Irving.     If  you  ask  us  for  our  heraldry,  we  glance  back  to 
every  shield  and  plume  and  banner  that  has  ever  tossed  over  fields  where 
human  rights  have  been  fought  for,  and  where  they  have  been  Won  ;  and 
we  call  ours  every  one  who  has  fought  in  this  fight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  from  good  King  Arthur  to  Havelock.     If  you  ask  ua 
concerning  our  relations  to  this  great  literary  outcome  of  the  age — the  new 
version  of  the  New  Testament — we  simply  say  we  have  had  an  excellent 
new  version  of  the  New  Testament  made,  printed,  sold,  read,  believed  in, 
and  preached  for  127  years.     And  if  you  speak  to  us  about  our  theologians, 
and  our  venerable  ecclesiastical  monuments,  why  we  speak  of  Wesley, 
and  Fletcher,  and  Wiiedon,  who  have  revolutionised  the  world's  theology 
on  the  basis  of  Arminius.     We  point  back  for  monunients  to  tlio  ark  of 
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the  first  covenant,  to  the  cross  of  the  second  ;  wc  look  to  Westminster 
and  the  rising  temple  of  living  stones  above,  and  then  every  humblest 
preacher  in  the  lowliest  cabin  feels  that  there  is  no  grander  architectnre 
than  his,  and  that  from  him,  through  apostles  and  prophets  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  chief  corner-stone,  runs  a  true  succession.  Yes,  we  are  glad  to  come 
to  England,  because  we  are  glad  to  see  here  the  race  that  has  not  only 
boon  religious,  but  that  has  been  allied  to  human  liberty.  We  look  into 
your  faces  and  realise  that  you  have  the  best  chance  of  any  race  on  this 
planet — and  we  belong  to  it.  The  English  have  incorporated  into  them- 
selves the  hardihood  of  the  northmen,  the  dash  of  the  Gallic,  the  wit  of 
the  Irish — notwithstanding  the  trouble  it  has  given  them.  They  have  in- 
corporated into  themselves  the  wisdom  of  earth  and  the  piety  that  comes 
from  heaven.  I  look  into  your  faces  and  see  that  you  have  combined 
your  roses,  red  and  white,  Lancastrian  and  York,  into  a  blush  mere  beauti- 
ful than  either.  The  Scotchman  stands  by  and  sees  his  little  rill  of  royal 
blood  in  Edward  VI.  running  into  the  larger  stream  of  royal  blood  in  the 
House  of  Hanover  or  Bnuiswick,  Avhose  most  honoured  and  honourable 
representative  sits  upon  the  throne  to-day.  We  come  here,  and  are  glad 
to  look  around  us  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  great  fighf  for  this 
world's  advantage,  not  only  religious,  but  political.  We  look  around  here 
and  we  find  evidences  on  every  hand  that  there  is  power  in  this  same 
English  race,  and  it  is  fit  just  now,  when  tlie  race  is  maiv.'ng  unparalleled 
advances  in  all  Christian  and  in  all  philosophical  departments,  when  the 
thinking  of  the  race  is  turning  out  of  sceptical  into  Christian  channels — it 
is  fitting,  that  those  who  have  the  religious  interests  of  this  race  at  heart 
should  meet  and  consider.  So,  gathering  here  together  and  thinking  over 
the  great  fields  in  which  we  have  to  labour,  we  come  together  as  one  to 
study  the  thoughts  that  are  familiar  to  us,  and  to  compare  them  with  one 
another.  We  come  to  England,  partlj'  because  we  are  anxious  to  see  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  ingathering  of  wealth.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
hold  the  world's  fair  in  one  place,  so  vast  and  varied  have  its  industries 
become  ;  we  have  therefore  expositions  of  single  departments,  like  cotton 
in  Georgia,  and  electricitj'^  in  France.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  gather 
all  the  world's  advancements  under  one  roof,  or  even  in  one  place.  What 
shall  be  done  with  these  great  accunuilations  of  wealth  ?  They  have 
caused  every  nation  in  t'.ie  past  to  perish.  There  was  no  help  for  Babylon 
but  burial  ;  there  was  none  for  Rome  but  Alaric  and  his  gods.  And  yet 
the  eye  of  the  physical  geographer,  looking  over  the  world,  sees  the  great 
river  of  the  Gulf  Stream  coming  from  tlie  equator,  pouring  its  warmth 
and  moisture  to  this  green  field  of  England  ;  but  the  eye  of  the  economist, 
looking  over  the  whole  earth,  sees  not  merely  one  stream  of  wealth  tend- 
ing thereto,  but  muny.  They  come  from  ever\'  land.  America  sends  its 
food,  Africa  sends  its  ivory  and  gems,  China  sends  its  tea,  India  sends  its 
Koh-i-noor.  There  is  no  sea  in  the  world  that  has  not  put  its  shoulders 
under  Britisli  keels  to  heave  them  on  their  way.  There  is  no  breeze  in 
the  world  that  is  not  straining  at  the  sail  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  kissing 
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tlie  Union  Jack.  What  sliall  be  done  witli  these  ja^reat  ncciinmlationa  of 
wealth?  Wo  come  liero  partly  to  study  tlie  oiitcoino  of  such  things. 
History  tells  ns  of  no  city  possessed  of  such  wealth  that  has  ever  paused 
in  the  midst  of  its  downward  career  to  turn  back  again  to  permanent 
excellence.  But  we  stand  here  in  the  midst  of  the  one  notable  exception. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  piety,  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  ajid  the 
wealth  of  London  determined  on  its  renovation  and  reformation.  I  am 
free  to  say  that  the  results  of  that  effort  under  God  are  more  worthy  of 
our  study  than  the  whole  13ritiHh  Museum.  I  am  free  to  say  that  names 
like  Sir  Francis  Lycett — and  I  mention  only  those  that  have  passed  beyond 
the  veil — are  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  honour  than  such  names  as  the 
brave  Duke  ;  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  our  highest  interests  and  the 
highest  interests  of  the  race,  its  present  and  eternal  welfare,  to  give  to 
man  his  best  opportunity  in  this  world  and  his  highest  advantages  and 
development  in  the  world  to  come.  Metiiodism  not  only  preaches  a  salva- 
tion, not  only  provides  a  literature,  school-houses,  and  worship,  but  it 
compels  their  acceptance.  It  remembers  that  those  who  were  merely  in- 
vited to  the  feast  did  not  come  at  all :  hence  where  it  has  its  true  develop- 
ment it  goes  out  into  the  hi<^hways  and  hedges  and  compels  them  to  come 
in  that  they  may  hear. God's  Word.  Methodism  preaches  the  solemn 
Gospel  from  the  tombstone  ;  it  sends  the  Gospel  from  all  fields  of  universal 
experience  to  every  creature,  not  only  for  man's  acceptance,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  he  cannot  avoid  acceptance,  except  by  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign 
free  will.  We  are  glad  to  come  here  and  see  how  it  is  done,  and  going  up 
and  down  this  land  on  separate  occasions,  as  I  have  done,  well-nigh  from 
John-o' -Groats  to  Land's  End,  the  Dan  and  Beersheba  of  this  new  Canaan 
of  the  race,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  find  very  much  that  pleases  me,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Methodism  that  is  not  in  England  is  somewhat 
worthy  to  come  and  stand  by  your  side.  Please  to  remember  that  that 
enormous  wealth  of  churches,  of  schools,  of  libraries,  and  of  all  instruments 
for  saving  men,  has  been  gathered  out  of  the  poor,  that  it  has  taken  and 
raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  together,  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Methodism  opens  its  heart  and  purse  to  the  lowliest.  It  has  lately  gone 
forth  unto  a  race  that  just  begins  to  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  "  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  it  free."  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  blues,  the  blood  of  Boston  culture,  and  the  darkies, 
the  blood  of  any  race  on  earth,  find  as  free  and  glad  welcome  as  they 
would  have  found  in  the  Pentecostal  Cl  urch.  Indeed  Methodism  has 
caught,  I  think,  the  Pentecostal  idea,  and,  a'o  has  been  represented  here  a 
moment  since,  it  believes  that  "  Parthians  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judgea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and 
Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  j>roselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians," 
not  only  ought  to  "  hear  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God," 
but  they  ought  to  be  welcome  even  to  our  own  Church.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  they  are.    AVe  are  glad  to  come  here,  I  say,  because  from  this  place 
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flowed  that  little  stream  which  was  alluded  to  this  morning  ;  hero  is  ful- 
filled the  vision  of  EzeUiel,  from  these  thresholds  went  out  the  Word  of 
Life.  But  it  has  gone  heyond  England  over  the  sea,  and  it  is  filling  the 
whole  world  with  its  glory.  When  we  look  back  to  the  cradles  of  the 
race  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  the  Elyssus  and  the 
Tiber,  those  cradles  are  all  overturned  and  broken,  but  the  cradle  of 
Methodism  is  still  sending  forth  the  stream  of  living  sons  and  daughters. 
We  are  toiling  in  our  different  fields  of  labour  very  much  as  we  read  of 
your  Cornish  miners;  each  little  gang  is  pushing  its  own  way,  working  in 
its  own  appointed  place.  In  times  of  silence,  perhaps,  they  hear  the  sound 
of  the  luimuier  or  the  blast  of  some  adjacent  party  or  gang  working  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  them  ;  and  having  pushed  out  beneath  the  sea  they 
sometimes  hear  the  roll  of  its  waves.  Only  one  man  about  the  mine  knows 
all  about  it — the  chief  engineer.  He  looks  down  and  through  the  soil, 
through  the  rock,  through  the  ocean — sees  where  each  man  is  at  work  ;  he 
knows  tlief  auiount  of  metal  or  coal  sent  into  the  upper  world.  So  we  are 
all  working  in  the  darkness  of  the  under  world,  each  of  us  pushing  in  our 
appointed  place  where  the  Master  has  put  us.  In  the  pauses  of  our  labour 
perhaps  we  hear  sortie  one  wielding  the  hammer  of  the  Word  to  the  rigiit 
or  to  the  left  of  us.  Sometimes  on  occasions  like  this  we  are  enabled  to 
come  up  into  the  light  and  to  study  the  whole  plan  of  the  working,  and 
see  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done,  and  rejoice  in  the  amount 
of  light  and  power  that  is  sent  into  the  world  above.  This  field  of  labour 
is  so  vast  that  it  occupies  all  our  thoughts,  and  demands  all  our  labour 
Remembering  the  vast  achievements  over  which  the  English  flag  has 
floated,  remembering  the  vast  achievements  over  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  have  waved,  let  us  remember  that  they  had  to  be  joined  to- 
gether ere  Stanley  or  anybody  else  could  go  through  the  "  Dark  Continent." 
So  in  the  great  work  that  we  have  to  do,  when  the  intelligence,  piety, 
wisdom,  and  love  of  all  English-speaking  people  shall  combine  under 
the  standard  of  the  cross  they  will  assuredly  go  through  a  whole  dark 
world. 

Rev.  George  Douglas  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada):  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  time  of  the  Conference  has  expired,  and  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  will  not  be  an  infliction  upon  you  if  I  make  any  extended 
observations  on  this  occasion.  Well,  sir,  in  responding  to  the  words  of 
welcome  pronounced  by  yourself,  words  which  own  the  wisdom  and 
sanctity  of  age,  I  count  myself  happy  in  being  permitted  to  bring  greet- 
ings from  some  2,000  ministers  with  their  flocks,  and  to  present  them  this 
day  before  this  great  historical  Conference.  Although  we  be  but  little 
among  the  thousands,  yea,  millions  of  our  American  Israel,  yet  we  thank 
God  that  He  hath  given  us  a  place  in  our  Land  of  the  Lakes  and  of  the 
North  Star,  and  that  he  hath  opened  for  us  a  door  of  resplendent  oppor- 
tunity in  the  immediate  future.  This  great  empire  throughout  all  its 
history  has  been  sending  out  its  intellectual  and  moral  light  over  all  the 
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earth.  The  liiHlory  of  the  great  Ri'piihlic  to  which  my  honmirod  friendfl 
belong  iH  on  the  ascendant,  advancing  witli  ever  increasing  power,  and 
combining  itH  inflnonco  with  that  of  tliis  niotlier  hind.  The  history  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  which  indeed  forms  part  of  this  great  empire,  and 
which,  I  think,  sir,  is  perhaps  more  loyid  to  England's  Qneen  than 
England  itself — the  history  of  this  dominion  is  but  tipping  the  horizon, 
nevertheless  it  is  full  of  prophecy  and  of  promise  of  noble  development. 
It  is  difficidt,  Mr.  President,  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  greatness  of  that 
material  heritage,  that  field  for  high  endeavour  which  God  has  given  us. 
Ay,  sir,  from  the  sunrise  side  of  our  dominion,  wliero  the  bold  Atlantic 
tosses  her  crested  billows  against  the  granite  heights  of  Newfoundland,  to 
the  sunset  side,  where  the  broad  Pacific  tells  to  the  beach  her  summer 
dreams  in  sweet  low  murmurs,  faint  and  low,  we  have  a  distance  exceeding 
by  a  thousand- miles  that  between  the  City  of  London  and  the  city  of 
Montreal  in  which  we  dwell,  and  still,  sir,  from  the  imaginary  line  that 
separates  us  from  the  great  Republic,  we  stretch  away  litcrully  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth,  llich  in  undeveloped  resources  in  our  older  provinces, 
the  amazing  development  of  our  great  lone  land  tells  that  our  Hyperion 
of  hope  is  throned  in  the  empire  of  the  flaming  West,  whose  virgin  soil 
will  yet  tremble  to  the  tread  of  freeborn  millions  comprehending  thousands 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  British  Methodism.  Now,  sir,  this  '^  tliQ 
great  material  foundation  which  God  hath  given  us,  and  on  which  wt.  are 
building,  thus  raising  the  temple  of  Canadian  Methodism,  which  we 
believe  will  be  a  home  and  an  asylum  of  blessing  to  coming  and  far-oflE 
generations.  Already,  sir,  God  hath  given  to  us  a  full  measure  of 
encouragement.  Though  confronted  with  the  most  richly  endowed,  the 
roost  aggressive  and  conservative  type  of  Romanism  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  making  our  province  of  Quebec  the  Thennopylas  of  conflict  on  the 
continent,  though  we  came  after  the  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
yet,  sir,  this  Conference  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  one  out  of  every  six  of 
the  entire  population,  and  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion, pay  homage  to  the  teachings  and  to  the  institutions  of  Methodism. 
We  lead  the  Protestant  denominations  for  strength  in  this  Dominion  of 
Canada  ;  and,  sir,  we  are  thankful  to  say  further,  that  tlie  united  Metho- 
dism of  the  Dominion  has  made  its  selection,  and  sworn  its  fealty  to  the 
old  theology  you  so  finely  presented.  We  are  thankful  to  say  that  though 
not  insensible  to  the  conflict  of  thought  that  is  abroad,  to  the  questioning 
and  unrest  of  the  scientific  atheism  of  this  land,  the  transcendental  and 
pantheistical  philosophies  of  New  England,  and  the  so-called  higher 
criticism — we  are  thankful  to  say  that  that  system  of  truth  which  was 
formulated  here,  which  was  propounded  in  this  r ontre,  is  our  theodicy,  our 
reconciliation  of  God's  ways  with  wliich  we  confront  all  the  assaults  of 
adversaries.  And,  sir,  wo  have  planted  ourselves  upon  this  ground,  nnd 
have  made  our  solenm  election  in  this  matter.  We  rejoice  that  this 
formula  of  religious  thonglit  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  controlling 
form  of  religious  belief  in  the  Dominion,  and  indeed,  sir  (as  our  reverend 
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bishops  can  bcnr  testiinonj'),  over  tlio  entire  Amerionn  continent.  From 
tlic  (lowery  lands  of  tlus  Siiiirtkotchownii  and  tlio  Asmniboino  to  the  ever 
f,'reen  ghides  of  Colunulo,  from  the  frozen  rof^ions  of  Lubrtitlor  to  the  cane 
liriikcH  of  Arkiiuaas  and  the  randies  of  Texas,  from  tlio  miHty  isles  of 
Fuiiily  to  tlie  crystal  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  there  is  not  a  city,  there 
is  not  a  town,  there  ig  not  a  villajjfe,  there  is  not  a  iicifj^hboiirliood,  where 
the  iidlnence  of  John  Wesley's  theolof^y  is  not  felt  as  a  mental  stimulus 
(ind  as  a  force  in  our  moral  regeneration.  This,  sir,  I  say  with  thankful- 
iu:hs  before  this  great  Conference.  And  while  tlie  Methodism  of  the 
Dominion  holds  this  theology  in  its  integrity,  it  is  our  labour  to  incarnate 
it  in  symmetrical  Christian  character.  We  recognise  with  you,  sir,  that 
nur  great  mission  is  to  build  up  n. oral  nuiidiood  and  to  evolve  that  most 
[•reeious  of  all  things  in  the  universe  of  God,  holiness  of  character  in  its 
integrity.  I  will  not  desjjise  the  fact,  sir,  that  amidst  the  cry  for  culture 
und  icsthetic  development  of  manhood  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
desire  that  old  type  of  Christian  manhood  that  marked  the  early 
Methodism  in  all  its  enthusiasm  and  power.  In  common  with  you  here, 
and  in  the  United  States,  we  are  confronted  with  the  emasculating  forces 
of  the  world  ;  yet  in  the  face  of  much  false  teaching,  and  in  the  face  of 
temptation  to  luxurious  self-indulgence,  we  ring  out  the  cry  of  penitence 
nnd  ascetic  renunciation  of  the  world.  Against  the  nuiterialistie  tendencies 
of  the  age  which  would  relegate  out  of  the  Church  and  out  of  the  world 
nil  supernatural  religion,  we  continue  to  take  our  stand  by  Divine  com- 
munication to  the  souls  of  men,  and  sing  and,  thank  God,  experience  that 

"The  Spirit  answers  to  the  blood. 
And  tells  us  we  are  born  of  God." 


And,  sir,  I  rejoice  especially  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  is  a 
growing  sympathy  on  the  part  of  our  rising  ministry  and  membership 
with  that  distinct  truth  which  slumbered  in  the  quietism  of  Pascal,  and 
the  Port  Royalists  of  France,  and  the  Molinos  of  S[)ain,  and  which  in 
evangelistic  beauty  and  vigour  it  was  the  glory  of  early  Methodism  to 
give  to  the  Church  and  to  tlie  world.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  believe 
we  have  maidens  as  beautiful  in  holiness  as  Jane  Cooper,  the  memory  of 
viuose  character  moistened  the  eyes  of  Wesley  twenty  years  after  she  had 
gone  to  enrich  the  heavens  ;  and  matrons  as  consecrated  as  Hester  Ann 
Rogers,  who  wept  and  worshipped  in  this  sanctuary ;  while  there  is  a 
glowing  conviction  that  the  mission  of  Methodism  is  to  spread  still 
Scriptural  holiness  over  the  entire  world.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  come  to  this 
great  Conference  that  we  may  catch  a  high  and  holy  inspiration  to  live 
and  labour  and  witness  for  a  sanctification  that  is  entire,  for  a  love  that  is 
perfected  by  grace  Divine.  It  is,  Mr.  President,  the  anxiety  of  Canadian 
Methodism  to  solve  the  difficult  problem,  and  I  confess  that  for  one  I  have 
come  here  to  be  instructed — to  solve  the  difficult  problem  how  to  develop 
a  ministry  consonant  with  the  demands  of  the  age  in  the  breadth  of  its 
culture,  in  the  depth  of  its  scholarship,  in  its  sympathy  with  tlie  great 
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livintf  isBiies  (  f  tho  dny,  wliilo  tliat  tniiiiHtry  hIiiiII  retiiin  tliat  evntiRoHnal 
Hiinplicity,  tlmt  eiitliUHiuHiii,   tliat  iiii|)asHi()ii()(l   power   ut'  appeal  tliat  lias 
made  tliu  iniiimtry  of  Mt'tlindisiii  nil   over  tlio  world  n  forco  potential  to 
coiiiinund  the  intellect,  to  move  the  emotionul  nature,  and  to  build  \m  ii 
re^a-nerated  manhood.      Mr.   Pre.sident,  we   want  iiiinihteia   like    the  un- 
tutored, coloured  brother  who   naiil  he  would   liiHt  explain  tho  text,  and 
then  apply  the  text,  and  then  go  on  to  the  lightning  and  thunder.    We 
want  men  who  can  wield   the   i)o!ishcd  l();,nc  of  Wesley,  tho   thunder  of 
Whitelield,  and  tht;  searching  unction  of  Fletcher  ;  while  at  the  sanu!  time 
they  can  take  hold   of  tho  current  scieiioe  of  the  age,  and  hariiionise   it 
with  tiie  deepcHt  intuitions  of  Christianity.     And  we  trust  that  thiu  Con- 
ft;renco  will  not  close  without  wise,  suggestive,  inspiring  words   to  guide 
UH,  but  shall  go  over  the  seas  to  develop  a  ministry  that  shall  promote  the 
enthusiasm  of  Methodism  onwards  to  coming  generations,     ^lanifold,  sir, 
are  our  sliortconiings,  over  which  wo  mourn  ;  but  we  rejoice  to  say  that  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  we  are  not  degenerate  sons  of  a  noble  ancestry  in 
the  domain  of  missions.     This  day,  in  Greenland  scfts,  our  missionaries  are 
following  our  fishermen  among  the  Arctic  ice  ;  this  day  they  are  following 
in  the  trail  of  the  Indian  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  through  the  waters 
of  the   Mackenzie  ;  this  day  they  join  hatida  with   the   missionaries  of 
American  and   Bi'itish  Methodism  in  the  isles  of  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
seas.     Sir,  while  we  are  loyal  to  every  institution  of  Methodism,  our  chief 
cnthnsiiism  gathers  nnmnd  the  missionary  cause,  and  but  lately  tho  Church 
with   which  I  have  tho  liononr  to   stand  connected,   rgse   in   its  might 
and    wiped    out    the    responsibility    of   our    exchequer   tluit    we   might 
go   forth    freehanded    in    our    labour   to    sjiread   the    glad    Evangel    of 
our  Christianity.     It  lias  been  already  askt'd  why  wo  come  to  this  mother 
Church   from  all    over  tho  globe — why  we   gather   in  this   consecrated 
centre.     Why?  that  we   nia}*  catch  a  higher  inspiration,    that   we   may 
light  our  altar  fires  with  a  nobler   consecration,  and  go  to  our  different 
fields  of  labour  to   live  and    to  die  for  Christ.      Wo  remember,  as  my 
liononrcd  predecessor,  the   Bishop,  intimated,  the  great  traditions  of  this 
land  ;  we  remember   that  God   has   made  this  land  the  theatre   of  the 
grandest  trinnipli  of  Christianit}'.     We  remember  that  when   Rome  was 
changed  from   brick    to   marble ;    Avhen   her  power    ctdminated    in    an 
imperialism  never  surpassed  ;  when  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  still  lingered 
in  her  halls,  and  the  songs  of  Ovid  and  of  Virgil  resounded  in  her  palaces — 
we  remember  that  our  forefathers  Avere  but  savages,  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
aboriginal  degradation.    We  remember  that   Christianity  came  to   these 
tribes — these  Celtic,  these  Norse,  these  Saxon  tribes — that  it  assimilated 
them,  that  it  combined  them,  that  it  consolidated  them,  that  it  built  them 
up  into  that  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  to-day  commands  the  resources  of  the 
financial  and  intellectual  world.     We  remember  that  this  Christianity  woke 
its    slumbering  intellect  which  blossomed  into  that  transcendent  genius 
that  will  for  ever  walk  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  tho  soul,  and  flash  the 
torchlight  of  it3  revealing  into  the  innermost  chambers  of  emotional  and 
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iinnp^inntivo  life.  Wo  rnnoinbcr  tlint  it  tiplifted  tlio  gcnlnn  of  liberty,  and 
the  j)ro»(l  PliintajjfciictHimtl  tiio  ii!iiijj:iity  Ttiil()rn,iiii(i  tlio  powerful  K(lwanl« 
mill  iho  woak  and  licklo  Stiiarts  went  down  bfl'dro  it,  while  I'rci'diuu  of 
conscifiice  and  of  worwhip  befame  triunipiiaiit.  Wo  ninciid)i'r  tho  brilliant 
array  of  inon  that  have  trod  this  soil,  whoHe  li/^ht  and  heat  have  gone  out 
over  nil  the  earth.  We  reniciuber  the  man  vvIioho  name  we  bear,  wluwe 
dust  licH  behind  us,  whose  heart,  as  wo  heard  thismorninj^,  was  "straiifjfely 
warmed"  not  far  from  where  wo  stand,  who  beeamo  a  reformer  in 
toniperanco  a  liundred  years  before  tho  Maine  Law  and  tho  Kansas  Con- 
Htitution  wero  formed,  wlvoae  great  soul  was  lired  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  missions  whih)  it  was  as  yet  n  Utopian  idea,  whose  fires  many  waters 
could  not  (juench,  who,  being  dead,  speaks  to-day  iu  ten  thousand  tongueH, 
who  more  than  any  man  that  ever  lived  has  woko  this  sin-cursed  world 
into  the  melodi(!s  and  jubilees  of  song,  whoso  lino  has  gone  out  into  all 
the  earth,  and  his  words  into  the  ends  of  tho  world.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
millions,  I  believe  some  twenty  millions,  this  day  sit  under  the  shadow  of 
that  vine  and  fig-tree  which  the  right  hand  of  tlio  nunistry  of  Methodism 
planted  in  this  consecrated  spot.  We  renuMuber  this,  and  as  we  shall  go 
forth  to  our  continental  homes,  we  trust  to  go  with  a  higher  confidence  in 
the  Divinity  of  our  Christianity,  to  build  up  a  Christian  civilisation,  to  secure 
the  redemption  of  humanity,  and  to  lift  them  to  tho  skies.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  stood  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  watched  the 
closing  of  the  day.  It  opens  with  promise,  it  advances  with  us<'fulness 
into  splendour,  it  closes  with  shadows  as  the  dew  weepeth  for  the  departed 
day  ;  but  over  the  river  the  departing  sun  sent  up  its  silvery  light,  which 
silvered  into  amber,  which  and)ered  into  gold,  and  goldened  into  puri)le, 
\viiicli  filled  the  heavens  until  every  cloudlet  became  as  a  chiuiot — 
festooned  with  purple,  and  burnished  with  gold  ;  and  then  begun  the 
triumphant  march  away  and  away  to  the  orient  gateways  of  the  morning. 
Gloriously,  like  the  departing  day,  has  the  Conference  begun  ;  the  unction 
and  inspiration  of  its  opening  will  abide  with  us.  I  believe  it  will 
advance  in  usefulness,  and  will  become  historically  inlluential.  When  the 
shadows  fall,  as  they  will  do  at  its  close,  when  wo  clasp  hands  that  will  be 
parted  for  ever  upon  earth,  it  will  be  only  for  a  little,  to  mount 
the  chariots  of  God,  and  then  away  and  away  to  tho  evcrlastitig  gateways 
of  the  morning.  Wesley,  with  thy  thousands  of  sleeping  saints  around  us, 
and  the  millions  that  lie  in  these  islands;  Case,  with  thy  ten  thousands  in 
our  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  Asbury,  with  thy  millions  in  the  great  lvepid)lic; 
John  Hunt,  with  thy  dusky  sons  from  the  far-olf  isles  of  the  South  ;  Leigh, 
and  Waterhousc,  and  Draper,  with  your  sons  from  beneath  the  Southern 
Cross,  the  sable  sons  of  Africa  ; — they  look  on  us  to-day  :  may  we  catch 
their  spirit ;  may  we  emulate  their  labours  ;  may  we  follow  their  example 
till  the  isles  shall  cry  to  the  continent,  the  valleys  to  tho  mountain.  We 
wait  for  Thy  law.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  great 
mother  Church  for  the  welcome  you  have  tendered  us.  We  trust  that 
blessing  will  attend  you  in  the  subsequent  pilgrinuige  of  life,  and  that 
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this  great  Conference  will  be  a  new  epoch  from  which  Methodism  shall 
rise  renewed,  and  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 


The  President  :  Our  programme  is  now  exhausted.  I  apprehend 
that  the  course  of  business  will .  scarcely  allow  us  to  hear  other 
brethren  who  have  intimated  their  wish  to  respond  still  further,  or 
who  have  been  privately  requested  to  respond ;  but  before  we 
separate,  a  resolution  will  be  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Withington. 

Rev,  J.  S.  Withington  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  attempt  to 
make  any  observations,  but  will  simply  submit  to  you  the  resolution 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand :  "  We,  the  Methodistd  assembled  in 
CEcur.ienical  Conference,  express  our  very  deep  sympathy  with  the 
i'rendent  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  in  their  great 
trouble ;  and  earnestly  pray  that  Almighty  God  may  speedily  restore 
the  President  to  entire  health." 

Mr.  S.  D.  Waddy,  Q.C.  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution.  At  any  reasonable  time  I  should  have  been  happy 
to  say  a  few  words  ;  but  I  hope  I  have  too  much  grace  and  wisdom 
to  say  anything  now.    I  second  the  resolution  with  all  my  heart. 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  :  I  have  sincere  pleasure  in  further 
supporting  this  resolution,  and  I  would  be  glad,  if  the  hour  would 
permit  me,  to  say  half  what  my  heart  would  prompt,  but  I  will  not 
occupy  a  moment  in  preventing  the  hearty»  response  which  I  kiv^w 
will  be  made  by  this  throng  in  City  Road  Chapel. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rica :  I  should  not  like  our  own  large  body  to  be  without 
a  ministerial  representative  in  expressing  our  own  earnest  sympathy 
in  the  vote  which  has  just  been  proposed.  This  is  a  vote  in  which 
not  so  much  Americans  as  those  that  are  not  Americans  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  expressing,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  outside  America,  its  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  General 
Garfield  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  and  with  all  the  good  Christian  people 
of  America  under  the  terrible  trials  and  siitferings  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Having  had  some  connection  myself  with  America  for  many 
years  past,  I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  supporting 
the  vote. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  it  was  decided  to 
cable  it  at  once  to  America. 

The  President  then  proaouuccd  the  benediction,  and  the  Con- 
ference adjourned. 


itv^l 


SECOND  DAY,  Thursday,  September  8th. 


PrcnuIcnt-'Risuov  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiiro'i. 


Subject : 
••METHODISM:    ITS    HISTOEY   AND    RESULTS." 


rpHE  COXFEREXCE  resumed    at  Ten    o'clock,  the  Devotional 
-*-      Services  being  conducted  by  tlie  Rsv.  Dli.  Dkwakt,  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  tlie  Conference  *-,o  the 
7th  Rule,  which  reguhites  the  time  to  wliich  papt^rs  and  speeches  are 
to  be  limited.  He  assumed  that  the  discretion  of  all  brethren 
claiming  the  floor  would  render  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  remind 
them  that  there  was  a  bell  on  the  table. 

Rev.  a.  C.  Gkorge,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
brought  forward  a  resolution  respecting  special  committees, 
signed  by  himself  and  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Southerland.  He  said  he 
understood  the  rule  to  mean  that  no  motion  was  necessary  to 
refer  it  to  the  Business  Committee,  but  only  the  statement  of  the 
chair. 

Rkv.  John  Bond  said  the  Committee  on  this  side  thought  it 
desirable  that  all  resolutions  should  in  the  first  place  go  to  the 
Business  Committee,  to  be  reported  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
They  had  slightly  altered  the  recommendations  which  wtn-c  sent  to 
them  from  America. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  aski-d  whether  the  Rev.  Dr.  OJeorge  had 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Boud,  ap|>rovini;  of  tbe  ameudment  made 
in  England. 
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PiEV.  Dr.  George  said  it  was  true  that  Regulation  No.  6  was 
niodifie<l  by  the  Eastern  Section  after  hfiving  been  sent  from  the 
Western  Section,  where  it  originated.  Some  matter  was  struck  out. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  clause  specially  describing  this  as  th» 
morning  hour,  and  giving  to  a  speaker  three  minutes  in  which  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  resolution.  It  was  difficult  to  send  sugges- 
tions and  hints  backwards  and  forwards  rapidly,  and  therefore 
some  things  were  taken  for  granted.  His  idea  was  precisely 
as  expressed  in  the  second  regulation :  "  All  questions,  proposals, 
resolutions,  comnumications,  or  other  matters,  not  included  in 
the  regular  programme  of  exercises,  which  are  intended  to  be 
brought  before  the  Conference,  sliall  be  sent  first  to  the  Business 
Committee."  He  never  supposed  that  there  was  any  other  body 
which  could  send  a  matter  before  the  Business  Connnittee  except 
the  Conference, 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson  said  ..e  had  nnderstood  that  any  member 
of  the  body  might  in  his  individual  capacity  send  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  resolution  direct  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  President  ruled  that  when  any  member  had  anything  for 
the  Business  Committee,  he  should  be  expected  to  name  it  to  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson  presented  a  resolution  on  Woman's  Work, 
which  the  President  stated  would  go  to  the  Business  Committee 
under  the  rule. 

Eev.  Dr.  Todd  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Payne  seconded, 
that  the  roll  of  absentees  reported  yesterday  should  be  called.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to  ;  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  the 
calling  of  the  roll  was  postponed. 

Rev.  a.  McAulay  proposed;  "That,  as  this  day  has  been  set 
apart,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  intercession 
for  the  recovery  of  President  Garfield,  this  Conference  employ 
the  remaining  part  of  this  hour  in  humbly  asking  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  him,  and  in  submissively  imploring  his  restoration 
to  health." 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  President  the  Rev.  A.  McAulay  con- 
duct';d  the  service,  prayer  being  offered  by  Mr.  Sliepherd  Allen, 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  the  Rev.  G.  Bowden,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pope. 
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The  Rev.  Wii-liam  Cooke,  D.D.  (Methodist  New  Connexion  of 
Great  Britain),  then  read  the  following  paper,  entitled  The  Grateful 
llerofinifion  of  the  Hand  of  God  in  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Methodism. 

What  a  scene  before  us  this  day !  Four  hundred  men  of  piety,  many 
of  learning  and  eloquence,  from  different  and  distant  countries,  yet  all 
of  one  family,  the  mother  and  her  childien,  assembled  here  in  our 
Father's  house,  the  revered  and  honoured  home  of  illustrious  and 
precious  memories ;  and  assembled  not  to  j)ronounco  anathemas,  for 
we  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  love ;  not  to  settle  some  dis- 
puted doctrine,  for  wo  are  of  one  faith  ;  but  to  reciprocate  fraternal 
affection,  to  survey  tlu;  jmst  with  gratitude,  blended  with  humiliation, 
and  to  stimulate  each,  other  to  more  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  and  to 
hasten  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

What  a  glorious  fact!  Methodism,  which  144  years  ago  had  no 
existence,  now  numbering,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Savannah, 
4,G88,0'J3  members,  and,  including  adherents,  a  Methodist  population 
t,i  nearly  23,500,000  souls,  and  besides  these  many  millions  of  glorified 
spirits  in  heaven.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes. 

But  how  did  this  wonderful  work  arise  ?  Did  a  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical magnates  meet  in  council  to  devise  it  by  their  wisdom,  and 
sustM.in  it  by  thek*  influence  and  power  ?  Nay  ;  it  derived  its  existence 
from  no  human  device.  It  sprang,  like  primitive  Christianity,  solely 
from  Divine  influence,  for  even  its  founders,  like  the  apostles  them- 
selves on  the  day  of  Penteco.  .,  had  no  preconceived  system  of  opera- 
tion, and,  indeed,  no  motive  but  one — to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation 
of  souls.  And  now,  looking  back  upon  its  origin,  we  clearly  see  the 
hand  of  God.  Look  at  the  country  where  it  took  its  rise — tiiis  little 
island.  Its  migratory  population,  its  extensive  commerce,  its  wide- 
spread colonies,  and  its  vast  resources  rendered  Britain  the  fittest 
place  on  earth  for  the  birth  of  Methodism ;  and  we  see  equally  as  clear 
the  hand  of  God  in  making  the  great  continent  of  America,  at  so  early 
a  period,  the  fertile  soil  where  the  scioi.  was  planted  for  yet  more 
rapid  growth  and  a  more  abundant  harvest. 

Look  now  at  the  period  selected  for  this  great  work.  Wliile  England 
was  the  fittest  place,  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  fittest  time  for  its 
origin.  For  then  the  great  work  of  preparation  had  been  accomplished. 
The  geographical  discoveries  begun  by  Columbus  were  about  to  be 
completed  by  Captain  Cook,  bringing  unknown  regions  of  vast  extent 
mto  view  for  the  dominion  of  Christ.  The  lleformers  and  Martyrs  had 
broken  the  iron  yoke  of  Popery,  had  exhumed  the  precious  treasure  of 
sacred  truth  from  beneath  a  putrid  heap  of  superstitious,  and  liad 
given  back  the  Bible  to  the  world.    lu  the  seventeenth  century  God 
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raised  up  another  valiant  host — the  Nonconformists — who  by  their 
magnanimoiis  toils  and  heroic  sufferings  won  for  us  the  priceless  boon 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  left  behind  them,  as  a  legacy  to 
posterity,  massive  treasures  of  sacred  literature  in  defence  of  Christian 
truth.  And  yet,  after  all  this  providential  preparation,  the  eiglitoenth 
century  dawned  upon  a  state  of  sad  degeneracy.  The  holy  zeal  of  tho 
martyrs  had  cooLd  down,  the  vigorous  piety  of  the  Nonconformists 
had  awfully  declined,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  had  become 
obscured  by  ignorance,  or  forgotten  by  indifference,  or  denied  by 
false  teachers.  There  was  a  slumbering  Church  and  a  perishing 
world,  and  the  exceptions  were  rare.  Meanwhile  a  bold  infidelity 
had  come.  Hobbcs  and  Rochester  were  dead;  but  Boliugbroke,  and 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Paine,  and  Voltaire,  and  liousseau,  and 
Diderot,  and  D'Alembert,  and  Mirabeau  were  the  champions  of  scep- 
ticism in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  enemy  had  become  bold  and 
defiant,  and  it  was  time  for  God  to  work ;  and  now  the  gracious  work 
began. 

Already,  indeed,  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  poured  out  in  ^Moravia, 
under  Christian  David  ;  in  New  England,  under  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Holy  yearnings  for  the  salvation  of  men  were  stirring  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Rev.  James  Robe,  of  Kilsyth.  There  were  also  the  fifteen  young 
men  at  Oxford,  satirically  called  Methodists,  but  sincere,  devout,  and 
prayerful,  though  in  error  ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  other  pious  souls, 
who  wept  in  secret  over  the  errors,  the  worldliness,  the  voluj)tuouHuess, 
and  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  and  pleaded  with  God  to  raise  up  some 
Elijahs  and  Elishas  to  rouse  the  dormant  churches  and  penetrate  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  masses  with  the  light  of  Gospel  truth.  Now  the 
prayers  were  answered,  and  the  heralds  of  salvation  appeared — Howell 
Harris  for  Wales,  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  for  England  ;  and,  as  a 
providential  coincidence,  those  apostles  of  truth  and  salvation  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  notorious  champions  of  infidelity.  God's 
antidote  was  sent  when  the  poison  was  most  virulent.  It  was  at  the 
right  time  as  well  as  the  right  place  that  God  began  His  glorious 
work. 

Look  now  at  the  qualifications  of  God's  chosen  agents.  John 
Wesley's  mind,  vigorous  and  acute,  and  enriched  with  learning, 
qualifiied  him  to  define  and  defend  the  great  doctrines  he  had  to  preach. 
This  wonderful  man,  too,  when  a  child,  was  literally  plucked  as  a 
brand  from  the  fire,  even  as  the  prophet  Moses  when  a  child  was 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave;  and  both  the  prophet  of  Israel  and  the 
evangelist  of  England  were  preserved  to  a  grand  old  age  that  each 
might  finish  the  great  work  wliicli  God  had  given  him  to  do.  VerUy 
the  hand  of  God  was  here.  Charles  Wesley,  in  addition  to  learning 
and  eloquence,  was  insjiired  with  the  gift  of  poetry,  euab'.ing  him  to 
depict  and  express  in  golden  numbers,  as  no  other  man  could,  the 
glowing  fervours  of  the  Methoilist  heart.     Verily  the  hand  of  God  wa.H 
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here.  George  Whitefield,  ■with  his  impressive  mien,  his  musical  yet 
powerful  voice,  and  his  unrivalled  eloquence,  was  the  prince  of 
preachers,  fitted  to  address,  in  words  that  burn  and  thoughts  that 
breathe,  the  ilite  in  the  crowded  church  or  the  motley  tliousauda 
assembled  in  the  open  air.  Never  were  three  evangelists  more  com- 
pletely  fitted,  physically  and  mentally,  for  their  work.  And  to  these 
natural  qualifications  there  was  added  another  equally  important — 
namely,  a  firm  orthodox  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  in  tlie 
essential  verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  Doubt  and  vacillation  liero 
would  have  neutralised  the  highest  attributes  of  mind.  But  their  firm 
and  uncompromising  confidence  prepared  them  to  resist  with  adaman- 
tine steadfastness  all  the  scepticism,  the  Ariauism,  the  Pelagianism> 
the  Antiuomianism,  and  every  other  heresy  of  the  age,  and  to  proclaim 
with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  full  conviction,  the 
eternal  verities  of  God's  Word. 

One  qualification  more  these  gifted  men  needed,  and  that  one  the 
most  inii)ortant  of  all,  namely,  a  clear  experimental  knowledge  of 
personal  salvation  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  fasted, 
they  mortified  the  flesh,  they  gave  alms  of  all  theyi)ossessed;  but  they 
had  not  peace  with  God,  because  they  sought  it  partly  by  works,  and 
not  by  simj)lc  faith  in  Christ  alone.  They  understood  not  the  sinner's 
short  way  of  coming  unto  God.  But  they  were  led  by  the  Divine  hand 
to  the  cross.  Whitefield  first,  after  distressing  agony  of  mind  while  iu 
the  college  at  Oxford,  cast  his  soul  on  Christ  and  received  salvation, 
turning  his  sorrow  into  joy  uusiieakable  and  full  of  glory.  The  Wesleys, 
a  few  months  after,  through  the  simple  instructions  c*  Peter  Bohler, 
the  plain  Moravian,  were  led  into  the  way  of  truth.  At  first  they 
disputed,  but  they  examined  the  Scriptures  and  their  own  homilies,  and 
were  convinced.  Now  they  cast  all  their  self-righteousness  aside,  and 
sought  mercy  by  faith  iu  Christ  alone,  and  they  found  the  blessing; 
fix'st  Charles,  who  was  filled  with  joy  and  peace  iu  believing  on  May 
21st,  1738,  and  three  duys  after  John  entered  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sous  of  God.  At  once  John  declared  before  all  the  people  what 
God  had  done  for  his  soul ;  aud  at  ten  the  same  night,  he  says,  a  troop 
of  friends  took  him  joyously  to  his  brother  Charles,  where  they  sang  a 
hymn  of  praise  and  parted  with  prayer.  Hero  again  was  the  hand  of 
God  leading  these  gifted  men  from  bondage  into  liberty,  from  doubt 
and  fear  into  joyous  a-surauce,  from  formalism  into  high  spiritual 
religion  aud  filial  communion  with  (jod. 

Now  these  hoi)  am,  glowin-  with  the  lo^  o  of  God  and  precious 
souls,  pri  u  hed  the  Word  under  a  new  inspiration,  ijroclaimmg  the 
necessity  of  l>eing  bom  agani,  and  the  blessings  of  a  full,  free,  and 
present  salvation.  There  wa*  .ntense  excitement ;  people  of  ail  ciaisses 
and  treeds  came  to  hear  ;  the  churches  were  densely  crowded  ;  many 
souls  were  converted,  aud  God  was  glorified.  But  the  clergy  became 
alarmed,  aud  curiosity  -oou  changed  into  persecution.     The  doctrines 
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preached,  thouHli  old  as  Christianity  itself,  were  denied  and  denounced 
as  irrational,  fanatical,  and  absurd,  and  now  the  churches  were  closed 
against  these  faithful  ministers,  with  the  emphatic  repulse,  "  Sirs,  you 
must  preach  here  no  more."  So  said  feeble  man,  thinking  to  arrest 
the  work  of  God  ;  and  for  a  moment  so  it  seemed.  For  so  strict  had 
been  the  views  of  Wesley  on  church  order  that  "  he  at  one  time 
thoaght  it  almost  a  sin  for  souls  to  be  saved  outside  a  church.''  But 
was  it  possible  for  either  these  contracted  and  erroneous  views  or  the 
determined  opposition  of  adversaries  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  God  ? 
Nay.  As  the  diamond  acquires  brightness  by  friction,  and  as  rivers 
become  more  deep,  broad,  and  majestic  when  their  course  is  for  a 
moment  impeded  by  artificial  mounds,  so  the  opposition  of  man  only 
made  the  truth  shine  all  the  brigliter,  and  diffused  more  widely  its 
savihg  and  enriching  blessings.  "  You  shall  not  preach  here,"  said 
man.  "  Go,"  said  God,  "  into  the  open  air,  and  preach  to  the  neglected 
masses  there.  Churches  have  walls,  and  shut  out  thousands ;  the 
temple  of  the  universe  is  open  to  all ;  go,  and  proclaim  there  the  words 
of  eternal  life."  They  went  forth  obedient  to  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  of  God.  Whitctield  first,  Feb.  17,  1739,  wlien  he  preached  to  the 
colliers  at  Kingswood  ;  and  on  May  2,  only  a  few  weeks  after,  Wesley 
followed  his  example  at  Bristol.  In  a  few  days  he  stood  up  again,  and 
proclaimed  to  a  crowd  of  5,000  people,  *'  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters,"  &c.  Verilj  here  was  the  hand  of  God  leading 
back  His  Church  to  the  usage  of  luimitivc  times,  when  the  wilderness 
echoed  with  tlie  voice  of  John,  the  mountain  side  with  the  voice  of 
Jesus,  and  the  oiien  space  in  Jerusalem  to  the  apostles  on  the  day 
of  Peutecost,  when  thousands  hiiard  in  the  open  universe  the  first 
sermon  of  tin  ("liristiau  dispensi'tir>ii.  As  GoJ  owned  the  preaching  of 
that  day  iu  the  open  air  by  the  conversion  of  tliousauds,  so  did  He  fix 
the  seal  of  His  approval  on  the  sermons  of  Wesley  and  Wliitetield 
proclaimed  in  Moorfields,  Blackheath  Common,  Rose  Green,  Gwenup- 
pit,  Smithtield,  and  elsewhere,  for  thousands  were  converted,  sceptics 
being  confounded,  fornjalists  awakened,  and  licentious  profligates  trans- 
formed into  eminent  exampks  and  powerful  advocates  of  Christian 
holiness.  The  word  of  the  Lur^l  had  free  course  and  was  glorified. 
Are  we  thankful  for  this  return  to  primitive  usage  ?  Then  let  us  prize 
it  and  pi  .ctise  it  for  God's  glory. 

The  lay  ministry  for  141  years  has  been  a  powerful  «^ency  in 
Methodism ;  but,  like  other  means,  it  came  unlooked  for.  It  arost 
spontaneously  from  the  very  lile  of  Methodism.  In  the  nation  there 
wero  masses  of  ne<ilecte<l  people  enveloped  iu  darkness  and  guilt,  and 
the  Wesleys  and  V.  hiteifteld,  with  then  iituvwt  labours,  rould  not  rt  ach 
them ;  were  those  myriads  of  immortal  .soals  to  be  left  to  perish  '?  In 
Methodism  there  wt-re  alrtadygenriuc  converts,  iiiteihgent  and  earnest 
men,  tilled  with  the  ^[>irit  of  God,  and  tired  with  zeal  lor  the  salvation 
of   souls.     Must  these   men   be   doomed   to   sileiw:*  ?     Iu   the    Divine 
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prescience,  too,  wliich  seen  the  fntnre  as  the  present,  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  lioly  and  gifted  men  coming  on ;  and 
among  them  there  were  to  bo  the  brightest  luminaries  and  tho  most 
eloquent  j)reachcrs  of  tho  age — sucli  as  the  Nelsons,  the  Walshes,  the 
Bradburns,  the  Bram wells,  the  Adam  Clarkes,  the  Newtons,  the  Thomas 
AUins,  the  Buntings,  tho  Richard  Watsons,  the  Francis  Asburys,  the 
Morley  Pnnshons,  and  a  host  of  others.  Were  these  burning  and 
shining  lights  to  be  forbidden  to  pour  forth  their  benevolent  and  holy 
splendour  ?  Were  these  vast  resources  of  God- given,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  power  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  while  the  wants  of  tho  world 
were  crying  aloud  for  help  ?  Nay  !  Eoason  said  it  ought  not ;  God  said 
it  shall  not  be  !  Yet  there  was  a  little  filmy  cloud  of  prejudice,  which 
for  a  moment  bedimmed  the  light  of  heaven.  Both  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  too,  misled  by  High  Church  notions,  were 
averse  to  lay  pi-ciaching  as  unautlioiised  and  irregular,  and  though  the 
fervent  and  soul-saving  Welshman,  Howell  Harris,  was  unoi'dained, 
and  though  Humphreys  and  Cennick  were  not  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  gifts  as  exhorters,  yet  when  John  Wesley  heard  that  plain 
Thomas  Maxfield  had  turned  preacher,  he  liastened  to  London  to  put 
down  the  astounding  irregularity.  But  Wesley's  mother  said,  "  John, 
take  care  what  you  do  with  resiiect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as 
surely  called  ot  God  as  you  are.  Hear  him  for  yourself."  He  hoard, 
was  convinced,  and  reverently  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord  ;  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  to  Him  good."  Henceforth  prejudice  vanished,  and  lay 
preaching  became  an  institution  of  Methodism.  Here,  again,  we  see 
the  hand  of  God,  and  that  hand  leading  back  the  Church  to  primi- 
tive usage;  for  in  the  best  and  brightest  days  of  the  Church,  even 
in  the  very  splendour  of  apostolic  inspiration,  "  the  brethreiij"  not 
the  twelvo  apostles,  not  the  seventy  disciples,  nor  the  elected 
deacons  or  evangelists,  but  "  the  bretliren  that  were  scattered  abroad 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word;"  and  so  it  was  in  Metho- 
dism. The  Lord  gave  the  Word,  and  great  became  the  company  of 
them  that  published  it.  Great,  indeed  ;  for  since  Thomas  Maxiield's 
day  the  number  of  lay  preachers  has  swelled  to  myriads ;  it  is  now 
85,400;  and  from  this  array  of  labourers  has  been  supplied  the 
;il,242  regular  Methodist  ministers  of  the  present  day.  Are  we 
thanliful  for  this  return  to  primitive  usage  ?  Then  let  us  fiiithfuUy 
adhere  to  it. 

The  class-meeting  is  an  important  means  of  grace;  but  this,  like 
other  elements  in  Methodist  economy,  arose  unexpectedly  and  grew 
spontaneously  from  an  exigency.  In  1740  Mr.  Wesley  had  built  a 
chapel  in  Bristol,  and  he  was  made  responsible  for  the  debt ;  but  he 
had  no  money,  being  accustomed  to  give  away  all  he  had,  except  the 
scanty  amount  of  £'18  a  year  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence.  So 
he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Society,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
the  members  should  give  to  liquidate  this  chapel  debt  at  the  rate  of 
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one  ponny  each  per  -week,  and  the  society,  divided  into  classes  of 
twelve  persons,  one  was  made  resiJonsible  for  secinff  all  the  luenihera 
of  one  class,  and  collecting  tiieir  weekly  contributions ;  and  so  for  each 
class  respectively.  This  method  of  personal  visitation,  however,  was 
found  inconvenient,  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  that  each  class 
should  meet  weekly,  and  the  meeting  be  sanctified  by  religious  ex- 
perience, exhortation,  and  prayer.  The  class-meeting  became  thus 
transformed  into  a  means  of  grace,  and  the  same  was  soon  extended 
to  London,  and,  in  time,  m  the  whole  body,  "  This,"  says  Mr. 
Wesley,  "  was  the  origin  of  our  classes,  for  which  I  can  never  sufficiently 
praise  God,  the  unspeakable  usefulness  of  the  institution  having  ever 
since  been  more  and  more  manifest.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  hand 
of  God  by  these  means,  and  by  love-feasts,  subsequently  adopted, 
leading  back  His  Church  to  primitive  Christianity,  when  "the  dis- 
ciples continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  Are  we  thankful 
for  this  return  to  primitive  usage?  Then  let  us  faithfully  abide 
therein. 

Time  would  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  charitable  organisations  ■which 
grew  out  of  Methodism,—  the  Sabbath  Scliool,  a  Religious  Society, 
a  Dispensary,  a  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  and  the  Naval  and  Military 
Bible  Society,  all  of  which  spontaneously  sprang  from  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Methodism  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  and  many  years 
before  their  great  congeners  were  founded  and  sustained  by  public 
philanthropy.  But,  while  i^assing  by  these,  we  must  just  glance  at 
the  progress  of  Methodism,  for  here  we  see  consjjicuously  the  hand 
of  God. 

Methodism  is  essentially  aggressive — a  missionary  institution.  It 
was  made  such  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  without  previous  organi- 
sation or  any  human  device;  and,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  e.arly  views 
and  prejudices  of  its  founder.  For  Mr.  Wesley  tells  us  that  even  after 
his  ordination  he  longed  to  bury  himself  in  the  secluded  duties  of  hia 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  succeed 
his  father  at  Epworth  ho  shrunk  from  the  responsibilities,  alleging  that 
the  care  of  two  thousand  souls  would  crush  him.  But  when  the  soul 
of  this  same  man  was  enlarged  by  the  love  of  God,  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  whole  world  is  my  parish,"  and  here  was  the  hand  of  God 
leading  back  the  Church  to  its  original  duty  and  primitive  condition 
when  it  received  and  obeyed  the  command,  "  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Missions  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  Methodism  long  before  any 
minister  was  sent  out  by  the  Conference.  Thus,  Nathaniel  Gilbert, 
converted  in  England,  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Negro  pojjulation  in 
the  West  Indies;  and  after  him  the  zealous  John  Baxter,  the  ship 
carpenter ;  and  so  of  Philip  Embury,  and  Barbary  Heck,  and  Cajitain 
Webb,  in  New  York  ;  and  soon  after  by  other  lay  agency  in  Canada, 
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Newronii(llan(1,  Nova  Scotia,  nurl  Giliraltar,  wlicro  sociotica  ■\vcro 
t'oriiicd  by  i>ious  cmij^rants,  or  devout  mcrchantu,  and  Koldiors,  who 
liiul  l)ccn  converted  in  Britain  or  Ireland,  and,  constrained  by  tlie 
love  of  Christ,  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  Kingdom  in  new  and  distant 
uliiiics. 

In  the  year  1771  Francis  Asbury  was  sent  to  America,  nnd  about  the 
same  time  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  advised  by  a  celebrated  poiiti- 
ciiin,  went  also  to  that  continent.  In  Painit  there  was  a  deadly  poison  ; 
in  Asbury  there  was  a  i)owerlul  antidote  sent  by  the  hand  of  God  at 
the  right  time.  In  Asbury  what  an  example  of  holiness,  self-denial, 
and  labour  continued  for  forty-five  years,  during  which  period  ho  is 
said  to  have  travelled  '270,000  miles,  preached  l(),r)00  sermons,  presided 
over  2'24  annual  conferences,  ordained  more  than  4,000  jjreacliers, 
and  witnessed  an  increaM«  t>f  more  than  l'J(),000  members.  Verily  <i 
bishop  of  the  primitive  t  .  |)i'  was  he,  with  a  salary  of  sixty-four  d.illars 
a  year,  and  who  might  truly  say,  "  Silver  and  gold  liavc  I  none."  We 
thank  God  for  such  a  man,  and  for  the  noble  army  that  laboured  with 
him,  and  for  the  glorious  success  which  crowned  their  zealous  labours. 
All  glory  be  to  God. 

In  1777  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  expelled  from  his  parish  because  of  his 
evangelical  doctrines  and  labours,  united  with  the  Methodist  body,  and 
his  soul  was  all  on  fire  for  missions.  In  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  he 
exclaimed,  '•  I  want  the  wings  of  an  angel,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Unit  I  may  proclaim  the  Gospel  through  the  f]ast  and  West,  the  North 
and  South."  And  he  proved  his  sincerity  by  his  deeds.  For  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ocean  eighteen  times  at  his  own  expense,  live  times  more 
than  AVhitefield ;  he  begg'jd  for  Missions  from  door  to  door,  he  urged 
ministers  to  give  themselves  up  for  the  foreign  work  ;  ho  projected  the 
mission  to  India,  and  embai'ed  himself  for  that  country  at  the  advanced 
age  of  near  70,  and  died  on  his  passage,  doubtless  a  maxtyr  to  the  work. 

From  this  time  Methodist  missions  spread  rapidly,  and  now  where 
shall  we  not  find  them?  They  are  in  every  latitude,  from  Norway,  ~ 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  tlie  North,  to  New  Zealand  in  the  South,  and 
in  almost  every  longitude,  from  the  savages  of  Fiji  in  the  West,  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  East;  and  in  every  region  God  has 
croAvned  them  with  His  blessing. 

Here,  then,  in  this  brief  survey  of  Methodism,  wo  see  the  hand  of 
God  most  clearly,  powerfully,  and  benLlicently  displayed ;  and  the 
clium  on  our  gratitude  is  immense.  How  shall  wo  show  it  ?  By  our 
united  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Lot  the  whole  Methodist  world  sing 
aloud,  "  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  Ihc  g'ory, 
and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  is  Thine.  Tlierefore  blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  J.irael, 
wlio  only  doeth  wondrous  things,  and  blessed  be  His  glorious  u.>rao  for 
ever,  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory.  Aineu  and 
Amcu."     This  is  a  prediction  as  well  as  a  prayer.    How  shall  we  turn 
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tho  prophecy  into  history  ?  By  personal  holiness,  by  zcalons  labour, 
by  bencficouco,  and  prayer,  for  this  is  tho  way  our  fathers  trod,  and 
these  the  weapons  our  fathers  used,  and  by  which  they  have  won  the 
victories  over  wliich  we  rejoice  this  day.  Let  the  motto  of  Howard's 
consecration  be  ours :  "  Health,  time,  worldly  possessions,  powers  of 
body  and  of  mind,  and  life  itself,  are  all  from  God.  Do  I  devote  them 
all  to  His  glory :'  so  help  me,  O  my  God."  All  are  too  little  for  God 
and  His  holy  cause,  and  for  dying  men.  O  for  the  zeal  of  the  8erai)hic 
Whitefiold,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  O  for  more  tongues,  more  souls,  more 
bodies  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Had  I  ton  thousand  He  should  have  them 
all.  O  for  power  equal  to  my  will.  I  would  fly  from  pole  to  iiole, 
preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  Or  us  tho  same 
sentiment  is  breathed  in  Wesley's  poetic  prayer  ;— 

"  If  so  poor  a  worm  as  I 

May  to  Thy  great  glory  live. 
All  my  actions  sanctify, 

All  my  words  and  thoughts  receivOb 
Claim  me  for  Thy  service,  claim 

All  I  have  aud  all  I  am." 


Rev.  W.  X.  NiNPK,  D.D.  (of  tlie  :\retho(lIst  Episcopal  Clmrch),  said : 
Tlie  recognition  of  God's  iiand  ia  our  d'moininational  liistory  is  to  bo 
esteemed  not  so  much  an  obligation  as  a  distinguislied  privilege.  We 
gladly  heed  the  apostle's  admoniticjn,  "  He  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."  When  Methodism  was  a  "  little  one "  it  was  the  joy  of  tlio 
fathers  that  they  had  been  thrust  out  to  raise  up  a  holy  people  ;  but  now 
that  the  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  tho  small  one  a  strong 
nation,  the  fear  is  tliat  we  shall  be  tempted  to  self-complacency,  if  not  to 
wicked  self-adulation.  God  forbid  that  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity  we 
shall  be  unmindful  of  Him !  As  I  listened  to  the  stirring  address  which 
has  just  been  given  my  heart  was  strongly  moved.  Surely  Methodism  has 
had  a  wonderful  history.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  comment  on  the  points 
of  the  address,  nor  would  it  be  wise  m  the  limited  time  allotted  to  pass 
even  superficially  over  the  whole  field  of  view.  I  trust  I  shall  not  seem 
unoccumenical  if  I  limit  myself  to  that  land  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
— and  where  Methodism  has  had  a  wonderful  field,  and  a  no  less  wonderful 
development.  We  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  disposed 
to  look  upon  our  national  history  as  possessing  a  strikingly  providential 
aspect.  We  can  see  a  providential  agency  in  the  veiling  of  tliose  Western 
continents  till  they  were  opportunely  revealed  at  the  full  ripening  of  the 
Divine  purpose.  We  think  it  a  providence  that  what  has  become  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  the  New  World  was  settled,  not  by  Peninsular  Papists, 
but  by  French  Huguenots  and  Scotch  Covenanters  and  Dutch  Calvinists, 
and  especially  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  sturdy  English  stock.  And  we 
are  sure  we  can  see  the  hand  of  God  strikingly  manifest  in  the  advent 
to  our  shores  of  those  Wesleyaa  pioneers,  whose  successors  Iiave  kept 
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pace  with   tlie   advancing   populution,   ringing  ont  the  tidings   of    free 
graco  in  tiiu  remotest  cahins  of  om-  frontier.     Methodism  has  proved  her 
uiluptation  to  every  clasH  and  to  every  part  of  the  American  Union  ;  yet 
jicrliaps  her  influence  has  heen  most  signally  heneiiuent  in  wliat  wo  call  the 
great  West  of  our  country.     Here  our  cause  in  earlier  days  had  the  sweep 
of  tiie  lield,  and  here  to  this  hour  in  large  measiu'c  lies  our  numerical  and 
social  strength.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  distinguished  personage,  not 
a  Methodist,  had  the  frankness  to  assert  publicly  that  this  force  which  saved 
the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  not  only  from  the  destructive 
Hood  of   French   infidelity,   but  from  barbarism  itself,  was  the   jjioneer 
preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church.     In  the  briefest  manner  possible  let 
nie  call  your  attention  to  two  features  of  Methodism  which,  under  God, 
liave  contributed  very  largely  to  her  success  in  our  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  first  is  lier  itinerating  ministry  with  the  princijjleof  voluntary  support 
Whether  adapted  or  unadapted  to   historic  conununities,   our   travelling 
ministry  is  the  only  system  which  could  liave  gospelised  those  populating 
tides   which   moved   with   steady   advance    from    the    seaboard    to    the 
Alleghenies,  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Mississippi,  and  more  recently 
have  crossed  the  Sierras,  and  found  their  onlj-  check  on  the  golden  strand 
of  the  Pacific.     God's  messengers  waited  for  no  human  call  ;  they  tarried 
not  in  those  urgent  earlier  times  for  a  preparatory  literary  training  ;  they 
heeded  a  Macedonian  cry,  and  sought  learning  amid  forest  solitudes  and  by 
cabin  fires.     And  they  have  built  their  monument  in  the  fair  Christian 
civilisation  of  our  Western  States.     The  other  feature  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  remarkable  adaptation  of  Methodism  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  our  people. 
Our  economy  has  sometimes  been  reproached  as  out  of  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  our  Government ;  but  no  polity  can  be  justly  obnoxious  to  such 
a  charge  which  commands  the  unwavering  support  of  an  intelligent  liberty- 
loving  community,  who  are  closely  related  to  it.     Our  economy  is  not 
undemocratic,  but  it  is  thoroughly  militant,  and  herein  lies  its  superior 
efficiency.     Without  detracting  from  the  influence  of   kindred  Christian 
bodies,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  in  Republican  America  Methodism  has 
proved  the  most  pervasively  popular  of  any  ecclesiastical  system  known  in 
the  land  ;  and  this  is  so  thoroughly  true  that  in  cases  vital  to  good  morals 
or  to  the  life  of  a  nation,  Methodism  has  exerted  indirectly  a  commanding 
political  influence  which  the  evil-disposed  have  dreaded,  and  which  good 
men  of  all  parties  and  Churches  have  confessed  and  hailed.    The  simplicity 
of  her  forms,  the  vigour  of  her  evangelising  movements,  tlie  freedom  she 
allows  to  spiritual  development,  as  well  as  her  faithful  ministry  to  the  poor, 
have  given  lier  in  our  country  an  unrivalled  hold  on  the  popular  heart.    Sir, 
I  will   close  as  I   began,  by  saying   that  Methodism   has  had   indeed  a 
wonderful  providential  origin  i'.nd  history  ;  but  I  cannot  join  with  thost 
who,  admitting  all  we  may  say  of  her  past,  insist  that  her  special  mission 
is  virtually  ended.     We  bcdieve  she  has  opportunities   which  may  make 
her  future  radiant  like  her  past.     If  at  every  onward  step  we  gratefully 
recognise  God's  hand,  our  destiny  of  continued  usefulness  is  assured.    One 
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of  the  first  places  which  we  of  Saxon  lineage  have  been  disposed  to  visit 
is  that  venerable  pile  which  is  at  once  a  temple  of  religion  and  a  shrine  of 
the  storied  dead.  As  I  stood  the  other  day  and  looked  upon  the  monumental 
slab  which  no  follower  of  Wesley,  wherever  his  home,  can  look  upon 
without  emotion,  the  very  place  seemed  tonic  with  sacred  memories  ;  but, 
just  then,  a  graven  sentence  caught  my  eye,  and  rivetetl  itself  upon  my 
iieart  with  an  impressiveness  never  felt  before.  The  words  were  these  : — 
■'  God  buries  His  workmen,  but  carries  on  His  work."  That  pregnant 
sentence  broke  my  reverie,  and  lifted  me  out  of  the  past  into  the  dreadful 
present  and  the  ever-hopeful  future. 

Rev.  J.  Gardiner,  D.C.L.  (of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada),  said  :  I  rise,  sir,  in  the  spirit  of  the  topic  now  before  us — namely, 
grateful  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God.  I  shall  not  repeat  history ;  for  in 
so  doing  I  could  not  inform  or  edify  many  of  the  people  or  any  of  the 
delegates  before  me  to-day.  From  the  country  to  which  I  am  now  specially 
indebted,  we  have  history  opening  at  the  death  of  the  venerable  founder  of 
Methodism,  from  '91  forward.  Of  the  absolute  desolation  of  that  country, 
the  great  want  of  religious  agency,  I  need  not  speak.  Methodism  — 
active,  vigorous,  trusting  in  God— opened  its  agencies  through  a  few  efficient, 
ardent  men  of  faith — men  devoted  to  their  work.  The  result  is  replete  with 
pleasure  and  instruction  and  inspiration  to  us  who  are  specially  familiar 
therewith.  For  more  than  thirty  years  there  were  comparatively  few.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  date  large  territories,  where  settlements  were  com- 
paratively thick,  found  no  convenience  whatever.  May  I  particularise  1 
At  the  time  of  my  own  early  boyh.  od  in  that  country,  fifty-four  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  best  populated  section.'  an  entire  township  had  no  religious 
convenience  but  one  school-house  ;  no  Methodist  preaching  but  in  that 
school-house  or  in  the  houses  of  settlers.  The  first  ministration  I  ever 
listened  to  was  in  a  beautiful  forest  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's-day.  The 
speakers  were  not  all  even  dignified  with  the  title  of  preacher.  The  first 
was  of  a  character  and  in  a  position  that  I  am  sorry  in  some  degree  has 
faded  from  Methodism,  namely  the  "exhorter;"  and  the  first  religious 
impression  made  upon  my  young  heart  was  from  the  lips  of  that  man  of 
God.  The  Lord  Jehovah,  the  great  mercy  of  God,  the  provisions  of  salva- 
tion, were  set  forth  in  his  exhortation ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Maker 
greatly  surpassed  the  eloquence  but  not  the  earnestness  of  the  man.  Now, 
spreading  from  that  period  over  the  vast  extent  of  British  North  America, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought !  "  In  all  our  activities  the  hand  of  God  has  led 
and  guided  and  defended  :  for  that  defence  was  needed.  I  shall  not  stati 
history,  but  there  is  one  fact  which  I  ought  here  to  mention.  So  far  as  my 
personal  knowledge  extends,  the  first  Methodist  ministry  that  ever  took 
place  in  connection  with  legislatures,  or  the  work  of  legislation,  in  any  of 
the  countries,  occurred  in  the  town  of  Little  York.  When  at  the  call  of  the 
House  the  ministers  of  the  town  were  invited  to  serve  as  chaplains,  one  of 
the  firat  in  that  department  was  the  well-known  and  honoured  Franklin 
Metcalf,  who  performed  that  service.  I  advert  to  this  fact  in  seeing  the 
hand  of  God  leading  our  Methodism,  and  in  seeing  the  manifestations  of 
His  love  increase.  In  view  of  it  all,  though  somewhat  sub-divided,  we  are 
united,  we  are  vigorous,  and  we  are  growing  with  wondrous  .strength.  Now 
I  think  the  hand  of  God  is  traceable  in  the  only  supply  that  has  been  avail- 
able in  all  these  ranges  of  moral  destitution.    [The  bell  was  here  rung.] 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  A.  Clark  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  said:  The 
subject  is  the  grattful  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Methodism.    I  should  like  to  speak  one  word  of  special  gratitude 
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to  God  for  the  work  which  He  has  wrought  throuyh  the  Wesley8  and  the 
Meihodists.  I  would  therefore  propose  that  we  should  piiuse  a  moment  and 
praise  God  for  what  He  has  done.  Let  each  one  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy 
name."  Let  us  remember,  brethrci,  that  the  sole  return  God  doth  require 
is,  tliat  we  ask  for  more.  Shall  ve  not,  then,  open  our  hearts  this  moniinj,', 
and  ask  for  more,  so  that,  gloriras  and  precious  as  have  been  the  results  of 
Methodism  iu  the  past,  they  may  be  more  glorious  in  the  future  ?  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  Du.  Kvnett  (Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  As  others  hesitate  to  spciik,  I  Uike  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  it  seems  to  me  in  nothing  iu  our  history  has 
the  providence  of  God  been  more  manifest  than  in  this,  that  He  has  led  His 
servants  so  to  organise  the  work  of  Methodism  as  that  it  is  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  to  the  organising  power  of  John 
Wesley  that  we  o  i  the  Methodism  of  to-day,  as  well  as  the  work  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  past  And  in  connection  with  this  subject  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attv^ntion  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  organised 
foin)s  of  Christian  work  have  come  into  existence  in  our  Methodism  which, 
selecting  special  fields  of  labour,  have  accomplished  marvellous  results.  I 
have  the  honour  to  sUind  connected  with  one  of  these — that  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stjxte-s, 
organised,  under  Divine  providence,  by  direction  of  our  Genera'.  Conference 
in  1864.  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  regarded  by  Methodists  beyond  the 
wnler  as  the  most  remarkable  work  of  Methodism  in  the  New  World  during 
the  livst  decade.  God  ha,s  so  united  the  hearts  and  directed  the  libendity  of 
the  Church  in  this  work  that  we  are  now  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a  church 
a  day — (hear,  hear) — chiefly  in  the  destitute  fields  we  occupy  along  the  lines 
of  the  frontier.  During  the  year  1880  we  not  only  had  a  new  church 
dedicated  every  time  the  sun  rose,  but  we  had  twenty  to  credit  to  the  year 
1881,  and  this  year  we  hope  to  exceed  that  number.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
did  indulge  the  hope  that  we  should  hear,  on  the  floor  of  this  Conference, 
of  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Fund  Committee, 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  by  the  Metiopolitan  Cliapel  Fund  Committee, 
in  this  great  city  of  London  ;  for  we  have  been  led  to  believe  on  the  other 
side  that  no  work  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  has  more  clearly  indicated 
the  good  providence  of  God  than  the  work  accomplished  through  these 
oi^anised  agencies  here.  We  shall  rejoice  to  witness  the  increased  prosperity 
of  this  and  every  department  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  Methodist  Churches 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  J.P.  :  It  is  only  because  there  is  so  much  room  that 
I  present  myself  at  all,  but  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  feel  so  strongly, 
that  I  take  one  minute  of  the  time  of  this  Conference  to  express  it.     The 

Eoint  before  us  is  the  grateful  recognition  of  God's  hand  in  the  origin  of 
fethcdisra.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  it  Wiis  a  most  providential  tliinj: 
ihat  the  origin  of  Methodism  was  such  that  it  was  free  entirely  from  all 
political  party  bias,  and  I  believe  the  blessing  of  God  has  been  upon  it 
in  great  measure  through  that  circumstance.  We  go  on,  not  only  dealing 
with  the  origin,  but  the  progress  of  Methodism.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  my 
most  solemn  conviction  that  the  blessing  of  God,  so  far  as  the  progress 
of  Methodism  is  concerned,  is  in  some  measure  dependent — so  far  as  it  can 
be  depended  upon  anything  that  is  merely  human — upon  our  keeping  to  that 
point,  and  not  mixing  up  political  and  party  bias  with  anything  that  afl'ects 
the  work  of  God  in  connection  with  Methodism. 

Rev.  Colin  C.  M'Kechnie  :  There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  this 
very  important  subject,  which  I  think  the  Conference  ought  to  look  at, 
uid  that  is  the  hand  of  God  in  the  divisions  of  Methodism.    I  am  glad  to 
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find  that  the  Conference  can  look  at  such  a  subject  with  f^od-hnmour. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  proves  that  we  have  advanced  considerably.  Just 
as  stonns  are  designed  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  so,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
have  the  -vnfiouB  divisions  of  Methodism  tended  to  purify  us.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  looked  at  the  question  of  divisions  too  much  from  another 
standpoint,  not  as  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  them,  but  as  seeing  the  hand  of 
something  worse  than  man.  Therefore  I  thought  I  would  moot  this  point 
for  your  consideration.  By  those  divisions  we  have  all  been  learning  some- 
thing. (Hear,  hear.)  Those  that  have  not  divided  have  been  learning 
something,  and  those  that  have  divided  have  been  learning  much.  The 
other  point  in  which  I  see  the  hand  of  God  is  in  this  fact,  that  the  several 
divisions  of  Methodism  have  all  been  brought  together,  if  I  may  so  say, 
in  this  great  CEcumenical  Conference  for  brotherly  consultation  on  subjects 
of  deepest  importance  to  each  and  all. 

Rev.  Bishop  Brown  (of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  After 
the  remarks  of  the  last  brother  I  felt  that  I  had  something  to  say  in  this 
experience  meeting.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  divisions  are  most 
excellent  things.  That  was  the  idea  I  understood  him  to  express,  and 
he  said  also  that  those  who  have  divided  and  those  who  have  not  divided 
were  learning  something.  Possibly  that  is  so.  I  shall  say  nothing  particular 
about  liiat.  However,  I  belong  to  one  of  the  offshoots  from  the  great 
Methodist  family,  and  my  good  friend  who  notified  me  some  weeks  ago  that 
he  would  want  me  to  say  a  word  here,  told  me  I  must  say  this  word  for  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  represented  here  to-day  by  her  ten  delegatss, 
comes  to  you  with  warm  hearts,  with  an  earnest  spirit,  and  with  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  that  has  fired  up  and  stirred  up  other  branches  of  the 
Methodist  family  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  God  moved  our  fathers 
years  and  years  ago  to  plant  this  branch  of  the  Church.  It  has  gone 
on  steadily  and  quietly,  and  now  there  are  400,(X)()  who  are  united  with 
us,  and  we  are  hard  at  work.  We  can  see  Qod  in  all  this  movement ; 
we  bless  His  name,  and  praise  Him  for  His  goodness.  We  thank  Hiiu 
for  the  utterances  which  we  have  heard,  and  we  shall  go,  I  trust,  from  these 
meetings  strengthened  and  encouraged.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  not  opposed  to  Methodism  in  any  particular  ;  she  is  Episcopal,  she 
adheres  to  her  class-meetings,  love-feasts,  experience-meetings,  Conferences, 
annual  and  general,  and  to  all  the  paraphernalia  which  has  given  Methodism 
such  grand  success  on  our  side  of  the  water  and  everywhere.  To  God  be 
all  the  praise  for  that  Providence  which  has  guided  us  all  these  years.  My 
wish  is  that  He  may  continue  His  watchful  care  over  us. 

The  Doxology  was  then  sung. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
then  read  an  essay  on  Statistics  of  Methodism  Bep-eseiUed  in  tJie 
Conference. 

John  Wesley  abided  in  Christ,  and,  therefore,  as  an  inspired  man,  he 
has  brought  forth  abundant  fruit.  That  Methodism,  which  Luke 
Tyerman  calls  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
•which  begun  to  unfold  yonder  in  that  college  town,  in  our  Lord's 
precious  year,  1729,  has  been  borne,  like  a  benediction,  upon  the  wings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  until  it  has  become,  like  unto  the  Spirit,  well-nigh 
omnipresent.     That  greatest  "fact"  and  force,  whose  genesis  seems 
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but  of  yesterday,  at  this  moment  is  ministering  blessings  and  consoious 
salvation  to  Africa,  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  the  Ghanuel  Islands, 
China,  Denmark,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  England,  France, 
Germany,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Scotland,  South  America,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Turkey,  the  United  States,  Wales,  and  still  looks  for  other  lauds  to 
conquer  by  and  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Our  Divinely- 
ordained  leader,  already  within  the  gleam  and  glory,  as  he  lay  dying 
in  yonder  room,  triumphantly  said.  The  best  of  all  is, "  God  is  with  us." 
He  has  never  "passed  away; "  he  has  simply  entered  into  a  perpetual 
present  tense ;  he  was ;  he  is.  I  believe  reverently  that  John 
Wesley,  as  a  seer,  beheld  these  later  days,  and  knew  that  Ood  would 
remain  with  us.  From  another  Pisgah,  he  saw  the  triumph  from  afar ; 
by  faith  he  brought  it  nigh. 

The  Church  we  represent  began  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
without  one  penny  of  endowment,  but  it  has  garnered  material  miUions 
of  money  which  no  Government  seeks  to  sequester.  Our  chief  solici- 
tude is — lest  rulers  may  force  treasures  upon  us  and  thereby  place  us 
in  bonds.  Our  best  record  is  in  the  souls  we  h^ve  garnered.  Begin- 
ning under  the  ban  of  unchurchliness,  we  have  a  constitaency  of 
nearly  five  millions  to  whom  the  pure  Word  is  preached,  and  unto 
whom  the  sacraments  are  duly  ministered.  To  God  alone  bo  all  the 
glory !  There  was  Divine  philosophy  in  prohibiting  the  "  numbering 
of  Israel."  I  fear  that  the  celebration  of  both  the  English  and  the 
American  centenary  years  of  Wesleyanism,  respectively  in  1839  and 
18GG,  while  it  stimulated  grand  giving  and  glorious  gratitude,  yet  made 
the  impression  upon  too  many  in  the  Church  that  Methodism  was  a 
complete  engine  which  of  its  own  working  would  carry  forward  God's 
redemption  while  the  happy  saints  might  stand  still  and  see  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Lord,  and  expend  their  energies  in  shouts  of  praise.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  thankfully  estimate  our  harvest  in  order  that 
our  grateful  tithes  may  be  full. 

Were  I  asked  to  express  graphically  the  progress  of  Methodism,  I 
should  draw  three  concentric  circles,  with  radii  passing  from  the 
common  centre  to  the  outer,  third  circumference.  The  inner  circle 
should  contain  the  words,  •'  Wesley  and  his  inspired  methods."  The 
radii  should  represent  the  respective  elements  in  Wesley's  method  of 
work.  The  inner  circular  ring,  next  to  the  inner  circle,  should  represent 
results  during  Wesley's  life ;  and  the  outer  circular  ring  should  express 
our  Church  progress  during  the  last  eighty-nine  years,  since  our 
founder's  death.  The  sum  of  these  results  along  these  radiant  hues  of 
influence  accounts  for  the  Methodism  of  1881.  That  inner  circle  in  my 
drawing  encloses  in  embryo,  like  a  capsule,  all  legitimate  germs  and 
results  in  our  Church  history.  Wherever  the  Church  has  followed 
faithfully  along  a  gleaming  radius  of  power  designated  and  inaugurated 
by  Wesley,  Methodism  has  been  successfuL    Whenever  and  wherever 
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a  radius  has  been  abandoned ,  Wesleyanism  has  been  shorn  of  power. 
Conversely,  wlienever  a  now  method  or  a  new  element  in  method  has 
been  interpolated,  the  Divinely-constructed  system  has  been  shocked 
and  obstructed  by  the  foreign  and  non-correlated  presence.  In  doctrine 
and  polity  we  have  constant  right  and  bouuden  duty  to  ask,  "/«  it 
Wi'sleyttn  f  " 

My  first  graphic  radius  respects  the  people.    The  emergency  respected 
not  the  altar,  but  the  outer  courts  where  besotted  souls  had  hunger. 
The  world  was  in  sad  need  when  God  raised  up  the  Wesleys.     The 
restoration  of  King  Charles  Second  seemed  too  much  like  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  public  profligacy,  aside  from  political  questions,  that 
precipitated  his  father's  violent  death.    As  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Church  and  State,  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  the  Established  Church  bear 
terrible  testimony.     The  personal  history  of  scores  of  scampish  noble- 
men, the  writings  and  avowed  philosophy  of  more  scores  of  indifferent, 
deistical  and  atheistic  scholars,  and  the  condition  of  the  masses,  confirm 
horribly  that  terrible  testimony.    The  descent  of  Moses  from  God's 
mount  to  rebuke  idolatrous  Israel  was  the  general  prototype  of  the 
Divine  mission   for  which   John  Wesley  was  born  at  Epworth,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1703,  and  was  Divinely  prepared  in  his  precious  home 
and  at  Oxford.    He  was  of  a  Westley  or  Wesley  Levite  family.    His 
great-grandfather  and  grandfather  were  both  ejected  ministers.    His 
grandfather  John  was  at  first  commissionod  to  preach  the  Gospel  at 
large,  and,  significantly,  was  sent  at  first  to  preach  to  neglected  seamen 
near  Weymouth.    He  then  became  more  of  a  refugee  than  our  John 
Wesley  ever  was,  and  our  founder  had  grandly  patient  blood  in  his 
veins  that  flowed  down  to  him  through  his  grand,  and  in  all  senses 
great-grandparents.     Samuel  Wesley,  the  father,  was  brought  up  a 
Dissenter,  but  was  made  a  Churchman  through  his  candour  in  con- 
troversy.   John  Wesley,  therefore,   had  a  doubly  just  view  of  the 
coming  battle  from  the  two  standpoints  of  Dissent  and  the  Estab- 
lishment.    Like  the  apostles  in  the  upper  chamber,  the  two  Wesleys, 
with  others,  in  172l>,  began  preparation  for  their  mission  of  redeeming 
England  and  the  world.    John  Wesley  finally  went  to  Georgia,  and 
soon  after  his  return  God's  Sx^irit  taught  him  the  secret  of  instan- 
taneous conversion — his  brother  Charles  preceding  him  three  days 
into  this  kingdom  of  personal  experience.    Then  be|;an  the  work  in 
earnest.    He  went  "  unto  'lis  own,"  but  his  own  received  him  not ; 
they  thrust  him  out  of  their  churches.    Wesley  was  thus  ordained  for 
work  among  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  churches.    In  Moorfields, 
among  the  Stafford  potters,  the  Kingswood  colliers,  and  the  neglected 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  went  like  a  blazing  herald  and  in  the  King's 
name.    Think  of  a  crowd  of  from  20,000  to  80,000  in  the  open  air 
bearing  him  who,  like  his  Master,  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  find  a 
pulpit.    Darius  or    Alexander  or  Xenophon    never    penned    such    a 
jonrnal.    Eevercntly  still,  we  declare  that  these  pictures  are  almost  as 
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imprcsBive  as  Christ's  opeii-air  preaching  in  Palestine,  since  John 
Wesley  was  loyal  to  that  heavenly  call  to  feed  the  multitude.  In  both 
cases  priestly  ot)prcsHorH  assailed  the  teachers,  and  thereby  demon- 
strated that  those  who  had  neglected  the  people  had  also  made  their 
temples  houses  of  merchandise.  This  open-air  evangelism  in  both 
cases  implies  helpers  glad  to  enlist  under  the  white  banner  of  the 
Gospel.  Mylcs's  Chnnw/ogical  History  in  England,  Jesse  Lee's  in  the 
United  States,  and  Tyerman's  Modem  Estimate,  give  us  541  preachers 
aud  184,549  members  of  our  Church  at  about  the  date  of  Wesley's 
death.  Wesley's  eucrgy  is  historic,  aud  a  legacy  to  all  continents. 
American  Methodists  caught  his  spirit,  and  Asbury  was  like  him.  It  is 
quite  curious  what  even  pace  our  American  figures  kept  with  those  in 
Eugland  proper.  At  the  Conference  before  Wesley's  death  England 
had  105  preachers,  and  the  United  States  198 ;  Eugland  had  53,000 
members,  and  the  United  States  68,000.  The  American  sheep  were 
more  widely  scatteiad,  and  ouly  an  Asbury  could  find  them. 

Lay  preaching  was  in  W^esley's  original  plan.  When  it  began  to 
develop  he  faltered,  but  his  dear  old  mother  brought  the  Divine  thought 
into  focus.  The  converted  soul  testifies.  The  converted  soul,  in- 
structed, begins  to  teach  on  a  plane,  perhaps  below  that  committed  to 
the  regular  pastor ;  but  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  stifle  individual 
testimony  as  to  strangle  the  minor  hortatiou  of  laymen,  who  have  come 
fully  into  the  light.  Hence  the  genuineness  of  Wesleyan  work  for  the 
masses  was  sanctioned  and  ratified  by  the  resurrection  of  men  who,  as 
laymen,  sought  to  edify  their  huniblo  brethren.  The  continued  sanction 
in  current  and  contemporary  Methodism  is  proven  by  the  numbers  of 
her  lay  ministry. 

Attention  was,  of  course,  next  turned  to  the  neglected  children  of  the 
neglected  and  neglectful  parents.  Eobert  Raikes  shall  wear  his  un- 
contested crown,  but  the  Sunday-school  movement  began  in  a  conver- 
sation between  Raikes  and  a  Miss  Cook,  who,  later,  became  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Bradburn,  of  precious  Wesleyan  memory.  Mary  Fletcher  also 
began  in  the  work,  and  John  Wesley  conjectured  that  "  these  schools 
may  become  nurseries  for  Christians."  In  1787  he  said  more  con- 
fidently, "  These  [schools]  will  be  one  great  means  of  reviving  religion 
throughout  the  nation."  Myles  says  that  a  few  years  after  Wesley's 
death  80,000  children  were  being  "instructed  by  the  Methodists  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  Lord's-day."  The  American  Conference  in  1790  resolved 
to  establish  Sunday-schools,  and  did  so.  The  universal  prescription, 
by  every  form  of  modern  Methodist  discipline,  secures  a  Sunday-school 
wherever  you  can  find  ten  children,  and  often  before  a  church  class  is 
formed.  You  may  generally  infer  the  membership  in  an  individual 
"  Society "  from  the  numbers  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  via  versd. 
Present  figures  give  results  as  follows :  — 

15,000,000  childreu  In  Protestant  Sunday-schools;  of  these  7,500,000  are  within 
the  Uuiled  States  uud  Canada. 
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Missions  are  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  Methodism.     A  "mis- 
sionary "  is  one  'who  is  "  sent."    Wesley  'was  thrust  out  from  the  organised 
English  Chnrch.    The  man  'who,  in  God's  work,  is  "thrust  out"  ia 
providentially  "  sent "  to  those  who  are  already  ont,  since  they  never 
were  in,  and  are  therefore  "  neglected."    The  old  cry,  "  The  heathen 
are  at  your  doors,"  is  no  satire  upon  a  tme  Church.    Her  heart  aches 
because  of  the  home  heathen  and  the  foreign  pagan.    The  facts  justify 
the  independent  labours  of  Wesley  and  the  separate  organisation  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church  after  Wesley's  death.    Wesleyanism  is  demonstrably 
u  Church,  because  of  the  work  placed  near  her  hand.    Wesleyanism 
for  ever  remains  a  Church  so  long  as  she  does  missionary  work  at 
home  and  abroad.    She  will  ine'vitably  and  instantly  and  unpardonably 
degenerate  into  a  schism  the  moment  she  remits  labour  in  foreign  or 
domestic  missions.     Her  call  is  for  ever  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  John  Wesley  would  say  "Amen,"  and  perhaps  "alast" 
were  he  here  this  hour.    Wesley  \vas  in  person  the  first  Methodist 
missionary  when  he  went  out  of  Oxford  as  a  home  missionary  to 
preach  the  Word,  and  first  Methodist  foreign  missionary  when  he 
went  to  Georgia.    His  spirit  was  contagions.    Calvinistic  Methodist 
influence  begat  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  son  of  the 
Methodist  Venn  projected  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  which 
there  is  Cal'vinistic  and  Arminif  n  Methodist  blood.    Our  first  American 
bishop,  Coke,  superintended  the  first  foreign  Wesleyan  workers  who 
were  sent  out  in  1786.     American  Methodism  began  to  take  shape 
when  Bichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  formally  sent  out 
as  missionaries  from  England  in  1769  to  formulate  that  which  the  lay 
preachers  Barbara  Heck,  Philip  Embury,  and  Captain  Webb  had 
brought  to  pass  because  of  the  missionary  fire  which  these  Wesleyans 
could  not  quench  out  of  their  bosoms.    It  was  not  mere  poetic,  but 
providential  justice  that  gave  us  the  missionary  Coke  and  Asbury 
and  y/hatcoat  as  the  earliest  bishops  for  the  foreign  work  in  America. 
The  totals  of  Church  membership,  already  given,  express  the  status 
of  missions  at  the  date  of  Wesley's  death,  for  all  that  membership  was 
missionary  fruit.    To  that  date  Methodism  was  nothing  if  not  mis- 
sionary, and  at  about  that  date  the  two  branches  of  Methodism,  in 
England  and  America,  were  formally  organised  as  Churches.    We 
rejoice  that  the  body  in  England  did  not  'wreck  by  sinking  back  into 
the  Establishment,  and  that  the  informal  negotiations  between  Coke 
as  representative  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  and 
Bishop  White  of  the  second  oldest  (the  Protestant  Episcopal),  did  not 
result  in  a  union  yonder. 

I  omit  estimates  of  fruits  of  modern  Methodist  missions,  since  Dr. 
J.  M.  Reid  'will,  Sept.  17,  present  his  paper  on  "The  Results  of 
Methodist  Missions  in  Foreign  Lands."  As  a  rule,  our  home  churches 
are  domestic  missions— but  our  work  is  only  begun.  The  topic  will  be 
discussed  Sept.  16th,  and  methods  and  results  will  be  then  stated. 
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That  the  subject  is  vital,  an  illastration  -will  show : — I  am  told  that  in 
my  own  city  (Chicago),  70,000  persons,  aged  from  five  to  twenty-one, 
are  without  religious  instruction.  Our  city  population  is  600,000,  and 
this  astounding  statement  (omitting  reference  to  tha  thousands  over 
twenty-one)  if  applied  to  London  would  give  us  60^,000  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  who  are  without  religions  instruction. 
The  aggregate  for  all  the  great  cities  in  civilisation  is  appalling.  Yet, 
when  I  say  that,  nobody  can  appal  us  by  the  cry,  "  The  heathen  are 
at  your  doors."  We  reply,  "  The  Church  knows  the  facts  and  essays 
to  convert  both  these  and  those  abroad."  It  is  not  just  to  say  of  our 
cities  that  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  are  neglected  by  the 
Gospel,  but,  rather,  that  they  reject  the  Gospel.  Wesleyanism  should 
and  will  do  her  part  in  compelling  them  in  love,  and  by  lo''  >,  to  come 
to  the  feast. 

As  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father  of  daughters,  I  should  be  a  traitor 
did  I  not  bear  honouring  testimony  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters  in  our  Israel.  John  Wesley's  conservatism  on  woman's 
province  in  Church  work  received  a  check  from  his  sainted  mother, 
whose  grave  is  to-day  as  historic  as  that  of  her  son  John.  There  is  no 
"  gender  "  in  honest,  hard  work  for  Christ.  When  to  work  we  would 
add  the  higher  instinct  that  leads  workmen  to  wait,  endure,  and 
triumph  in  quiet,  we  must  go  to  woman  for  our  very  alphabet.  Behind 
the  throne  in  every  conquering  parsonage,  pulpit,  conference,  and 
church  at  large,  we  may,  nay,  must,  look  for  the  power  greater  than 
even  our  masculine  human  thrones — the  saintly  women  who  bore  us — 
those  who  bear  with  us,  and  all  the  shining  host  who  bear  us  up  before 
the  higher  throne  1 1  God  bless  the  women  of  Methodism  1 1  Quietly, 
heroically,  saintlily,  persistently,  divinely,  they  do  two-thirds  of  our 
work,  and  are  patient  while  we  chafe  over  our  own  simple  third. 
Besides  aiding  us,  and  proving  themselves  indispensable  to  us,  they 
are  exclusively  behind  and  beneath  about  forty  missionary  societies  of 
their  own.  She  was  "  last  at  the  Cross  and  first  at  the  Sepulchre  " — 
aad  she  will  be  first  and  foremost,  and  radiantly  present  and  precedent 
when  Christ  reascends  His  throne  1 1 

Another  radius  of  power  relates  to  the  schools  of  Methodism.  The 
walls  of  Oxford,  and  its  scholarly  atmosphere,  are  not  .forgotten  by 
modern  Methodists.  English  colleges  and  schools  are  protected  from 
the  rationalistic  virus  that  revolutionises  the  educational  question  in 
newer  countries.  The  same  is  measurably  true  in  the  present  colonies 
of  England.  Other  Governments  afford  wider  scope  for  the  evil  against 
which  the  Wesleyan  Churches  under  those  Governments  are  battling. 
The  United  States,  for  instance,  has  State  schools  with  whoso  religious 
influences  the  Evangelical  Churches  are  not  content. 

Alleged  political  "  fair  play  "  in  schools  supported  from  the  common 
public  treasury  permits  any  and  all  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  all  statements  concerning  the  origin  and  sovereignty  of  "  the  things 
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that  appear."  Such  nnaroidablo  toleration  generally  rosults  in  perpctnal 
conflict  tliat  eniaHculates  conHcionce  and  destroys  Divine  authority. 
The  Evangelical  Churches,  therefore,  have  their  own  schools,  which 
are  loyal  to  Christ.  Th  q  quality  of  the  public  college  has  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  fact  that  Infidelity  cannot,  or  does  not,  think  it  necessary  to 
try  to  support  a  single  college  of  its  own. 

I  have  depended  for  specific  statements  npon  a  gentleman  who  has 
boon  trying  for  years  to  collect  definite  statistics  relating  to  Methodist 
higher  education.  Ho  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  returns,  and 
I  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  extemporise  the  facts.  Bo  it  said, 
however,  that  Wesleyanism  is  alive  to  the  vital  problem,  and  that  her 
educational  institutions  stand  everywhere  as  an  adjunct  to  her  work  in 
the  world.  I  regret  the  physical  impossibility  that  prevents  the  colla- 
tion of  these  figures.  Their  value  is  illustrated  by  the  glimpse  we 
obtain  from  a  specimen  fact  or  two.  The  Methodist  Church  South  has 
about  ninety-five  colleges  and  seminaries  under  its  care.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports  eleven  theo- 
logical seminaries,  forty-four  colleges  and  universities,  and  one  hundrod- 
and-thirty  seminaries  and  ladies'  colleges.  The  number  of  students  is 
21,000,  and  the  total  value  is  near  12,000,000  dollars.  The  value  of 
other  church  property  would  reach  an  impressive  total.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch  has  invested  in  church  and  jjarsonage  i)roperty  alone 
about  80,000,000  dollars.  I  wish  there  were  materials  to  construct  a 
corresponding  statement  respecting  our  entire  Church. 

Space  remains  to  mention  but  one  more  strong  arm  of  Wesleyan 
power.  Printer's  ink  was  early  pressed  by  Wesley  into  Methodist 
service,  and  it  has  been  an  unfailing  ally  ever  since.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes  and  hundreds  of  newspapers  carry  forward  the 
work  of  evangelisation  even  when  nature  compels  the  pastor  to  sleep. 
While  giving  all  honour  to  others,  I  yet  believe  that  Methodist  editors 
of  books  and  periodicals  are  among  the  Gospel's  chief  field-marshals. 
Their  readers  abound  in  every  hamlet  and  home,  and  their  quiet  words 
gain  assent  when  a  living  presence  might  incite  to  controversy  or 
rebellion.  People,  ministers,  children,  woman,  schools,  press,  all  remain 
as  potent,  vital,  Wesleyan  elements.  All  are  movements  and  digits  in 
our  economy,  which,  prayerfully  correlated  and  industriously  energised, 
wiQ  bring  tliis  world  into  subjection  to  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 

At  various  points  in  his  essay  Dr.  Edwards  referred  to  the 
statistical  tables  which  follow. 
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JIETHODISM  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  CONFERENCE. 
I.— BRITISH  WEPLEYAN. 


nrnnchos. 

Locnl 
rroiiohers. 

llltiemnt 
I'reiiolH-rg. 

Jfemben. 

si?;:^!''--"- 

Scholars. 

i:ii),»laii(l 

li'i'laiiil 

Aiiitnilia 

I'lUllCC 

•••    ***    ***    ...    ...    •*• 

81,400 
l.HOO 
3,HU0 

2,»7l 

2  SO 

470 

2U 

MI1,3(NI 
24,237 
e»,ll7 

0,420 

3(i» 

2,8(H) 

00 

121,4!I3 
2, ill!) 

340 

81(V.'80 

ii.ftuo 
13i,r)U0 

2,UU0 

30,000 

3,320 

600,528 

c,auj 

138,213 

973,180 

II.— OTHER  BRITISH  METHODISTS. 


Primitive 

Uiiiu'il  l''rfie     ... 
New  (.'diuk'xIou 
Itihlt'  Cliristiiiii 
Uefonii  Uiiluu... 


18,600 

3,403 

1.205 

1,874 

602 


22,044 


1,150 
432 
183 

3i/2 
18 


3,085 


185,310 

71I.7.M 

3l.0li2 

31,512 

7,715 


330,011 


4.050 

1.315 

450 

185 


0,030 


5,8111 

2T.(Hii, 

U.IKKI 

y,875 

3,300 


60,U75 


372,570 

1H!»,500 

77,500 

53,500 

1H,000 


712,070 


III.— UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  (EPISCOPAL). 


Metliu<ll9t  Episcopal     

„  „  South 

*  African  Metli.  Epiaoupol    

t       Zlon  ... 

Uniteil  Brethren     

Col»\ircil  MothucHst  EplHcopal    ... 

Evangt'licnl  Ai>.suciatluu       

Methodist  Kpi^iCopal,  Canada 
Union  Anicriuiin  Meth.  Episcupiil 
British  MetUuUint  Episcopal 


30,921 


13.555 

12,01)0 

6.832 

4,004 

7,028 

1,717 

3,'J81 

1,57!) 

— 

2,2lH) 

6.S3 

OKI 

000 

803 

30O 

282 

22 

110 

20 

45 

23,500 


1,743.000 

21,093 

222.374 

SKMHK) 

9,WI0 

58,000 

391.011 

2,316 

16,151 

323,1121 

.S,104 

18.000 

15H.U00 

3,050 

2«,!»0tJ 

112,31.0 

— 

— 

112,200 

1,7,50 

19.3IK1 

28.0UO 

423 

3.0IMI 

2,000 

40 

300 

2,200 

35 

220 

3,713,205 

40.810 

304,748  1 

1,002.334 
rJl„500 
151,549 
151, .320 
169,200 

lOfl.SSO 

25.200 

2.200 

2.000 

3,824,003 


IV.— UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  (NON-EPISCOPAL), 


Methodist  Church,  Canada 

3,640 

1,200 

12.3,013 

1,850 

10,300 

1  •.'7,000 

Metlimlist  I'rotestant    

925 

1,314 

'   113,105 

— 

— 

105,000 

Aniericiiii  Wesle.van  Association... 

200 

250 

25,1  KHJ 

650 

3,100 

14,500 

Indt'pendent  Methodist 

— 

24 

12,550 

— 

— 

Free  Metliodistg      

233 

313 

12,000 

360 

2,200 

11,400 

Blhle  Chrii^tians      

197 

81 

8,000 

— 

1,250 

9,000 

Primitive  Methodist  (Canada)    ... 

270 

97 

8,307 

166 

1,500 

8.8(J0 

■     „            (U.S.)        ... 

102 

190 

.1,210 

40 

580 

3.400 

(Congregational  Methudista 

200 

200 

15,000 

140 

— 

15,000 

6,727 

3,076 

321,085 

3,098 

24,930 

294,100 

SUJIM.VHT  I 

30,000 

3.320 

690. ,128 

9,296 

13.S2t3 

972.1. SO 

)t               lJ-»       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

22,044 

2.085 

330,01 1 

0,o30 

50.1175 

712.070 

)i       Hi>    •••    •••    •••    ••«    ••• 

30.921 

23.500 

3,713,205 

40.8  !0 

301,718 

2,821.003 

If           XVi     ••■      ■••      ••■      (••      •■• 

6,727 

3,675 

321,085 

3,096 

2 1,030 

294,100 

Total     

89,292 

32.052 

4,900.889 

69,200 

581,890 

4,803,012 

Ad,l 

Travelling 

Preachers. 

32,052 
4,999,541 

GROUPS. 


I.,  11..  and  IV.,  Non-Eplsoopal 
III.,  Episcopal 


58.371 
30.921 


9.086 
23,500 


1,253.624 
3,713.205 


18,420 
40.8 10 


220,148 
304,748 


1,97.8,380 
2,821,603 


•  Figures  given  to  me  at  Council  by  John  M.  Brown  and  J.  M.  Townsend. 
t  Figures  given  to  me  at  Council  by  J,  W.  Hood, 
i  Figures  estimated  by  me. 
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Rev.  M.  C.  OsBORN  (British  Wesicyan  Conferencp) :  Since  I  undertook 
the  duty  of  addruiwing  this  Conference  I  have  been  sick  mgU  unto  death, 
and  did  not  ut  ull  expect  tliat  I  sliouid  have  been  able  to  fulHl  this  duty 
to-day.  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  get  Home  person  else  to  undertake  it, 
and  it  was  not  until  tiiis  morning  that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope 
that  some  other  person  would  take  uiy  place.  Notwithstanding  my  unfit 
nesB  for  the  Uisk,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  respectful  to  the  Conference  that  I 
should  put  in  an  appearance,  and  say  a  i'uw  words.  During  tlie  address  of 
Dr.  Osborn  yesterday  afternoon,  in  which  he  asked  and  answered  two 
questions,  a  third  occurred  to  my  own  mind.  Dr.  Osborn  asked,  •'  What 
hath  Qod  wrought?"  and  proceeded  to  answer  that  question.  He  then 
asked  a  second  question,  "  What  will  God  do  in  the  future  if  we  do  not 
iiinder  Him  ?"  A  third  suggests  itself  to  my  mind — What  would  God  have 
wrought  in  the  course  of  the  past  years  if  wo  had  been  faithful,  and  there 
had  been  no  hindering  thing  amongst  us  ?  We  are  very  thankful, 
of  course,  for  the  sut^cess  which  has  been  reported,  and  for  those  large 
figures  which  have  been  quoted  this  morning,  in  respect  of  which  I  hope 
every  gentleman  present  will  be  al)le  to  puss  a  good  examination  to- 
morrow at  any  rate.  But  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  or  we  ought 
not  to  be.  In  connection  with  the  British  Methodist  Conference 
during  the  last  hundred  years  our  numbers  have  in -reased  tenfold. 
In  the  year  1780  wo  were  about  37,000,  in  1880  about  370,000, 
and  the  numbers  have  increased  still  further  since  then.  But  when 
we  think  of  our  opportunities,  of  our  facilities,  of  our  organisation, 
and  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  that  have  been  before  us,  I  think 
we  should  scarcely  be  satislied  with  these  results.  Wo  speak  from  time  to 
time  of  our  wonderful  organisation  ;  we  are  complimented  upon  it  outside  ; 
we  are  said  to  be  the  most  highly  organised  Church  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Papacy  ;  we  have  from  time  to  time  spoken  very 
thankfully  of  our  unimpaired  orthodoxy — that  wo  continue  to  preach 
evangelical  doctrine,  on  the  old  lines  and  after  the  old  fashion.  We  have 
men  forthcoming  from  time  to  time— more  indeed  than  we  British 
Methodists  can  at  present  employ  ;  our  means  are  abundant,  and  the  gifts 
are  cast  into  the  treasury  in  no  stinted  stylo  ;  but  yet  I  think  we  must  be 
compelled  to  confess  that,  having  regard  to  all  these  things,  we  do  not 
realise  all  the  results  we  are  entitled  to  expect.  When  we  think  of  85,000 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Methodist  world,  31,000  regularly-appointed 
ministers,  775,000  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  all  other  agencies  and  appli- 
ances on  the  same  scale  ;  and  then  when  we  look  at  the  returns  of  our  mem- 
bership from  time  to  time  presented,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  agree  that 
we  do  not  realise  an  adequate  resultfor  all  this  organisation  and  effoi-t.  In 
view  of  this  we  should  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  indulge  in  very 
great  searchings  of  heart,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  cause  really  is. 
We  should  inquire  to  what  extent  our  apathy,  our  cupidity,  our  worldliness, 
our  unbelief,  and  our  self-complacency  have  grieved  the  Uoly  Spirit  of 
God  and  hindered  tlie  work.    The  topic  of  the  preceding  paper  was  the 
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recnpfnitlon  of  the  hand  of  Ood  in  tho  origin  and  progrcHs  of  Methodism. 
I  am  ttfruid  wo  very  frequently  forget  Ood.  TImt  is  the  tendency  of  tlio 
timeH  in  which  we  live.  Science  of  late  has  made  such  rapid  atriduH — the 
triumphs  of  launan  ingenuity  and  KJcill  have  been  bo  murvollouB  and 
magnificent — that  men  have  come  to  thinic  that  they  can  do  anything  in  the 
world  they  pIcuHO.  When  any  great  and  Btartling  enterprise  is  projected, 
if  you  Ray  it  is  difficult,  they  Hmile  at  you  ;  if  you  pronounce  it  impossible, 
they  will  laugh  you  to  scorn.  Very«Iikely  tliey  will  admit  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  did  require  a  stupendous  effort  of  God's  Almighty  power 
to  bring  the  work  into  being  and  give  things  a  start,  but  now  that 
the  world  is  here,  and  things  have  got  a  start,  they  are  kept  a-gning,  and 
will  keep  on  going,  very  well  without  God,  and  Ho  is  left  out  of  the 
calculation.  In  connection  with  this  tendency  of  modern  thought,  there  is 
danger  in  respect  to  the  evangelical  enterprise  of  the  Church.  We  are  apt 
to  suppose  that  what  is  true  in  physics  is  true  in  religion — that  what  is  true 
in  mechanical  science  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Church.  Given  a  certain 
apparatus  of  means  and  we  can  depend  with  almost  mathematical  and 
auxolute  certainty  upon  the  production  of  the  desirgd  result ;  and  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  the  first  instance  we  have  only  to  check  the  figures,  revise 
the  plans,  put  on  more  power,  and  we  are  certain  to  succeed  in  the  long 
run.  And  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  all  that  is  true  of  the  Church^ 
that  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  a  question  of  figures — that  you  only 
want  so  many  more  churches  and  chapels,  ministern,  missionaries,  schools, 
and  teachers,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  will  infallibly  follow  ;  and  if 
in  any  given  department  you  do  not  realise  all  the  results  you  contemplate 
in  the  first  instance,  you  have  only  to  improve  your  appliances  and  further 
elaborate  your  organisations,  and  the  results  will  infallibly  follow — and 
Almighty  God  is  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  Now,  sir,  we  cannot  too 
solemnly  ponder  the  fact  that  our  men  may  be  all  that  men  can  be  ;  our 
means  may  be  all  that  means  can  be  made  ;  our  organisation  may  be 
perfect ;  we  may  have  all  the  appliances  and  facilities  that  we  can  by 
possibility  require  in  the  prosecution  of  our  wcrk ;  but  unless  we  recognise 
God,  it  will  all  be  loss  than  nothing  and  vanity :  no  blind  eye  will  be 
opened,  no  deaf  ear  will  be  unstopped,  no  dead  souls  will  be  quickened 
into  newness  of  life — there  will  be  no  shuking  amongst  the  dry  bones. 
"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  built  it :  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  wakelh  but  in  vain."  It  is  "  not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord," 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church):  If  the  subject  of  statistics, 
80  far  as  the  statement  of  results  is  concerned,  hud  alone  been  brought  before 
us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  to  edification  upon  the  topic ;  hut  since  the 
philosophy  of  the  statistics  is  inseparably  counected  with  ihe  facts  them- 
selves, a  field  of  thought  is  opened  to  which  I  suppose  mobt  of  us  would 
be  able  to  contribute  somethmg.  The  remarks  vhich  I  shall  make  will 
be  necessarily  brief,  an  arrangement  made  before  it  was  known  I  would 
speak,  and  consequently  not  at  all  embarrassing  to  me.  Five  minutea 
18  a  short  time.    The  fint  remark  I  have  to  make  is  that  these  statistical 
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in  order  to  teach  us  i/biit  we  need  to  know,  must  bo  carefully  analyced. 
For  exiunple,  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  is  much  more  strict  in  the  class- 
nieotinif  test  than  most  of  the  Churches  reporting  such  large  tigiires  from  the 
United  States.  If,  sir,  the  same  principles  which  are  applied  by  the 
Wesleyan  Church  or  Connexion  upon  the  class-meeting  were  api)licd  to  our 
statistics,  but  a  short  period  of  time  would  elapse  before  many  of  them 
would  slirink  in  a  marvellous  manner.  That  is  an  important  tiict  that  must 
be  understood  in  order  to  place  a  proper  estimalle  upon  these  statistics.  Aa 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  we  pursue,  or  which  pursues  itself  in 
the  United  States,  in  comparison  with  the  course  which  has  always  existed 
here,  that  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  discussed  at  this  time.  In  the  next 
place,  the  essjiyist  stated  to  us  that  wo  could  learn  a  very  great  lesson  from 
the  fact  that  non-episcopal  churches  employ  many  more  local  preacliere 
'  propf)rti(>iiateIy  than  episcopal  churches.  Upon  that  I  beg  to  submit 
tlie  statement  that  the  different  mode  of  working  the  circuits  and  carrying 
on  tlie  whole  denominational  work  in  the  episcopal  and  non-episcopal 
churches  rellects  much  light  upon  that  subject.  Local  preachers  are 
far  more  important  to  the  efficient  working  of  some  non-episcopal  churches 
than  to  the  efficient  working  of  episcopal  churches :  therefore  whether 
we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  that  is  a  question  to  be  most  carefully  investig^ited, 
and  is  not  as  obvious  as  it  might  at  first  appear  to  be.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  the  incrqjvse  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  increase  of  every  branch  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world,  is  at  the  present  time  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  moral  power  employed  in  the  work  ;  and  it 
is  a  sad  fact  that  while  we  do  not,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  battle  with  the 
sceptic  and  the  profane  and  irreligious  as  our  fathers  did,  we  do  not  hold  all 
our  cliildren  by  any  means  ;  consequently,  if  we  look  narrowly  into  this 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  these  vast  figures  that  are  rolling  up  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  exponents  of  moral  power  without  careful  consideration  of  the 
age  and  circumstances.  Statistics  are  the  most  delusive  of  all  modes  of 
investigating  a  moral  question.  Numbering  Israel  in  the  ancient  times  was 
a  snare :  numbering  Israel  in  all  times  requires  nnich  caution.  The 
individual  pastor  who  reports  a  large  number  of  converts  is  naturally 
flattered,  and  feels  that  he  has  made  his  great  commission  known.  Mr. 
Wesley  found  occasion,  before  he  passed  away,  to  declare  that  that  was 
no  true  test  of  success.  If  it  be  no  true  and  infallible  test  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  pastor,  it  may  be  none  in  the  case  of  the  denominati(m. 

Rev.  Bi.siiop  Wood  (of  the  African  INIethodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church) 
said  :  When  the  first  subject  was  before  us  I  thought  a  young  man  of  only 
fifty-one  summers  ought  not  to  thrust  himself  forward  so  soon,  hence  I  lost 
the  opportunity.  I  think  now  I  had  better  get  in  while  I  may  lest  "sliglited 
once,  the  moment  fair  may  not  return  again."  The  statistical  results  of 
Methodism  is  the  question  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  at  this  time, 
and  I  think  I  can  present  a  statement  respecting  it  tha  will  not  be  surpassed 
by  any  that  you  will  hear.  The  Church  I  represent — the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church — is  an  offshoot  from  John  Street  Church,  in  New 
York.  I  believe  that  was  the  first  Methodist  church  that  was  organised  in 
America.  In  1796  the  coloured  members  of  that  church  separated  from  it, 
and  formed  what  was  then  called  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Their  first  church  was  called  Zion,  and  from  that  the  Connexion  has  been 
known  as  the  Zion  Connexion.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  coloured 
people  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  our  church  was 
organised,  up  to  18G4,  we  had  not  more  than  15,000  members  all  told. 
About  that  time  we  commenced  work  in  the  south,  and  to-day  we  report  in 
that  section  alone  over  200,000  members.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  may  speak  of 
reports  not  always  being  correct,  and  I  think  they  are  not  always  correct, 
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anf!  therefore  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  entire  correctness  of  all  reports  ;  I 
will  say  this,  however,  that  in  my  own  district  I  have  been  exceedingly 
careful,  and  I  can  speak  for  North  Carolina  troui  tiie  book  when  I  Fay  that 
we  number  in  thiit  State  over  40,000  members.  We  have  erected  in  the 
Episcopal  district  over  which  I  puside  durimj  the  last  fifteen  years  nearly 
500  churches.  That  has  been  done  by  a  people  recently  freed  from  slavery 
—a  people,  the  adult  population  ot  which  hiive  not  only  themselves  to 
care  for,  but  they  have  their  fathers  luid  their  mothers  to  care  for  who 
c'liinc  from  slavery  with  nothing.  Therefore,  wheu  I  say  they  have,  not- 
withstanding their  difflnilties,  erected  nearly  500  churches  in  that  district ' 
within  so  short  a  perioo,  I  think  you  will  have  nothing  to  exceed  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  :  I  only  wished  to  state  thcM- 
facts. 

The  Pev.  W.  Crook,  D.D.  (of  the  Irish  Mctliodist  Church),  said  :  It  Jii.-^ 
been  said  that  statistics  arc  dchisivo,  lint  1  chiiiii  that  we  have  nothing  elsi' 
to   depend    upon.     Fi,s;urea  may    lie,  but  if   they  are  properly  made  out 
they  will  tell  the  truth  ;  and  when  tln^y  are  sunuued   up,  and  the  total 
record  made,  it  is  bettor  than  a  million  conjectures.     I   believe   that  the 
Methoilist  statistics  are  made  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  1  am  in  tin- 
habit  of  depending  upon  them.     Although  I  do  not  regard  the  statistics  or 
Methodism  as  any  adequate  measure  of  its  moral  power,  yet  I  do  consider 
them  to  be  suggestive  to  \\s  of  what  moral  power  has  done.     They  tell 
a  tale  wliich  is  only  true  on  the  supposition  of  a  great  interior  religious 
energy,  and  therefore  I  beg  slightly  to  dilfer  from  the   sentiment  of  my 
mueli-respccted  friend.  Dr.  Buckley,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Methodist 
statistics.     There  may  be  errors — wo  are  all  lial)le  to  err — yet  I  think  wo 
can  depend  upon  results  with  cons'tlerable  conlidence.     But,  .Mr.  President, 
when  we    attempt   to    estimate   Methodist    populations,    wo  ought  to  b;' 
particularly  careful  as  to  the  ratios  that  we  apply.     I  hold  in  my  hand 
this  morning's  paper,  and  it  states  the  Methodist  population  of  the  world 
to  be  from  2;i,000,000  to  25,000,000.     I  had  in  my  hands  a  few  days  ago 
the  London  Almanack  for  187!),  and  it  stated  the  Methodist  population  of 
the  world  to  bo  14,t)00,000,  and  the  Anglican  population  of  the  world  to  bo 
17,000,000.     I  opened  Tyeruuvn's  most  valuable  Life  of  Wenley  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  it,  and  I  found  there  the  Methodist  population  sot  down  at 
'j;j,00O,O0O.     I  believe  honestly  that  when  we  mak(!  those  large  figures  wo 
somewhat  cxaggerati;  the  facts  from  the  a[)plication  of  a  ratio  of  popu- 
lation to  membership,    which    is    beyond    the  rule   applied    by   the    best 
statisticians.     Where  mendiors  are  received  upon  a  ]irofossion  of  faith,  I 
tliink  the  safest  rule  of  statistics  is  to  estimate  the  population  at  two  and 
a  half  to  each  conmiunicant.     If  we  go  beyond  that,  we  are  very  apt  to 
become  excessive  and  extravagant.     Applying  that  ratio  to  the  4,000,000 
and  more  of  Methodism,  I  think  it  will  bo  found  that  tlio  IMethodist  popu- 
lation  of  the   world    is  somewhcil^    botwocn  10,000,000    and    17,000,000. 
But  if  you  apply  three  or  four  as  the  ratio,  you  got  larger  results.     My 
friend  Dr.  Edwards  did  not  read  to  you  his  statement  of  the  estimated 
Methodist  population  of  the  world.     Ho  ajijilies  a  ratio  of  four  adherents 
to  each  communicant,  and  makes  the  total  l!),(iOO,000.     Mr.  Prosidcuit,  wo 
can  afford  to  take  the  most  modest  figures  ;  wo  can  very  well   aft'or(T*to 
take  the  lower  estimate  ;  we  can  very  well  all'ord  to  have  the  statement 
of  the  British  authority  that  the  relative   proportions  of    the  Methodist 
populations  of  the  world  to  the  Anglican  are  14,000,000  to  17,000,000,  and 
I  think  our  Anglican  brethren  will  be  very  r.'ady  to  say,  "  Well  done  for 
this,  daughter  of  the  great  English  Church." 

Du.  C.  H.  Payne  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  wish  to  nuike  one 
or  two  explanatory  remarks  which,  I  think,  *ma\'  correct  a  false  impression 
that  unintentionally  may  have  been  received  by  our  brethren  on  this  side 
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of  the  water  with  reference  to  our  statistics  on  the  other  side.  I 
think  statistics  do  not  lie,  but  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  them 
may  be  very  false.  With  reference  to  educational  work  in  our  country, 
the  brethren  on  this  side  rnay  think  we  are  in  a  A'ery  bad  way  across  the 
ocean.  The  simple  fact  is  this,  the  trouble  lies  not  in  getting  statistics 
from  the  schools,  hut  in  classifying  them.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a 
uniform  and  rigid  rule  of  classification  in  reporting  the  number  of  students 
in  our  various  schools  of  learning.  The  terms  "  college  "  and  "  univer- 
sity "  do  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  character 
of  an  institution,  and  great  injustice  has  sometimes  been  done  to  insti- 
tutions of  the  highest  order  by  reports  from  inferior  schools.  One  school 
may  report  all  its  students,  several  hundred,  and  yet  they  may  be 
in,  as  collegiate  students,  the  secondary  or  primary  departments  ;  and 
another  reports  only  those  pursuing  the  regular  collegiate  studies  ;  and  so 
some  of  our  colleges  have' felt  themselves  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood by  this  jumble  of  statistics,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  have  omitted 
them  altogether,  rather  than  to  have  any  such  misrepresentation.  But  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  truthfully  say  that  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  all  branches  of  Methodism,  are  doing  grand  educational 
work,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  have  the  statistics  read  when  they  can  be 
fairly  classified.  There  is  one  other  explanatory  remark  I  wish  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  sfcitistics  on  the  other  side.  I  think  my 
friend  Dr.  Buckley  dif)  not  mean  to  make  the  impression  which  he  ditl. 
He  knows  that  the  officers  of  our  Government  and  others  who  have 
been  enguged  in  publishing  statistical  reports,  have  publicly  stated  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  kept  their  statistics  better  than  any 
other  branch  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  I  believe,  if  you  scan  them  closely, 
you  will  find  they  do  truthfully  represent  the  state  of  the  case.  Each 
pastor  is  required  to  make  accurate  returns  of  the  membership  under  his 
charge,  and  anybody  whom  he  cannot  find  to  put  in  a  separate  list  that 
is  to  be  kept  in  the  back  part  of  the  Church  Record,  and  not  reported  ; 
we  are  supposed  only  to  report  living  members  that  the  pastor  can  lay 
his  hands  on  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  fair  report  of  the  actual  number 
of  communicants.  There  are  also  always  a  large  number — thousands  of 
members — who  hold  in  their  hands  certificates  that  are  never  reported, 
but  they  are  really  members  of  the  Church,  and  if  reported  would  swell 
the  numbers  to  larger  proportions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  :  I  have  not  myself  been  made  aware  of  any  difference 
between  what  was  said  by  my  friend  Dr.  Buckley  and  what  was  said  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Crook.  I  believe  the  two  statements  were  directly  in 
harmony  with  each  other  ;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  difference  whatever 
between  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Buckley  and  what  has  just  now  been  said 
by  Dr.  Payne.  Dr.  Buckley  was  not  speaking  of  a  dishonest  keeping  of 
records,  but  of  a  difference  in  the  test  of  membership.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  Dr.  Buckley  for  the  statements  he  made.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  statements  should  be  made  when  illustrating  the  statistics 
which  we  have  heard.  If  you  were  to  go  by  the  superficial  inference  that 
would  be  drawn  from  these  statistics  you  would  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  increase  of  the  churches  would  be  likely  to  be  in  proportion  as 
you  have  more  bishops  and  fewer  local  preachers.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
that  any  such  inference  could  be  sustained  for  a  moment.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  one  question,  at  nil 
events,  that  we  have  to  look  at  is  that  of  distinctive  evangelical  power  in 
the  way  of  converting  those  who  have  had  no  influences  to  predispose 
them  to  join  any  particular  church.  Now,  if  we  could  separate  hereditijry 
influences,  predisposing  family  connections,  and  business  convenience  pre- 
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disposing,  and  if  we  could  see  the  problem  of  evangelical  power,  reallv 
grappling  in  the  way  of  direct  application,  often  for  the  first  time,  with 
tliose  who  had  not  previously  had  any  such  advantages,  I  think  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  laj'  preaciiing  is  a  necessary  element,  and  a 
most  important  element,  in  order  to  spread  the  Gospel  widely  in  fields 
where  the  Gospel  has  not  been  spread  before — I  mean  not  abroad  amongst 
the  heathens,  but  at  home.  I  believe  tiiat  if  we  are  really  to  grapple  with 
the  necessities  of  our  towns  at  home,  and  the  Vcast  masses  who,  notwith- 
standing enormous  emigration,  still  increase  and  multiply  themselves 
around  our  churches,  tiiat  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  lay  agencies  in 
the  spirit  and  on  the  principles  of  primitive  Methodism.  I  therefore  think 
that  those  statistics  which  we  have  just  heard,  unless  illustrated,  elucidated, 
and  interpreted  truly,  might  very  easily  be  understood  to  teach  a  lesson 
which  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  us  to  be  learning  at  this  time. 
The  experience,  at  all  events  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand,  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  is  that  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  grappling  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  have  not  been  in  any  way,  privately  or  by  family 
life,  evangelised  or  predisposed  by  such  intluences  as  I  have  spoken  of — 
that  the  difiiculty  is  very,  very  great,  and  that  the  extent  and  the  power 
of  work  among  such  people  are  not  measured  at  all  by  the  actual  returns 
of  the  churches  ;  and  that  the  pressing  need  is  only  to  be  met  by  means  of 
a  most  energetic  and  highly  organised  use  of  lay  agency.  And  I  deplore 
that  in  our  own  large  towns  where  Methodism  has  been  longest  established, 
and  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  hereditary  and  family  influence, 
and,  so  to  speak,  business  connection,  we  have  not  more  of  the  primitive 
lay  work,  which  I  take  to  be  of  the  very  life  and  essence  of  our  Methodism. 
I  would  also  say  I  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Osborn,  that  we  have  to 
lament  that  the  actual  anioimt  of  evangelical  results  to-day,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  it  in  this  country,  is  far  less  in  proportion  than  it  ought  to  be, 
far  less  in  proportion  than  it  was  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  years  ago.  Only 
one  word  more,  sir.  In  the  statistics  which  were  read  by  my  old  friend — 
I  think  I  may  call  him  so  now — Dr.  Edwards,  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
schools,  and  he  spoke  of  grammar  schools.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  by  grammar  schools  he  did  not  mean  what  we  understand  by 
grammar  schools.  He  means  schools  at  which  English  grammar  is  taught — 
what  we  should  call  the  upper  grades  of  our  public  elementary  schools  in 
this  country,  as  compared  with  the  high  schools  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
and  which  would  compare  most  accurately  with  the  granunar  schools  of  this 
countrj'. 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  Wood,  IM.A.  (Primitives  Methodist  Church) :  I  represent 
rather  a  numerous  branch  of  the  groat  Methodist  family — numerous  that 
is  to  say  for  this  country.  We  cannot  compare  with  our  brethren  in 
America.  We  have  to  do  things  in  a  much  smaller  way  so  far  as  counting 
up  is  concerned.  In  saying  a  w(n-d  about  the  statistics  of  o\\t  own 
Connexion  I  may  bo  permitted  to  say  that  we  have  not  recruited  our  ranks 
iit  all  by  secessions  from  any  other  Methodist  body.  Our  increases  have 
been  derived  from  purely  evangelistic  work  amongst  the  lowest  classes  in 
tills  country.  We  consider  it,  sir,  providential  tliat  we  were  born  out  of 
doors.  From  the  beginning  we  have  i)ecn  an  out-door  people,  and  we 
reckon  that  the  Methodists  of  our  branch,  as  soon  as  they  are  born  again, 
slioiild  go  into  the  open  air  as  naturall}'  as  a  young  duck,  as  soon  as  it  is 
out  of  the  shell,  waddles  off  to  the  pool.  Now,  1  may  say  that  we  take 
our  statistics  very  carefully  not  only  once  a  year,  but  once  a  quarter.  Wo 
have  our  quarterly  leaders'  meetings,  and  our  roll  books  are  strictly 
investigated,  the  name  of  every  inember  being  called,  and  sucli  as  are 
known  to  be  wilfully  iibsenting  themselves  from  class  are  removed  from 
tlic  list.     I  may  say  fnithor,  that  we  do  not  count  any  porsons  meeting  in 
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c^lass  with  us  as  members  who  are  tinder  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  that  is, 

f»erhaps,  u  mistake  on  our  part  ;  but  those  are  put  down  now  in  another 
Ist.  Still,  we  consider  they  are  members  of  our  Church.  Thougli  we 
have  baen  in  existence  as  a  separate  branch  of  Methodism  for  seventy 
years,  our  numbers  at  the  last  Conference  were  18;"),312,  being  an  increase 
of  2,800  members  annually.  We  Iiave  had  seasons  of  declension  and 
depression,  but  we  praise  God  that  onr  success  lias  been  so  great.  Onr 
scholars  are  now  increasing  on  our  hands  at  the  rate  of  15,000  every  year, 
so  that  we  have  very  great  responsibilities  in  connection  witii  them. 

Kev.  J,  M.  Rkid,  D.  1).  (M.  E.  Church):  I  have  but  u  word  to  say.  I 
am  glad  we  arc  studying  statistics,  not  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  ourselves 
by  contemplating  the  greatfiess  of  our  numbers,  but  for  the  sake  of 
learning  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are  accomplishing.  I  desire  to  say 
that  1  do  not  conclude  that  tliere  is  less  power  in  Methodism,  because 
perchance  its  growth  is  relatively  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  former  times. 
Taking  into  account  our  numbers  and  our  machinery,  doubtless  we  should 
have  a  larger  increase  than  we  have  from  year  to  year ;  but,  sir,  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  into  accoimt  the  fact  that  when  first  we  presented  our 
doctrines,  when  we  appeared  as  we  did  before  the  early  communities,  the 
doctrines  we  proclaimed  were  new,  and  our  usages  were  very  startling, 
and  the  impression  made  was  correspondingly  greater.  I  know  very  well 
that  in  some  outlying  branches  of  our  Churches,  even  within  a  single 
decade,  the  seeming  success  of  the  Church  was  nmch  greater  than  it  is 
now  ;  but  I  know  from  actual  observation  that  the  zeal  is  not  less  now, 
that  the  spiritual  earnestness  is  not  less  now.  There  is  a  change  in  the 
community  around  these  Churches.  The  men  that  a  decade  ago  denied  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  felt  no  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  had 
no  Sunday-schools,  were  in  no  way  evangelical,  have  heard  these 
Methodist  preachers  that  yon  have  sent  into  these  fields,  and  have  found 
the  blessed  life  for  themselves.  Consequently  they  are  now  establishing 
their  Sabbath-schools,  opening  their  chapels  for  prayer  meetings,  and  doing 
a  great  work  among  t  leir  own  people  that  our  preachers  at  first  had  to  do 
for  the  entire  comm  .nity.  As  a  natural  result  they  now  keep  their  own 
people,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  our  successes  and  triumphs  in  these 
fields,  and  perhaps  in  all  fields,  have  made  it  less  possible  for  us  to  grow 
as  rapidly  as  we  did  a  while  ago.  This  thought  should  be  borne  in  mind 
wlien  we  are  studying  our  statistics  ;  I  will  not  take  time  to  elaborate  it, 
but  there  is  a  point  here  to  be  very  carefully  considered.  Our  success 
sometimes,  notwuhstanding  we  may  have  the  same  resident  power,  leads 
to  a  state  of  the  case  that  makes  us  fail  to  show  such  great  results  as 
formerly. 


The  President  :  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  Conference  that  we 
have  received,  a  dispatch  that  bears  a  very  honoured  name.  There 
is  some  confusion  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  remitted  to 
us,  and  I  therefore  pass  this  dispatch  from  America  to  the  Business 
Committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  find  it  out,  so  that  they 
can  report  to  us. 

The  Doxology  having  been  sung,  the  Conference  adjourned.    . 
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In  IHE  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Half-past 
Two,  Bishop  Peck  occupying  the  chair.  The  Introductory  Devo- 
tional Service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Watsford,  of  the 
Australasian  Methodist  Church. 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  was  Methodism,  a  Poiver  Purifyinfj 
and  Elevating  Society.  The  Eev.  Wm.  Arthur  read  the  following 
paper : — 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  title  of  this  paper  the  term  society 
is  meant  to  include  aU  groups  whatever  of  human  beings  in  which  man 
has  to  live  and  act  in  common  with  his  fellow-men.  We  have  here  to 
do  with  somewhat  other  than  the  butterfly  notion  of  society,  which 
regards  only  the  drawing-room,  the  dining-room,  and  the  ball-room. 
Society,  in  our  view,  embraces  at  one  extreme  the  most  intimate 
relation  —and,  at  the  same  time,  that  affecting  the  smallest  number — 
existing  between  human  beings,  that,  namely,  of  the  wedded  pair,  who 
are  but  one ;  and  embraces  at  the  other  extreme  that  relation  which  is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  distant,  and  yet  the  one  invohing 
stupendous  moral  issues  to  the  greatest  number,  namely,  the  relation 
of  nation  to  nation,  or  of  one  nation  to  all  the  rest.  In  the  bond  that 
unites  into  one  a  man  and  a  woman  we  have  the  germ  of  all  human 
society ;  and  in  the  relations  that  bind  nation  to  nation  we  have  its 
ultimate  development. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  purifying  and  elevating  society,  we 
must  take  into  our  view  the  social  duties  arising  out  of  the  conjugal 
relation,  and  out  of  those  other  domestic  relations  whicl^flow  from  it, 
namely,  the  parental,  the  filial,  and  the  fraternal  relation.  We  must 
further  take  into  view  all  the  social  duties  which  arise  out  of  such 
relations  as  in  the  system  of  Christianity  are  but  extensions  of  the 
fraternal  relation — the  relations,  namely,  of  neighbour,  of  fellow- 
townsman,  of  fellow-countryman,  of  fellow  in  craft  or  calling,  and, 
finally,  of  fellow-man.  We  are  not  permitted  by  the  Gospel  to  hold 
that  any  man,  however  separated  from  us  in  nation,  religion,  or 
manners,  is  a  person  with  whom  we  have  no  tie  of  kindred.  We  aro 
not,  indeed,  permitted  to  regard  him,  however  far  removed,  as  further 
removed  than  a  brother  fallen  and  in  a  far  country,  a  brother  over 
whose  character  we  may  mourn,  but  over  whose  recovery  we  should 
be  bound  to  rejoice. 

We  find  society,  then,  in  the  carriage  where  the  young  couple  sit  for 
the  first  time  side  by  side  as  man  and  wife.  We  find  society  again  in 
the  nursery,  where  brothers  dwell  and  sisters  meet.  We  find  society 
on  the  lawn  or  on  the  village-green  where  children  romp.  We  find  it 
where  the  school  hums,  and  the  fair  dazzles  the  boys  and  diverts  tho 
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upgrown.  We  find  it  at  the  family  table,  in  the  friendly  party,  in  the 
great  reception,  in  the  national  gala.  Wo  find  it  in  the  knot  of  cronica 
around  the  smithy  fire  or  the  ale-bonch.  We  find  it  in  the  barrack- 
room,  the  ship's  forecastle,  and  the  shii)'s  cabin.  We  find  it,  too,  in 
the  market,  the  exchange,  the  shareholders'  meeting,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  directors'  board.  We  find  it  in  the  gambling-den, 
in  the  prayer-meeting,  and  in  the  public  sports.  We  find  it  in  the  hall 
of  legislature,  in  the  court  of  justice,  in  the  congress  of  diplomatists, 
in  the  conclave  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  meetings  of  potentates  and 
kings.  In  all  these  several  positions  a  human  being  stands  to  human 
being  in  relations  wherein,  by  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his  fellows,  he 
may  make  them  happier  or  less  happy ;  often  may  make  them  better 
or  less  good ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  dealing,  he  may 
make  himself  either  better  or  worse. 

The  association  of  two  children  for  a  single  day  involves  a  relation 
out  of  which  may  arise  a  lifelong  friendship  or  a  spite  durable  as  their 
days.  The  association  of  two  nations  in  a  single  transaction,  or  at  one 
point  of  territory,  involves  a  relation  out  of  which  may  arise  all  the 
unsjjeakable  moral  issues  involved  in  a  war. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  purifying  and  elevating  society,  the 
terms  are  so  large  that  they  lead  us  to  think  of  a  purified  and  elevated 
discharge  of  every  duty  arising  out  of  any  social  relation  whatever, 
from  the  relations  of  wedlock  ui)  to  those  of  empire  with  empire.  It  is 
the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church,  viewed  on  its  social  side,  to  bring 
about  a  purified  and'  elevated  discharge  of  all  such  duties.  And  as  a 
portion  of  that  Cliurcb  Methodism  has  been  called  to  do  its  part  in 
fulfilment  of  this  benign  mission. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  age  in  which  Methodism  took  its 
rise  was  one  m  which  society,  taken  in  every  sense,  abounded  in  moral 
evils.  The  mode  in  which  the  new  form  of  Christian  energy  grappled 
with  those  evils  was  not  by  si^ecial  organisations  directed  against  this 
or  that  vice.  It  aimed  at  making  good  men  and  good  women,  assured 
that  every  one  of  these  would  become  the  centre  of  moral  forces, 
repelling  evil  in  society  and  attracting  good.  It  loudly  called  on  every 
wrong-doer  to  repent.  Even  where  this  call  was  unheeded  it  awoke  a 
consciousness  of  liability  to  rebuke ;  often  a  consciousness  that  the 
rebuke  was  well  merited.  But  wherever  it  was  obeyed  the  turning 
from  his  ways  of  one  evil-doer  conveyed  a  rebuke  to  his  fellow-sinners 
— a  rebuke  more  penetrating  than  words  could  give,  and  one  which 
coupled  condemnation  of  sin  with  an  example  of  emancipation  from  its 
thraldom.  In  the  society  to  which  every  converted  sinner  belonged  his 
new  life  operated  as  a  lever  for  its  purification  and  elevation.  And  the 
total  purifying  and  elevating  force  exerted  in  any  one  neighbourhood 
by  Methodism  would  always  be  closely  proportioned,  first  to  the 
numbers  who  were  converted  by  its  instrumentality,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  degree  of  holy  living  attained  to  by  such  ^.'onverta. 
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All  the  miners  ia  a  gang,  all  the  colliers  in  a  pit,  all  the  soldiers  in  a 
company,  all  the  lahourers  on  a  farm,  witnessing  the  new  life  of  one  or 
two  comrades,  would  be  conscious  of  a  new  sort  of  moral  appeal 
addressing  itself  to  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And  so  in  any 
group  of  men  in  business,  or  professions,  or  in  any  social  circle,  the 
change  of  some  acquaintances  from  a  vicious  life  to  a  godly  one  would 
send  rebukes  shooting  into  many  consciences ;  and  even  if  tliese  rebukes 
were  resented  they  would  tend  to  form  a  moral  sentiment  higher  than 
would  have  existed  had  they  never  been  felt. 

In  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  conversions  would  always  be  the 
iteration  of  such  practical  appeals  to  conscience,  and  in  proi)ortion  also 
would  be  their  cumulative  effect  in  creating  a  higher  moral  tone.  But 
one  man  pre-eminent  for  righteousness,  one  whose  happy,  blameless, 
benevolent,  useful  living  rose  far  above  the  common  level  even  of 
religious  people,  would  in  tliis  respect  produce  more  impression  on  a 
neighbourhood  than  would  a  considerable  number  of  sincere  but 
stumbling  Christians.  Of  such  bright  and  warm-hearted  servants  of  God 
and  man  the  Methodist  revival  ever  and  anon  raised  up  examples  which 
were  fair  to  look  upon  ;  men  who  made  their  careless  neighbours  say  in 
their  hearts,  If  there  be  little  in  other  people's  religion,  there  is  reality 
in  his.  And  this  effect  once  produced  in  any  mind,  not  only  are  the  ideas 
of  duty  and  virtue  arrayed  to  that  mind  in  new  forms,  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  supremo  spring  of  motive,  the  remembrance  of 
God.  The  great  sinner,  converted  into  a  believer,  was,  in  popular 
language,  the  monument  of  grace.  But  a  still  greater  monument — one 
whose  long-sustained  influence  commemorated  the  sufficiency  of  grace 
in  all  the  changes  of  life — was  the  man  whom  the  young  had  always 
known  as  a  saint,  whom  the  old  hardly  remembered  as  a  worldly  man, 
and  whom  old  and  young  would  trust  as  the  friend  of  all,  the  enemy  of 
none ;  a  man  whoso  presence  made  goodness  appear  sweet,  and  made  a 
sinful  action  appear  as  something  which  could  not  be  just  then  done. 
Doubtless  there  were  to  be  found  among  the  Methodists  examples  of, 
the  sour  moralist,  or,  perhaps,  by  exception  exceedingly  rare,  of  the 
cynical  one ;  but  such  men  were  not  of  the  Methodist  type,  and  rather 
limited  than  extended  the  moral  effect  of  the  movement.  It  was  the 
men  and  women  who  were  happy  in  their  hoUness  and  holy  in  their 
happiness  who  among  the  Methodists,  as  in  every  branch  of  the 
Church,  effectively  fuliilled  their  mission  in  purifying  and  elevating 
society. 

Wlien  the  spectacle  opposed  to  daily  observation  in  a  neighbourhood 
became  that  not  only  of  a  holy  man,  or  of  a  holy  woman,  but  of  a 
couple  walking  together  in  holiness ;  and  ordering  their  house  so  as  to 
make  it  to  their  own  children  tlie  brightest  spot  on  earth,  and  a  spot 
from  which  it  seemed  not  hard  to  go  to  heaven ;  and  to  make  it  to  the 
common  conscience  of  the  neighbourhood  an  example  of  such  a  home 
as  if,  were  it  copied  everywhere,  would  make  earth  the  tranq[uil  abode 
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of  a  happy  honsehold ;  when  the  fipcctacle  took  this  form,  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  nei<{hl)ourhood  was  insensibly,  but  in  a  very  high 
degree,  pnriticd  and  elevated.  Homes  where' family  affections,  family 
virtues,  family  instruction,  family  training,  are  animated  by  the  love 
of  God  and  man ;  homes  where  all  these  bask  in  the  warmth  of 
a  domestic  hearth,  which,  lighted  by  fire  from  heaven,  is  fed  with  fuel 
drawn  from  all  the  accessible  fields  of  earth,  easily  become  generating 
centres  of  social  power,  centres  where  is  generated  that  kind  of  pi  »wer 
that  purifies  and  elevates.  Of  all  the  good  soldiers  who  iu  the 
Methodist  ranks  have  fought  against  sin,  fouglit  for  righteousness  and 
peace,  how  large  has  been  the  projjortion  who  traced  back  their 
impulse  and  decision  so  to  spend  their  days  to  the  happy  influence  of 
home,  sweet,  sweet  home.  In  that  one  community  wherein  meet 
together  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and 
servants,  lies  the  germ  of  all  institutions  whereof  the  ruling  elements 
are  authoiity,  law,  order,  obedience,  equal  rights,  and  a  common 
loyalty  to  a  common  interest.  Methodist  moral  influence  was  first  and 
most  largely  personal,  it  was  also  domestic;  but  from  the  first  it 
further,  and  in  a  form  altogether  its  own,  became  social.  '    • 

Even  in  Christendom,  what  men  call  company  had  been  generally 
devoted  only  to  eating,  drinking,  and  amusements.  If  men,  when  they 
met  in  company,  abstained  from  trying  to  make  one  another  silly  or 
wicked,  if  they  did  not  either  stimulate  themselves  or  tempt  others  to 
conduct  and  speech  of  questionable  tendency,  if  they  avoided  profanity, 
gambling,  intemperance  and  indecorum,  they  were  taken  to  have 
carried  social  morals  to  a  high  level.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  most  accepted  pleas  in  mitigation  of  blame  for  misconduct  was 
"  company."  For  men  to  meet  in  company,  in  order  to  make  one 
another  wiser  and  better,  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
exotic  culture  of  a  few  philosophers  or  ascetics  than  to  every-day 
institutions  for  common  men  and  women. 

Early  amid  the  movements  of  the  Methodist  revival  sprang  up  a  new 
form  of  company.  Common  men  and  women,  common  youths  and 
maidens,  met  together  in  small  companies  on  purpose  to  help  one 
another  to  love  God  more  and  serve  Him  better,  to  help  one  anotlier  to 
bear  their  burdens  clieerfuUy,  to  do  their  daily  tasks  thoroughly,  to 
fight  a  good  fight  against  all  sin,  to  love  their  neighbours,  and  to  spread 
on  earth  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  fellowship  brought  out  the  best 
ideas  of  the  thoughtful,  the  most  practical  maxims  of  the  prudent,  the 
holiest  aspirations  of  the  devout,  and  the  instructive  experiences  of  all. 
It  thus  cleared  and  broadened  for  each  person  his  ideal  of  his  individual 
religious  life,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  high  conception  of  what 
human  intercourse  might  be.  It  marvellously  augmented  the  self- 
diffusing  force  of  Methodist  moral  influence.  From  the  weekly  class- 
meeting  went  out  often,  as  live  coals  from  the  altar,  souls  intent  on 
kindling  a  tire  which  earth  and  hell  might  strive  to  quench,  and  strive 
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in  vain.  For,  in  feeling  on  the  one  hand  what  a  blessing  Iniman 
fellowHhip  might  be  niaile,  and  remembering,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
frequently  society  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  young  and  capable,  the 
Methodist  did  not  regard  his  own  happier  lot  as  duo  either  to  i^orsonal 
merit  on  his  part,  or  to  a  partiality  on  the  part  of  God  for  him  above 
other  men.  He  believed  that  he,  a  sinner,  had  found  grace,  and  that 
similar  grace,  without  price  and  without  stint,  was  free  for  all  sinners. 

This  persuasion  of  the  freenoss  of  graco  for  all  was  one  important 
limb  of  that  compound  lever  which  Methodist  moral  influence  brought 
to  bear  for  tho  elevation  of  society.  A  related  limb  of  the  same 
compound  lever  was  the  persuasion  that  tho  laws  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  were  all  intended  to  be  practically  carried  into  life  and 
action ;  and  that  tho  grace  of  God  was  of  sulficioncy  equal  to  that 
practical  end.  No  man  was  so  far  fallen  as  to  be  below  tho  reach  of 
the  grace  of  God  No  precept  was  so  high  up  as  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  the  grace  of  God.  Therefore  did  the  Methodist  aim  at  purifying  not 
here  and  there  a  few,  but  the  whole  human  race ;  and  aimed  also  at 
elevating  it  even  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ. 

And  the  work  of  forwarding  this  purification  and  elevation  was  not 
merely  professional  or  official.  Each  member  who  had  the  fire  in  him 
found  his  own  sphere  for  action  somehow.  The  work  of  the  pastor 
and  teacher  was  one ;  that  of  the  private  member  another.  The 
spontaneous  action  of  private  members  was  the  measure  of  the  diffusive 
force  of  the  central  power. 

Another  agent  was  the  itinerant  character  of  the  ministry,  by  means 
of  which  an  influence  intense  at  any  one  point  was  carried  over  wide 
surfaces.  The  periodical  appearance  in  a  quiet  country  town,  in  a  lone 
farmhouse,  or  among  pioneer  settlers  in  newly-opened  tracts,  of  a  bold 
witness  against  prevalent  sins,  and  a  fervent  advocate  of  every  neglected 
viitue,  was  a  social  power  of  no  small  account.  The  homes  into  which 
these  travellers  were  received  on  their  rounds  were  often  of  the 
humblest ;  and  not  unfrequently  were  they  the  first  in  their  neighbour- 
hood to  rise  out  of  the  level  of  their  class  and  begin  a  movement 
upward.  In  homes  of  a  different  class  it  often  happened  that  the  one 
which  received  the  preacher  on  his  round  was  the  one  where  first 
hospitality  ceased  to  be  connected  with  intemperance,  and  whence  first 
there  went  out  through  the  vicinity  an  influence  in  favour  of  purer 
family  life. 

Another  element  of  moral  influence  that  operated  silently  but  pro- 
foundly was  the  discipline  exercised  in  the  Methodist  Churches  over 
both  ministers  and  members.  Men  will  fall,  and  the  common  con- 
science, recognising  this  fact,  does  not  condemn  a  system  merely  on 
account  of  lapses  on  the  part  of  some  adherents,  unless  the  system 
covers  them.  But  so  often  had  the  spectacle  been  exhibited — one 
directly  tending  to  demoralise  a  commuuitj' — the  spectacle  of  a  minister 
fallen  from  Ch   stian  morals,  and  yet  ui)held  by  Church  authority  in 
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clmrRo  of  tlio  flonis  and  morals  of  a  comraumty — so  common,  indeed, 
bad  this  spectacle  long  been  in  the  non-rofornicd  Churches,  and  so 
frequent  bad  it  become  in  the  reformed  ones,  that  the  public  conscience, 
th()nj,'h  novcr  at  rest  on  tbo  subject,  had  almost  ceased  to  revolt.  Tho 
evidence,  v.hich  soon  came  to  lifjht,  that  if  in  the  Methodist  Churclies 
a  minister  fell  he  could,  by  a  discipline  of  easy  procedure  and  prompt 
issue,  be  deposed,  was  in  itself  no  small  contribution  towards  forming 
a  conscience  on  the  consistency  of  public  men.  And  as  to  private 
nicud)ers,  when  the  neighbours  of  a  man  found  that  his  life  no  longer 
responded  to  his  profession,  and  began  to  think  ill  of  tho  Church,  tliey 
sometimes  learned  that  she  had  required  him  to  chooso  between  bis 
sins  and  her  fellowship,  and  that  on  giving  j)roof  that  ho  adhered  to 
his  sins  ho  had  been  severed  from  that  fellowship;  whereujjon  they 
began  to  feel  a  new  moral  impression,  an  impression  that  with  some 
Christianity  was  in  earnest. 

Methodist  moral  influence  has  always  boon  essentially  personal.  By 
no  means  ignoring  tho  value  of  good  institutions,  much  less  of  good 
laws,  it  has  all  along  assumed  that  both  institutions  and  laws  are  fruits 
of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people  among  whom  they  spring  up,  and 
has  all  along  heard  behind  it  a  voice  saying,  "  Make  tho  tree  good  and 
the  fruit  will  be  good  also."  It  has  assumed  that  good  men  and  -women 
will  call  for  and  originate  good  institutions  and  good  laws ;  and  that, 
when  worked  by  bad  men  and  women,  the  best  institutions  become 
corrupt,  and  when  guarded  by  such  the  best  laws  lapse  into  dead  letter. 
Methodism  has  not  so  much  concerned  itself  with  settling  the  linos  of 
the  structure  as  with  furnishing  the  living  stones  out  of  which  on  one 
set  of  lines  or  another  could  be  built  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit. 

But,  in  developing  personal  activity,  institutions  lapsed,  or  even  lost, 
rose  in  one  case  out  of  defaced  if  not  crumbling  remains,  in  others  out 
of  their  embers.  The  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  laden  with  titles,  raiment, 
and  fatness  of  earthly  good,  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a 
profession  with  many  prizes,  and  calhug  for  slender  qualiiications  and 
next  to  no  self-sacrifice.  A  ministry  arose,  subsisting  on  a  pittance 
and  toiling  as  workmen  coil ;  a  ministry  in  which  eminence  led  to  no 
worldly  position  or  polititjal  rank,  a  ministry  in  which  the  return  for 
great  services  rendered  was  with  greater  love  and  respect  only  the 
demand  for  more  service.  Out  of  this  ministry  sprang  a  branch  reach- 
ing forth  to  foreign  missions,  and  whether  men  of  the  world  hated  or 
liked  the  object  of  tho  worker  at  home,  of  the  adventurer  abroad,  they 
often  felt  that  he  was  a  man  giving  to  a  public  interest  talents  and  an 
amount  of  toil  which,  if  only  given  to  his  private  interests,  would  raise 
him  to  prosperity.  The  effect  of  this  spectacle  was  not  small  on  men 
in  secular  pursuits ;  its  effect  on  the  Christian  ministry,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  in  all  nations,  was  exceedingly  great.  It  would  be  hard  to 
describe,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  purification  and  elevation  more  signal 
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than  that  which  charactoriaos  tho  ChriHtian  ministi'y  all  over  the 
world  at  this  mouout,  as  compared  with  its  cliaractor  and  repute  when 
first  tlio  churches  wore  shut  against  John  Wesley. 

Out  of  the  merest  embers  of  the  primitive  Christian  order — embers 
hardly  allowed  to  live  by  clerical  assumptions — arose  the  old  institu- 
tion of  what  is  called  lay  agency.  This  big  word  only  means  that  it 
was  not  considered  in  Methodism  that  the  ordinary  particles  of  leaven 
should  leave  all  fermenting  and  spreading  to  certain  dignified  particlos 
selected  in  proportions  of  one  in  a  thousand,  or  one  in  ten  thousand. 
So  the  ordinary  particles  began  to  move,  instinct  with  a  life  that  gave 
uo  reasons  and  that  heeded  no  rebukes,  to  move  because  tho  mass 
in  which  they  lay  hidden  was  capable  of  being  leavened  and  of  bcconi- 
ing  one  whole  and  wholesome  lump ;  to  move,  because  the  life  was  in 
them,  the  inert  mass  around  them,  and  they  must  move ;  to  move,  not 
by  the  rules  and  successions  of  a  carnal  conmiandment — a  thing  of 
orders  and  genealogies — but  by  tho  power  of  an  endless  life,  of  that 
endless  life  which,  from  its  point  of  fulness  in  the  great  High  Priest, 
overflows  into  all  His  members. 

Out  of  this  recovered  life  sprang  a  vast  and  multiform  activity, 
personal,  yet  often  grouped ;  local,  yet  everywhere  reproduced ;  spon- 
taneous, yet  speedily  making  its  own  organisation ;  and  after  a  long 
while  the  world  awoke  and  called  it  lay  agency.  But  during  the  whole 
time  the  effect  had  been  silently  going  on  npon  the  general  mind  of  a, 
spectacle  in  which  swarms  were  seen  all  astir,  running  to  and  fro, 
preaching,  teaching,  visiting  tho  sick,  gathering  in  children  off  the 
streets,  making  books,  lending  them,  giving  them  away,  rearing  build- 
ings, making  garments,  sitting  in  committees,  breaking  out  in  new  and 
unexpected  places  and  forms  of  activity ;  swarms  that  not  only  improved 
the  sunny  hour,  but  faced  the  east  wind  and  the  snowstorm  ;  swarms 
which,  when  their  cells  were  built  and  their  honey  gathered,  had  plainly 
toiled  not  to  load  their  own  board  with  sweets,  but  to  sweeten  the 
Ufebread  of  others.  When  men  of  tho  world  saw  the  stonemason  and 
the  shopkeeper,  the  doctor  and  the  merchant,  the  attorney  and  the 
manufacturer,  devote  the  strength  left  from  daily  toil  to  toil  for  others 
without  fee  or  reward,  just  doing  the  work  for  love  of  it,  and  not  only 
doing  it,  but  spending  on  It  much  of  their  own  hardly-earned  money, 
the  observers  might  dislike  the  men,  they  might  despise  the  work,  but 
they  could  not  help  seeing,  in  this  prodigious  outlay  of  unpaid  labour 
for  the  buUding  of  a  living  temple,  the  healthy  spectacle  of  effort 
(levated  by  an  idea,  and  that  idea  one  tending  io  the  purification  of 
society. 

"A  power,"  says  the  title  of  the  paper— a  power  I  Power  often 
transmits  itself  by  hidden  shafts,  and  strikes  out  at  a  distance,  even 
within  enclosures  walled  off  from  the  sight  of  the  filing  process  by 
which  the  power  is  generated.  How  often  have  walls,  high  and  thick, 
been  put  up  to  prevent  the  polite  public  from  learning  that  this  highly- 
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lauded  worker,  and  that  bonoflccnt  work,  though  operating  within  un- 
objectioiiablo  ench)8uroH,  .were  (Icbtors  to  the  vulgar  MothodiHt  firing- 
houuu  for  the  power.  All  that  wo  have  to  do  in  proHeiice  of  nuch  weak- 
nosHOH  in  to  uriiilu  and  to  overcome  by  carefully  noting  and  confcHHing 
our  own  debts,  whether  an  individu.ilH  or  whether  aH  deuominationH,  to 
all  the  HorvantH  of  our  blcHBod  Lord  who  bear  other  nauieu,  and  to  all 
branchoH  of  Mis  univerHal  Church,  no  matter  of  what  nation  or  of  what 
rites.  We  are,  in  very  truth,  debtors  to  all,  to  some  debti)rs  in  much 
and  immonHoly,  and  we  shall  always  do  more  for  the  x»)i'ityiiig  'itid 
elevating  of  society  by  showing  a  ready  mind  in  acknowledging  our 
debts  to  our  fellow-servants  than  by  seizing  them  by  the  throat  if 
they  appear  disposed  to  deny  their  debts  to  us. 

When  society  in  Africa  underwent  for  all  future  time  that  pregnant 
change  which  took  place  when  the  flag  of  England,  from  being  tlio 
banner  of  the  slaver,  became  the  pavilion  of  the  captive,  how  nmch  uf 
the  power  behind  Wilberforce  was  contributed  by  Methodism  ?  When 
society  in  Asia  underwent  the  pregnant  change  which  took  place  when 
the  flag  of  England  from  being  the  protection  of  the  suttee  pile,  becamo 
the  protection  of  the  widow,  some  ijart  of  the  power  behind  Lord  William 
Bontiuck  was  lent  by  Methodism.  And  so  in  all  efforts,  whether  by 
pure  literature  or  good  schooling,  by  kindly,  upward  associations,  by 
generous  international  sentiment,  by  city  missions,  by  Bible- women  or 
by  sick  visiting,  much  of  the  power,  first  in  the  form  of  the  life-impulse, 
then  m  that  of  the  tentative  efforts,  and  always  in  that  of  willing 
workers,  has  been  contributed  by  Methodism. 

But  on  these  points  I  do  not  dwell.  They  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
history,  but  their  value  to  us  would  be  worse  than  lost  if  we  referred 
to  them  either  as  boasting  of  ourselves  or  as  abating  one  jot  of  the  just 
praise  duo  to  our  fellow-Christians.  The  value  of  these  tacts  to  us  is 
this,  and  that  value  is  great — they  show  us  that  when  power  from  on 
high  is  received  into  humble  hearts,  the  reach  of  its  operation  is  not 
bounded  by  fences  either  social  or  ecclesiastic.  They  show  us  that  if 
with  our  present  numbers — and  numbers  are  the  measure  of  the  fuel, 
though  not  of  the  power — we  receive  from  the  flame  that  burns  before 
the  Throne  as  much  fire  as  did  our  fathers,  the  power  generated  will 
travel  into  the  inmost  courts  of  citadels  walled  up  to  heaven,  and 
there,  in  one  form  or  in  another,  work  wonders  to  the  praise  of  God. 

Methodist  moral  influence  has,  in  some  measure,  affected  many  races 
of  men.  Some  of  the  master  races  it  has  scarcely  approached.  The 
potent  old  Arab  race  has  barely  felt  its  touch ;  the  widespread  and 
even  yet  mighty  old  Berber  race  we  may  say  not  at  all ;  the  Slav  and 
the  Tartar  races  in  only  indirect  ways,  or  in  the  measure  of  a  mere 
conmiencement ;  the  Greek  race  only  indirectly ;  what  is  absurdly 
enough  called  the  Latin  race,  to  an  extent  directly  which  is  already 
traceable,  and  indirectly  to  a  much  greater  degree,  though  to  one 
which  as  yet  is  really  nought  in  the  eye  of  the  politician  or  of  those 
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philoHopherH  wIjoho  wifldom  estimates  actual  proconnoa  only  ly  tlin 
tcHt  of  loii((  inaiiifoHt  roHults. 

On  the  Hindu  and  the  Cliinoso  races  the  action  of  MotliodiBni  directly 
is  still  both  of  recent  origin  and  limited  extent.  The  tieldn  on  which 
its  operation  has  been  most  powerful  have  been  anions  throe  races  of 
wide  diffusion,  and  gi^^antic  capabiKt'os — the  An^lo-Saxon  race,  the 
African  race,  and  the  Polynesian  race.  ^Vllen  the  work  of  Methodism 
hcfjan  these  three  races  miglit  bo  tiikcn  as  representing  the  three 
elevating  and  purifying  forces  constantly  preached  to  us  by  those  who 
tliiuk  they  know  and  that  wo  only  dream.  These  three  forces  are  tho 
ago,  irresistible  improver,  tho  very  name  of  wJiich  may  account  for 
anything  ;  nature,  enchanting  governess  who  fails  not  to  train  in  her 
nursery  children  of  aerial  innocence ;  and  finally  civilisation,  that 
wondrous  professor  in  whose  college  irresistible  lights  condnne  to  mako 
all  sons  wise  and  all  fathers  glad. 

Tho  ancient  African  race  had  seen  all  that  age  could  of  itself  do  for 
ns;  it  was  old,  very  old,  when  the  name  Anglo-Saxon  had  never  been 
pronounced  or  printed.  Tlio  Polynesiai)  race  had  enjoyed  all  tho 
benefits  of  the  gontlo  t'ution  of  nature  in  her  fairest  attire.  TLo 
Anglo-Saxon  race  stood  high  among  the  pii])ilH  of  civilisation,  whether 
regarded  from  a  national  or  a  municipal,  from  an  industrial  or  a 
literary,  from  a  commercial  or  scientific,  from  a  military  or  courtly 
point  of  view.  Yet  what  wore  these  races  as  touching  social  virtues 
when  Methodism  arose  ?  Tho  Anglo-Saxon  country  gentleman,  bravo, 
free,  sincere,  was  often  a  coarao  sot  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  crowd,  in 
general  law  abiding,  was  one  of  tho  rudest  of  human  mobs ;  the 
Anglo- Saxon  colliers  of  Kingswood  and  Newcastle,  of  Wednesbury  and 
Madcly,  were  among  the  roughest  boors  alive.  And  tho  child  of  nature 
in  Polynesia,  instead  of  being  akin  to  sylphs  and  zephyrs,  was  nearer 
akin  to  the  furies  as  a  savage.  And  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  Africa 
was  in  every  art  a  child,  and  in  every  social  arrangement  needing  to 
begin. 

Among  these  three  races,  then,  Methodism  has  laid  out  the  main 
part  of  its  strength.  It  has  dealt  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the 
ancestral  soil,  where  it  tills  its  few  narrow  acres  under  the  guidance 
of  an  ancient  monarchy.  It  has  dealt  with  it  beyond  tho  ocean,  where 
amid  recent  wilds  it  gazes  out  into  boundless  openings,  and  expands 
under  the  guidance  of  a  young  Republic.  It  has,  dealt  with  it  in 
British  colonies,  in  Australia,  in  British  North  America,  and  Southern 
Africa.  It  has  dealt  with  it  in  colonies  of  pure  Englishmen  or 
Americans,  struggling  with  nothing  but  nature,  in  colonies  mixed  as 
between  English,  or  Americans,  and  French  in  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
as  between  English  and  Dutch  at  the  Cape.  It  has  dealt  with  it  in 
free  settlements  where  slavery  never  appeared.  It  has  dealt  with  it 
in  mixed  plantations  where  Anglo-Saxon  and  African  stood  to  one 
another  in  the  relative  position  of  slave  and  slave-owner.    It  has  dealt 
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•with  it  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  settler  dwelt  side  by  side  with 
aboriginal  races,  mixed  with  Red  Indians  or  Kafirs,  with  cannibal 
Maories  in  New  Zealand,  or  recently  Christianised  cannibals  in  Fiji. 
It  has  dealt  with  it  under  all  its  strangely  various  phases,  and  will  yet 
have  to  deal  with  it  in  new  phases  which  we  do  not  now  foresee,  but 
which  its  extending  relations  with  other  races  will  bring  into  view. 
But  in  one  posture,  just  alluded  to,  will  it,  we  may  confidently  beUeve, 
never  more  have  to  deal  with  the  Anglo-Saxon — the  position  of  a 
slave-owner  authorised  by  law.  As  to  this  race,  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  is  suflBcient  to  encourage  effort  for  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  the  future ;  but  that  work  is  yet  far  too  vast  to 
allow  us  to  waste  time  in  boasting  of  things  done,  or  to  allow  us  to 
forget  where  our  strength  lies. 

With  the  African  race  Methodism  has  had  to  deal  both  in  its 
fatherland,  and  in  the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  States  of 
America.  In  the  two  last  it  has  had  to  deal  with  it  in  the  day  of 
bondage,  in  the  day  of  en^ancipation,  and  now  in  the  day  of  settled 
freedom.  Of  it,  again,  we  jnay  say  that  what  has  been  done  is 
sufficient  to  encourage  us  as  to  the  vastly  greater  work  that  remains 
to  be  done. 

With  the  Polynesian  race  we  have  had  to  deal  in  its  native  state  of 
savageism,  and  now  in  various  degrees  of  a  Christianised  condition,  and 
of  settled  government.  Of  it,  as  of  the  other  two,  we  may  affirm  that 
what  God  has  wrought  warrants  us  to  work  on  with  good  hope  that 
there  are  good  things  in  store  for  the  labourers  who  shall  take  up 
our  toil. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  L.  H.  Holsey  (of  the  Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church),  said:  Methodism  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify 
society,  because  there  is  in  pure  Methodism  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  Christ,  especially  compassion  on  souls.  It  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Methodism  to  love  souls  because  they  are  what  they 
are — made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  immortal.  When  the  Great 
Teacher  "  saw  the  multitudes  He  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd."  So  Methodism  sought  the  multitudes,  not  only  to  save 
them  from  sin  and  death,  but  to  elevate  and  purify  society  has  ever 
been  the  work  of  Methodism,  and  in  both  it  has,  under  God,  proved 
itself  to  be  a  mighty  power — which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay. 
Methodism  from  the  beginning  was  the  friend  of  education,  and  has 
always  been  engaged  in  its  work.  Methodism  was  born  in  a  college, 
and  believes  in  schools.  With  a  consciousness  tl>at  its  teachings  and 
practices  are  right,  and  what  the  Gospel  demands,  it  enters  the  field 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  progress  with  a  hearty  goodwill.  Its 
founder  was  a  man  of  letters.  He  sought  not  only  the  elevation  of 
society  by  evangelistic  labours  and  evangelistic  Christianity,  but  by 
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every  lawful  and  useful  means  that  could  instruct  and  improve  the 
minds  and  conditions  of  men.  When  Wesley  died  his  works  lived  ; 
the  ball  that  he  put  in  motion  is  rolling  on.  His  spirit  still  lives  and 
glows  in  his  sons.  Every  Methodist  school  or  institution  of  learning 
stands  as  a  monument — a  perpetual  memorial — of  Wesley's  love  of 
education.  He  knew  as  well  as  man  could  know  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  were  not  only  what  God  in  His  Word  requires,  hut 
that  they  are  the  very  things  the  world  needed.  The  things  that  he 
believed  and  taught,  he  believed  them  to  be  of  God.  Hiding  behind 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  entrenching  himself  in  the  castle  of  trutli,  he 
feared  no  assaults  from  without.  There  was  no  danger  of  too  much 
liglit.  He  was  not  afraid  of  criticisms  and  controversies.  Criticisms 
and  controversies,  however,  arose,  storm  after  storm  tried  the  doctrines 
of  Wesley ;  but  now,  after  a  century  has  ijassed  away,  and  the  storms 
have  subsided,  we  see  tliat  he  was  right.  His  followers  have  not 
neglected  education,  but  have  prosecuted  this  part  of  their  life-work 
with  a  zeal  that  is  highly  commendable.  Hence  Methodism  is  the 
friend  of  education,  and  always  has  been.  Indeed,  it  is  a"  Church 
of  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  orphan  asylums.  Everywhere 
Methodism  seeks  to  make  men  better  and  happier  by  imparting  to 
them  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  education.  Its  institutions  of 
learning,  its  schools  of  science,  law,  and  art,  dot  the  vales  and  crown 
the  hills  of  Europe  and  America,  while  it  is  planting  others  in  foreign 
countries.  Its  students,  with  well-earned  dii)lomas,  are  found  in 
almost  every  country  on  the  globe.  These,  with  their  Christian 
training,  have  been  sent  into  the  world  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  permeate  and  leaven  the  mass  of  society  with  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  a  Christian  culture.  Its  publishing  houses, 
its  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  publications,  that  annually  go 
forth  to  the  nations,  consisting  of  books  upon  every  useful  and  refining 
subject;  its  many  Church  papers,  reviews,  periodicals,  tracts,  Sunday- 
school  leaves  and  lesson  papers ;  its  missionaries,  Bible  agents,  and 
colporteurs,  threading  the  islands,  crossing  the  seas,  traversing  the 
world,  and  filling  the  whole  circle  of  society  with  the  precious  truths 
of  Christianity  and  the  light  of  God, — all  these  are  potent  agents  to 
propagate  any  doctrine  true  or  false,  and  whether  man  is  benefited 
thereby  or  not.  But  when  they  are  employed  for  a  noble  purpose — 
the  amelioration  of  man — and  when  they  do  accomplish  that  end,  how 
wonderful  and  glorious  they  aijpear  !  Methodism  has  brought  all  these 
into  being.  It  has  not  only  originated  and  kept  them  in  action,  but 
it  has  brought  them  all  and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  con- 
secrated them  to  His  glory  and  the  savi  ng  of  the  world.  It  inculcates  in  its 
discipline  and  ritual  not  only  simplicity  in  forms  of  worship,  but  in  styles 
of  living.  It  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  very  forms  and  tendencies 
that  lead  to  sensuality.  It  takes  up  the  battle-cry  against  intemper- 
ance, and  deals  with  its  corrupting  influences  and  dreadful  consequences. 
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It  teaches  men  to  live  for  a  purpose,  a  purpose  worthy  of  living  for — 
the  saving  of  others.  It  makes  war  upon  the  dominion  of  strong  drink 
and  intoxicating  liquors.  Our  bodies  are  God-given  instruments,  given 
lor  a  while  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  we  have  no  right  to  destroy 
them,  or  impair  their  usefulness.  They  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  habitations  of  the  Most  High ;  if  they  are  destroyed  by  us  we  stand 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  It  teaches  that  wealth,  mind,  and  intellect  must 
be  consecrated  to  the  good  of  mankind,  recognising  the  fact  that  every 
man  is  our  brother — a  brotherhood  united  together  by  common  interests 
and  the  strong  ties  of  consanguinity.  Listening  to  the  groans  of  the 
nations  beneath  the  burdens  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  clamour  for  the 
light  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  it  is  criminal  to  waste  one's 
wealth,  whether  with  unsparing  hand  upon  our  persons,  our  surround- 
ings, or  our  equipages.  Money  is  power,  but  it  is  given  by  the  gracious 
liord  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  world's  recovery  and  restoration  to 
Christ.  It  is  the  arm — the  grand  instrument  by  which  the  nations 
arc  to  be  lifted  from  degradation,  elevated,  and  purified.  Methodism 
oncourarfes  industry,  economy,  and  obedience  to  "  the  powers  that  be," 
because  "  they  are  ordained  of  God."  True  Methodists  are  true  citizens. 
The  fire  of  patriotism — the  love  of  country — burns  and  glows  in  every 
true  Methodist  heart,  being  fanned  by  its  teachings  and  spirit.  It 
tciiches  that  all  must  work  for  Christ.  Its  watchword  is,  "  Believe  and 
work."  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  hold  not 
thine  hand.  It  brings  light  and  love  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth ; 
puts  new  hope  into  the  desponding,  enlarging  their  views  of  God  and 
lieaven,  and  starting  new  springs  of  zeal  and  Christian  activity ;  lifts 
up,  purifies,  and  saves.  Thank  God  that  John  Wesley  was  born  into 
tlie  world,  and  thank  God  for  Methodism  I  It  is  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  its  parish.  The  two  hemispheres  are  the  fields  of  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  at  work.  It  still  wrestles  "  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  the  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Its  aggressive  hosts  are  assaulting  the 
ramparts  of  darkness,  and  putting  to  flight  "  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 
Stout-hearted  infidelity  and  its  subtle  combinations  are  trembling  before 
its  bugle  blasts  and  the  advancing  lines  of  the  coming  triumph.  In  the 
name  of  God  it  sets  up  its  banners.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it 
sped  across  the  Atlantic.  It  buckled  on  the  sandals  of  truth,  and  in 
the  wilderness  wilds  of  the  new  world  it  won  its  proudest  victories. 
Aided  by  the  incomparable  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  the  Gospel  of 
free  grace  went  pealing  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  over  its  plains 
and  mountains,  gathering,  and  continuing  to  gather,  recruits  to  the 
army  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  So  shall  the  glad  tidings  sound  through 
all  the  earth  till  the  sons  of  men — of  all  races  and  climes — shall  be 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Hallelujah  I  the  doctrines  and 
songs  of  Methodism  are  ringing  around  the  globe. 
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Tlie  Rev.  J.  C.  Price  (coloured),  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  said  :  Christianity,  in  the  essentials  of  its  nature,  is  naturally 
reformatory.  We  notice  its  introduction  into  the  world  by  Christ  in  its 
effects  upon  the  existing  manners  and  customs  of  nations.  Hence 
Jlethodism,  being  a  great  branch  of  Ciiristianity,  would  naturally  be 
purifying  and  elevating  upon  society,  because  Ciiristianity,  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  its  effects  upon  man  everywhere,  not  only  in  his  religious 
state,  but  also  in  his  social  and  civil  state,  has  an  influence  which  is  for 
tlie  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  man  everywhere.  But  while  it  may 
lie  true  that  Christianity  has  this  effect  upon  man,  and  the  truths  of  the 
(lospel  are  so  reformatory  in  their  nature,  it  may  be  still  true  that  Methodism 
is  peculiarly  so  in  purifying  and  elevating  society  wherever  it  goes.  And 
tliis  may  be  for  several  reasons,  a  few  of  which  only  I  will  mention.  In 
tiie  first  place,  it  is  in  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  it  advocates,  and  in 
the  principles  by  which  it  is  controlled.  The  doctrines  are  so  simple,  that 
tlie  most  uninformed  can  take  them  in  with  ease.  And,  again,  they  are  so 
grand,  that  the  most  enlightened  have  to  stagger,  not  at  their  complexity, 
but  at  their  simplicity.  This  has  been  seen  wiierever  Methodism  has  gone, 
whether  it  has  been  among  the  English,  with  their  civilisation  and 
enlightenment,  or  among  the  heathen  of  India,  or  among  the  idolaters  of 
Africa.  This  great  elevating  and  enlightening  influence  of  Metliodism 
has  cut  its  way,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  world.  What  Methodism  has  done  for  Ireland,  for  England,  and 
for  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  America,  I  am  proud  to  saj-  it  has  done  for  the 
Africans.  That  same  branch  of  tlie  Christian  Church  that  even  in  the  dark 
days  softened  the  influence  of  the  slave  towards  the  master,  is  yet  seen  in 
its  results  to-day.  If,  living  under  the  reflected  raj's  of  the  moon,  he 
would  be  unresentful  and  faithful  to  his  country  and  to  the  laws  and 
powers  that  were,  what  will  be  his  position  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of 
society  when  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  it  gets 
its  influence  from  the  cross  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  to-day  that  such  has  been 
the  influence  of  Methodism.  Why,  they  say  the  coloured  people  are  all 
Methodists  and  Baptists.  And  why?  Because  they  take  in  the  truths  in 
their  simplicity.  Simplicity  is  always  desirable,  and  especially  when  truths 
are  to  be  conveyed  to  others  on  the  great  themes  of  human  redemption, 
sanctification,  and  justification  as  they  come  from  the  Bible.  And  hence 
Methodism  is  the  great  thing  that  will  help  us  to  solve  the  great  American 
Negro  problem.  Why,  you  know  our  colleges  are  limited  ;  our  high 
schools  and  academies  are  limited.  Six  or  seven  millions  of  people  must 
be  infonned  :  and  how  can  they  be  better  informed  without  these  schools 
and  colleges,  than  by  coming  to  the  Christian  minister  tliree  or  four  times 
a  day  ?  Wherever  the  name  of  Christ  goes  there  is  a  general  renovation 
of  character  and  a  corresponding  renovation  of  action  ;  and  hence  I  can 
easily  and  heartily  appreciate  the  subject  as  it  comes  to  us — "  Metliodism 
in  its  Efl'orts  to  Purify  and  Elevate  Society."  And  we  need  to  be  purified 
and  elevated  in  society.  For  more  than  two  centuries  we  have  had 
wars  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
other  men. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Vicksburgh  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South)  :  I  rise  to  say  that  it  is  with  gratification  and  with  gratitude  to  God 
that  for  nearly  fifty  years,  while  I  have  preached  to  the  white  people  of 
the  great  cotton  and  sugar  States  of  the  South,  I  have  never,  on  any  occa- 
fi'.n,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances — and  I  say  the  same  for  my 
brethren — neglected  to  preach  to  the  coloured  people.  I  rejoice  in  the 
eentiiueuts  of  my  coloured  brother  ;  and  I  desire  here,  as  a  representative 
of  the  South,  to  give  him  my  hand.  (The  delegates  here  cordially  shook 
hands.)    He  is  a  North  Carolina  man,  and  he  knows  how  he  has  loved  the 
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white  man,  and  he  knows  how  the  wliite  man  has  regarded  him  as  a 
Christian  brotlier  wlien  religion  lias  refined  his  heart  and  built  him  up  in 
the  image  of  Christ.  We  rejoice  to-day  to  meet  our  brethren  here,  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  beloved  Master,  we  alike  thank  God  on  their  behalf  that 
they  are  free,  that  they  are  happy,  that  they  are  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
that  they  are  increasing  in  the  knowledge  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  May  tliey  prosper  and  flourish  until  all  over  the  South  they  shall 
have  been  converted  to  the  Saviotir,  and  carry  the  torch  of  Methodism  to 
Africa,  and,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  that  great  land,  fill  it 
with  Methodist  churches,  and  with  the  glorious  manifestations  of  a  preached 
Gospel,  under  the  banners  of  John  Wesley. 

The  Rev.  J.  M'H.  Farley  (coloured)  : — I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  on  Methodism  as  a  purifier.  I  have  come  from  Virginia,  and  I 
may  say  that  Methodism  has  purified  that  State,  or  that  part  of  it  in  which 
I  live.  We  are  all  delighted  to  meet  you  over  here  in  England.  Metho- 
dism is  a  purifier  ;  and,  sir,  it  has  purified,  not  only  Virginia,  but  is  calcu- 
lated to  purify  the  world.  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment,  as  set  forth 
by  my  brother  Holsey,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  the  teaching  of 
Methodism  ;  and  I  stand  here  to-day,  as  my  brother  has  said,  coming  from 
the  land  of  liberty.  We  meet  on  a  c<immon  level  with  our  brethren  in 
America  and  England  to  say  that  this  glorious  doctrine  we  preach  to  our 
brethren  and  the  world  will  purify  the  world  and  bring  it  to  Jesus.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here,  to  have  exchanged  words  of  love  and  sympathy.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  be  good  men,  and  to  carry  out  the  injunction  laid  down 
by  Wesley,  to  cany  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world,  to  Africa  and  America, 
and  to  the  islands  where  they  know  not  Jesus,  that  they  may  be  purified. 

Mr.  R.  Dale  (Bible  Christian  Church,  South  Australia)  :  For  twenty-seven 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Australia.  Several 
of  these  years  were  devoted  to  mission  work  in  the  bush.  The  term  bush 
with  us  is  equivalent  to  backwoods  in  America,  and  wilderness  in  the 
Scriptures.  At  that  time  our  liush  population  was  utterly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  grace.  Young  people  grew  up  without  having  ever  seen  a  house 
of  prayer,  or  hearing  a  preacher.  More  than  once,  after  telling  the  story 
of  the  cross,  and  bowing  in  praj^er,  the  parents  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  induce  their  children  to  kneel,  and  were  it  not  so  sad  I  should 
have  been  often  amused  at  hearing  the  thumps  administered  on  their  backs 
to  secure  this  object.  These  visits  were  repeated,  Bibles  circulated,  leaves 
of  healing,  supplied  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  distributed  ;  for  I 
never  went  to  my  work  without  these.  The  good  seed  in  time  produced 
effect,  and  many  once  lost  are  now  cleansed,  clothed,  and  sitting  at  Jesus's 
feet.  I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  power  of  Methodist  agencies  to 
"purify  and  elevate,"  in  Australia,  as  well  as  America;  and  speak  only 
because  I  desire  the  evidence  not  to  be  one-sided. 


The  Rev.  Alpheus  Wilson,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South),  read  the  following  paper  on  The  Influence  of  Methodism  iqxm 
other  Ecclesiastical  Bodies,  and  the  Extent  to  which  tliey  have  Modijicd 
Methodism. 


It  was  not  proposed  at  the  inception  of  the  Methodist  movement  to 
afiect  men  in  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  but  only  in  their  'personal 
character  and  relations  to  God.  In  respect  of  these  Methodism  was  in 
agreement  with  the  creeds,  articles  of  religion,  homiUes,  and  theological 
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systems  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches.  It  made  no  attack  upon  these ; 
nor  did  it  offer  any  substitute  *or  them.  There  was  no  formal  enuncia- 
tion of  theses  to  be  discussed.  Tlie  faith  of  the  Wesleys  and  their 
helpers  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  they  adhered  to 
the  last,  and  in  which  they  found  all  that  was  required  for  salvation. 

Nor  did  they  make  a  controversy  with  any  of  the  Churches  upon  its 
sperific  method  of  dealing  with  men.  The  formal  ritual  of  the  Estab- 
lislied  Church,  and  the  freer  services  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  were 
equahy  compatible  with  the  utterance  of  the  fundamental  assumptions 
of  their  faith,  and,  in  their  different  forms,  gave  ample  room  for  their 
expression  in  character,  worshii^,  and  Ufe.  In  fact,  nothing  more 
entirely  divested  of  all  claim  to  superior  wisdom,  nothing  more  free  from 
revolutionary  tendencies,  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical 
history  since  apostolic  times.  No  attempt  to  alter  or  modify,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  economy  or  ritual  of  the  Churches  characterised 
Methodism  in  its  beginnings  or  its  growth.  It  made  no  appeal  to  dis- 
content; it  evoked  no  partisan  agencies.  Its  ample  records  disclosed 
no  trace  of  the  proselytising  spirit.  The  value  and  sufficiency  of  every 
Christian  communion  were  admitted  with  a  liberality  rare  in  that  time : 
and  questions  of  reform — if  reform  were  needed — were  relegated  to  the 
convocations  and  assemblies  respectively  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  order  and  purity  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  in- 
fluence of  Methodism  was  not  to  be  traced  in  the  line  of  negation  and 
protest. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  contemplation  of 
the  founder  of  Methodism  to  establish  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion. The  contingency  of  such  a  result  was  undoubtedly  present  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Wesley,  at  least  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry,  and 
he  made  some  provision  for  its  happening.  In  the  case  of  the  societies 
in  America  he  ordered  and  arranged  a  plan  of  government,  and  a  form 
of  service ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his  personal  fidelity  to 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  oft-repeated  counsels  to 
his  preachers  and  societies  to  retain  their  connection  with  the  estab- 
Ushcd  communion.  That  Methodism  assumed  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
form  was  clearly  the  result  of  providential  determination  rather  than 
the  purpose  of  its  founders.  The  resistance  of  the  Churches  to  the 
intrusion  and  free  action  of  the  specific  force  of  the  movement  made 
necessary,  for  the  conservation  of  results,  the  rudimentary  forms  of 
association  in  which  Methodism  first  found  organised  expression,  and 
which  have  developed  into  the  multiform  phases  of  Church  order  to- 
"iay  represented  in  this  Conference.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind 
in  relation  to  this  question  is  seen  in  the  minute  of  the  Conference  held 
with  his  preachers  so  early  as  Wednesday,  June  27,  1744,  whicli  reads, 
"We  believe  they  will  b6  thrust  out,  or  that  they  will  leaven  the 
whole  Church."  The  former  was  a  contingency  whicli  he  was  forced 
by  the  current  of  events  to  consider ;  the  latter  was  his  fixed  purpose. 
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All  indications  are  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make 
Methodism  influential  through  the  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion. It  was  only  designed  to  apply  the  distinctive  force  of  the  move- 
ment to  existing  machinery,  hoping  to  increase  its  efl&ciency,  and 
produce  results  far  more  ahundant  and  quite  as  satisfactory  in  quality 
as  any  that  could  be  expected  from  new  and  separate  combinations. 
To  the  last  Mr.  Wesley  resisted  the  tendency  to  crystallise  into  other 
and  characteristic  forms;  nor  did  this  tendency  become  more  than 
potential  until  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  repression  forced  it  into  actual 
expression. 

Putting,  therefore,  out  of  the  account  all  factitious  and  artificial 
agencies,  the  influence  of  Methodism  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
prominence  and  emphasis  given  to  the  individual  consciousness  as  a 
prime  factor  in  Christian  experience  and  history.  Making  no  question 
of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  which  had  been 
signally  illustrated  to  him  in  the  character  and  life  of  his  mother, 
John  Wesley  was  not  content  with  professional  assent  to  truth  and 
perfunctory  service.  The  struggles  and  devotion,  even  to  asceticism,  of 
his  earlier  years,  show  the  inteuseness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong 
resolve  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience the  revelations  of  the  Bible.  Thoroughly  honest  and  without 
bigotry,  he  made  diligent  inquiry  and  tested  all  practicable  methods  of 
attaining  his  end,  giving  himself  continually  to  prayer,  and  making 
his  last  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God.  His  singleness  of  aim  through 
long  labours,  under  trying  conditions,  was  rewarded  by  the  disclosure 
of  a  conscious  relation  to  God  and  truth,  which  became  for  himself  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  and  the  demonstration  of  a  principle  effective 
in  the  measure  of  its  simplicity,  and  available  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  consciousness. 

Henceforth  Wesley  and  Methodism  sought  only  to  verify  the 
relations  of  God  within  the  experience  of  man.  Knowing,  from  his 
own  history,  that  the  energies  of  the  inner  life  might  be  exhausted 
in  services  that  did  not  profit  to  the  enlightenment  and  sustenance  of 
the  soul,  he  refused  commonly  received  tests  of  piety,  and  referred 
every  man  to  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness — his  own  consciousness. 
To  this  he  made  the  appeal  of  the  truth.  Exacting  most  rigidly  all 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  he  yet  insisted  that  the  root  must  first  be 
fixed  in  this  inner  life  of  conscious  relation  to  God  and  His  Word. 

Thus  at  the  outset  all  the  energies  of  Methodism  were  directed 
against  the  essential  evils  of  human  character.  It  searched  the 
'  inward  parts  "  of  man.  It  stripped  sin  of  its  disguises  and  formal 
defences,  brought  it  into  the  light,  and  compelled  its  recognition  and 
confession.  It  distinctly  rejected  all  compromise  and  concession,  and 
refused  the  proffer  of  creed  and  service  in  lieu  of  personal  faith  and 
devotion  to  Christ,  and  enforced  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
know  his  own  heart  and  his  relations  to  God. 
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All  this  presupposed  ■what  Motliodism  has  uniformly  binphasised — 
the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
test  question  of  Christianity  was,  as  in  apostolic  days,  "  Have  ye 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  and  the  significance  of 
apostolic  teaching,  "  that  we  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God,"  was  clearly 
Bet  forth. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  extent  of  the 
application  of  this  principle,  or  its  possible  abuses.  These  belong  to 
another  range*' of  discussion,  and  only  give  intimation  of  the  reality 
and  measure  of  the  power  at  work.  We  have  only  to  regard  the 
principle  as  it  furnishes  the  basis  of  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
Methodism.  In  this  view  it  appears  as  a  vital  force  acting  directly 
upon  men  as  such  without  regard  to  their  professions,  creeds,  or  eccle- 
siastical connections.  "Whatever  respect  it  might  pay  to  the  outward 
order  and  conventionalisms  of  church  and  society,  it  was  only  in  so 
far  as  these  were  subsidiary  to  the  rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities 
of  personal  life.  The  received  conception  of  the  subjection  of  the 
individual  man  to  the  conditions  of  his  life  was  discarded,  and  in  place 
thereof,  as  a  practical  and  operative  truth,  it  was  declared  that  every 
one  of  us  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God.  This  was  to  multi- 
tudes in  and  out  of  the  Churches  a  new  revelation  of  manhood.  It  set 
men  above  all  institutions,  proclaiming  afresh  in  other  form  what  was 
implied  in  the  word  of  Christ,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  It  made  him  consciously  the  end  and 
order  of  God's  working,  and  forbade  his  degradation  to  the  place  of  a 
mere  creature  of  a  system.  It  was  an  "awakening,"  as  so  often  said, 
an  awakening  out  of  sleep  to  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
faculties  pertaining  to  life  in  its  highest  form. 

With  this  new  life  there  came  the  demand  for  its  expression  in 
methods  suited  to  its  character.  It  was  impossible  now  to  remain 
content  with  the  perfunctory  o£Qce3  which  might  engage  as  well  the 
many  who  had  no  sense  of  direct  relation  to  God.  The  freedom  of 
Christian  life  asserted  itself  in  individual  movement  and  utterance, 
characteristic  and  effective.  Christian  fellowship  became  a  reality, 
taking  practical  shape  ;  and  Christian  experience  became  a  recognised 
feature  in  the  converse  of  the  men  who  under  Methodist  influence  had 
come  to  know  themselves.  Here,  too,  was  an  educational  power,  a 
process  of  development,  that  promised  to  raise  the  manhood  so  dis- 
closed to  conditions  of  life  much  beyond  any  then  conceived.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  under  the  impulse  of  such  revelations,  with  con- 
sciousness opened  on  the  side  of  God  and  eternity,  and  with  the  intense 
and  sublime  speech  of  Scripture  brought  homo  to  them  as  embodying 
realities,  men  should  find  and  defend  a  theory  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  incorporate  it  into  the  body  of  vital  truth  which  they  felt  them- 
selves charged  to  deliver  upon  the  conscience  of  the  world ;   nor  is  it 
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wonderful  that  a  theory  so  wrought  out  of  convictions  deep  as  con- 
sciousness and  vindicated  in  tlie  experiences  and  testimony  of  ten 
thousand  faithful  witnesses  should  still  commend  itself  to  the  faith  of 
Methodism. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  Methodist  movement  upon 
individual  men  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  its  influence, 
eHi)ccially  in  its  first  and  formative  period,  nijon  ecclesiastical  bodiea. 
All  this  work  was  wrought  within  the  recognised  limits  of  the  Churches. 
Jlinisterft  of  different  denominations  laboured  with  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield.  Hence  the  imjxilse  of  the  newly-awakened  life  moved 
along  all  the  old  channels  of  church  association  and  observance,  and 
put  a  new  spirit  in  them.  It  became  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
repeat  creeds,  confess  sins,  and  rehearse  the  services  of  the  various 
communions,  in  the  former  easy,  unreflecting  way.  Men  were  startled 
into  the  perception  of  a  meaning  in  these  things  that  lay  deeper  than 
the  surface.  They  found  reality,  substance,  where  hitherto  had  been 
but  a  by-play  of  life  to  amuse  and  quiet  conscience,  and  show  a  decent 
respect  to  their  Maker.  The  leaven  became  more  and  more  widely 
diffused,  working  only  the  more  effectively  because  of  opposition,  until 
the  Churches  all  evinced  something  of  the  same  earnest  spirit,  and  set 
themselves  with  diligent  care  to  recover  and  raise  up  the  masses  of  the 
population  within  reach  of  their  commission. 

Here,  then,  in  the  awakening  and  enfranchisement  of  the  individual 
consciousness,  in  the  consequent  energy  of  personal  Christian  life,  und 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  true  fellowship,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
ideal  of  Christian  character,  is  to  be  found  the  source  of  the  original 
influence  of  Methodism ;  and  these  furnish  the  measure  of  its  power. 

When,  under  the  pressure  of  its  need,  Methodism  became  an 
organised  institution,  there  was  no  room  for  a  new  confession  of  faith. 
The  old  Protestant  symbols  contained  all  that  was  recjuired  for 
salvation.  Only,  under  the  influence  of  the  first  principle  of  it^  move- 
ment there  was  on  the  one  hand  an  elimination  of  the  articles  that 
could  not  be  subjected  to  test  of  the  consciousness,  and  on  the 
other,  an  interpretation  of  the  rest  that  would  bring  them  within  the 
scope  of  actual  or  possible  experience.  Thus  by  tendency  inevitable 
under  this  impnlse,  the  starting  point  of  the  theology  of  Methodism 
was  found  in  human  consciousness.  The  Scriptures  were  interpreted 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  Sound  criticism  was  not  despised  or 
rejected ;  but  the  mere  speculative  treatment,  whether  from  the  side  of 
metaphysics  or  of  science,  was  discarded,  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Word  of  God  were  presented  as  realities  attesting  themselves  to  faith. 
Upon  this  groundwork,  a  body  of  theological  literature,  beginning  with 
the  discussions  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  has  grown  up,  whose  influence 
upon  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  can  hardly 
be  denied.  The  creeds  have  not  been  altered,  but  the  interpretations 
and  uses  of  them  have  been  modified,  and  under  the  old  terminology 
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a  new,  and,  trithout  offence  it  may  be  saicl,  a  more  vital  and  effective 
faith  is  proclaimed  in  agreement  with  the  word  of  Christ,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  and  wants  of  onr  race. 

At  the  same  time  the  Methodist  conception  of  sanctification,  or,  as 
a  Chnrch  of  England  writer  has  expressed  it,  the  idea  of  saintliness, 
has  commended  itself  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  to  multitudes  in  other 
communions,  until,  to-day,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  peculiar  to 
Jlcthodism.  Nor  does  it  hold  its  place  as  an  exceptional  possibility  of 
is(>lated  characters,  but  is  incorporated  in  the  faith,  and  proclaimed  in 
the  pulpits  of  many  churches  as  the  equal  right  and  duty  of  all  that 
believe  in  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  not  claim  that  Methodism  has  given  a  new  theology  to  the 
world,  but  it  is  no  presumption  to  affirm  that  it  has  furnished  a  new 
point  of  view  and  a  fresh  impulse  to  modern  theology,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  has  extended  the  field  of  vision,  and  included 
within  the  possibilities  of  faith,  ethical  and  spiritual,  results  not  hitherto 
attained.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  in  all  this  it  has  but  restated 
the  postulates  of  apostolic  Christianity  and  reached  after  the  logical 
results  of  apostolic  teaching. 

Besides  this  doctrinal  aspect  it  has  been  seen  in  Methodism  that  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  in  agreement  with  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Church  in  its  organisation  should  seek  and  find  its  foundations 
in  this  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God  to  the  consciousness  of  man.  The 
common  supports  of  social  combinations  were  not  sought,  nor  would 
they,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Methodist  life  and  activity,  have 
availed.  The  Wesleys  and  their  followers  dared  to  put  confidence  in 
the  work  of  God  in  man,  and  made  no  other  conditions  of  membership 
in  the  societies  which  have  now  grown  out  of  their  rudimentary  forms 
into  churches  of  God,  than  such  as  wore  recognised  in  Christ's  decla- 
ration of  the  character  and  basis  of  His  Church.  The  success  of  an 
institution  severing  all  mere  earthly  connections,  discarding  the 
venerable  principles  upon  which  the  most  solidly  established  Churches 
in  the  world  depende  1  for  their  support,  and  committing  its  fortunes  to 
the  suificiency  of  purely  spiritual  principles  and  methods,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  other  bodies ;  p.nd,  constraining  tliem  in  course  of  time  to  give 
it  recognition  as  one  d  themselves,  an  effective  agency  in  spreading 
God's  truth  through  the  earth,  it  induced  them  to  reconsider  the 
gi'ounds  of  their  own  exclusive  claims.  Methodism,  rejecting  Episco- 
pacy by  Divine  right,  has  taken  it  on  as  of  human  right.  Denying 
actual  succession  in  every  form,  it  maintains  a  true  spiritual  descent 
from  the  apostles,  and  bears  the  stamp  and  seal  of  its  birthright  in 
every  line  and  feature  of  its  history ;  refusing  to  concede  the  exclusive 
Presbyterian  theory,  it  has  yet  developed  into  an  economy  of  which 
Presbyterianism  is  the  dominant  character.  Whatever  may  be  said 
disparagingly  of  the  divisions  of  Methodism,  it  is  clear  that  they  furnish 
dcniouhtratiou    that    the    true  foundations   of    the    Cliurch  of  God 
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lie  deeper  than  the  mere  symbol  or  Hystem ;  they  are  unchangeably 
and  for  ever  fixed  in  the  spiritual  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the 
faith  of  man.  The  narrow  limits  of  this  essay  preclude  the  production 
of  proofs  and  instances,  else  they  might  be  cited  largely  from  the  poua 
of  non-Methodistic  writers  to  show  how  widely  tliis  characteristic  has 
affected  other  denominations. 

Close  upon  this  organisation  of  spiritual  forces  follow  the  normal 
practical  methods.  They  can  only  be  suggested.  First,  the  clusii- 
mcetiug,  experience-meeting,  love-feast,  channels  of  expression  for  the 
individual  Christian  faith  and  sentiment,  means  of  Christian  com- 
munion, and  agencies  of  spiritual  education,  have  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Methodism,  and  in  some  form  become  recognised  elements 
in  the  social  life  of  most  of  the  Churches.  Second,  the  lay  service, 
instituted  by  John  Wesley,  and  incorporated  into  the  economy  of 
Methodism,  has  come  to  be  an  effective  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  many  lay  activities  in  these  last  times,  in 
Christian  associations,  evangelical  enterprises,  &c.,  may,  without 
violence,  be  referred,  directly  or  remotely,  to  the  call  made  upon  laymen 
in  connection  with  the  great  revival  under  Wesley,  and  the  evident. 
Divine  sanction  given  to  their  work.  Third,  the  revival  character 
stamped  upon  the  system  at  the  outset  has  provoked  to  emulation  the 
other  Churches  of  Christendom,  and  evoked  an  aggressive  spirit  and 
agencies  which  have  been  productive  of  great  gains  to  Christianity, 
and  promise  yet  more  largely.  The  modern  missionary  enterprise,  if 
it  did  not  take  its  rise  with  Wesley  and  Coke,  certainly  received  a 
strong  impetus  from  the  Methodism  whose  every  preacher  took  the 
world  for  his  parish,  and  knew  no  difference  between  men  preaching 
the  same  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him. 

The  modifications  of  Methodism,  resulting  from  its  contact  with 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  require  more  space  for  treatment  than  is 
granted  here.  In  its  manifold  forms  of  government  and  administration 
it  has  been  influenced  by  its  connections  with  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  association  with  other  Churches  in  England  and  America. 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  current  in  neighbouring  communities 
have  acted  upon  the  mind  of  Methodism,  and,  as  was  inevitable  under 
the  operation  of  its  essentially  sensitive  and  aggressive  principle,  given 
rise  to  many  divisions  of  the  original  bodies. 

The  faith  has  been  but  slightly  affected.  It  has  been  formulated 
and  assumed  a  more  philosophical  aspect  in  conformity  to  its  need  of 
taking  position  for  defence  and  organised  aggression. 

Its  methods  remain  substantially  the  same,  with  such  change  only 
as  altered  conditions  and  general  Christian  sentiment  require. 

In  a  word,  the  influence  of  Methodism  is  due  to  the  conformity  of  its 
faith  and  methods  to  the  spirit  and  plan  of  tlie  Gospel  as  Christ  gave 
it  and  Paul  preached  it.  If  ever  it  shall  lose  its  i)ower,  it  will  be  by 
departure  from  the  original  model  and  design.    Faithful  to  its  trust,  it 
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will  continue  to  affects  the  Cliurclies  and  the  masses  of  mankind 
until  tlie  work  of  the  Gospel  hIuiU  liiive  been  wrouj^lit  out  to  its 
consummation ;  when  all  forms  of  human  endeavour  shall  cease 
before  the  rovelatiou  of  the  presence  and  working  of  the  God  who  is 
all  in  oU. 


The  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton,  of  Leeds  (United  Methodist  Free  Church), 
said :  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  most  prominent  thou<{ht  in  my 
mind  just  now  is  "ten  minutes,"  and  "ten  minutes"  seems  to  bo 
about  the  most  frightful  matter, with  which  I  have  to  contend,  for 
I  am  sure  the  subject  is  one  which  must  be  of  very  deep  interest 
to  all  our  Methodist  communities,  and  perhaps  of  no  less  interest 
to  other  Evangelical  denominations,  for  you  perceive  that  the  topic 
assigned  to  us  this  afternoon  is  "  The  influence  that  Methodism 
has  exerted  on  other  religious  bodies."  I  am  glad  it  did  not  stay 
there,  for  that  would  have  been  perhaps  to  assume  something  which 
in  itself  might  have  been  in  some  sense  offensive  to  other  bodies, 
but  it  goes  on  to  say,  "and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  modified 
Methodism."  Now  here  there  is  distinct  recognition  of  mutual  in- 
fluence and  mutual  benefit  as  between  our  Methodist  Churches  and 
the  Churches  of  other  Evangelical  denominations.  We  are  glad  to 
recognise  whatever  good  we  may  have  received  from  them,  whilst  we 
hold  that  they  have  to  a  large  extent  been  debtors  to  us.  But  now  it 
is  very  difficult  just  to  put  into  ten  minutes  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
will  necessarily  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  person  studying 
this  question.  For  instance,  we  regard  Methodism  as  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Christian  truth  and  life.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
matter  before  this  Conference  as  to  the  state  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  it  is 
known  very  well  to  every  person  forming  a  part  of  this  Conference ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  Methodism  under  God  there  arose  such  a  wave 
of  spiritual  influence  and  power  and  blessing  as  penetrated  to  every 
Christian  Church  in  the  land,  and  became  to  them  a  help,  and  a 
strength,  and  a  blessing.  And  I  hold  that  the  prominence  given  by 
Methodism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth,  of  Sanctiflcation,  of 
Chris  „.an  Perfection,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  religious  life  of 
England,  and,  indeed,  on  the  religious  life  of  the  world.  I  sometimes 
fear  that  we  are  not  worthy  sons  of  our  sires,  with  regard  to  some  of 
those  doctrines  ;  that  we  are  not  so  frequent  in  our  preaching  and  in- 
sistence on  the  great  doctrine,  say,  of  Christian  Perfection  as  our  fathers 
were ;  and,  probably,  if  we  urged  them  a  little  more  distinctly  than 
we  do,  and  more  frequently  than  characterises  our  teaching  upon 
them  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  we  might  find  that  our  churches  would 
revive  under  their  influence  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  we  see  at  present. 
Then  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  doctrine  on  other  Churches  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  considerable,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  high- 
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I'.onocl  Calvinigm  maintained  and  tan<:(lifc  by  Roin«  notal)lo  men  dnring  the 
past  century.  Then,  Mothodism  hiH  done  ranch  to  break  down  that 
i{ro8H  form  of  priestiHra  that  more  or  Ichs  prevailed  in  the  Churches, 
and  field  theiu  fast  bound  in  its  withering  influence.  Then,  MothodiHm 
haH  niodilied,  if  not  actually  destroyed,  the  merely  profoHsional  senti- 
iiieiit  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Churches,  and  we  have  a  noble  band  of 
men  still  (ixisting  who  to  our  villages  and  hamlets  are  as  the  "  chariots 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,"  and  who  are  true  successors  of 
the  ai)ostlc3.  They  go  forth,  taking  no  money,  and  they  are  ready  to 
do  the  work  that  God  gives  them  ability  to  do  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  which  characterise  good  men.  Hut  I  have  boon  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  ministry  of  the  other  Evangelical 
Churches  is  more  largely  indebted  to  Mothodism  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  thing  that  we  could  adduce.  For  instance,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Weslryan  Metho(fint  Magazine,  which  I  am  glad  from  mouth 
to  month  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading,  and  I  find  it  to  be  in 
itself,  separate  from  the  matter  to  'which  I  am  about  to  refer,  a  most 
interesting  monthly  document.  In  writing  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jobson,  the  editor  brought  before  his  readers  two  or  three  most 
important  facts  'wliich  I  should  like  this  Conference  to  hear.  He 
states  that — ''During  the  London  Conference  of  1872,  Dr.  Jobson 
invited  five  eminent  Nonconformist  ministers — Drs.  Binney,  Stoughton, 
Raleigh,  Allon,  and  Fraser — to  meet  at  his  house  the  President 
(Mr.  Wiseman)  and  a  few  other  members  of  the  Conference.  After 
dinner  Dr.  Jobson  characteristically  aaid,  '  Why  should  not  we  have  a 
Icve-feast?  Come,  Brother  Allon,  tell  us  how  you  were  brouj^ht  to 
God.'  Dr.  Allon  replied:  'I  was  brought  up  in  the  Established 
Church ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a 
thing  as  spiritual  religion — a  personal  experience  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  But  I  was  induced  to  go  to  the  Methodist  Chapel  in 
Beverley,  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  was  led  to  religious  decision,  more 
especially  by  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Hobkirk,  and  joined  the 
class  in  which  Mrs.  Jobson  met,  and  became  a  Methodist  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  secretary.'  Dr.  Raleigh  spoke  next:  'I  was  a  regular 
attendant  in  my  youth  on  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Kelly,  in  Liverpool ;  and 
you  all  know  what  u  vigorous  preacher  lie  was.  But  I  did  not  find 
my  way  to  Christ  under  his  preaching,  but  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Moss  Street  (Brunswick),  Liverpool,  where  I  had  been  led  at  first 
to  hear  Theopliilus  Lessey,  by  whose  preaching  I  was  greatly 
imi)ressed.  But  it  was  after  attending  several  times  and  hearing 
various  preachers  in  that  chapel  that  I  learnt  the  way  of  faith."  Then 
Dr.  Stoughton  stated  that  he  had  been  brought  up  amidst  Methodist 
influences,  and  that  when  a  youth  he  came  under  deep  convictions  of 
sin,  and  was  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  spiritual  anxiety  and  sorrow  ; 
that  one  Sunday  morning  he  walked  into  the  country,  outside  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  there  read  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  text :  "Ho 
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that  spared  not  His  own  Son,"  &c.  The  sermon  afforded  him  con- 
piderahle  roliof ;  but  on  the  evening  of  tlio  hiuiio  day,  on  attending  St. 
Peter's  Woslcyan  Chiipol,  ho  heard  an  unknown  minister  of  humble 
abihties,  who  preaulicd  from :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c.  That 
Bcrmon  brou^lit  him  still  more  comfort  and  peace  than  ho  had 
derived  from  the  j^roat  Scotch  tUvinc,  much  as  ho  admired  him.  Dr. 
Stouf^hton  went  on  to  say  that,  shortly  afterwards,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  met  in  the  same  class  with  Mr. 
Wiseman,  father  of  the  President.  It  was  not  until  a  fow  years  sub- 
sequcutly  that  Dr.  Stonj^hton  altered  his  ecclesiastical  views,  and 
joined  an  Independent  Church;  and  he  remembered  that,  after  ho 
became  a  minister,  he  once  met  Mr.  Wiseman  at  a  missionary  meeting, 
who,  in  reference  to  some  verses  ho  liad  just  heard  quoted  by  his 
friend,  expressed  pleasure  "that  ho  had  not  fori^ntten  his  Methodist 
hymns."  Mr.  Binnoy  stated  that  his  father,  although  deacon  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newcastle,  •'  was  never  in  his  life  worth  more 
than  a  guinea  a  week."  The  direct  instrumentality  in  his  conversion 
was  not  Presbyterian,  but  Wesleyan.  His  educational  advantages  had 
been  scanty;  and  he  had  grown  up  to  young  manhood  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  torpor.  He  was  a  journeyman  bookbinder, 
but  knew  little  of  the  contents  of  books  till  a  Wesleyan  fellow- workman 
succeeded  in  arousing  him  to  religions  thoughtfulness  by  first  alluring 
him  to  mental  activity.  In  young  Biuney's  case,  as  in  that  of  some 
others,  the  intellectual  awakening  preceded  the  spiritual:  literature 
was  the  "  schoolmaster  "  to  bring  him  to  Christ.  His  studious  Methodist 
fellow- workman  lent  him  one  day  a  copy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler, 
from  the  library  of  Wesley's  Orplian  House  in  Newcastle.  The 
perusal  of  this  book  enkindled  in  him  an  entliusiastic  desire  for  cultmre 
and  literary  occupation.  He  forthwith  bought  a  dictionary,  and  wrote 
out  all  the  words  occurring  in  the  Ituinhler  with  which  he  was 
previously  unacquainted,  and  produced  an  essay  in  which  he  took  care 
to  introduce  every  one  of  these  newly-acquired  vocables.  Such  was 
Thomas  Binney's  first  composition.  His  second  and  third  were 
ambitious  poetical  effusions,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  and  a  poem  on  The 
Divine  Attributes,  which  ho  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
intellectual  companionship  between  him  and  the  bookish  young 
Wesleyan  soon  ripened  into  a  religious  friendship.  Binney  accom- 
panied his  brother- workman  to  Methodist  preachings  and  love-feasts. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  the  literary  interest  predominated  over  the 
spiritual ;  it  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  latter  at  last  gained  the 
ascendency.  Ultimately,  he  neither  joined  the  Church  of  his  parentage 
nor  that  of  his  conversion,  neither  the  Presbyterian  nor  the  Wesleyan 
community.  Had  Methodism  at  that  time  possessed  a  school  of  the 
prophets,  he  had  little  doubt  that  he  should  have  attached  himself  to 
the  Methodist  Society,  and  offered  himself  for  the  Methodist  ministry; 
for  bis  theological' views  and  his  religious  sympathies  were  far  more  in 
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accordance  ■with  Methodism  than  with  any  other  form  of  Christianity, 
Bat  his  craving  for  cultnre  was  so  intense,  and  his  sense  of  the  need  of 
it  so  profound,  that  when  the  prospect  of  some  years'  training  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Congrcgationalists,  he  joined  their  community, 
and  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Independent  College  near  Hitchin.  Dr. 
Fraser  spoke  last,  and  said :  "  I  had  often  been  urged  to  devote  myself 
to  the  ministry,  but  from  various  causes  r«fused  to  do  so.  One 
morning,  however,  a  Wesleyan  lady  at  Montreal,  at  whose  house  I 
happened  to  call,  surprised  me  by  saying  that  she  had  a  solemn 
message  for  me.  She  then  looked  me  calmly  in  the  face,  and  said: 
'  Mr.  Fraser,  I  have  a  burden  from  God,  which  I  must  lay  upon  you — 
that  you  give  up  all  other  views  in  Ufe,  and  preach  the  Gospel.'  Her 
words  seemed  to  penetrate  my  spirit.  I  immediately  proceeded  to 
complete  my  studies  for  the  miaistry,  and  began  to  exercise  it  at 
Montreal,  where  I  laboured  for  scviu  years." 


Rev.  Jamep  Hocart  (of  Paris)  said  :  There  is  the  utmost  disproportion 
between  our  success  as  shown  by  our  statistics,  and  our  success  in  benefit- 
ii!g  other  Christian  communities.  I  would  not  have  it  believed  that 
Methodist  influence  has  been  the  only  power  working  for  good  in  the 
Protestant  Clmrches  of  France,  but  periiaps  it  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  exerted  on  them.  If  it  has  quickened  the  Christian 
Church  in  general  by  helping  to  supply  faithful  Gospel  ministers  in 
Protestant  communities,  in  vhich  about  one-third  of  the  members  are 
under  the  influence  of  Rationalism,  then  we  may  aflirm  that  Methodism 
has  been  of  great  use  to  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France.  If  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  raise  up  able  and  orthodox  men,  to  preach  or  to  teach,  Methodism 
has  done  that.  If  it  be  a  most  excellent  thing  to  provide  faithful 
Christian  pastors  with  pious  energetic  wives,  Methodism  has  done  that.  A 
number  of  pastors  of  other  Churches  have  thought  that  they  could  find  no 
better  help-meets  in  their  labours  than  Methodist  class-leaders,  or  ladies 
who  in  early  life  had  sat  under  the  ministry  of  Methodist  preachers.  Let 
me  mention  one  fact  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  influence  of  Methodism  on 
other  denominations  in  France.  I  have  spoken  of  the  spread  of 
Rationalism  in  that  country.  In  some  parishes  which  might  be  named, 
where,  in  former  days.  Rationalism  and  indifferentism  were  predominant, 
the  appointment  of  a  rationalistic  pastor  would  now  be  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  population  by  the  plain  Gospel 
preaching  of  the  Methodists.  I  could  also  point  out  various  Protestant 
philanthropic  institutions  where  the  personnel  is  partly  of  Methodist  origin. 
Here  we  find  the  director  of  a  hospital  and  his  wife,  who  were  both  con- 
verted from  popery  by  the  ministry  of  a  Methodist  preacher.  There  we 
visit  a  house  of  deaconesses,  and  some  of  the  cheerful  faces  that  greet  us 
there  are  those  of  Methodist  sisters  sent  forth  from  the  provinces  to 
exercise  their  ministry  of  love  in  that  house  of  mercy.  I  cannot  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  large  number  of  evangelists,  colporteurs,  and  especially  of 
day-school  teachers,  who  have  been  raised  up  in  our  societies.  Many  of 
the  latter  class  of  Christian  workers  were  trained  in  our  school  at  Nismes, 
while  in  other  instances  the  desire  to  become  instructors  of  youth  was 
inspired  by  conversion  to  God  under  Methodist  instrumentality.  The  same 
process  is  going  on  even  now.  Numbers  of  persons  enlightened  and 
awakened  by  our  ministry  do  not  join  us,  but  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
the  spiritual  element  in  otlier  Churches. 
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Dr.  Alt.tson  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada) :  Wliile  this  afternoon  I  was 
permitted  to  listen  to  a  vtii'e  which  it  has  been  a  hope  of  a  lifetime  that 
I  should  hear  before  I  die,  or  before  it  was  lost  to  the  world,  and  again 
when  those  thoughtful  papers  on  the  subject  now  considered  were  being 
read,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  discussion  of  this  forenoon, 
and  I  asked  myself,  How  far  is  the  influence  of  Methodism  as  an 
elevating  and  a  purifying  power  exhibited  in  thof.e  statistical  statements 
that  were  presented  ?  And  now,  again,  How  far  is  the  influence  of 
Methodism  upon  the  theology  or  usage  of  any  other  denomination  to  be 
practically  shown  by  any  results  or  figures  that  can  be  printed  or 
tabulated  ?  My  belief,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  the  statistics  presented 
and  considered,  astounding  as  they  seem  to  be  to  some  minds,  come  very 
far  short  of  showing  what  Methodism  has  done  in  either  regaro  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  my  firm  conviction  is  that  as  statistics,  those  figures  given 
are  not  above,  but  under,  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  That  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, and  I  say  that,  attaching  due  weight  to  the  deprecatory  remarks 
that  were  made  this  morning  as  to  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  figures, 
and  appreciating  the  acute  analysis  to  which  the  whole  matter  was  sub- 
jected by  my  friend.  Dr.  Buckley,  of  New  York.  Still  my  conviction  is 
that  those  figures  come  very  far  short  of  the  mark.  Why,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  rational  census  has  just  been  taken  in  the  United  States,  not  taken 
by  Methodists,  but  taken  by  Government  officers,  sworn,  I  suppose,  to 
discharge  faitlifully  their  duty  ;  and  that  the  results  of  that  census  as 
published  go  to  show  that  the  Methodisms  of  the  United  States  provide 
nearly  twice  as  much  church  accommodation  as  any  other  denomination  in 
that  country  ?  I  know  that  we  must  distinguish  between  things  that 
differ ;  I  know  that  we  must  not  take  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  I  hear  that  a  man  is  a  Methodist,  an  a  priori  pre- 
sumption is  raised  in  my  mind  in  his  favour,  I  believe  tliat  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  I  will  continue  to  believe  so  until  I  am  convinced  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  when  I  hear  that  a  Methodist  church  has  been  established  or  built  in 
any  place,  I  believe  that  that  church  is  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven  until  some  one  can  show  me  that  it  is  not  so.  Th.at  is  the  way  in 
which  I  look  at  these  figures.  I  have  been  spending  some  time  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  have  been  permitted  to  have  recourse  to  their  archives  in  the  interest 
of  an  historical  society  of  my  native  province,  and  in  turning  over  the 
papers  there  were  letters  from  the  Rev.  John  Weslej',  who  was  sent  out  to 
Georgia  as  a  missionary  by  that  society,  and  I  found  a  letter  dated  from 
Boston,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  month  of  July,  1750, 
from  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  missionaries 
sent  by  this  society  to  that  place.  He  states  in  that  letter  that  there  are 
fourteen  Independent  chapels  and  one  or  two  other  churches  which  he 
mentions.  He  adds  :  *'  There  is  in  an  obscure  alley  a  Baptist  chapel,  and 
just  now  there  has  been  built  a  Methodist  chapel — a  form  of  religion 
which  I  think  will  not  soon  die."  I  think  that  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler, 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  deserves  a  place  at  least  in  the  ranks  of  the  minor 

Erophets.  What  1  r.m  saying  I  am  not  saying  as  a  member  of  the 
letliodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  was  a  member  of  that  Church  during  the 
well-remembered  days  of  my  college  life,  but  the  men  who  preached  the 
Gospel  to  me  in  my  boyhood  were  ordained  in  this  very  chapel,  and  one 
after  another  has  told  me  of  the  ordination  services,  how  Dr.  Bunting 
prayed  or  Richard  Watson  preached,  and  one  of  them  eaid  the  crowning 
honour  of  his  life,  which  he  would  carry  through  the  everlasting  memory 
of  vhe  skies,  was  that  he  went  from  this  chapel  after  his  ordination  linked 
arm  in  arm  with  Richard  Watson  and  Jabez  Bunting. 
Rev.  J.  Wood  ;  I  think  Methodism  has  done  much  to  correct  the  theo- 
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logical  errors  of  the  times.  It  was  providential  that  John  Wesley  took 
the  Arminian  side  in  the  controversies  of  his  day.  Metiiodisni  would 
never  have  become  what  it  is  if  he  liad  adopted  the  Calvinistic  views 
advocated  by  Whitefield  and  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers.  True  Armin- 
ianism  was  not  altogether  a  new  feature  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  free  grace 
and  free  agency  and  of  full  salvation  had  been  in  the  background,  and 
Wesley  brought  iheni  to  the  front.  Those  doctrines  are  now  preached 
in  other  churches  than  our  own,  and  the  preaching  has  had  a  miirked 
beneficial  effect.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  leaders  in  a  ci.uutry  place  told 
me  that  he  had  been  talking  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  about  con- 
version, and  the  clergyman  said  there  had  not  been  a  real  case  of  conver- 
sion since  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  A  hundred  years  or  so  ago, 
there  were  few  preachers  outside  Methodism  who  believed  in  conversion. 
We  have  taught  other  Churches  that  such  a  change  is  a  reality.  When 
comparatively  young  in  his  work  Wesley  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  village, 
and  he  went  to  see  a  worthy  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
who  had  treated  some  Methodists  who  had  been  brought  before  him  in  a 
very  fair  and  candid  manner.  Some  officious  constables  had  taken  a 
waggon-load  of  Methodists  before  this  magistrate  to  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. "What  have  they  done?"  he  asked.  "Please  your  honour,"  said 
one, "  they  pretend  to  be  better  than  other  people,  and  they  are  praying 
all  the  day."  "  Is  that  all  i "  asked  the  justice.  "  No,  please  your  honour, 
they  have  converted  my  wife.  Before  she  went  among  them  she  had  such 
a  tongue,  and  now  she  is  as  quiet  ;is  a  lamb."  "Take  them  away,  take 
them  away,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in 
the  town."  The  fame  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  is  world-wide, 
and  who  believes  that  he  would  have  been  teaching  so  clearly  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  with  such  blessed  results,  if  he  had  not  learned  that 
way  in  a  Methodist  ciiapel  ?  He  heard  the  plan  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ  so  clearly  explained  in  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  in  Essex,  that 
he  believed  and  found  pence  ;  and  he  is  not  ashamed,  often  in  his  sermons, 
to  refer  to  the  fact.  It  has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  there  is  truth  in  the 
saying,  that  Methodism  has  been  "  God's  wooden  spoon  to  stir  up  the 
Churches." 

Rev.  Da.  J.  M.  Reid  .  My  brother  (Dr.  Allison)  has  rightly  conceived  that 
the  subject  of  this  morning  is  very  cognate  to  this.  In  the  United  States, 
years  ago,  when  we  were  few  in  number,  a  large  proportion  of  those  con- 
verted iu  our  chapels  and  log  cabins,  wherever  we  preached,  were  received 
into  the  bosom  of  other  Churches.  I  know  strong  churches  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York  that  are  known  to  you,  sir,  and  churches  in  other  parts 
of  our  country,  every  prominent  and  iniluential  member  of  which  was  con- 
verted at  a  Methodist  altar,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  large  body  of 
persons  converted  under  Methodist  influences  could  have  entered  into  the 
religious  bodies  of  our  country  without  modifying  everything  within 
them — their  singing,  their  praying,  their  preaching,  their  doctrines,  their 
everything.  I  do  know,  sir,  that  within  my  recollection  the  whole  singing 
of  the  land  has  been  changed  ;  that  is,  the  style  of  singing  that  prevailed 
among  us  when  I  was  a  child,  and  that  was  scorned  by  other  denomina- 
tions, is  now  adopted  by  them.  A  doctrine  that  was  well-nigh  fatalistic 
in  its  character  and  influence  has  now  been  set  aside,  and  a  Gospel  just 
as  free  and  as  full  as  any  that  we  can  preach  is  now  heard  in  the  same 
pulpit,  and  from  the  same  men.  I  believe  that  wo  are  entitled  to  thank 
God  tliat,  although  we  cannot  count  these  in  our  statistics.  He  reckons 
them  to  the  glorious  account  of  this  great  institution.  You  and  I,  sir, 
liave  recently  been  through  a  great  part  of  this  European  continent,  and 
you  know  that  into  many  a  town  where  the  old  Churches  had  been  accom- 
plishing nothing,  and  the  ministers  were  engaged  in  everything  but  their 
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duties,  earnegt  simple  men  have  pone  and  preached  the  Gospel,  and  tin' 
whole  town  has  been  aroused.  Not  only  was  our  little  chapel  built,  but 
great  chapels  were  built,  and  filled  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  It  is  so  to-day, 
and  when  you  preached  to  that  vast  nudtitude,  a  few  weeks  since,  the 
other  churches  also  were  filled  with  vast  multitudes.  All  over  Scandinavia, 
wherever  a  Methodist  chapel  has  been  put  up,  a  Lutheran  chapel  has  also 
been  put  up  by  the  side  of  it,  and  we  sing  and  shout  in  our  chapel,  while 
they  pray  to  God  with  great  earnestness,  and  I  believe  are  heard  by  Him 
in  theirs.  Now,  I  claim  that  we  built  the  two  chapels.  I  can  take  you  to 
a  spot  where  there  was  a  large  city  which  had  extended,  and  for  one 
hundred  years  there  had  not  been  an}'  church  building.  A  Methodist 
church  went  in  there,  and  the  result  was  that  a  house  of  worship  was  built 
in  the  newer  city.  But  would  our  Lutheran  fi-iends  stand  that?  Not  they. 
Immediately  chapels  were  opened  and  a  church  went  up  in  that  region, 
and  there  was  good  accomplished  that  never  would  have  been  done  but 
for  the  earnest,  honest,  simple  labour  of  those  missionaries  that  went  out 
from  America  and  England.  Now  I  thank  God  for  it  all.  We  may  not 
count  it  in  our  statistics,  but  we  believe  that  almost  everything  in  these 
old  lands  that  we  have  entered  has  been  modified  by  our  entei7)rise,  just  as 
we  believe  that  almost  every  liing  of  religious  usage  and  religious  doctrine 
in  our  own  new  country  has  been  modified  by  the  labours  of  our  itinerants. 
I  bless  God  for  it,  and  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
count  within  our  own  limits  all  the  results  of  our  own  labours. 

Mr,  Lewis  Williams  (British  Wesleyan  ^lethodist  Church) :  I  beg  to 
ask  permission  as  a  Welshman  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  point  out  the  influence  which  the  teachings 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church  have  upon  Calvinists  in  Wales.  There  is  a 
Methodist  Church  that  is  not  represented  in  this  assembly.  In  Wales  the 
popiilar  Church — the  most  powerful  Church — is  known  as  the  Culvinistic 
Methodist  Church.  The  revival  of  the  last  century  under  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  Howell  Harris  and  Rowlands,  and  like  men,  whose  names 
caiHiot  be  too  highly  honoured  in  this  assembly,  took  a  distinctly 
Calvinistic  turn.  That  Church  is  now  the  most  powerful  Church  in  the 
Principality.  It  numbers  118,000  members,  with  two  large  colleges.  The 
Congregationalists  have  about  90,000  members  in  the  Principality,  and  the 
Baptists  have  70,000.  i  think  that  would  give  a  total  of  nearly  300,000 
members  out  of  a  popidation  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions.  No  wonder 
with  such  a  membership  that  Wales  occupies  the  honoured  position  of 
being  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  dominions.  The 
English  churches  founded  by  Wesley  are  relatively  powerful,  but 
Welsh  Wesleyanism  was  not  introduced  until  the  year  1800.  A  great 
amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by  it,  but  the  hold  that  those 
other  Churches  had,  has  prevented  our  getting  a  very  strong  foothold.  All 
the  three  Churches  to  which  I  have  alluded  distinctly  taught  high  Calvinistic 
doctrine.  I  have  not  seen  forty  summers,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  the  man 
who  was  prepared  to  say  that  his  sin  was  forgiven  was  looked  upon  by 
Calvinistic  churches  as  a  very  presumptuous  man;  and  the  boy  who  sought 
admission  into  those  churches  was  advised  to  tarry  at  Jericho  until  his 
beard  grew.  But  all  that  has  passed  away  ;  that  high  Calvinism  has  toned 
down,  and  the  Calvinistic  ministers  to-day,  and  those  who  attend  their 
congregations,  assure  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
perseverance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
testimony  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  most  conduced  to  this  change — 
where  the  difference  between  us  lay.  There  are  no  churches  that  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  young  than  the  Welsh  churches  of  the  present  time. 
A  further  proof  to  show  that  a  change  has  come  over  them  is  this,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  they  have  taken  up  missionary  operations  in  foreign 
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lands.  I  think  the  mission  spirit  is  an  essential  feature  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
which  I  hope  will  ever  grow  amongst  us.  The  mission  feeling  is  now  very 
strong  amongst  the  Welsh  Nonconformists,  and  if  they  are  to  maintain  their 
home  work  they  must  vigorously  prosecute  their  foreign  work.  I  hope  that 
nothing  will  go  forth  from  this  meeting  in  the  shape  of  self-adulation,  as 
if  we  were  thanking  God  that  we  are  as  we  are,  without  recognising  the 
good  that  other  Churches  are  accomplishing.  My  friend  who  sat  here 
yesterday  said  that  the  man  who  loves  one  Church  in  particular  is  the 
man  who  will  have  most  love  for  other  Churches,  and  I  think  that  the 
Methodists,  with  their  strong  attachment  to  their  own  Church,  certainly 
can  claim  a  position  equal  to  that  of  any  Church  for  a  brotherly  feeling 
toward  all  who  are  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     We  believe,  as  Longfellow  says— 

"  Not  to  one  Church  alone,  but  to  seven, 
The  voice  prophetic  came." 

And  I  would  that  from  this  meeting,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
our  Arminian  principles,  there  may  go  forth  the  assurance  to  other  Churches 
that  we  take  a  warm  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  hope  the  day  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  that  Conference  to  which  Dr.  Osborn  alluded  yesterday 
may  be  held  in  City  Road  Chapel,  or  some  other  central  place  in  this  city, 
where  we  may  witness  a  yet  fuller  realisation  of  our  great  work. 

W.  C.  De  Pauw,  (M.  E.  Church):  In  my  State,  Indiana,  at  the  capital, 
Indianopolis,  during  the  late  great  revival  under  the  preaching  of  Harrison, 
of  Boston,  out  of  over  1,300  clear  conversions,  the  Methodist  Church 
only  garnered  about  500.  Most  of  the  800  went  to  the  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  other  Churches.  More  than  5,000  people  were  awakened,  of 
whom  more  than  3,000  were  not  Methodist  adherents.  As  in  Scandmavia, 
80  it  has  been  in  our  experience  in  the  West.  Everywhere,  not  only,  as 
Dr.  Reid  said,  have  we  built  two  chapels,  but  under  God,  to  whom  we  give 
all  the  glorj',  we  have  as  pioneers  (religiously)  provoked  and  stimulated  the 
building  of  thousands  by  other  denominations. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Barratt  (Wesleyan  Church,  Germany):  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
reflex  and  the  collateral  results  of  Methodism  have  not  been  confined  to 
England  or  to  France,  but  have  also  extended  to  Germany.  I  can  mention 
a  town  in  South  Germany  where  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  no 
church  had  been  built.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  two  large 
Lutheran  churches  have  been  built,  besides  a  temporary  church  and  three 
or  four  large  rooms  for  preaching  and  for  Sunday-schools,  &c.,  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Sunday-school  agencies  have  been  awakened  and  spread 
throughout  Germany,  where,  until  Methodist  Sunday-schools  were  started, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  known,  and  spiritual  life  has  to  some  considerable 
extent  been  aroused  and  excited.  At  present  we  have  only  got  so  far  as  to 
provoke  our  friends  in  other  Churches — not  exactly  to  love — but  certainly 
to  good  works,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  they  will  be  com- 
pelled, nay,  when  they  will  desire  to  modify  their  exclusivism,  and  when  the 
increase  of  spiritual  religion,  which  is  already  evident  here  and  there,  will 
spread  over  the  whole  of  that  grand  countiy. 


pronounce! 


The  President  :  Will  the  Conference  now  allow  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  1  I  desire  to  say  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  me 
have  been  in  some  respect  painful,  and  yet  not  entirely  so.  I  have 
to  beg  the  members  of  the  Conference,  on  behalf  of  the  two  sectioni. 
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of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have  framed  our  laws,  to  reflect  on 
the  impossibility  of  conducting  such  a  Conference  as  tliis,  consisting 
of  400  men,  for  two  w^eks,  without  the  slightest  license  or  irre- 
gularity. I  have,  therefore,  felt  compelled  to  consider  that  it  was 
not  by  accident  but  an  intentional  act  of  that  great  committee  that 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  anything  but  order.  I  beg  the 
members  of  tue  Conference  to  allow  this  information,  not  in  apology 
for  having  been  firm  in  trying  to  do  my  duty — for  that  I  apologise 
to  no  man — but  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  borne  with  the  effects  of  your  own  action. 

The  Doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the  Benediction  having  been 
pronounced,  the  Conference  adjourned. 
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President — Rev.  J.  Stagey,  D.D.,  Methodist  Neiv  Omnexion. 


Subject : 
EX  .NoiFTJCAL  AGENCIES  OF  METHODISM. 
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TIHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  at  Ten  o'clock,  the   Devotional 
-*-      Service  i;.i'g    ond'.'^    J  by  the  Rev.  A  McCURDY  (Metho- 
dist New  Connexion;. 

The  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington. 

Me.  H.  J.  Atkinson  drew  attention  to  the  ruling  yesterday  by 
Bishop  Peck  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  motions  must  be 
brought  forward.  He  understood  that  the  motion  which  he  (Mr. 
Atkinson)  had  brought  forward  was  last  night  submitted  to  the 
Business  Committee,  and  the  point  was  raised  that  it  had  not  been 
handed  in  in  writing.  That,  however,  was  not  so.  He  contended 
that  the  ruling  of  Bishop  Peck  yesterday  ought  not  to  put  his 
resolution  out  of  court  this  afternoon.  Jt  had  been  read  over 
in  Committee,  and  adopted  unanimously  for  presentation  to  the 
Conference. 

Bishop  J.  T.  Peck  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  thought  that  his 
decision  was  correct ;  the  Rule  evidently  was  designed  to  prevent 
an  avalanche  of  outside  matter  coming  to  the  Business  Committee 
that  did  not  originate  in  the  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Secretary)  said,  by  Rule  6,  every  resolution  must 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  be  signed  by  at  least  two  names.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  resolution  had  not  been  signed  by  two  names. 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  seconded  Mr.  Withing- 
ton's  motion.  He  said  the  object  of  the  regulations  was  to  protect 
the  Conference  from  having  any  questions  brought  before  it  that  had 
not  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Business  Committee  :  and 
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next,  to  protect  the  Business  Committee  from  having  its  time  oc- 
cupied with  propositions  that  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Atkinson's  resohition  came  within  the  spirit,  if  not 
within  the  letter,  of  the  rule.  He  wished  to  ask  if  it  was  not 
competent  for  a  member  to  move  that  any  particular  regulation  b*» 
suspended. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  said  no  rule  could  be  suspended  except  by  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  a.  C.  George,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  said  there 
was  an  essential  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Sections  in  regard  to  the  morning  hour.  It  was,  therefore, 
desirable  to  come  to  some  amicable  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
rules,  and  to  secure  that  he  would  move,  "  That  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  this  Conference  be  refeixed  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Sections  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  any  revisal  or  explanation  which  said  committee  may 
judge  advisable." 

Rev.  J.  Bond  seconded  the  motion. 

Rev.  J.  Watsford  (Australasian  Methodist  Churches)  said  the 
programme  and  the  rules  and  regulations  had  never  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  Conference.  The  proper  course  yesterday  would  have  been 
to  formally  adopt  them. 

Bishop  J.  T.  Peck  said  the  Conference  proceeded  to  act  on  the 
programme,  and  therefore  by  fair  construction  adopted  it. 

The  motion  was  carried,  as  was  subsequently  the  confirmation  of 
the  minutes. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  S.  Antliff,  D.D.  (Primitive 
Methodist),  read  the  following  paper  on  The  Itinerant  Ministry. 

The  itinerant  ministry  is  a  very  comprehensive  theme,  and  cannot 
be  exhaustively  treated  within  the  Umits  prescribed  for  this  paper ; 
a  bare  outline  must  suffice.  The  specific  meaning  of  the  terms  may  be 
inferred  from  the  occasion  on  which  they  ace  employed,  and  therefore 
definition  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  ministry  means  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  together  with  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  by  men  who  have  been  separated 
trom  secular  avocations  that  they  may  labour  in  word  and  doctrine. 
This  particular  application  of  the  term  "  ministry  "  has  probably  been 
derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in  which  the  minister  had  charge 
of  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  order  of  the  services.  The  itinerant 
ministry  is  contradistinguished  from  a  permanent  pastorate,  or  a 
ministry  confined  within  a  limited  and  permanent  sphere.    This  latter 
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arrangement  prevails  among  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian  and  Congregii- 
tional  Churches,  -whereas  the  itinerant  ministry  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Methodism. 

The  records  of  the  itinerant  ministry  possess  a  thrilling  interest 
and  constitute  a  grand  chapter  in  Church  history.  The  founders  of 
Methodism  were  men  of  burning  zeal,  who  felt  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
ike  a  fire  in  their  bones,  resistlessly  impelling  them  to  preai  They 
could  not  be  rebtrained  within  the  narrow  limits  which  established 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  prescribed,  but  claimed  the  world  for  their 
parish.  When  Divine  Providence  created  and  multiplied  assistants, 
John  Wesley,  instructed  by  experience  and  observation,  clearly  saw 
that  great  advantages  would  accrue  from  regular  periodical  changes  in 
the  spheres  of  labour  assigned  to  his  helpers,  and  therefore  made  his 
arrangements  accordingly,  and  hence  the  itinerant  ministry  became  an 
established  institution  of  Methodism.  This  institution  has  now  existed 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and,  with  sUght  modifications,  obtains 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  Methodist  operations. 

The  principle  of  an  itinerant  ministry  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  prophets,  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  utterances  of  the  prophets  were  not  restricted  within  circum- 
scribed areas,  but  wherever  the  message  was  i  needed  the  messenger 
was  sent.    Jeremiah,  Ezeluel,  Zechariah,  and  others,  were  severally 
sent  to  various  places  and  different  persons  as  occasion  demanded. 
Samuel  travelled  about  the  kingdom  and  ministered  wherever  his 
services  were  required.    "  He  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  "  at  Eamali ; 
but,  "  he  went  in  circuit  to  Bethel  and  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh."     The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  was  not  confined  to  one  town  or  pi'ovince,  but 
throughout  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
to  the  regions  beyond  Jordan,  He  went  about  doing  good  and  verifying 
the  prophecy  which  said,  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor."    The  apostles 
were  itinerant  ministers.    John,  the  beloved  disciple,  removed  from 
Jerusalem  and  preached  the  Gospel  extensively  in  Asia  Minor.    Peter 
preached  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  Parthian  empire,  where  he 
wrote  his  first  epistle,  and  probably  he  preached  m  xiaiy.     H  v::naba8 
and  Paul  travelled  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  various  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.    The  apostle  Paul  also  laboured  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
"so  that  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illyricum  he  fully 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ."    The  New  Testament  does  not  present 
a  sharply-defined  ecclesiastical  system,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  contains  great   principles.     T'ldaism  was  local  and 
temporary— was  a  training  institution — and,  accordingly,  everything 
was  minutely  prescribed ;  but  Christianity  was  designed  lor  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  and  therefore  essential  principles  are  embodied  which  can 
be  adapted  to  the  varying  exigencies  and  conditions  of  human  society 
throughout  the  ages  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    That  ecclesiastical 
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arrangement  which  contravenes  no  Scriptural  principle,  and  which 
secnres  the  best  results,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  itinerant  ministry  is 
Scriptural  in  principle,  and  will  bear  testing  by  results.  Probably  no 
ministerial  arrangements  ever  were  more  successful  than  those  of 
Methodism  have  been. 

The  advantages  secured  by  an  itinerant  ministry  are  various  and 
considerable.  Among  them  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Con- 
gregations are  furnished  vnth  a  toider  range  of  sacred  truth  than  the  ministry 
ofawj  one  nian  could  supply.  The  capacities  of  ministers  who  itinerate 
are  probably  equal  to  those  of  settled  pastors.  The  works  of  Methodist 
theologians  warrant  this  conclusion.  But  no  two  minds  are  exactly 
aUke,  and  no  one  mind  has  grasped  all  the  truth  which  God  has 
revealed.  Every  mind  has  special  aflSnity  lor  some  particular  kind  of 
truth,  and  special  aptitude  for  acquiring  it.  The  historical,  the  meta- 
physical, the  doctrinal,  and  the  practical,  are  severally  and  specially 
seized  by  different  minds,  and  preached  with  such  variety  and  fulness 
as  they  could  not  be  by  any  one  man.  Congregations  have  the  truth 
presented  to  them  in  more  varied  modes  by  an  itinerant  ministry  than  they 
could  have  by  settled  pastors.  The  same  truth  will  be  differently  pre- 
sented by  different  preachers,  and  in  each  congregation  there  are  minds 
corresponding  with  that  of  each  preacher,  so  that  the  truth  presented 
by  him  will  be  apprehended  more  readily  and  perfectly  than  when 
presented  by  other  ministers.  Every  congregation  consists  of  persons 
of  different  capacities  and  tastes,  and  these  are  more  generally  suited 
by  that  variety  which  a  change  of  ministers  secures  than  they  could  be 
by  the  preaching  of  any  permanent  pastor.  And  certainly  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  several  members  of  a  family  should  have  to  attend 
different  places  of  rehgious  instruction  and  worship  in  order  that  each 
may  find  an  acceptable  and  profitable  ministry.  Changes  can  be  effected 
more  readily  and  pleasantly  in  an  itinerant  ministi'y  than  among  settled 
pastors.  Changes  become  necessary.  This  is  felt  and  sometimes  pain- 
fully felt,  both  by  pastors  and  people  where  the  itinerant  system  has 
not  been  adopted.  Men  of  extraordinary  powers  and  attainments, 
possessing  vast  stores  of  knowledge  and  exhaustless  fertility  of  mind, 
may  profitably  minister  to  the  same  congregation  throughout  a  life- 
time ;  but  such  men  are  exceptional,  and  church  systems  should  not 
be  adapted  to  these  exceptional  cases,  but  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
ordinary  men.  Average  men  wear  out,  and  when  some  years  have 
been  spent  in  ministeriug  to  the  same  people,  change  is  debirable. 
This  can  be  effected  without  friction  in  Methodism,  whereas  in  some, 
other  Churches  "starving  out"  occasionally  obtains,  and  while  the 
minister  suffers  a  slow  martyrdom  the  church  and  congregation  are 
scattered.  The  itinerant  system  secures  the  greatest  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  ministry.  The  relations  between  pastors  and  people 
require  adjusting  with  great  prudence  so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  both 
and  the  maximum  of  good  to  all.    It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  the 
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ministry  should  be  sustained  by  the  State,  or  by  endowments,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  people.  Such  arrangements  have 
serious  dinadvantageg,  and  in  practical  operation  have  been  found 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  earliest  Christian  preachers  received  their 
support  from  those  to  whom  they  ministered,  or  from  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  sister  churches.  This  method  of  support  is  most  favour- 
able  to  extension  and  a  good  understanding  between  ministers  and 
people,  but  where  the  permanent  pastorate  obtains,  and  the  minister 
is  not  above  the  average,  there  is  considerable  danger  lest  he  should 
feel  himself  dependent  on  some  wealthy  member  or  large  contributor, 
and  be  afraid  "to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  and  to  administer 
church  discipline  impartially  and  righteously.  The  itinerant  ministry 
minimises  this  danger  and  gives  independence,  inasmuch  as  the 
minister  knows  that  if  he  offends  he  can  leave  without  dishonour  and 
without  loss  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  periodical  and  necessary  changes 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  have  a  salutary  and  stimidating  influence  on  preachers. 
The  responsibilities  and  recompense  of  the  ministry  should  be  sufficient 
to  provoke  all  the  energies  and  activities  of  preachers,  but  ministers 
are  men  of  like  passions  with  others,  and  there  is  danger  lest  the 
constant  discharge  of  ministerial  duties  should  become  perfunctory, 
and  lest  the  piety  of  ministers  should  degenerate  into  officialism.  The 
severance  of  old  associations  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  term, 
and  among  strangers,  are  favourable  to  fresh  resolves  and  a  new 
departure.  Faults  that  have  been  committed  are  deplored,  and 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  are  corrected,  and  a  new  chapter  of 
life  is  commenced,  being  made  better  and  more  beautiful  by  the  experi- 
ence obtained  in  the  spheres  that  are  quitted.  The  itinerant  ministry 
combined  with  local  assistance  enables  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
maintain  Christian  institutions  in  sparsely-populated  districts  better  than  it 
could  by  any  other  agency.  The  agricultural  counties  of  England,  the 
newly-peopled  parts  of  America,  and  the  thinly-settled  regions  in  our 
colonies,  could  not  have  been  so  effectually  reached  and  thoroughly 
evangelised  by  any  other  means  as  by  an  itinerant  ministry.  But  the 
desirableness  and  advantages  of  bringing  such  populations  under  the 
transforming  and  elevating  power  of  the  Gospel,  none  will  deny,  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  this  form  of  ministry. 

But  no  human  institution  is  absolutely  perfect  and  without  draw- 
backs. The  itinerant  ministry  is  not,  for  there  are  some  disadvantages 
pertaining  to  it.  The  severance  of  friendships  is  sometimes  painful,  ami 
brevity  of  residence  prevents  the  growth  of  influence  and  increased  local 
vsefulness.  This  remark  applies  not  only  to  municipal  and  charitable 
institQtions,  but  also  to  pastoral  relationships  and  work.  An  itinerant 
ministry  cannot  become  so  conversant  with  the  history  and  working  of 
institutions  and  the  relationships  of  families  and  individuals  as  a  settled 
pastor  can,  and  consequently  cannot  exercise  as  much  influence  and 
accomplish  as  much  good  in  some  cases.     The  sliort  stay  and  frequent 
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changes  of  itinerants  probably  lead  to  mental  indolence  in  some  cases.  The 
old  sermons  axo  preached  again  and  again  in  succeeding  circuits,  and 
intellectual  alugginhness  is  saperinduced.  Some  itinerants  probably 
enter  fresh  circuits,  as  the  Oibeonites  approached  Joshua,  "  with  old 
sacks  well  filled,  bottles  rent  and  bound  up,  ant  old  shoes  and  clouted 
upon  their  feet." 

But  without  lingering  longer  on  this  part  of  our  theme,  we  may 
submit  the  question.  Which  preponderate,  the  advantages  or  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  itinerant  ministry?  The  diaadviiutages,  in  onr 
judgment,  are  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance — ore  lighter  than 
vanity,  when  compared  with  the  iinmcuHo  and  everlasting  advantages 
that  have  already  been  secured.  The  history  of  Methodism,  its  rapid 
spread  through  two  hemispheres,  and  its  present  spiritual,  numericiil, 
and  social  position,  demonstrate  how  wisely  its  founder  acted  when  he 
estabUshed  and  secured  an  itinerant  ministry. 

But  will  this  form  of  ministry  be  continued  P  In  some  localities  ami 
in  some  ministers  and  churches  there  is  evidenced  a  growing  inclina- 
tion to  a  more  settled  pastorate.  This  may  be  natural  to  some,  or  it 
may  be  an  outgrowth  of  changed  circumstances  and  higher  culture. 
But  we  believe  that  Methodism  will  lose  much  of  its  aggressive 
character,  and  will  be  shorn  of  its  power  and  glory,  should  its  ministry 
ever  cease  to  be  itinerant. 

But  can  the  itinerant  ministry  be  modified  with  advantage  or  without 
injury?  This  question  may  perhaps  admit  an  affirmative  reply, 
although  we  almost  fear  to  touch  what  has  answered  so  well  in  so 
many  lands,  and  for  so  long  a  time.  In  some  sections  of  the  great 
Methodist  family  ministers  are  not  necessarily  compelled  to  change  at 
the  end  of  three  years ;  the  general  rule  admits  exceptions.  And  most 
likely  therd  are  cases  where  the  lengthened  stay  of  a  minister  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  local  interests  without  injury  to  the  general 
body. 
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Rev.  J.  B.  McFerkin,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) : 
Mr.  President,  a  question  has  been  before  the  Conference  this  morning, 
and  it  has  had  some  bearing  upon  my  address.  One  of  the  Business 
Committee  said  I  must  read,  and  the  Bishop  decided  yesterday  because 
an  invited  address  was  read,  that  the  speaker  showed  his  good  sense. 
I  therefore  read  my  address.  The  itinerant  plan  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  as  adopted  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  receives  its  sanction 
and  authority  from  the  command  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  from  the  example  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  Jesus  Christ  went 
about  doing  good.  See  Him  on  the  mountain,  teaching  the  multitudes; 
on  the  seashore,  preaching  to  the  people ;  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
temple,  expounding  the  law,  interpreting  the  prophecies,  and  enforcing 
the  doctrines  of  His  kingdom.  In  Jerusalem,  in  Samaria,  in  Galilee, 
by  the  wayside ;  everywhere  the  Son  of  God  is  seen  and  His  voice  is 
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hoard  inviting  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  to  Him  and  find 
rest.  And  ho  Ho  sent  forth  His  apostlen  and  firHt  preachcrn,  two  by 
two,  and  commanded  them,  Raying,  "  Ab  you  go,  proixch."  And  before 
Ilis  asconHion  He  rocommissioncd  tliom,  and  sent  thorn  into  all  the 
world  to  preach  thti  OoHpel  to  every  creature.  Here,  then,  are  the 
example  and  command  of  ChriHt  and  His  method  of  sending  the 
message  of  salvation  to  the  people.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the 
apostles,  being  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  began  anew  their 
groat  work.  They  opened  their  minsion  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  command 
was,  "Go  ye  into  uU  the  world."  "  They  therefore  went  forth  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  worldng  with  them,  and  confirming 
their  words  with  signs  following  "  Soon  afterwards  Philip  is  found  in 
Samaria  preaching  Christ,  and  Peter  and  John,  who  went  down  to  pray 
for  the  converts  and  having  confirmed  them,  "returned  to  Jerusalem, 
aftci'  preaching  the  Gospel  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans." 
Again,  Philip  goes  toward  the  south  to  Gaza,  and  teaches  and  baptises 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  Then  away  to  Azotus,  "  and  passing  through, 
he  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Cesarea." 
Peter  did  not  confine  his  ministry  to  the  Jews,  but,  at  the  call  of  God, 
he  preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  house,  and  thus  opened  his  mission 
among  the  Gentiles.  And  St.  Luke  says  that  Peter  "  went  through  all 
parts,"  spreading  the  news  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  Paul 
was  the  great  itinerant.  He  went  to  the  "  regions  beyond,"  and  was 
careful  to  build  on  no  man's  foundation.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other 
plan  so  efficient  for  disseminating  the  Gospel  as  that  of  an  itinerant 
ministry.  Mr.  Wesley  happily  adopted  the  idea,  and,  breaking  away 
from  the  usual  methods  of  his  day,  wisely  inaugurated  the  plan  of 
sending  out  travelling  preachers,  men  who  could  and  would  give  up 
all  secular  business  and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls.  They  went  not  into  the  churches  and  among  the 
cultured  people  alone,  but  into  the  hedges  and  ditches,  among  the 
colliers  and  the  poor  of  every  class  where  a  door  was  opened  unto 
them.  They  gathered  in  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the  blind,  that 
the  Master's  table  might  be  filled.  These  the  regular  stated  ministers 
would  liltely  never  have  reached,  and,  unless  brought  by  this  method, 
they  had  never  come  at  all.  To  this  grand  conception  the  world  is  in 
a  great  measure  indebted  for.  the  glorious  work  of  Home  Missions. 
The  heathen  must  be  saved ;  they  must  have  the  Gospel ;  but  while 
we  are  sending  to  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth  the  light  of 
Christianity,  through  foreign  missionary  enterprise,  the  AVesleyan 
plan  of  itinerancy  sends  messages  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  destitute 
on  the  borders  of  civilisation.  Mr.  Wesley's  plan  has  to  some  extent 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lay  preachers,  evangelists,  revivalists  are  moving  in  all  directions, 
stirring  by  this  apostolic  method  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
itinerant  plan   is  admirably  adapted   to   a  newly-settled  country,  to 
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sparsely-populated  regions.  There  the  i»cni^lo  nro  not  able  to 
Buatain  a  regular  ntatod  piiHtor ;  they  cannot  wait  on  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  in  churchoH  and  chapels ;  they  are  nheop  in  the 
wilderness,  and  must  have  shepherds  who  will  follow  them  and 
feed  them,  and  take  care  of  t!ic  lambs  long  before  they  can  bo  supplied 
by  local  pastors.  No  stronger  evidence  need  be  given  of  the  wisdom 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  than  the  success  attending  Methodist  preaching 
in  North  America.  A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Dr. 
Coke,  Francis  Asbury,  Richard  Whatcoat,  and  their  coadjutors  began 
to  itinerate  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Now  World.  And  what 
hath  God  wrought  ?  Millions  have  boon  saved  I  The  Gospel  preached 
by  them  and  their  successors  has  been  carried  throughout  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  and  into  the  far  West;  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in 
the  South,  and  to  the  lakes  of  Canada  in  the  North.  The  Methodist 
itinerant  has  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  along  the  shores  of 
the  broad  Pacifiu  he  has  proclaimed  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  The 
Indian  in  his  wigwam,  the  slave  in  the  rice  plantation,  and  the  men  of 
the  frontier,  all  have  received  from  these  servants  of  Christ  the  words 
of  everlasting  life.  No  other  Church  has  been  able  to  keep  p  o  with 
the  Methodists.  They  are  emphatically  pioneers,  and  are  in  the  front 
leading  the  hosts  of  Israel.  The  plan  works  well,  too,  in  older  and 
more  permanent  communities.  "It  leaves  no  preacher  without  a  con- 
jregation,  and  no  congregation  without  a  preacher."  It  distributes  the 
gifts  and  talents  of  the  ministry,  and  gives  each  community  the  benefit 
of  all.  It  gives  new  life  and  fresh  vigour  to  the  preacher  and  the  congre- 
gation, and  is  generally  approved  by  the  Methodist  people.  Itinerancy 
sent  Dr.  Coke  across  the  seas  eighteen  times ;  sent  George  Whitefield 
flying  through  the  heavens,  having  the  Gospel  to  preach ;  sent  Benson, 
and  Watson,  and  Bunting,  and  Newton,  and  Jobson,  and  Punshon  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  sent  Asbury  to  the  wilds  of  America, 
where,  on  horseback,  through  the  trackless  wilderne^,  he  wended  his 
way,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  cabins  of  frontier  settlers,  or  under 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  sent  Jesse  Lee  to  New  England,  Nathan  Bangs 
to  Canada,  Joshua  Soule  to  Louisiana,  Martin  Rutor  to  Texas,  William 
Capers  and  James  O.  Andrew  to  the  fields  of  Southern  planters,  to 
preach  Christ  to  the  slave  and  his  master.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  those  who  favour  a  change  or  modification  of  the 
plan  of  itinerancy ;  they  wish  all  limits  taken  off,  or  the  time  extended 
beyond  tliree  or  four  years.  From  long  observation  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  while  in  some  respects  a  modification  might  be  pleasant  and 
beneficial,  yet  taking  the  whole  into  account,  and  the  condition  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  it  is  the  best  for  all  to  sustain  the  rule  and  keep  up  an 
Duchanged  itinerant  ministry  that  has  been  fruitful  of  so  much  good. 
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Rkv.  Jacob  Todd,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  Tliere  are  one  or 
two  points  of  interest  which  have  not  been  adverted  to  by  either  the 
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essayist  or  the  last  speaker.  The  first  one  is  that  itinerancy  in  the  ministry 
is  right  in  principle.  The  ministry  was  appointed  for  the  Chui-ch,  and  not 
the  Church  established  for  the  ministry.  Occasionally  we  find  a  brother 
who  thinks  the  Church  belongs  to  him,  and  does  not  realise  that  he  belongs 
to  the  Church.  But,  sir,  we  claim  that  the  ministry  belongs  to  tlie  Church 
and  to  the  whole  Church.  Now  if  this  be  true,  then  if  there  be  one  minister 
with  superior  gifts,  it  is  not  right  that  any  one  congregation  shouUl 
monopolise  those  gifts.  It  is  only  right,  since  he  belongs  to  the 
whole  Church,  that  he  should  be  distributed  as  far  as  possible  over  the 
whole  Church.'  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  man  whose  abilities  are 
so  small  that  he  is  not  very  greatly  desired  anywhere,  it  is  not  exactly  fair 
that  any  one  congregation  should  be  afllioted  by  his  ser^'ices  for  the 
whole  of  his  natural  life.  Turn  about  is  fair  play  in  this  matter  as 
in  all  others.  Then  again  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
talent  in  the  ministry,  and  that  by  a  succession  of  ministers  in  the  same 
charge  we  get  a  greater  variety  of  Divine  truth.  It  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  talent  in  the  congregation  as  in  the  ministry, 
and  no  one  minister  can  suit  all  persons  in  the  congregation.  If  Gabriel 
himself  were  to  come  down  as  a  preacher,  somebody  would  take  exception 
to  his  attitude  or  to  his  gestures ;  and  it  does  not  matter  at  all  how  limited 
a  man's  abilities  are,  somebody  in  the  congregation  will  think  him  a  great 
man.  Now,  sir,  by  a  succession  of  ministers  such  as  we  have  by  the 
itinerant  plan,  all  classes  of  the  community  are  reached.  One  man  touches 
one  heart,  but  fails  to  touch  another ;  his  successor  may  make  less 
impression  upon  the  first,  but  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  reach  the 
second.  In  this  way  we  bless  not  only  one  class,  but  we  reach,  affect,  and 
save  the  whole  con)munity. 

Hev.  A.  R.  WiNFiELD,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) :  There 
is  one  special  point  in  connection  with  the  itinerant  Methodist  Church 
to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  we  supply 
the  people  with  preaching  but  not  with  pastors,  and  that  we  fail  to  garner 
from  our  own  sources.  And  during  the  last  century  almost  it  has  been  the 
great  delight  of  those  who  have  looked  with  a  kind  of  jealousy,  almostwitli 
envy,  at  the  rapid  success  of  our  Church  ministry,  to  try  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  our  stay  was  limited,  that  our  Church  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  that  our  itinerant  ministry,  with  all  its  glories,  would 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  It  is  a  glorious  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  last  century  has  deceived  our  enemies,  and  has  shown  them 
that  we  have  built  upon  the  true  foundation  of  the  apostles — Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chio.?  corner-stone.  Call  it  a  mere  sect,  or  an  organi- 
sation, or  a  particular  class,  it  has  yet  accomplished  more  in  the  last  century 
v/ith  an  itinerant  ministry  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  than  any 
organisation  ever  devised  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  stand  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  and  to  feel  that,  while  we  do  not, 
as  itinerant  ministers,  attempt  to  work  out  a  ny  myth  of  apostolical  succession 
far  back  in  the  darkness  of  the  remote  ages,  that  we  can  come  directly  to 
a  succeiswion  from  John  Wesley,  who  was,  indeed,  an  itinerant  minister, 
and  who  came  in  regular  succession  from  the  apostle  Paul  himself,  who 
was  the  grandest  "  circuit  rider  "  the  world  ever  e\w.  We  want  no  better 
succession  than  this  ;  our  record  may  be  "  known  and  read  by  all  men." 
It  is  a  grander  thing  to  stand  here  in  this  succession  than  to  have  your 
names  registered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes.  In  our 
wanderings  up  and  down  over  the  Continent,  and  in  the  native  homes  of 
our  ancestors,  we  have,  many  of  us,  followed  the  tracks  of  the  great 
Napoleon ;  we  have  followed  the  wavings  of  his  battle  flag,  until  at  last 
wo  stood  in  Belgium,  and  there,  but  a  short  distance  fOff,  his  crest  was 
stricken  down,  his  battle  flag  waved  no  more,  and  the  great  eagle  which 
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stirred  the  heavens  and  shook  the  continents  with  the  tramp  of  its  mighty 
legions,  was  a  captive  upon  St.  Helena.  Then  we  stood  at  his  monuuient, 
the  grandest  sarcophagus  the  world  ever  saw,  and  we  remembered  that  his 
last  words  were — "  Let  me  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  with  the 
French  people  i-hat  I  love  so  well."  Those  were  all  the  words  that  he  hud 
to  offer,  and  thus  was  the  life  of  that  great  man  ended — that  mighty 
chieftain  whose  undrawn  sword  alarmed  almost  the  universe.  How 
different  the  case  with  John  Wesley !  His  name  to-day  is  world-wide  ; 
and  although  the  world  is  disposed  still  to  look  scarcely  with  toleration 
upon  the  itinerant  ministers  of  the  Cliurch,  yet,  when  the  hist  roll  of  the 
great  record  of  this  banded  host  shall  be  made  up,  highest  and  best 
and  grandest  among  its  names  will  be  found  that  of  John  Wesley. 

Rev.  George  Bowden,  Bristol :  Once  every  three  years  my  heart  and 
my  flesh  protest  against  the  itinerancy ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  my 
judgment,  after  thirty  years,  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  doing 
our  work.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  relation  to  itinerancy  which  have 
not  yet  been  suggested.  The  first  is  its  relation  to  discipline.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  go  upon  fresh  ground,  to  go  in  and  out  among  our  people, 
without  our  successors  knowing  whether  we  are  true  men  or  not,  and  if  we 
are  found  not  to  be  true  men,  why  then  the  man  who  is  not  Christian  in 
character  will  be  brought  before  his  betters  and  removed.  Then,  secondly, 
there  is  the  relation  of  itinerancy  to  our  frieml ships.  If  a  "  world  in  pur- 
chase for  a  friend"  is  gain,  then  I  hold  Methodist  preacliers  who  are 
faithful  and  loving  in  their  work  are  among  the  wealthiest  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  numerous  and  precious  are  the  friendships  formed  by 
them  in  the  different  parts  of  the  land.  Then  comes  its  relation  to  useful- 
ness. A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — a  man  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  evangelical  feeling — said  to  me,  "  Here  I  have  been  attached 
to  a  small  mining  village  for  fourteen  years,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  there 
for  life  ;  in  the  same  time  you  have  preached  to  thousands,  north,  west, 
and  south  ;  how  much  greater  your  chances  for  doing  good  thau  mine." 
That  point  is  worthy  of  being  considered. 

Rev.  J.  Wenn  (Primitive  Methodist) :  Yesterday  we  had  a  paper  on 
"  The  influence  that  Methodism  has  exerted  on  other  religious  bodies,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  modified  Methodism."  I  listened  very 
attentively  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  gentleman  who  spoke  would  tell  us 
how  far  other  bodies  have  modified  Methodism,  but  I  did  not  catch  any 
sentence  or  expression  from  any  one  bearing  upon  this  last  clause  of  the 
topic.  Now,  I  should  like  to  put  it  to  the  Conference  M'hether  other 
religious  bodies,  and  especially  Oongregationalista,  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists,  have  not  exerted  some  influence  upon  Methodist  bodies  in  relation 
to  the  itinerancy.  I  take  it  that  a  circuit  should  be  a  round  thing,  but  it  has 
come  now  to  be  a  kind  of  point  in  many  cases,  or  a  line,  and  that  a  very 
narrow  one  too.  I  have  been  a  little  amused  to  find  that  in  our  own 
hook  of  minutes  and  regulations,  we  have  exchanged  the  good  old 
Methodist  terra  "circuit"  for  the  somewhat  novel  unmethodistical  term 
"station."  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  benefited  by  so  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions  amongst  our  circuits.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
at  present  that  our  Conferences  may  make  as  many  superintendents  as  they 
please,  but  unless  they  have  been  made  before,  we  shall  find  that  they  will 
not  superintend  very  effectually.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  (uuongst 
ourselves  we  have  gone  too  far  already  in  the  matter  of  dividing  stations, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  return  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  old 
lines,  and  have  a  " circuit"  worthy  to  be  called  a  " circuit,"  and  put  a  man 
upon  it  that  can  superintend  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  a  large  extent — and  the 
principle  seems  to  obtain  in  America  even  more  than  here — we  are 
becoming  Congregationalists,  and  are  appointing  one  man  to  preach  to 
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one    congregation  and  superintend  the  interests  of    that  congregation 
only. 

Rev.  Wm.  Arthur  (Wealeyan  Methodist) :  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unprofitable  if,  in  addition  to  looking  at  the  advantages  of  itinerancy 
in  the  past,  we  spend  a  moment  in  looking  at  the  adaptation  of  itinerancy  to 
the  present  and  the  future.  Many,  perhaps,  think  itinerancy  ought  to  be  so 
modified  as  to  be  virtually  abandoned.  They  are  going  on  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  our  brother.  With  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  we  must  feel 
one  thing,  that  the  future  is  tending  more  and  more  throughout  the  world 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  dense  populations  and  diminish  the  proportion 
of  dispersed  populations.  Itinerancy  gives  you  diffused  labour — tnat  is  the 
way  of  attacking  a  dispersed  population  ;  but  we  need  to  look  very  carefully 
at  the  concentrated  labour  which  alone  can  reach  condensed  populations  ; 
and  I  say,  standing  in  this  city  of  London,  that  there  are  no  4,000,000 
of  English-speaking  people  in  the  world  for  whom,  in  proportion,  itinerancy 
has  done  less  than  for  the  4,000,000  of  people  in  the  midst  of  whom 
we  are  now  standing.  It  was  not  until  within  recent  years  that  any 
considerable  extension  of  our  work  among  those  4,000,000  took  place,  and 
we  must  take  care  first  that  we  keep  up  the  old  going  round  and  round  over 
circuits,  no  matter  how  wide,  if  at  the  end  of  the  circuit  there  are  a  few 
people  to  be  saved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  think  that  a  large 
circuit  means  so  many  acres  with  no  heads  in  it.  There  may  be  so  many  heads, 
no  matter  whether  on  many  acres  or  few,  and  wherever  you  have  a  great 
many  heads  you  have  a  large  circuit.  I  am  totally  against  Methodism  being 
worked  on  the  principle  of  solitary  stations.  My  idea  of  a  circuit  is  a  cir- 
cuit of  two  men.  I  am  totally  against  great  circuits  of  four  or  five  ministers 
in  cities.  Tested  by  results  they  have  been  singularly  inefficient  in  spread- 
ing the  work;  but  I  believe  the  one-man  station,  although  that  one-man  station 
does  not  fasten  a  man  for  life  to  one  congregation,  but  removes  him  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  is  still  far  inferior  to  a  two-men  circuit  with  one  in  charge 
as  superintendent ;  and  with  the  whole  of  the  Methodist  organisation  really 
at  work  within  the  circuit  and  with  its  preparation  to  extend  beyond  it. 
But  we  must  look  more  and  more  to  the  question  of  city  populations  and  of 
dense  populations.  Even  in  new  countries  it  is  appalling  to  see  the  rapidity 
with  which  certain  cities  are  springing  up,  and  the  rate  at  which  multitudes 
are  arising.  Some  of  our  friends  in  the  Conference  are  accustomed  to  new 
growth,  to  new  countries,  but  they  can  hardly  make  up  their  minds  to  new 
growth  in  old  countries.  Now,  if  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  we  had 
built  fifty  cli",r(  hes  in  this  city  of  London,  that  would  have  been  one, 
say,  for  every  .(,000  of  the  new  population,  not  providing  a  stick  or  stone 
for  the  old  populr.+ion.  Yet  we  have  not  done  that ;  we  have  not  provided 
one  sitting  for  ten  oi  the  new  population  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  we  must 
then,  try  to  make  itinerancy  tell  more  and  more. 

O.  H.  WaureNj  I).  D.  ( Aluthodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  anything  that  would  depreciate  in  any  degree  the  advantages  of  the 
itinerant  ministry  as  they  appear  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  settled 
pastorate  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  may  be  misled  by  a  word.  The  logic 
to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning  in  some  instances  was  about  like 
this ;  the  Saviour  was  an  itinerant  minister  or  preacher  ;  His  apostles  were 
itinerant  ministers  ;  We.sley  was  an  itinerant  minister  ;  we  are  itinerant 
ministers,  therefore  we  arc  Wesleyan,  and  apostolic.  Before  we  reach  that 
conclusion  it  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  whether  the  itinerancy  of  the  present 
day  is  the  same  as  the  itinerancy  of  apostolic  times.  The  apostles  went 
preaching  from  place  to  place.  We  all  know  what  the  itinerancy  of  Wesley's 
time  was  ;  but  have  we  that  itinerancy  throughout  the  Methodist  Churches 
of  the  present  time  ?  I  speak  of  America.  We  cannot,  of  course,  think 
that  a  pastorate  extending  from  one  to  two  or  three  years,  the  same  man 
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ministering  constantly  to  the  same  chnrch,  is  after  the  pattern  oi  the  pasto- 
rate or  circuits  of  Wesley's  time  ;  that  kind  of  pastorate  is  not  apostolic  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  apostolic  ministry  has  been  referred  to  here  this  ' 
morning.  Well,  now,  I  believe  the  itinerancy  of  the  present  day  would  be 
much  more  effective  if  it  were  more  apostolic  in  this  sense — if  we  had  more 
of  this  actual  travellinn;  evangelistic  niittistry  in  the  world.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  have  recognised  the  fact  everywhere  in  Methodism  that  it  is 
possible  fcr  us  to  adjust  ourselves  and  our  methods  to  changing  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  this  particular  we  are  apostolic.  I  have  failed  always  to  find 
any  evidence  whatever  in  the  records  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  work  that 
they  ever  endeavoured  to  frame  a  system  of  ministry  which  should  go  on 
age  after  age  and  be  handed  down  to  successive  generations.  I  fail  to  find 
one  single  instance  in  which  they  deliberated  over  a  system  which  might  be 
best  adapted  to  all  nations,  all  times,  all  places,  but  I  do  find  that  the 
apostles  went  forth  trusting  in  the  Word  of  the  Master,  following  the  lead- 
ings of  Divine  providence,  acting  under  Divine  direction  as  the  circum- 
stances and  demands  of  times  and  places  might  require.  We  need  to  be 
apostolic  in  this  particular ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  consider  the 
demands  of  countries,  the  demands  of  places,  and  of  sections — the  differ- 
ence between  the  demands  of  cities  and  those  of  the  country.  These  things 
must  be  considered,  and  while  we  adhere  to  the  principle  of  itinerancy,  and 
endeavour  to. make  the  ystem  have  more  of  the  tipostolic  element  than 
it  has  at  present,  we  ought  to  make  it  more  apostolic  by  adapting  it  to 
all  the  various  circumstiuices  under  which  it  must  operate. 

Bishop  J.  T.  Peck  :  I  rise  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  itinerancy.  In  the  four  annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  we  have  something  over  200  travelling 
ministers,  all  of  them  following  circuits,  and  their  circuits  include  from 
five  to  twelve  appointments.  Their  travels  on  these  circuits  are  probably 
from  two  to  ten  miles.  They  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  horses  ;  there 
is  not  a  single  horse  in  our  service,  and  they  travel  all  these  circuits,  from 
two  to  twelve  miles  and  from  five  to  twelve  appointments,  on  foot,  and  do  it 
faithfully  and  regularly. 

Rev.  J.  SwANN  Witiiinqton  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches),  said : 
As  far  as  I  understand,  our  friends  of  the  parent  body  appoint  that  a 
minister  cannot  remain  beyond  three  years  ;  he  nuiy  retire  from  the  circuit 
before  that  period  is  expired.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are  gentlemen 
in  this  body  who  know  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Methodists  take 
broader  views  and  freer  action,  and  that  we  are  allowed,  if  invited,  and 
all  matters  are  right,  to  remain  beyond  the  three  years,  I  think  that  modifica- 
tion is  an  important  one.  1  think  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  a  circuit, 
ind  his  continuance  there,  ought  to  be  regulated  largely  by  results.  I  know 
it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  tabulate  results.  Tlie  great  Canning  once  said  that 
there  was  nothing  more  fallacious  than  figures  except  facts,  but  now  and 
again  we  do  ascertain  whether  a  man  is  rtally  successful  in  the  work  of  the 
Ciiristian  ministry ;  and  when  that  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  usual  to  retain 
the  man  in  his  sphere,  and  I  think  with  very  great  advantage.  In  reference 
to  some  men,  the  less  we  move  them  the  better,  for  domestic  reasons. 
You  know  men  having  large  families  have  to  move  with  considerable  care 
and  with  considerable  luggage.  I  may,  th^aefore,  be  permitted  to  add  that 
we  have  found  that  one  of  the  branches  of  Methodism  hivs  derived  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  appointtnent  of  some  of  its  ministers  beyond  the  period 
of  three  years,  and  I  think  it  would  be  of  service  to  all  the  Metnodist 
societies  if  we  could  have  throughout  our  Connexions  a  modification  of 
the  rule  or  law  that  a  minister  shall  not  remain  in  a  circuit  beyond  three 
years. 

liKV.  JosKPHUB  O.  Bantocn  :  I  should  not  like  to  allow  this  opportunity 
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to  pass  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  honoured  fathers  of 
Methodism,  the  African  fathers  of  whom  no  notice  has  been  taken  to-day, 
commencing  with  Bishop  Allen,  Bishop  Brown,  Bishop  Waters,  Quin, 
and  other  men  forming  the  galaxy  of  bishops  and  itinerant  brethren  who 
brought  Methodism  to  our  people  on  the  American  continent.  I  think  the 
principle  of  the  itinerant  system  of  preaching,  trying  to  save  souls,  is  a  good 
one  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  one  that  is  effectual  in  our  own  case.  It  has  br'^ught 
thousands,  and  I  may  say  millions,  of  souls  to  Christ,  many  of  whom  have 
gone  home  to  a  haven  of  rest,  and  others  are  going  to  the  celestial  region 
where  we  all  expect  to  stand  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  I 
would  just  say,  with  regard  to  Methodism,  that  it  came  to  us  coloured 
people  very  much  like  the  crumbs  came  to  Lazarus  from  the  rich  man's 
table.  When  it  came  our  fathers  did  not  start  with  a  liberal  education ; 
indeed,  they  were  considerably  behind  the  age.  Methodism  started  in  this 
great  city  of  London,  and  those  that  established  Methodism  were  men  of 
great  power,  of  giant  intellects — men  of  education,  men  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  wisest  of  the  day.  But,  alas!  our  fathers  had  not  the 
knowledge ;  they  were  not  able  to  do  more  than  preach  in  a  simple  and 
humble  way  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  their  own  people.  It  was  against 
the  law  for  slaves  to  cet  education ;  they  were  deprived  of  that  privilege ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  that,  God  raised  them  up  for  the  special  purpose  of 
calling  sinners  to  repentance.  By  following  those  refugees,  those  slaves  that 
left  the  heart  of  the  South  and  came  to  Canada — in  that  way  we  have  a 
Connexion  in  Canada  numbering  and  representing  upwards  of  15,000  persons 
called  to  God  through  the  iaflueuce  of  such  itinerant  ministers. 


The  Hon.  J.  W.  F.  White,  LL.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
then  read  the  following  essay  on  Lay  Preachers: 

The  words  of  the  saintly  mother  to  her  son,  who  was  hurrying  to  stop 
the  irregularity  of  Thomas  Maxfield's  preaching,  "John,  take  care 
what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called 
of  God  to  preach,  as  you  are,"  were  a  revelation  to  John  Wesley,  and 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  religious  movement  that,  for  a  hundred 
years,  has  been  spreading  holiness  over  all  lauds.  Without  the  assis- 
tance  of  lay  helpers  and  lay  preaching,  Methodism  would  have  died  in 
its  infancy,  and  John  and  Charles  Wesley  would  never  have  been 
admitted  into  the  company  of  England's  illustrious  sons  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  regularly  organised  Church,  with  sacraments  and  ordinances,  and 
men  set  apart  to  administer  them,  is  a  Divinely  appointed  institution. 
It  is  not  merely  a  politic  arrangement,  but  an  absolute  necessity,  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  race.  Without  organised 
churches  and  regolaf  pastors,  Christianity  would  sink  down  into  a  cold 
philosophy,  personal  piety  cease,  and  all  moral  reforms  go  backwards. 
I  have  little  confidence  in  any  moral  reformer  who  is  not  a  member  of 
some  Christian  Church,  and  no  faith  in  the  permanent  success  of  any 
moral  reform  movement  carried  on  outside  of  church  influence  and 
control.    A  Church  may  have  a  false  creed,  or  may  fall  into  error,  or 
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grow  corrnpt,  bat  the  evil  can  be  corrected  only  inside  the  Ghnrch,  or 
by  estabhahing  another  and  better  Church. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  regular  ministry  are  wiser  or  better 
than  tlie  laity.  The  age  of  monastic  learning  is  past.  The  laity  of  this 
day  are  as  intelligent,  and  as  capable  of  judging  and  deciding  correctly,  as 
the  clergy.  Men  must  be  moved  now  by  appeals  to  their  judgments  and 
consciences,  not  by  assertions  of  superiority  or  claims  of  Divine  right. 
Prii^stcraft,  as  a  potential  agency,  never  existed  in  America,  was  buried 
in  England  years  ago,  and  is  hastening  to  its  dying  struggle  in  Europe. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  regular  ministry  are  the  only  ones  authorised 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  offer  eternal  life  to  perishing  sinners.  Every 
one  who  is  truly  "moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  called  of  God"  to 
preach  has  a  commission  superior  to  parchment  roll,  and  needs  not  the 
imposition  of  human  hands.  God  works  by  human  agency,  and  often  by 
the  humblest  instruments.  His  work  is  progressive.  The  volume  of 
Divine  truth  was  gradually  revealed,  and  His  great  plan  of  saving  man 
gradually  developed.  Every  age  presents  a  new  truth,  or  a  higher 
development  of  the  old.  The  indications  of  Providence  and  the  call  of 
the  Church  now  are  for  a  more  hearty  and  thorough  co-operation  of  the 
laity  in  the  work  of  redeeming  the  world.  And  the  laymen  are  answer- 
ing the  call ;  they  are  taking  a  more  active  part  than  ever  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Christian  work, '  and  in  most  Protestant  Churches  are  giving 
practical  illustrations  of  the  efficiency  and  power  of  lay  preaching. 

The  world  has  outgrown  Prelacy  and  Ritualism.  They  are  the  bastard 
offspring  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  begotten  of  the  Church  amidst  the 
corruptions  that  overthrew  the  ancient  civilisations.  They  attained  their 
majority  in  the  age  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  are  now  far  gone  in  the 
senility  of  old  age.  It  is  time  they  were  dead,  and  were  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  the  dark  ages,  with  the  other  naouldering  relics  of  the  past. 
Here  and  there  there  is  a  feeble,  sickly  effort  to  revive  Ritualism.  But 
the  fashionable  folly  is  not  likely  to  prove  contagious,  for  the  world  sees, 
and  notes  the  fact,  that  the  spiritual  vitality  of  a  Church  always  sinks 
just  in  proportion  as  the  ritualistic  fever  rises. 

The  design  of  preaching  is  to  save  sinners.  The  providentially  ap- 
pointed mission  of  Methodism  is  to  offer  eternal  life  to  aU,  but  especially 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  When  the  Baptist  was  pining  in  prison, 
sorely  tempted,  and  almost  doubting  his  own  testimony,  he  sent  his 
disciples  to  the  Divine  Teacher  to  know  if  He  was  indeed  the  Messiah. 
"  Tell  John,"  said  the  Master,  "  what  miracles  you  have  seen ;  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised,  and,"  as  the  crowning  evidence  of  His  Messiahship,  "  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  Methodism  started  right ;  let  it 
continue -to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  by  continuing  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

Vast  cathedrals  with  massive  towers  and  vaulted  aisles  are  very 
suitable  places  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.     But  it  too  frequently 
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happens  that  the  piety  of  the  worshippers  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  towers.  Rich  men  may  very  properly  give  of  their 
abundance  to  erect  splendid  church  edificec  and  tit  them  up  in  elegant 
style.  God  delights  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  But  He  loves  the  humble 
poor  more  than  magnificent  temples.  It  is  not  written,  "  Blessed  are 
they  who  worship  in  splendid  churches,"  but,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  not  "  Blessed  are  the  rich," 
but  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Splendid 
church  edifices  are  all  right,  if  the  right  spirit  is  in  the  pulpit  and  pews. 
But  very  few  of  the  poor  ever  hear  the  Gospel  in  such  places.  They 
must  hear  it,  if  they  hear  it  at  all,  where  the  Master  preached  to  them, 
and  where  Wesley  and  liis  helpers  preaclied  to  them,  on  the  roadside,  at 
the  street  corners,  in  their  humble  dwellings,  or  in  plain  buildings  they 
helped  to  erect,  and  where  they  can  feel  at  liome. 

Education,  refinement,  culture,  are  excellent  things.  Ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  superstition  and  fanaticism.  The  more  thorough  the 
education  and  scholarship  of  the  preacher,  the  better  qualified  he  is 
for  his  Divine  calling.  The  ministry  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  fall  to  the  rear  in  the 
world's  onward  march,  and  cease  to  have  any  influence.  But  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  educated  few,  the  wants  of  the  un- 
educated many  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  great  business  of 
preaching  is  to  save  the  lost.  Elaborate  expositions  of  theological 
dogmas,  or  beautiful  literary  essays,  never  converted  a  sinner.  True 
refinement  and  culture  are  very  becoming  the  pulpit ;  but  it  is  possible 
for  a  preacher  to  have  a  kind  of  "  culture,"  which  cultures  Christ  out 
of  his  sermons  and  all  religion  out  of  his  congregation.  In  his  effort  to 
please  all  and  offend  none,  he  touches  softly  the  glaring  sins  of  the 
day,  skips  over  the  rough  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  tones  down  the 
thunders  of  the  law  to  a  gentle  whisper.  Of  course  there  are  no 
revivals  in  that  congregation.  They  are  so  highly  "cultured"  that  a 
hearty  amen  would  startle  preacher  and  people,  and  the  earnest  cry  of 
a  soul  for  pardon  would  be  a  shocking  disorder. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  are,  and  always  will  be,  plain,  common 
people.  They  live  by  their  daily  toil,  and  are  daily  covered  with  the 
dust  of  the  field  and  shop.  They  do  not  want  or  need  learned  sermons ; 
they  care  very  little  for  refined  distinctions,  elegant  passages,  or 
classical  allusions,  and  take  but  little  interest  in  manuscript  per- 
formances. But  they  have  good  conmion  sense,  and  big,  warm  hearts. 
They  want  a  Gospel  that  has  soul  in  it — that  has  life  and  power. 
They  want  a  preacher  whose  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  theirs,  and 
whose  earnest  pleadings  prove  that  he  believes  and  feels  what  he 
preaches.  And  when  the  good  news  enters  and  fills  their  big,  warm 
hearts,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the  world  know  something  has 
happened.  One  of  their  own  class  can  reach  their  hearts  the  quickest, 
and  is  generally  the  most  successful. 
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The  labouring  classes  are  the  hope  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 
The  workers  of  this  generation  will  be  the  rulers  of  the  next.  The 
poor  of  to-day  will  be  the  rich  of  to-morrow.  The  Church  that  fishes 
for  the  rich  has  entered  upon  its  decline.  The  Church  that  preaches 
the  "  old,  old  story  "  of  the  cross,  and  devotes  all  its  energies  to  re- 
claiming sinners  and  uplifting  the  lower  classes  of  society,  will  be  the 
Church  of  the  future.  It  was  from  tno  common  labouring  class  that 
Wesley  obtained  his  lay  preachers.  Men  of  good  sense  and  noble 
impulses,  but  rough,  rugged  sons  of  toil,  like  Nelson  and  Walsh ;  with 
no  theological  teaching  and  no  previous  preparation  but  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hearts  burning  with  the  love  of  Christ,  they 
went  forth,  working  at  their  trades,  reading  their  Bibles,  praying  and 
preaching  as  they  went,  until  they  shook  the  British  Isles  with  the 
same  power  that  shook  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  "  Hath 
not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him  ?  '• 

In  many  districts  of  England,  lajmien — ^local  preachers— prepared 
the  way  for  Wesley  and  his  regular  helpers.  In  some  places  they 
broke  up  the  hard  soil,  planted  the  first  Gospel  seed,  and  reaped  the 
fii'st  fruit  before  Wesley  came.  A  layman,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty 
by  a  pious  woman,  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  and  organised 
the  first  society  in  America.  la  an  old  rigging  loft  in  New  York, 
before  less  than  a  dozen  souls,  the  Methodist  standard  was  unfurled  in 
the  New  World.  From  that  little  meeting  the  glad  tidings  of  a  free 
and  full  salvation  for  all,  proclaimed  by  Philip  Embury,  and  the  songs 
of  Charles  Wesley,  sung  by  Barbara  Heck,  went  forth,  feeble  at  first, 
but  increasing  in  volume  and  power,  until  now  they  are  heard  in  every 
valley  and  echo  on  every  mountain  of  the  continent.  Local  preachers, 
marching  with  the  tide  of  emigration,  carried  the  good  news  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  If  the  regular  itinerants  are  the  cavalry  of  the 
Christian  army,  as  an  eloquent  historian  has  said,  local  preachers  are 
the  pioneers  and  scouts.  They  cleared  the  way  through  the  forests, 
recomioitered  -the  enemy's  land,  and  often  fought  the  first  battle  and 
gained  the  first  victory.  When  the  followers  of  Wesley  shall  forget  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  disparage  and  sneer  at  local  preachers,  think 
more  of  building  fine  churches  and  gathering  in  the  fashionable  and 
wealtliy  than  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  the  glory  of 
Methodism  will  have  departed. 

Lay  preachers  are  needed  as  much — yea,  more — in  large  cities  as  in 
the  rural  districts.  Why  has  not  Methodism  made  more  progress  in 
the  cities  ?  I  fear  it  is  because  we  are  becoming  "  too  much  conformed 
to  the  world."  We  build  beautiful  churches,  have  excellent  music, 
ilress  well,  and  wish  to  be  considered  very  respectable.  We  are 
setthng  down  with  regular  pastors  to  have  a  quiet,  genteel,  good  time. 
Tbo  smoke  of  battle  has  disappeared,  the  hot  firing  has  ceased,  and 
the  stentorian  shouts  of  the  old  warriors  are  heard  no  more.     The 
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outskirts  are  neglected,  the  thousands  who  daily  and  niphtly  congre- 
gate in  drinking  saloons  and  dens  of  iniquity  have  no  warning,  the 
crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  who  turn  the  Sabbath  into  a  holiday  of 
amusement  are  not  disturbed.  A  battalion  of  stalwart,  zealous  local 
preachers,  working  under  the  lead  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  regular  pastors,  would,  in  a  few  years,  eiieut  a  perfect  revolution 
in  our  cities. 

Local  preachers  are  not  a  separate  order  of  the  ministry.  They  arc 
not  priests  or  pastors,  not  ministers  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word.  As  a  class  they  are  not  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
and  authorised  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  They 
belong  to  the  laity;  but  are  laymen  approved  and  certified  by  the 
Church  as  fit  persons  to  preach  the  Gospel  publicly.  There  should  be 
no  jealousy  or  conflict,  but  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  hearty  co- 
operation between  them  and  the  regular  ministry.  As  their  helpers  iu 
the  general  work,  the  pastors  should  give  them  all  encouragement  and 
assistance.  If  the  lay  brother  lack  wisdom,  instruct  him ;  if  he  be 
weak,  strengthen  him.  Speak  not  unkindly  of  him  to  the  membership. 
Give  him  something  to  do,  and  help  him  do  it. 

The  lay  preacher  should  be  the  leader  and  exemplar  of  his  society ; 
when  not  absent  on  duty  elsewhere,  he  should  be  active  in  the  Sabbath- 
scliool  and  always  present  at  the  prayer-meeting  and  class-meeting. 
He  should  be  always  on  duty ;  ever  ready  to  answer  a  call,  or  meet  an 
emergency,  or  drop  a  word  in  season  to  his  associates.  He  should  not 
aim  to  preach  big  sermons,  or  be  ambitious  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the 
pastor.  His  only  ambition  should  be  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  If  he 
must  work  without  pay,  and  find  himself,  he  has  this  consolation,  that, 
if  faithful  to  his  trust,  there  is  a  reward — the  joyous  consciousness  of 
working  for  the  Master  here,  with  the  hope  of  a  starry  crown  hereafter. 

If  local  preachers  have  not  now  the  influence  they  had  in  the  early 
days  of  Methodism  it  is  because  the  Wesleyan  test  has  not  been  rigidly 
applied  in  granting  licenses:  have  they  "grace,  gifts,  and  fruits"? 
The  old  rule  was  a  good  one  ;  first,  try  them  as  exhorters,  and,  if 
found  worthy  and  efficient,  then  license  them  as  local  preachers.  If 
the  local  ranks  are  crowded  with  unfit  persons,  thin  them  out,  and 
recruit  from  the  most  worthy  of  the  laity.  Grant  no  license  to  gratify 
a  weak  brother  or  please  his  friends.  Lift  up  the  standard ;  elevate 
the  class  to  a  higher  plane  of  power  and  usefulness.  The  Church 
should  select  its  best  laymen  ia  the  various  vocations  of  life, — pro- 
fessional men,  merchants,  bankers,  mechanics,  common  labourers,— 
pray  until  they  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  thrust  them 
out  into  the  field.    Do  that,  and  grand  results  will  follow. 

'  W.  S.  Allen,  M.P.  (Wesleyan),  said:  Lay  preachers  are  essential  to 
the  prosperity  df  Methodism.  They  have  materially  helped  to  make 
Methodism  what  she  is  now.    Methodism  might  have  existed,  but  sl^e 
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could  certainly  never  have  extender!  ra  she  has  done,  but  for  their 
asais1,ance.    They  have  done  much  to  huild  up  those  }?reat  and  flourish- 
ing Churches  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  religion  of  England, 
America,  and  the  world.    Lay  preachers  have  enabled  Methodism  to 
take  hold  of,  and  influence  for  good,  the  small  villages  and  thinly- 
populated  districts  of  England  and  America,  and  also  to  evangelise  the 
masses  of  our  great  towns  and  cities.    A  country  circuit  with  its  fifteen 
or  twenty  village  chapels,  and  its  two  travelling  ministers,  could  not 
possibly  be  worked  without  their  assistance ;  and  it  would  be  likewise 
impracticable  to  work  a  town  circuit,  with  its  two  or  three  large 
chapels,  and  its  four  or  five  smaller  ones,  and  its  mission-rooms  as  well, 
without  their  help.    Lay  preachers  are  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  Methodism,  as  the  great  Methodist  Churches  could  not  possibly  have 
grown  to  their  present  magnificent  dimensions  without  them  ;  and  thej' 
may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  her  very  existence  as  an 
aggressive  Church.    But,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  unquestionably 
a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  undervalue  and  disparage  lay  preachers 
pud  the  work  they  do.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  ex- 
pression uttered  in  a  sort  of  half-contemptuous  manner,  "  Oh,  it's  only 
a  local  preacher  to-day  I "    Now  I  must  stand  up  for  my  order.    I  know 
no  men  more  deserving  of  praise  than  thousands  of  hard-working  men 
who,  either  as  farm  labourers  or  artisans,  have  to  toil  hard  at  their 
various  callings  six  days  in  the  week,  who  have  to  prepare  their  ser- 
mons under  great  difficulties  at  night  with  their  children  playing  around 
them,  who  have  few  books,  and  scarcely  any  time  for  study,  and  yet 
Sunday  after  Sunday  these  men  walk  miles  to  preach  the  Gospel 
without  pay  or  reward.    All  honour  to  such  men  1    They  hjive  made 
Methodism.    Their  record  is  on  high,  written  in  characters  that  shall 
never  fade  in  the  great  books  of  God,  which  shall  be  opened  on  that 
day  when  all  human  actions  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
infinite  justice.    There  have  been  various  schemes  brought  forward 
at  different  times  for  improving  us  and  rendering  us  more  efficient. 
Allow  me  in  all  humility  to  say,  "Let  ns  alone."     We  are  plain, 
homely,  and  unlettered  men,  so  don't  harass  us  with  examinations  and 
courses  of  study,  but  "  Let  us  alone."    Take  what  care  you  like  that 
none  but  suitable  men  enter  our  ranks.    Take  also  what  care  you  like 
that  none  but  men  of  piety  and  men  who  are  sound  in  the  faith  shall 
be  retained,  but  having  done  this,  "  Let  us  alone."    But  though  in  all 
humility  we  may  ask  to  be  let  alone,  the  question  must  press  home  to 
the  heart  of  every  lay  preacher,  "  How  may  I  succeed  in  my  work  ? 
How  may  I  become  a  soul-saving  man?"     I  think  one  important 
requisite  is,  that  we  should  keep  humble  and  keep  to  our  own  peculiar 
work.    Let  us  remember  that  we  are  only  plain  and  simple  laymen, 
who  can  just  tell  in  the  market  language  the  grand  old  story  of  the  cross. 
And  as  a  rule  I  don't  think  we  should  seek  to  preach  in  the  pulpits 
of  our  large  chapels ;  let  us  be  content  to  stand  up  in  tlic  smaller 
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chapols  and  mission -li alls  of  our  great  towns,  and  in  the  chapels  of  out 
country  villages,  and  in  the  open  air.  Open-air  preaching  has  dono 
much  for  Methodism,  and  our  young  men  who  are  healthy  and  strong, 
in  suitahle  weather,  ca^nnot  find  a  nobler  sphere  for  their  labours  than 
preaching  in  the  open  air  to  the  crowds  that  will  flock  around  them. 
I  think,  also,  a  second  requisite  of  success  is  to  be  faithful ;  to  preach 
the  Gospel  fully  and  faithfully.  Rowland  Hill  once  said,  "  Some  men 
preach  the  Gospel  as  a  donkey  mumbles  a  thistle,  very  cautiously." 
Let  us  be  faithful.  Let  us  make  the  Saviour  as  precious,  and  heaven 
as  bright,  and  holiness  as  holy,  and  sin  as  black,  and  hell  as  hot,  and 
damnation  as  awful  and  eternal,  as  Christ  and  the  Bible  make  them. 
Another  requisite  of  success  is  earnestness.  Let  us  be  in  earnest. 
Earnest  men  prosper  in  life,  they  succeed  in  every  branch  of  business, 
and  the  earnest  lay  preacher  will  command  success.  Our  work  is 
important,  terribly  important;  souls  are  perishing  around  us,  the 
harvest  is  white  for  the  sickle.  We  Methodists  have  a  glorious  creed, 
a  creed  embodied  in  those  magnificent  lines  :— 

••Lord,  I  believe  were  sinners  more 
Than  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore, 
Thou  haat  for  all  a  ransom  paid. 
For  all  a  full  atonement  made.'^ 


But  this  very  creed  involves  us  in  vast  responsibility,  becanse  on 
our  earnestness  and  our  faithfulness  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men 
very  much  depends.  Another  grand  secret  of  success  I  believe  to  be 
prayer — intense,  pleading,  wrestling,  prevailing  prayer.  I  read  the 
lives  of  the  great  soul-winners  of  that  branch  of  Methodism  to  which 
I  belong,  and  I  find  they  were  all  men  of  ceaseless,  prevailing  prayer. 
I  read  of  William  Bramwell  rising  very  early  and  spending  hours  on 
his  knees,  and  coming  down  to  breakfast  with  his  hair  all  wet  with 
perspiration  from  his  intense  pleading  with  God.  I  read  of  John 
Smith  prostrate  on  his  study  floor  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  an  agony  of 
prayer,  pleading  for  souls,  while  his  sobs  and  his  groans  rang  through 
the  house.  I  read  of  Edward  Brooke,  wild  and  eccentric  it  is  true,  yet 
rising  at  four  in  the  morning  and  spending  hours  in  prayer ;  and  when 
I  look  at  the  results  of  these  men's  labours,  I  find  that  each  of  them 
led  thousands  to  Christ,  and  from  the  story  of  their  lives  I  learn  the 
lesson  that  intense  prayer  is  necessary  for  success  in  our  work.  But, 
above  all,  I  believe  the  grand  requisite  for  every  lay  preacher  is  to  be 
baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  I  believe  in  a  distinct 
and  definite  blessing  of  power  from  on  high — power  to  win  souls  for 
Christ ;  a  distinct  and  definite  blessing  only  given,  but  always  given, 
in  answer  to  the  wrestling  prayer  of  intense  desire  and  prevailing 
faith.  And  oh  !  what  a  priceless  blessing  is  this — power  to  win  souls 
for  Christ  I  Wealth  and  rank,  and  earthly  fame  and  earthly  honour, 
seem  to  me  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  lighter  than  the  feather  that 
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floats  in  tho  snnbGam,  in  comparison  with  this  priceless  pift.  Clothed 
mth  thia  power  I  see  a  plain  farm  hibourer  become  one  of  the  grandest 
lay  preachers  England  has  ever  seen,  and  toiling  on  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  loads  thousands  to  Jesus.  I  see  also  a  poor  fisherman, 
homely  and  unlettered,  and  wherever  he  goes  revivals  of  religion  break 
out,  and  scores  are  converted.  I  see  also  a  young  man  engaged  in 
business,  yet  endued  with  such  power  from  on  high,  that  the  band 
of  God  is  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  hundreds  are  brought  to 
Christ.  And  the  success  of  these  men  teaclies  me  the  absolute 
necessity  of  being  baptised  with  power  from  on  high.  My  brother 
lay  preachers,  let  us  be  soul-saving  men.  Wo  may  be  ;  lot  us  resolve, 
by  God's  help,  we  will  be.  Nothing  else  will  pay  for  eternity.  Let 
our  motto  be — Souls  for  Christ !  souls  for  Christ  I  Lot  us  preach  with 
all  the  terrible  earnestness  of  those  who  feel  they  are  standing  up 
before  immortal  men  whose  .:  <{rnal  destinies  are  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Let  us  plead  witli  intense  desire  and  prevailing  faith  for  the 
gift  of  spiritual  power,  and  we  shall  succeed.  Grand  will  be  the  victory, 
glorious  the  harvest,  countless  the  sheaves,  vast  the  reward,  bright 
the  crown,  and  joyful  the  welcome  whoa  the  great  Master  shall  say, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord  I" 


I 


Rev.  W.  H.  Ktncaid,  M.A.  (Metliodist  Episcopal  Church) :  Mr.  President, 
will  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  one  phase  of  the  question,  so  ably 
presented  by  Judge  White  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen,  in  a  condensed  state- 
ment, rather  than  in  an  extempore  address.  Whilst  the  past  history  of 
local  preachers  is  beyond  perjidventiire  in  the  New  World,  no  brighter 
pages  in  the  liistory  of  Methodism  are  found  than  in  the  record  of  the  work 
of  Philip  Embury,  Robert  Strawbridge,  and  Thomas  Webb.  The  problem 
of  tlie  present  and  future  is  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  is  yet  to  be  solved, 
especially  by  those  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  of  nn  Episcopal 
form  of  Government.  Not  the  order  itself  ;  it  is  one  of  the  essential  and 
cardinal  features  of  Episcopal  Methodists — namely,  episcopacy,  presiding 
eldership,  travelling  and  local  preachers.  Strike  down  either,  and  the  unity 
of  the  system  is  destroyed.  The  question,  then,  is  how  best  to  elevate  and 
utilise  this  great  force  of  workers  for  the  advancement  of  Methodism. 
With  the  abandonment  of  the  circuit  system  in  cities  and  reducing  their 
size  in  rural  districts,  to  increase  pastoral  oversight,  the  first  noticeable 
effects  were  to  restrict  the  work  of  local  preachers.  To  meet  this  emergency 
and  create  a  stronger  bond  of  unity  and  fellowship,  the  local  preachers 
formed  the  unique  organisation  of  the  "National  Association  of  Local 
Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  with  that  princely  local  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Tusker,  sen.,  as  its 
first  President,  and  the  speaker  as  Secretary  (who  has  filled  the  position 
over  twenty-two  years),  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  primary  object  was 
to  enable  local  preachers  from  different  parts  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other  in  spreading  Scripture  holiness.  But  its  scope  has  been  since 
enlarged — namely,  to  use  all  proper  means  to  elevate  ministerial  ability  and 
prevent  improper  persons  from  being  licensed,  unless  fully  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  Discipline.  Whilst  this  class  of  ministers  have 
no  powers  to  legislate,  and  hold  the  strangely  anomalous  position  accorded 
them  of  a  dual  relation,  laymen,  except  that  of  exercising  the  right  to  use 
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their  gifts,  by  preaching  nnd  perfonnin;?  cortnin  miniHtcriHl  functions, 
if  ordained,  yet  they  nmy  and  have  the  rij;lit,  liiie  an  in  otiier  orf^aniHiid 
eflPorts  not  H|)L'ciiiliy  recognised  hy  tlie  Dinciplinc,  to  use  all  le^itiinnte 
means  for  their  itnprovenient  and  better  methodH  of  work.  This  AhsocIu- 
tion  meets  yearly,  and  will  hold  its  twenty-third  annual  meeting  next 
month  in  Washington  City,  D.C.,  the  widely-known  and  excellent  Rev. 
Iisuac  P.  Cook,  D.D.,  presiding.  Its  nominal  mtmberhhip  is  large,  ami 
embraces  the  territory  of  numerous  Annual  Conferences  :  the  attendance 
yearly  is  from  one  to  two  himdred.  It  in  representative,  imd  delegates  urti 
elected  by  Conference,  District,  and  City  Associations,  and  wherever  none 
exist  an  accredited  local  preacher  may  bo  constituted  a  member  for  the 
session.  This  body  holds  much  the  same  relation  to  local  preachers 
generally  as  a  national  medical,  scientific,  and  kindred  organisations  of  a 
national  cliaracter,  which,  while  not  authorised  to  speak  for  the  great  body 
of  local  preachers  they  represent,  nevertheless,  it  is  representative  in  its 
action,  and  their  carefully  prepared  papers  are  regarded  and  recognised  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  national  bodies  are  reH])ucted,  and  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  them.  No  one  can  dispute  their  right  to  hold  such  meetings,  in 
or  out  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  tiiey  do  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  This  body  of  uncompensated  workers,  at  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  from  their  professions  and  avocations  in  life,  and  at  considerable 
expense  to  themselves,  and  by  paying  all  necessary  expenditures  at  these 
meetings,  assemble  yearly  to  brighten  the  links  of  unity,  and  to  use  further 
efforts  to  render  their  labours  more  systematic  and  effective,  and  also  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  qualilications  for  the  pulpit.  The  evidence  of 
success  is  well  assured,  and  through  this  organisation  much  good  has  been 
done,  especially  in  certain  cities  and  rural  districts,  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  work  and  otherwise.  Steps  have  been  taken  through  the  law-making 
body  of  the  Church,  and  those  empowered  in  executing  the  same,  for  the 
general  good  of  local  preachers,  with  substantial  results  ;  it  carefully  guards 
their  interests  in  every  form.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  details.  The 
Association  is  not  insensible  to  the  lack  of  work  which  should  be  assigned 
them,  and  specifically  enjoined  upon  chief  pastors  "  to  provide  for  local 
preachers,"  and  to  remove  the  barriers  now  restricting  them  in  their  work. 
This  matter  is  receiving  attention,  and  the  near  future  may  develop 
practical  results.  Among  the  unfortunate  effects  arising  from  the  strange 
spirit  prevalent  in  cities,  especially  in  regard  to  this  class  of  preachers,  is 
the  forcing  of  a  countless  number  of  young  men,  who  feel  impressed  witii 
the  duty  to  preach,  and  yet  do  not  see  their  way  open  to  enter  fully  into 
the  ministry,  to  decline  becoming  local  preachers.  \Vith  these  hindrances 
they  frequently  enter  upon  some  outside  mission  work,  or  become  active  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  result  is,  the  Church  loses 
their  services,  and  in  some  instances  they  wander  away  into  other  denomina- 
tions. In  some  large  cities,  where  our  Church  fails  to  utilise  the  services 
of  local  preachers,  they  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  public  instit"' 
instead  of  for  the  Church,  and  other  denominations  are  glad  to  i 
them  for  supplies.    Their  work  is  reflecting  upon  the  Church  in  > 

for  not  utilising  their  services,  and  in  time  the  Church  will  bo  aroii  md 
discover  its  great  loss.  There  is  a  future  for  local  preachers  and  a  mi^lit 
history  in  the  past  as  well.  Among  the  plans  for  the  future  is  not  only  to 
press  with  persistent  energy  every  means  that  will  elevate,  elevate, 
ELEVATK  the  standard  of  culture  and  ability,  until  local  preachers  are 
thoroughly  prepared  to  command  access  to  any  pulpit  in  the  Church,  but 
also  strive  to  inspire  every  young  man  impressed  with  the  duty  to  preach 
and  exhort  to  do  so  with  the  official  sanction  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
labouring  for  irresponsible  and  outside  organisations ;  and  thus  be  not 
only  a  recruiting  field  to  supply  candidates  for  the  travelling  connexion, 
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but  Biipply  yonn,5  men  to  tako  the  place  of  old  votornns  in  the  locnl  ranks 
aH  well. 

Mil.  S.  D.  Waddy,  Q.  C.  (British  Wesleyan):  The  fear  in  (liHcuHHiiij?  thin 
question  is  lest  we  ihould  allow  unything  likojpiiiousy  or  rivalry  to  creep  in 
between  the  two  branches,  as  they  now  are,  of  our  ministers.     It  onj^ht  not  to 
exist ;  bnt  if  it  does  exist  in  anybody's  mind,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  exist  in 
mine.     My  {ymndfiither  was  a  Methodist  itinerant  prencher,  my  imcle  ia  one, 
my  brother  is  one,  my  father  does  not  need  that  marble  to  tell  his  tale,  and 
my  emotions  and  passions,  therefore,  are  in  favour  of  the  regular  ministry, 
by  which  I  mean  the  itinerant  mini.stiy.     But  I  have  been  a  local  preacher 
thirty-three  years,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  two  of  my  sons  are  "on  the 
plan,"  and  therefore  I  stand  by  my  order  when  I  say  that  my  emotions 
are  also  in  favour  of  the  regular  ministry,  by  which  I  mean  the  locnl 
ministry.      We    ought    to    have     no    jealousy,    but    I    feel    a    difficulty 
about  the  title  of  the  subject  of  debate.      Our  friends  have  been  talking 
about  local  preachers.     That  is  not  the  question.     The  subject  as  it  is 
specified  here  (in  the  official  programme)  is  "lay  preachers."      Now,  in 
one  sense  all  our  preachers  are  lay  preachers.     Until  the  year  1822,  when 
somebody  chose  to  alter  that  tablet  to  the  memorjr  of  John  Wesley,  and 
to  substitute  a  new  one,  the  words  that  were  upon  it  were  these — that  "  he 
was  a  patron  and  friend  of  the  lay  preachers,  by  whose  aid  he  extended 
the  plan  of  itinerant  preaching."    Somebody,  by  whose  authority  I  do  not 
care  now  to  inquire  (though  I  know  pretty  well),  chose  to   take  away 
the  original  tablet  and  to  substitute  the  present  one  in  which  the  lay 
preachers  ar«  done  away  with,  and  the  inscription  now  runs  thus — "He 
was  the  chief  promoter  and  patron  of  the  plan  of  itinerant  preaching."    In 
the  view  of  Wesley  and  in  the  "Church"  view  of  us  your  status  is  still 
the  same.     You  doctors  of  divinity  who  wear  your  titles  so  honourably  and 
so  well — for  you  are  as  truly  divines  as  the  men  of  any  Church  ;  you  doctors 
of  law,  who  get  that  inappropriate  degree  as  I  suspect  because  you  know 
little  law  but  less  divinity  ;   you  bishops  whom  we  delight  to  receive,  and  to 
honour  ;  you  are  all  lay  preachers  according  to  this  sense  of  the  term — 
not  "  ordained "   according  to   the  notions   of  some  Churches,  but   '*  set 
apart"    And  that  is  the  great  point — we  local  preachers  are  not  in  that 
sense  "  set  apart."    So  some  of  you  try  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
us.     You  affect  too  much  of  the  uniform  and  the  livery — I  must  be  plain— 
of  other  Churches.    I  venture  to  say  that  what  we  want  now  is  not  that 
more  difference  should   be  made,  but  that  less  difference  should  be  made 
between  the  two.     You  say  we  are  poor  preachers  ;   we  do  not  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  that.     I  have  met  with  a  poor  preacher  elsewhere  as  well 
as  amongst  local  preachers.     I  do  not  deny  his  existence  ;  I  would  to  God 
he  were  done  away  with.     Do  away  with  him — amongst  us,  I  mean  ;  make 
'■     '      iipernumemries  till  we  pass  through  the  mill  again.     I  am  ready 
-  xaniiued  to-morrow,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  those  local 
lers  who  are  not  fit  to  take  their  place  in  any  pulpit  are  not  fit  to  be 
preachers.     I  do  not  at  all  believe  in  the  exclusive  notion  of  brother 
8.     Send  local  preachers  to  mission-halls,  certainly;  but  send  travel- 
preachers  too  ;  send  local  preachers  to  commons  by  all  means,  but  send 
iiso  the  travelling  preachers ;  let  there  be  fair  play,  equal  work,  equal  rank, 
equal  call  in  the  sight  of  God  Almighty.     And  if  you  say  we  are  poor 
prejichers,  edurito  us  better.     Lay  hold  upon  our  most  cultivated  men. 
There  are  soni       'most  within  the  reach  of  my  arm  at  this  moment,  men 
chiss  of  society  in  this  country.     Lay  hold  of  the  mer- 
ssional   men — men  who    can  make   capital  speeches  on 
if  they  like,  professional  men  who  are  admirable  speakers, 
young  brethren,  and  some  old  ones,  consecrate  your  work 
and  preach  P     There  is  pleuty  of  room  and  work  for 
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you.  I  should  like  to  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  if  I  do  the  bell  will 
ring. 

Rev.  J.Watsford,  (Australia  Methodist):  I  think  our  people  generally 
recognise  the  importance  of  tlie  ministry,  and  everywhere  they  value  the 
work  of  the  local  preacher.  There  tht  local  preachers  are  not  opposed  to 
the  ministers,  they  do  not  wish  to  take  the  place  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
ministers  do  not  despise  the  local  preachers.  The  two  are  working  together, 
and  we  think  any  man  who  would  try  to  set  one  against  the  other  is  not  a 
friend  of  Methodism.  We  believe  the  two  together  can  do  the  work  that 
the  one  cannot  do  without  the  other,  and  that  the  two  together  ought  to  do 
a  work  that  in  our  days  is  being  done  by  some  other  people.  I  have  no 
faitli,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  among  whom  I  live  generally  liave  no 
faith,  in  always  depending  on  special  men.  I  believe  in  special  men, 
men  raised  up  by  God  to  do  some  great  work  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  Church  or  circuit  always  depending  upon  these  special  men  for  the 
revival  work.  A  great  evangelistic  association  in  my  country  wrote  to 
Mr.  Moody,  asking  him  to  come  to  Australia,  and  Mr.  Moody  wrote  back  to 
say  that  he  could  not  come  ;  and  at  our  meeting  T  said  to  my  brethren, 
"  What  a  pity  it  was  that  you  did  not  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  ;  He 
would  never  say  He  could  not  come,  and  He  would  work  by  the  instru- 
mentalities among  us  as  well  as  by  Moody  and  Sankey,  or  anybody  alse." 
I  believe  that  a  grand  mistake  is  being  made  by  our  people  with  reference 
to  this  very  matter,  praying  specially  for  special  men,  and  neglecting 
prayer  for  the  ministers  and  local  preachers  labouring  among  them.  I  will 
give  you  one  case.  We  had  a  very  excellent  man,  an  evangelist,  about  to 
go  into  a  circuit  to  labour  there.  Special  prayer-meetings  were  held  for  a 
month.  The  new  minister  for  the  circuit  was  going  there  at  the  same 
time.  It  transpired  that  the  evangelist  could  not  go,  and  all  the  special 
prayer-meetings  were  abandoned.  There  was  no  t  ^ed,  they  thought,  to 
pray  for  the  minister  or  the  local  preacher.  They  could  only  pray  for  some 
special  man  that  was  coming  lo  work  among  them.  I  say  this  is  one 
source  of  our  weakness  to-day.  We  are  looking  away  from  the  blessed 
Spirit,  and  are  looking  to  men.  Whenever  the  day  comes  when  we  recog- 
nise more  the  power  and  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among  us  in  connection 
with  the  instrumentalities  we  have,  v»-fi  shall  have  a  revival  of  religion  tlie 
like  of  which  we  have  not  had  before. 

Rev.  J.  Tkavis  (Primitive  Methodist)  said  :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  debate  is  going  on  the  assumption  that  lay  preaching  is  the  invention 
of  Methodism.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Methodism  organised  it  as  no 
other  section  of  the  Church  had  done  before  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  lay 
ministry  is  older  than  what  is  called  the  regular  ministry.  The  old 
patriarchal  fathers  were  lay  preacherSj  and  Noah  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and 
yet  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  Solomon,  too,  oft'ered  the  conse- 
cration prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  ;  and  then  we  have  as  much 
apostolic  authority  for  the  employment  of  lay  preaching  as  we  have  for 
any  other  kind  of  preaching.  If  you  read  history,  you  find  that  the 
Church — at  l(?a8t  in  its  purest  times — haa  recognised  the  importance  of  lay 
preaching.  What  a  grand  work  thej  .'.id  in  the  Puritan  revival !  I  think 
myself,  in  some  remarks  that  have  been  made,  wi  have  been  putting  the 
lay  preacher  a  little  bit  too  low.  The  only  diifeicace  I  recognise  is  this, 
that,  as  a  travelling  preacher,  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  and  energies 
to  this  work.  The  lay  preacher  preaches  as  he  has  time  and  opportunity,  in 
addition  to  attending  to  ,his  secular  work.  We  are  both  called  as  regular 
preachers  ;  we  are  both  lay  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  some  periods 
of  their  history,  you  will  find  tl  at  local  preachers  actually  did  administer 
the  sacraments.  If  they  had  not  done  so  in  the  backwoods  of  America, 
the  eaoraments  never  would  have  been  administered  on  many  oocasiouu. 
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I  contend  that,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  Methodism,  we  are  not 
keeping  pace  in  the  number  of  ouv  local  preachers.  I  question  whether 
Methodism  as  a  whole  to-daj'  has  as  many  local  preachers  as  it  had  ten 
years  ago.  Have  not  we  during  the  last  few  years  been  complaining  of 
"diminution  or  small  increase  ?  Has  the  lack  of  local  preachers  nothing  to 
do  with  this  ?  I  think  we  want  local  preachers  in  our  best  pulpits,  in  order 
that  the  people  may  see  what  view  men  engaged  in  secular  callings  take  of 
their  duties.  The  non-employment  of  local  preachers  is  not  caused  by 
there  being  nothing  for  them  to  do,  for  there  are  some  large  towns  in 
England  that  have  not  a  bit  of  Methodist  agency.  Then,  again,  if  our 
local  preachers  continue  to  decline,  where  will  our  travelling  preachers  bo 
in  a  few  years?  Other  Churches  are  doing  the  work  that  God  called 
Methodism  to  do  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  mind,  Ichabod  will  in  some  respects 
be  written  on  our  churches.  Why  cannot  we  do  work  that  a  certain  organi- 
sation is  doing  ?  Why  has  that  organisation  come  into  existence  ?  It  is 
because  the  Methodist  Churches  of  this  country  have  not  attended  to 
open-air  evangelisation  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Snape  (United  Methodist)  :  I  wish  to  make  one  dissenting  remark 
on  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  White's  paper  with  reference  to  the  non-authorisa- 
tion of  local  preachers  to  administer  the  sacraments.  I  pass  it  by  witli 
the  simple  remark  that  I  find  no  warrant  for  such  a  statement  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  then  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  the  practical 
aspect  of  this  question.  It  has  been  forced  of  late  on  my  mind  that  our 
local  prtachers  in  the  Methodist  system  are  being  rapidly  outrun  b^  ciic 
local  preachers  in  some  other  Church  systems.  Tlie  Baptists  in  the  city 
from  which  I  come  have  many,  and  they  number  some  of  the  men  best 
known  in  the  city,  in  the  mart,  and  the  exchange ;  and  I  think  it  is  time, 
with  reference  to  our  own  local  preachers,  that  a  call  should  be  made  on 
the  best  men  the  Churches  can  produce  to  occupy  our  pulpits.  I  can- 
not sympathise  with  Mr.  Allen's  remark  that  a  stigma  and  reproach  are 
cast  on  the  local  preaclier  system.  The  unwillingness  of  our  people  to 
hear  local  preachers  means  really  the  incapacity  of  the  iocal  preachers  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  time.  Whilst  Methodism  appears  to  have  been 
progressing  rapidly,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  method  of  our  lay  preach- 
ing has  not  progressed  in  a  like  ratio.  We  therefore  need  to  have  the 
cultured  intellects  of  the  Church.  I  think  Mr.  White  will  admit  that  those 
intellects,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  glowing  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  can  descend  to  congregations  of  the  very  poorest  character,  and 
preach  to  them  with  effect.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  call  upon  our  local 
preachers  to  rise  to  the  emergency,  not  always  seeking  to  preach  in  the 
big  chapels,  but  remembering  how  the  ^hister  went  out  to  preach ;  and 
when  they  are  called  to  the  country  meeting  and  smaller  chapels,  let  them 
preach  their  best  as  if  they  were  preaching  to  the  largest  congregations. 

Mit.  E.  LuMiiY  (Methodist  New  Connexion) :  We  are  not  here  to 
justify  or  argue  ourselves  into  a  justification  of  lay  operations  in  our 
Clmrclies.  If  I  understand  anything,  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  of  the 
working  of  the  Methodist  Connexions  of  this  country  and  of  tiie  new 
country  across  the  water — for  it  is  new  con.paratively,  jet  it  has  numy 
glorious  and  now  fast-ageing  associations  that  make  us  glory  in  it  as  wv 
glory  in  our  old  land — I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  existing  in  the 
Methodist  world  eighty -four  thousand  local  preachers,  eighty -foin- thousand 
men  that  are  standing,  "ot  as  regularly  appointed  ministers,  but  as  men 
whom  God  has  called  ouv  to  preach  the  Word  of  Life,  and  they  have 
become  recognised  preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  thousands  and 
tons  of  thousands  of  souls  that  are  now  in  heaven,  and  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  souls  that  are  yet  traversing  this  earth,  and  are  doing  in 
their  own  way  and  measure  of  ability  what  they  can  to  forward  the  work 
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of  God  in  the  world,  are  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the  local  ministry — that 
fact,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  existence  of  the  system, 
and  should  make  us  cling  and  cleave  to  it,  and  never  subordinate  it  to  any 
instrumentality  in  the  world.  Those  who  know  me  know  well  how  I 
honour  the  itinerants  ;  they  know  well  how  they  are  my  choicest  friends, 
but  they,  every  one  of  them,  I  am  sure,  from  conversations  oft  repeated, 
hold  in  the  same  honour  and  in  due  measure  and  degree  the  work  of  the 
laity,  and  the  work  of  the  local  preacher,  especially,  is  honoured  amongst 
them.  As  a  local  preacher  of  forty  years'  standing,  I  think  I  may  say  the 
work  of  the  Lord  has  not  been  in  vain  in  our  hands  ;  and  therefore  we 
need  not  stand  here  this  morning  to  justify  the  existence  of  this  agency, 
to  cry  for  its  perpetuation,  or  to  assert  in  any  sense  its  proper  position  in 
relation  to  our  itinerant  brethren.  All  honour  to  them !  let  them  take  the 
lead  ;  but  still  let  us  cling  to  these  agencies,  without  Avhich  many  parts  of 
the  country  would  never  be  reached,  many  villages  would  be  destitute,  and 
thousands  of  souls  that  are  now  in  glory,  or  on  their  way  to  glory,  would 
have  never  found  the  way  of  life. 


One  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  discussion  terminated. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Secretary)  read  a  letter  from  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  placing  their  rooms  at  Exeter  Hall,  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  King  William  Street,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
delegates  during  their  stay  in  London. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Business  Committee  was  then  read.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  whole  of  the  papers  read  should  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  Conference,  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Publication  Committee  to  be  finally  dealt  with  on  the  part  of  the 
Conference.  Various  other  matters  of  detail  were  also  dealt  with 
in  the  report ;  among  them  being  a  recommendation  that  an  extra 
hour  should  be  added  to  the  Afternoon  Session  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  personal  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  Sanctification. 

Bishop  M.  Simpson  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Rev.  Francis  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
seconded  the  motion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  said  the  manner  in  which  the  report  had 
been  presented  virtually  tied  the  Conference  so  tightly  that  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  members  would  have  as  much  room  to 
breathe  as  is  essential  to  life.  It  was  true  that  the  report  was 
privileged,  and  therefore  might  be  brought  forward  at  any  time ; 
but  the  committee,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  had  selected 
a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  it.  There  were  several 
things  in  the  report  which  it  appeared  to  him  ought  to  be  discussed. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  lost. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  moved  the  adoption  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
report,  referring  to  the  additional  hour. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  said  to  transform  the  session  into  a  meeting 
for  the  giving  of  personal  testimony  did  not  commend  itself  to  that 
measure  of  common  sense  which  he  was  endowed  with. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  delegate  suggested  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  left  until  the  end  of  the  afternoon  meeting,  when,  if 
necessary,  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Order  might  be  moved. 

The  President  said  that  the  time  for  closing  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings had  arrived,  and  he  then  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reass^embled  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  Dr.  Stagey  again  occupying  the  chair.  The  Devotional 
Service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev,  W.  Wilson,  of  Birmingham. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  again  brought  forward  the  proposal  of  the  Business 
Committee — that  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Scriptural  Holiness  there  should  be  narration  of  personal  testimony 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington  seconded  the  motion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  :  I  understand  the  motion  to  be  to  con- 
tinue our  exercises  beyond  the  usual  hour  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  personal  testimonies  upon  the  subject  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation.  I  hope  that  the  motion  will  not  prevail.  Let  me,  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  disavow  all  hostility  to  the  great  Wesleyan 
doctrine  of  holiness — a  doctrine  in  which  I  was  trained,  which  my 
ancestors  for  a  hundred  years  have  preached,  and  some  of  them 
have  professed,  I  believe,  without  any  scandal  to  the  cause.  But 
the  question  is,  What  is  a  proper  thing  for  us  to  do,  as  a  body 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Methodist  Churches  in  all  parts  of 
the  world?  Religious  experience,  Mr.  Wesley  declared,  was  one 
and  indivisible,  the  same  in  kind  from  the  first  dawn  of  religious 
life  to  perfect  love.  As  to  how  love  is  perfected  is  a  matter  of 
doctrine  and  debate :  but  this  is  a  proposition  to  continue  this 
session  for  the  purpose,  not  of  listening  to  accounts  of  conviction 
and  conversion,  not  of  listening  to  statements  from  the  delegates 
concerning  the  dealings  of  God  with  them  in  the  various  vicissitudes 
and  trials  of  life  through  which  they  may  have  had  to  pass,  not 
to  listen  to  accounts  from  ministers  and  lay  preachers  of  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  labours.  If  all  the  forms  and  stages 
of  religious  experience  were  to  be  brought  before  us,  there  might  be 
less  objection.  But  this  is  a  proposition  as  part  of  the  business  of 
this  (Ecumenical  Council  tp  listen  to  personal  testimonies  in  respect 
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to  one  phase  of  the  universal  religious  life.  Now,  I  submit,  even  to 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in  this  matter, 
that  is  not  a  wis3  thing  to  do.  Furthermore,  we  all  understand 
that  this  is  a  subject  that  is  most  discussed  in  its  doctrinal  aspects. 
In  our  country  especially  we  have  at  least  three  parties  upon  the 
doctrinal  aspects  of  this  j^ubject ;  these  doctrinal  aspects  are  in- 
separably interwoven  with  personal  testimonies.  And  it  is  a 
common  thing  with  us  for  persons  to  adduce  personal  testimonies  to 
prove  the  reality  of  certain  specific  statements  of  doctrine,  and 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  among  us  at  least,  to  find  personal 
testimony  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  plain  teachings  of  John 
Wesley  as  others  understand  them,  in  their  doctrinal  aspects.  If 
this  is  true,  what  can  be  more  unwise  than  an  attempt  to  bring 
these  statements  of  personal  experience  within  the  range  of  the 
regular  transactions  of  a  body  of  this  sort  1  Our  rules  are  extremely 
tight.  All  doctrinal  subjects  have  been  excluded ;  we  cannot  raise 
a  solitary  point  of  doctrine  in  the  discussions  of  this  Council.  In 
our  ordinary  proceedings,  if  an  erroneous  doctrine  is  advanced  by 
any  speaker,  another  speaker  can  rise  and  correct  him,  so  that  the 
general  forthgoings  of  the  body  may  not  misrepresent  its  pre- 
dominant spirit.  But  it  is  proposed  to  continue  this  session — for 
what  1  For  further  discussion  1  If  that  were  so,  I  would  not  rise 
to  object ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  continue  tlie  session  in  order  to 
give  religious  experience  which  cannot  be  controverted,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  or  analysed,  whatever  bearing  it  may  have  upon 
the  doctrinal  views  which  are  supposed  to  be  its  substratum.  These 
considerations  appear  to  me  to  show  the  folly,  or,  at  least,  the  un- 
wisdom of  comprehending  this  matter  within  the  hour  given  to 
deliberations.  There  is  a  simple  and  unobjectionable  way  of  doing 
it — namely,  to  conclude  the  formal  session  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
according  to  our  rules,  and  then  for  the  President  (if  he  sees  fit)  to 
invite  guests  and  delegates  to  remain  for  a  devotional  meeting,  in 
which  reference  may  be  made  to  this  particular  phase  of  religious 
life. 

Bishop  Hood  said  he  should  like  to  propose,  as  an  amendment, 
"  That  a  meeting  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  session,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Buckley." 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  :  I  am  sure,  if  the  Business  Committee  had 
anticipated  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  it  would  not  have  entered 
into  their  heads  to  bring  it  forward.  The  extraordinary  address  of 
Dr.  Bucklty  I  shall  never  forget — the  very  unusual  speech  which  we 
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have  heard  from  a  man  of  whom  we  have  had  very  high  testimony, 
and  whom  I  personally  respect.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  answered  the  first — not  an  unusual  thing  in  public 
addresses.  The  proposal  is  that  an  hour  should  be  spent,  after  the 
paper  has  been  read  and  the  address  which  is  to  follow  has  been 
delivered,  in  relating  to  each  other  what  God  has  done  for  our  souls, 
what  faith  in  Christ's  blood  has  accomplished  for  us ;  and  the  state- 
ment that  Methodist  people  cannot  occupy  an  hour  in  personal 
testimony  on  holiness  of  Christian  life  without  points  of  dispute 
arising,  is  a  statement  that  even  in  the  presence  of  the  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  world  I  cannot  entertain  for  a  moment. 
I  believe  if  the  dear  friend  who  has  objected  to  the  proposal  and  I 
were  to  talk  together,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  each  other  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us  without  any  dispute  whatever  on  doctrinal 
questions.  Doctrine  is  not  worth  much  if  it  cannot  be  illustrated  by 
life.  Dr.  Buckley  has  said,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  are  very 
fast  bound  by  law.  There  is,  I  regret  to  say,  too  much  clockwork 
in  our  proceedings  j  the  discretion  of  the  chair  is  too  limited.  The 
President  of  this  Conference  has  a  difficulty  if  he  wishes  to  extend 
the  hour  of  devotion,  and  there  is  not  enough  prayer  in  the  Confer- 
ence. It  would  be  far  more  conducive  to  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Conference  if  a  little  more  time  were  allowed  for  prayer  and  for 
singing.  I  would  never  have  come  to  the  Conference  if  I  had 
thought  that  my  heart  would  not  be  improved  by  it  as  well  as  my 
own  departmental  work  in  the  ministry.  I  looked  forward  to  it  as 
a  feast  for  my  own  spirit ;  and  when  I  suggested  last  night  that 
there  should  be  a  testimony  meeting  it  was  really  that  I  might  sit  at 
the  feet  of  brethren  who  know  more  of  this  doctrine  experimentally 
than  I  do,  and  learn  something  from  them.  I  want  to  know  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  prayers  which  anticipated  this  Conference 
months  ago,  that  every  man  of  us — layman  and  minister — might 
during  the  proceedings  be  filled  with  holy  power.  If  it  be  other- 
wise, the  Conference  is  to  me  a  pageantry,  a  mutual  admiration 
society ;  but  if  every  delegate  learn  ssomething,  and  acquires  more 
power  and  more  love  to  Jesus,  then  the  Conference  will  have 
answered  all  these  expectations  that  we  had  formed  of  it.  I  hope 
the  Conference  will  not  discuss  the  matter  further,  but  that  it  will 
at  once  adopt  the  recommendation. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

PtEV.  0.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  raising  a  point  of  order,  inquired 
whether  it  was  competent  for  the  Assembly,  under  the  rules  esta- 
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Wished  for  its  guidance,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  recommeu. 
dation. 

The  President  ruled  that  the  Conference  was  competent  to  do 
so.  After  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  the  Conference  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next  topic. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne  (Bible  Christian  Churches  of  Great  Britain), 
then  read  the  following  paper,  entitled  Women  and  tJicir  Work  in 
Methodism. 

What  have  they  done?  The  only  possible  answer  is,  Almost  every- 
thing that  men  have  done.  Most  things  they  can  do  as  well  as  men, 
many  things  they  can  do  better,  some  things  they  alone  can  do. 
Dr.  Charles  Stanford  says : — "  Cardinal  Manning  has  spoken  with 
stately  eloquence  about  the  primacy  of  Peter ;  but  I  think  something 


inight  be  said  for  the  primacy  of  Dorcas. 


The  lady  of  Joppa 


knew  how  to  make  the  very  needle  evangelical,  and  she  did  such 
beautiful  kindnesses  with  it  for  the  women  and  children,  that  with 
grateful  delight  they  fondly  lingered  on  her  name,  calling  her 
'  Gazelle.'  .  .  .  For  ourselves  we  are,  I  hope,  content  to  take  Florence 
Nightingale's  advice — '  Keep  clear  of  all  jargons  about  man's  work  and 
woman's  work,  and  go  your  way  straight  to  God's  work  in  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  heart,'  each  one  to  do  what  each  one  can  do  best." 
Women  are  not  required,  as  a  rule,  to  lead  the  "  sacramental  host  of 
God's  elect,"  to  launch  the  lifeboat,  or  to  save  the  State ;  and  yet  they 
have  done  each  one  of  these  things,  and  a  thousand  similar  ones,  when 
the  necessity  has  arisen.  Women  have  prophesied,  for  that  the  Word 
of  God  declares ;  they  have  spoken  to  edification,  as  the  famous 
Quakeress  preacheress,  Rebecca  Collier  did,  and  thereby  removed  the 
prejudices  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  to  a 
female  ministry ;  they  have  visited  prisons  to  the  lasting  spiritual  good 
of  their  unhappy  inmates,  as  did  Elizabeth  Fry.  They  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  true  friend  of  the  navvy,  the  soldier,  the  sailor, 
the  outcast,  the  drunkard,  as  the  names  of  Marsh,  and  Daniell,  and 
Robinson,  and  Hopkins,  and  Havergal,  and  others,  "  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,"  will  testify.  And  yet,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  using  again  the  words  of  Dr.  Stanford,  I  would  say, 
"  Some  things  that  women  can  do  right  nobly  at  a  crisis,  are  not 
best  for  them  to  do  when  men  are  to  be  had.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  is 
not  best  for  women  to  man  a  lifeboat ;  but  we  have  been  told  that  one 
black  night  at  Teignmouth  last  year,  when  the  men  were  all  out  of  the 
way,  or  else  were  not  sharp  enough,  the  women  got  the  lifeboat  out. 
With  shrill,  quivering  cheers  they  carried  it  through  the  battling 
breakers,  dragged  a  vessel  off  the  sandbar,  and  saved  precious  life. 
When  we  hear  that  they  did  all  this  without  any  help  from  the  unfair 
sex,  who  can  help  saying, '  Well  done '  ?    I  go  farther,  and  say  that,  as  a 
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rnlc,  in  my  private  opinion,  it  is  not  best  for  women  to  preach  in  pnblic : 
but  where  in  exceptional  cases,  and  with  extraordinary  gifts,  women 
like  Mary  Fletcher  and  Priscilla  Gurney  go  out  of  their  way,  and  all  by 
themselves  publicly  launch  the  lifeboat  of  the  Gospel  to  snatch  souls 
from  the  sea  of  sin,  and  from  the  rocks  of  death,  again  I  say,  to  the 
jjraise  of  grace,  '  Well  done  ! ' " 

But  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  work  of  women  in  Methodism. 
What  is  it  ?  What  have  they  done  ?  Dr.  Stevens  says  that  "  in  the 
household  of  the  Epworth  rectory  can  be  traced  "  the  "  real  origin  " 
of  Methodism.  "  An  •  elect  lady  '  there  trained  the  founder  and  legis- 
lator of  Methodism,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  by  impressing  on 
him  the  traits  of  her  own  extraordinary  character;  and  under  the 
same  nurture  grew  up  by  his  side  its  psalmist,  whose  lyrics  wore  to  be 
heard  in  less  than  a  century  wherever  the  English  language  was 
spoken,  and  to  be  '  more  devoutly  committed  to  memory,'  and  '  oftener 
repeated  upon  a  death-bed '  than  any  other  poems.'  "  •  Isaac  Taylor 
employs  the  stronger  expression,  •'  that  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys 
was  the  mother  of  Methodism."  Of  her  Dr.  Claike  says,  "  Such  a 
woman,  take  her  for  all  m  all,  I  have  not  heard  of,  I  have  not  read 
of,  nor  with  her  equal  have  I  been  acquainted.  Of  pious,  devoted, 
extraordinary  women,  Susannah  Wesley  must  be  placed  at  the  very 
head,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  Methodist  historians  may  w^H  ask, 
"  Who  can  doubt  that  the  practical  Methodism  of  the  rectory,  more 
than  any  other  human  cause,  produced  the  ecclesiastical  Methodism 
which  to-day  is  spreading  the  Wesleyan  name  around  the  world  ?  It 
received  there  also  much  of  its  thoroughly  spiritual  tone.  Religion 
impressed  the  habitual  life  of  the  family.  Susannah  Wesley  was  its 
priestess,  and,  more  than  the  rector  himself,  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  household.  During  his  absence  she  even  opened  its 
doors  for  a  sort  of  ijublio  worship,  which  was  conducted  by  herself. 
She  read  sermons,  prayed,  and  conversed  directly  with  the  rustic 
assembly.  Her  husband,  learning  the  fact  by  her  letters,  revolted  as  a 
Churchman  at  its  novelty.  Her  self-defence  is  characteristically 
earnest,  but  submissive  to  his  authority.  •!  chose,'  she  says,  'the 
best  and  most  awakening  sermons  we  had.  Last  Sunday,  I  believe, 
we  had  about  two  hundred  hearers,  and  yet  many  went  away  for  want 
of  room.  We  banish  all  temporal  concerns  from  our  society  ;  none  is 
suffered  to  mingle  any  discourse  about  them  with  our  reading  and 
singing.  We  keep  close  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
over  they  all  go  home,  and  where  is  the  harm  in  this  ? ' . . .  Her 
husband  hesitated  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. Very  soon  she  assembled  around  her  a  larger  audience  than 
she  had  usually  met  at  the  church  itself.  Some  of  the  leading 
parishioners  and  Wesley's  curate  wrote  to  him  against  the  assembly 

•*  Histoiff  p/Mcthodum,  Vol.  I.  pp.  16, 17.    Ed.  1878. 
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as  a  '  Conventicle.'  Her  reply  is  full  of  good  sense  and  womanly  feeling. 
She  states  that  the  measure  was  reclaiming  many  of  the  common 
people  from  immorality ;  tha(t  it  was  filling  up  the  parish  church ;  that 
some  who  had  rac  attended  the  latter  for  years  were  now  seen  there. 
She  prays  him  to  relieve  her  from  the  responsibility  of  ending  these 
useful  servites  by  assuming  it  himself  as  her  husband  and  pastor.  A 
writer  on  Methodism  justly  remarks  that  when,  in  this  characteristio 
letter,  she  said,  '  Do  not  advise,  but  command  me  to  desist,'  she  was 
bringing  to  its  place  a  corner-stone  of  the  future  Methodism.  In  this 
emphatic  expression  of  a  deep  compound  feeling,  a  powerful,  con- 
scientious impulse,  and  a  fixed  princii)le  of  submission  to  rightful 
authority,  there  was  condensed  the  very  law  of  her  son's  course  as  the 
founder  and  legislator  of  a  sect.  This  equipoise  of  forces,  which  if 
they  act  apart,  and  when  not  thus  balanced,  have  brought  to  nothing 
so  many  hopeful  movements,  gave  that  consistency  to  Methodism  to 
which  it  owes  its  permanence." 

The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Wesley,  in  reading  sermons,  praying,  and  con- 
versing directly  with  the  people,  furnishes  the  example  by  which  her 
sagacious  and  distinguished  son  appears  to  have  regulated  and  deter- 
rained  his  own.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  he  happily  and 
providentially  finds  the  "  golden  mean,"  and  throughout  life  his  course 
was  prudent  and  consistent.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  change 
his  position,  modify  his  views,  or  alter  his  course.  His  letter  to  one  of 
the  holy  women  of  Methodism,  in  1771,  contains  the  essence  of  all  his 
advice  on  the  subject  of  women  preaching.  "  I  think  the  strength  of 
the  cause  rests  there — on  your  having  an  exiraordinanj  call.  So,  I  am 
persuaded,  has  every  one  of  our  lay  preachers ;  otherwise  I  could  not 
countenance  his  preaching  at  all.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  whole  work 
of  God  termed  Methodism  is  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  His  pro- 
vidence. Therefore,  I  do  not  wonder,  if  several  things  occur  therein 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline.  St.  Paul's 
ordinary  rule  was,  '  I  permit  not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  congrega- 
tion.' Yet,  in  extraordinary  cases,  he  made  a  few  exceptions ;  at 
Corinth  in  particular."*  The  fact  that  no  woman  was  chosen  by 
Christ  to  be  apostle — and  I  know  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one 
was  included  among  the  seventy,  except  the  difficulty  to  imagine  the 
Saviour  must  have  had  to  find  such  a  number  among  the  other  sex — 
and  such  injunctions  as  "  Let  your  women  keep  silent  'n  the  churclies, 
tor  it  is  not  permitted  them  to  speak,"  and  "I  suffer  ,tot  a  woman  to 
teach,"  must  be  regarded  as  decisive  against  women  ieaching  and 
preaching  except  in  special  circumstances.  There  are,  however,  some 
limitations  and  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  silent,  as  Mr.  Wesley  says 
in  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  "  unless  they  are  under  an  extraordi- 
nary impulse  of  the  Spirit,"  when  they  may  both  pray  and  prophesy. 


♦  Quoted  in  Tyerman's  Wesley,  Vol.  III.  p.  112. 
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that  is,  publicly  exponnd,  providocl  they  do  so  with  their  head  covorcd. 
And  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  which  does  not  lack  the  authority 
of  great  names,  surely  much  more  can  be  said  than  of  the  view  advo- 
cated by  Alford,  Stanley,  and  others,  who  maintain  that  the  apostle 
not  only  forbids  the  uncovered  head  in  these  services,  but  forbids  the 
service  by  women  at  all.  •'  But  why,"  as  the  latest'Mcthodist  com- 
mentator on  the  New  Testament  inquires,  "  should  he  forbid  praying 
uncovered,  when  he  condemns  and  prohibits  their  praying  at  all  ?  The 
Corinthian  query  clearly  was,  Ou(/ht  tvnmen  to  have  their  head  uncovered 
m  their  public  prophesying  f  And  St.  Paul's  brief,  plain  answer  should 
have  been,  There  is  to  be  no  women's  public  praying  and  propheitying  at  all. 
Prohibiting  the  incident,  permits  the  main  thing.  It  assumen  that  if 
the  incident  is  set  right  the  whole  thing  is  right."  By  the  way,  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  women 
preaching,  good  old  John  Trapp,  of  commenting  fame,  should,  on  the 
verse  in  Timothy,  that  a  woman  should  keep  silence,  ask  this  question, 
"  Where  should  the  tongue  bo  but  in  the  head  ?  "  His  question  irre- 
sistibly suggests  the  remark,  '•  And  what  is  it  in  the  head  for  except  to 
speak  ?  "  though  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  woman  was  always  to  speak  for  the  man. 

The  genius  of  the  Gospel  should  be  considered  in  dealing  with  such 
a  question  as  this.  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  "  Nevertheless,  neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman, 
neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  tlie  Lord ; "  or,  to  quote  Mr. 
Wesley  again,  •*  Nevertheless,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female — neither  is  excluded ;  neither  is  preferred  before  the  other 
in  His  kingdom." 

Women  must  be  over  under  obedience  to  their  own  husbands,  but, 
as  Dr.  Whedon  says,  "  When  that  obedience  requires  a  lady  of  talent 
to  lecture  before  an  audience  or  preach  before  a  congregation,  it  may 
be  as  proper  as  it  was  for  Miriam,  in  obedience  to  Moses,  to  prophesy 
before  the  camp  of  Israel."  And  if  every  one  that  heareth  the  Gospel 
invitation  is  to  say  '*  Come,"  to  forbid  women  to  preach  in  all  circum- 
stances and  on  all  occasions  is  to  violate  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1803  •'  it  was  asked,  '  Should  women 
bo  allowed  to  preach  among  us  ? '  The  answer  was  that  in  general 
they  ought  not.  Two  reasons  were  given ;  one  was  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  female  preaching ;  the  other, 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  there  being  a  sufficiency  of  preachers,  whom 
God  had  accredited,  to  supply  all  the  places  in  the  Connexion.  ♦  But,' 
added  the  Minutes,  '  if  any  woman  among  us  thinks  she  has  an 
extraordinary  call  from  God  to  speak  in  public  (and  we  are  sure  it 
must  be  an  extraordinary  call  that  can  authorise  it),  we  are  of  opinion 
that  she  should  in  geucrttl  address  her  own  sex,  and  those  only.' " 
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Dr.  Stevens,  after  quoting  Mr.  Wesley's  letter  of  1771  on  this  subject, 
adds,  "The  example  would  seem  perilous ;  but  under  proper  regulations 
it  bad  assumed,  in  the  '  Society  of  Friends,'  even  a  graceful  beauty, 
and  was  not  productive  of  extravagances."  ♦  And  Dr.  Whedon  observes 
that  no  women  in  modern  times  present  more  perfectly  the  ideal  of 
female  modesty  than  the  women  of  that  sect  which  has  always  had  its 
female  preaching  —  The  Friends;  and  in  the  early  history  of  the 
denomination  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  a  large  portion  of 
the  good  that  was  effected  was  unquestionably  due  to  their  instrumen- 
tality. Delicately  -  nurtured,  and  in  many  instances  well-educated 
women,  at  what  they  behoved  to  be  the  call  of  God,  left  their  comfort- 
able homes  to  become  the  pioneers  of  evangelistic  work,  and  wherever 
they  went  God  magnified  His  sovereign  grace.  And  whatever  defects 
have  defaced  the  lives  of  the  public  teachers  among  us  belonging  to 
the  other  sex,  I  believe  not  one  of  the  sisters  ceased  to  bo  a  pattern  of 
purity  and  good  works. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  who  object  the  most 
strongly  to  this  agency  do  as  strongly  object  to  institutions  and  usages 
such  as  lay  preaching  and  class-meetings,  held  by  us  as  essential  to  our 
Church  work  and  spiritual  life,  and  as  inseparable  therefrom,  and,  in 
fact,  by  persons  who  deny  our  claim  to  be  a  Church  at  all. 

And  yet  the  practice  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  extensively  revived  unless  there  be  a  revival  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  even  then,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  work  of  woman,  never  unimportant, 
never  without  influence,  will  be  found  in  the  home  and  in  the  school, 
in  visiting  the  poor,  in  conducting  mothers'  meetings,  in  aiding  the 
temperance  reformation,  in  leading  classes,  in  nursing  the  sick,  in 
collecting  funds  for  missionary  organisations,  and  it  may  be  in  India, 
and  in  some  other  countries,  in  direct  missionary  work  among  the 
female  part  of  the  population.  And  women  possessing  the  spirit  and 
character  of  those  we  have  mentioned  and  of  many  others  that  we 
might  name— Ann  Cutler,  Hester  Ann  Rogers,  Lady  Maxwell — are 
always  true  helpers  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  "  It  was  through  the 
instrumentaUty  of  Barbara  Heck  that  Embury  and  his  Metliodist 
associates  were  led,  in  1765,  to  resume  in  the  New  World  the  Methodistic 
discipline  and  labours  which  they  had  adopted  in  Ireland."  And  oh  I 
how  marvellous  the  results.  "  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth."  One  kind  of  work  that  the  women  of  Methodism  have  done 
during  the  last  few  years  may  be  specifically  mentioned  as  a  stimuhis 
and  an  incentive  to  those  greater  exertions  in  many  directions  which 
are  so  imperatively  required.  The  Wesleyan  Women's  Foreign  Mis- 
Bionary  Society,  organised  in  1861,  has  since  that  date  collected  more 
than  ^32,000,  has  eighty  auxiliaries,  and  has  sent  out  fifty-one  ladies, 
employs  twenty  native  agents,  entirely  supports  eighty-one  schools, 

*  Btevens'fl  Jlistory,  VoL  II,  p.  207. 
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antl  assists  many  others;  wliilo  a  Hiinilfir  orjijanisation  bolonfiing  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has  raised  since 
18()0  nearly  ^140,000,  lias  2,Hr)0  auxiliaries,  has  sent  out  sixty-one 
ladies,  has  210  native  argents,  supports  and  assists  thirteen  schools, 
three  hospitals  and  ten  dispensaries. 

Oh,  ye  wives  and  mothers,  daughters  and  sisters  in  all  our  Methodist 
Churches,  "  Come  ye  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty  I"  Ye  mothers  especially,  our  appeal  is  to  you. 
And  in  your  own  homes  every  one  of  you  may  be  a  "  gentle  Monica," 
and  before  your  children  leave  the  nursery  they  shall  take  their  "  first 
degree."  You  have  only  to  make  your  explanations  of  the  sacred  story 
as  delightful  as  did  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy  or  Mrs. 
Wesley,  and  sweeten  as  well  as  simplify  the  sacred  truths,  and  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  young  Timothys  in  whom  aged  Pauls  will  delight, 
or  of  evangelists  only  less  successful  than  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
whose  memory  to-day  millions  revere.  So  train  your  daughters  that, 
should  they  become  the  wives  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  they  shall 
lead  classes  with  the  same  success  as  did  Mrs.  Rogers,  on  these  very 
premises,  and  thus  fill  our  sanctuaries  and  increase  our  members,  or 
be  in  our  homes  what  Mary  Mofifat  was  in  the  home  of  Livingstone, 
"  the  best  spoke  in  the  wheel ; "  or  if  of  our  merchants  that  they  may 
by  their  simple  tastes  and  self-denying  habits  influence  their  husbands 
and  consecrate  their  great  wealth  unto  the  work  of  Christ ;  or  of  our 
senators  and  statesmen  that  they  may  exhibit  a  courage  and  a  devo- 
tion and  a  persistent  faith  equal  to  that  heroic  lady  whose  conduct 
during  the  last  few  weeks  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  pray, 
oh,  continually  pray,  as  did  Ann  Cutler,  and  even  such  men  as  Bram- 
well  shall  testify  that  there  is  an  amazing  power  of  God  attending  your 
prayers,  and  the  Lord  shall  make  use  of  you  to  promote  genuine  and 
extensive  revival  of  His  work !  Oh,  cherish  and  cultivate  such  rapt, 
constant  communion  with  Jesus  as  did  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  many  a 
man,  eloquent  as  ApoUos,  shall  you  teach  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly; cultivate  the  grace  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  as  did  Mrs. 
Brackenbury,  a  modern  type  of  the  mother  of  John  Mark  ;  and  your 
homes  shall  become  the  favourite  resort  of  the  most  gifted,  the  most 
useful,  the  most  laborious  of  Christ's  servants ;  only  speak  of  the  grace 
of  God  with  Christian  simplicity,  and  other  John  Bunyans  shall  be 
enlightened  and  saved ;  and,  with  that  sweet,  persuasive  grace  which 
is  all  your  own,  you  only  improve  your  opportunities,  especially  those 
that  are  the  most  private  and  precious,  your  influence  will  be  more 
and  more  widely  felt,  and  the  blessings  that  come  to  others  shall  be 
you:  reward. 

*♦  For  what  delights  can  equal  those 
Which  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps. 
When  one  who  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  who  loves  and  knows  ? " 
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Iticv.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (MothodiHt  Episcopal  Chnrcli),  in 
delivering  tho  invited  uddreHs,  wiid:  No  roligiuuH  body  ever  honoured 
woumn  as  McthodiHin  lias  done,  and  none  ever  enjoyed  bo  richly 
the  fruit  of  her  peculiar  endowments.  Scan  Ihe  goodly  temple 
of  Methodism  from  foundation  to  finiiil,  and  overywhcro  you  trace  tho 
handiwork  of  woman.  In  estimating  woman's  influence,  wo  must 
especially  remember  that  she  ia  often  tho  inspiration  of  a  work  which 
it  is  not  given  hei^  directly  to  achieve.  Tho  virtual  founder  of 
Methodism  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  was  a  woman.  XJnqucstionahly, 
Susannah  Wesley  was  the  royal  mother  of  tho  whole  royal  family 
of  Methodism.  To  that  obscure  descendant  from  the  refugees  of  the 
Palatinate,  Barbara  Heck,  belongs  the  honour,  under  God,  of  originating 
this  greatest  religious  movement  of  modern  times,  in  the  New  World. 
That  pack  of  cards,  snatched  from  the  Irish  emigrants  and  thrown  by 
her  hands  into  the  fire,  kindled  a  flame  which  has  illuminated  the 
whole  Western  world  and  lighted  a  multitude  to  the  heavenly  country. 
The  first  Methodist  sermon  preiichod  in  America  was  the  result  of  her 
impassioned  call  in  the  ears  of  Philip  Embury;  the  first  Methodist 
congregation  assembled  there  was  gathered  by  her  zeal ;  tho  first 
Methodist  house  of  worship  erected  was  the  product  of  her  prayers 
and  plans.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  able  paper  on  statistics,  truthfully 
and  forcefully  said,  "  There  is  no  gender  in  Christian  work."  It  is, 
however,  true  that  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  Christian  work  are 
often  much  affected  by  the  gender  of  the  worker,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  by  virtue  of  woman's  wealth  of  endowments, 
superior  work  usually  comes  from  the  feminine  side  of  humanity.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  trace  results  back  to  their  causes,  to  estimate 
rightly  the  product  of  forces ;  and  the  more  silent  and  undemonstrative 
the  force  the  greater  the  probability  of  under-estimating  its  power. 
Hence  the  world  may  never  know  how  much  it  is  indebted  for  its 
best  thought  and  its  noblest  life  to  those  who  have  never  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  on  its  spectacular  stage.  So  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  much  richer  the  world  is  to-day  in  all  that  ennobles  the 
life  of  man,  by  reason  of  the  saintly  lives  and  sanctified  work  of  the 
devout  women  of  Methodism.  Society  pays  homage  to  men  and 
women  of  literary  distinction.  The  name  of  George  Eliot — or  Marian 
Evans — is  heralded  through  the  laud  by  the  trumpet  of  fame;  but 
who  proclaims  the  greater  greatness  of  that  Methodist  heroine,  her 
kinswoman,  Dinah  Evans,  by  whose  holy  influence  in  her  younger 
years,  undoubtedly,  much  that  was  best  in  George  Eliot's  character 
and  will  be  most  enduring  in  her  writings,  was  inspired  ?  Who  of  the 
world's  most  honoured  heroes  or  heroines  has  so  touched  with  trans- 
forming power  the  troubled  hearts  of  men,  and  left  to  them  such  a 
heritage  of  blessing,  as  has  that  modest  disciple  of  the  Wesleyan 
faith,  whose  lowly  life  was  radiant  with  Christ's  transfiguration  glory, 
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Elizabotli  Wallbridgo,  ••the  Dairyman's  DauRhtcr?"  Not  until  yon 
can  ({rasp  the  sun  and  count  tho  Htars  can  you  moasuro  tho  bonoticent 
intluenco  of  that  one  obscnro  life.  What  dcpartmont  of  ChriHtian  Ufe 
and  work  has  not  folt  tho  refining  anil  iuHpiring  touch  of  tho  elect 
ladies  of  Methodism  ?  In  tho  all-inclusive  work  of  Cluristiau  oducii- 
tion,  tho  helping  hand  of  woman  has  been  potently  folt.  At  the 
beginning,  tho  counsel  and  bcneflconco  of  Lady  Huntingdon  were 
exhibited  in  Trevecca  Collct;o,  and  its  successor  Cheshunt  College, 
and  from  that  day  forward,  in  multiplied  ways,  our  women  liavo  been 
indispensable  helpers  in  promoting  sanctified  learning.  In  America, 
one  of  our  foremost  theological  seminaries,  tlio  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  was  founded  by  tho  donations  of  tho  noble  Christian  woman 
whose  name  it  perpetuates.  A  stately  building  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University — Monnctt  Hall — bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  young 
Methodist  woman,  whose  gencj'ous  gift  has  provided  an  attractive 
homo  for  more  than  a  hundred  young  women  who  are  pressing  up  the 
steps  of  higher  education,  while  the  same  institution  has  a  professor- 
ship endowed  by  another  worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Clirisman,  who  is  one  of 
the  chief  patrons  and  benefactors  of  tho  University.  Other  institutions 
have  shared  their  benevolence,  but  time  forbids  their  mention. 

If  we  turn  to  out  missionary  work,  tho  hand  of  our  noble  women 
is  again  most  clearly  seen.  The  modern  missionary  movement  has 
received  no  greater  impulse  than  has  been  given  to  it  by  tho  for- 
mation of  Women's  Missionary  Societies.  I  may  truthfully  say  of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  it  has  no  more  efficient  auxiliary  in 
the  work  of  the  world's  e\tingelisatioii  than  it  posseses  in  that  most 
vigorouii  and  successfully  managed  organisation,  tho  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  which  in  the  eleven  years  of  its  history  has  col- 
lected and  disbursed  098,798  dollars,  sent  out  sixty-one  female  mis- 
Bionarics,  and  supported  210  native  teachers.  Similar  organisations  in 
the  other  branches  of  Methodism  have  doubtless  mado  a  correspond- 
iugly  encouraging  record,  but  I  have  not  their  statistics  at  command. 
The  number  of  female  labourers  engaged  in  our  Sunday-schools  con- 
stitutes a  vast  army  worthy  of  highest  honour.  Nor  ought  the  historic 
fact  to  be  forgotten  that  the  high  distinction  of  originating  and 
crystallising  into  form  the  Sunday-school  idea  belongs  to  a  Methodist 
woman.  Twelve  years  before  Mr.  Raikes  commenced  his  work,  this 
Wesleyan  lady,  Hannah  Ball,  formed  the  first  Sunday-school  in  Eng- 
land. And  another  Methodist  woman,  Sophia  Cook,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  tlie  idea  to  Mr.  Raikes  which  determined  his  illustrious 
course.  In  respect  to  reformatory  and  philanthropic  work,  the 
wouen  of  the  great  Methodist  family  have  ever  been  distinguished  as 
leaders. 

Not  to  mention  other  forms  of  such  work,  we  can  only  glance  at 
the  most  important  reform  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  Tem- 
perance movement.     The    pre-eminent  place  which  the  women  of 
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Methodism  occupy  in  this  reform  in  America — I  am  not  so  ■well  in- 
formed concerning  the  facts  in  British  Wesleyanism — is  univrrsally 
acknowledged.  Always  active  in  this  great  reform  from  its  incipiency, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  their  activity  in  that  remarkable  religious 
phenomenon  known  as  the  Women's  Temper;  ^ce  Crusade,  which 
originated  in  1874  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  swept  over  the  whole 
country  like  a  tidal  wave  of  spiritual  power.  That  idiosyncratic  move- 
ment was  commenced  and  largely  carried  forward  by  heroic  Methodist 
women,  many  of  whom  were  of  high  social  standing,  who  were  always 
nobly  sustained  by  the  best  women  of  all  Christian  denominations. 
The  simple  recital  of  that  wonderful  story  of  their  toils  and  perse- 
cutions and  triumphs,  if  time  permitted,  would  stir  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  Christ  and  of  humanity.  Holy  women  praying, 
sin'^ng,  pleading,  reading  God's  message  in  the  ears  of  the  drunkard- 
maker  and  his  besotted  victims,  usually  listened  to  with  reverent 
attention,  often  with  tears  coursing  down  sin-furrowed  cheeks; 
sometures  arrested  by  order  of  an  opposing  magistrate,  led  to  the 
station-house  and  locked  in  with  criminals,  but,  like  Paul  and 
SUas,  making  the  prison  shake  with  the  mighty  power  of  tbek 
prayers  and  hymns,  and  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  keeper 
and  magistrate  alike — all  this,  and  much  more  that  cannot  now  be 
enumerated,  was  enacted  amid  the  intensest  excitement  of  com- 
munities. And  Heaven's  favour  was  manifest  in  daily  victories,  in 
the  closing  of  drinking  dens,  and  the  multiplication  of  reformed  and 
converted  men.  The  work  was  not,  indeed,  permanent  in  form  any 
more  than  are  the  blossoms  that  precede  the  fruit  of  the  orchard ;  but, 
like  the  blossom,  though  passing  away  itself,  its  fruit  remained,  and  in 
that  fruit  the  whole  Cliristian  world  has  largely  shared.  The  impulse 
of  that  movement  is  felt  to-day  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Temperance  reform  were  never  so  great  in  all  lands  as 
from  that  day  forward  until  the  present  moment.  The  thousands  of 
honoured  women  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  this  reform,  as 
well  as  other  Christian  work,  will  not  deem  the  allusion  invidious  if  I 
mention  two  distinguished  representatives  of  their  sex,  conspicuous 
from  their  position,  both  loyal  daughters  of  Methodism,  whose  influence 
in  this  cause  no  human  power  can  estimate, — the  one  is  the  Pit  siJeut 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
■Vvhose  eloquent  words  are  stirring  the  whole  country,  and  summoning 
it,  as  with  a  bugle  call,  to  holy  warfare  against  this  greatest  curse  uf 
Christendom ;  the  other  is  that  elect  lady,  the  noble  Mrs.  ex  President 
Hayes,  whose  loyalty  to  temperance  principles,  in  the  Presideutiid 
mansion,  has  furnished  the  world  an  illustrious  example,  the  influence 
of  which  can  no  more  be  measured  than  can  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
lighten  and  gladden  the  earth. 

But  not  oloue  in  conspicuous  positions  have  the  womim  of  Methodism 
achieved  fiicatest  victories  and    merited    hi^diest    honour.      Let  us 
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not  fail  io  recognise  the  fact  that  they  have  done  their  best  and 
most  abiding  work  in  the  retired  siihere  of  the  domestic  circle,  in 
the  training  of  their  children  for  God  and  His  Church.  Cornelia,  the 
Roman  matron,  is  justly  honoured  in  literature  and  in  art  because, 
when  asked  to  display  her  jewels,  she  proudly  exhibited  her  children. 
Surely  the  mothers  of  Methodism  may  rejoicingly  point  to  that  living 
temple  of  God,  the  Church,  which  is  largely  the  product  of  their  faith- 
ful Christian  nurture.  The  visitor  to  your  St.  Paul's  Catheih-al  is 
directed  by  a  conspicuous  inscription,  if  he  would  see  the  monument  of 
its  builder,  to  look  around  him.  Do  we  inquire  for  the  monument  of 
our  honoured  Methodist  women  ?  We  have  but  to  "  look  around  "  us, 
and  everywhere  the  work  appears,  pointing  in  silent  eloquence  to  its 
worthy  authors.  Look  over  this  distinguished  assembly  of  the  sons  of 
Methodism  gathered  here  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  represent  the 
Church  they  love.  Who  are  they  ?  Loyal  aons  of  devout  Methodist 
mothers,  to  whose  godly  training  and  fervent  prayers  and  holy  example 
we  all  owe  whatever  is  best  in  character  and  noblest  in  achievement. 
Look  again,  with  wider  field  of  vision,  and  behold  that  vast  temple  ot 
Methodism  covering  almost  the  entire  habitable  globe ;  see  the  nearly 
five  millions  of  communicants  bowing  at  her  sacramental  altars.  This 
is  the  monument  whose  •'  living  stones  "  eloquently  proclaim  the  glory 
of  those  patient  workers  by  whose  ministries  many  of  them  were 
builded  into  this  "  holy  temple  of  the  Lord."  Nor  does  this  broader 
view  fully  present  the  work  which  we  seek  to  estimate.  The  entire 
Protestantism  of  the  Christian  world,  alike  with  the  i)aganism  of  the 
heathen  world,  has  felt  the  quickening  touch  of  Mt;thodism.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  with  all  becoming  modesty,  that  there  is  not  a  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  in  the  world  that  is  not  broader,  stronger,  and  more 
efficient  in  its  work  by  reason  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  from  that 
"  great  religious  movement  called  Methodism."  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  special  emphasis  that  in  no  respect  has  Methodism  accomplished 
more  in  this  direction  than  in  widening  the  sphere  of  woman's  activity 
and  increasing  tlie  volume  of  her  influence.  There  is  probably  not  a 
woman  in  connection  with  any  branch  of  Christ's  Church  who  does  not 
breathe  a  freer  air,  and  move  in  a  circle  of  wider  influence,  because  of 
tlie  wise  policy  which  Methodism  has  ever  prac<"ised  toward  its  female 
adherents,  and  the  commendable  example  which  they  have  cxliibited 
in  wisely  using  this  Scriptural  liberty.  To  have  thus  enlarged  the 
field  of  Christian  uaefulncss  of  uearlj'  or  quite  two-thirds  of  all  the 
diisciples  of  Christ  is  a  work  of  no  insiguiticant  moment.  Deeply  do 
we  regret  that  not  a  moment  remains  in  which  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to 
otlur  forms  of  Christian  activity,  such  as  that  of  providing  orphauiiges 
and  homes  for  f  e  worthy  poor  in  which  many  of  our  -^omen  are 
actively  engaged,  prominent  amon^T  whom  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
mention  the  wife  of  the  senior  1)iishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clmrch,  Mrs.  Smipson.     Nor  can  we  even  mention  an  honoured  thongh 
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unnamed  host  whose  epitaphs  are  graven  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
whose  works  will  follow  them.  The  great  Metholist  family,  hero 
assembled,  bids  all  these  thousands  of  worthy  female  workers  in  the 
Church  at  home  and  abroad  a  hearty  God-speed,  and  gratefully 
recognises  the  efficiency  of  their  godly  toil.  But  great  as  is  the  past 
by  virtue  of  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  the  honourable  women  of  Methodism 
as  well  as  its  worthy  men,  the  future  must  be  greater.  The  historic 
record  is  assuring,  the  prophetic  ^•iew  is  inspiring.  Not  yet  have  the 
sons  or  the  daughters  of  Methodism  achieved  their  greatest  victories. 
Not  yet  has  their  work  reached  its  summit  of  moral  sublimity.  To 
the  women  as  to  the  men  of  Methodism  comes  to-day  the  call  of  duty, 
summoning  them  to  greater  deeds  and  grander  triumphs  than  were 
possible  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  tlie  infant  Church.  Never  in 
any  age  or  clime  was  woman  honoured  with  such  fulness  of  liberty, 
such  largeness  of  privilege,  such  wealth  of  opportunity,  such  grandeur 
of  possibilities  as  to-day  invite  the  loyal  daughters  of  Methodism  to 
participation  in  their  regal  her'tage.  May  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
honoured  mothers  of  our  Israel  rest  x.  th  sevenfold  increase  upon  all 
the  daughters  and  all  the  sons  of  the  Wesleyan  household  of  faitli, 
endowing  us  all  with  greater  power  for  the  greater  work  to  which  this 
advanced  hour  of  the  Christian  centuries  summons  us. 


Eev.  J.  C.  Antlikf,  M.A.  (Canada)  :  I  presume  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  us  about  tlic  advisability  of  Jicenwing  woiueii 
to  preafli  ;  but  I  think  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  woiuon  of  Methodism  outside  the  pulpit  to  do  very  efroctive 
work  for  tiie  Muster.  I  think  we  iniiy  learn  a  lesson  from  tiio  llonian 
Catholic  Church.  When  I  see  their  Sisters  of  Mercy  going  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Toronto  and  other  towns  and  cities,  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
Methodist  ladies  would  devote  some  time  to  visitation  and  to  works  of 
mercy.  I  mean  ladies  of  position  and  wealth.  I  wish  they  would 
systematically  devote  some  portion  of  time  to  visiting  amongst  the  poor 
and  neglected  classes  in  our  large  centres  of  population.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  are  ministers  have  found  that  ladies  can  often  do  work  that  we  cannot 
do^that  they  can  get  at  certain  classes  of  the  community  far  better  than 
we  can.  With  that  persuasive  eloquence  that  they  have,  I  cannot  hut 
believe  that  they  might  lead  many  poor  fallen  and  wretched  women  in  our 
towns  to  a  knowled.L^e  of  the  Lord  Jcjsus  Christ.  I  am  not  about  to 
suggest  that  we  should  have  guilds,  but  I  think  that  the  High  Churcli 
party  in  the  Established  Church  of  this  country  are  showing  a  good  deal 
of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  guilds  that  they  have  for  ladies,  and  in  the  wnik 
that  they  are  setting  those  ladies  to  do.  I  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  discussion  will  he  that  some  ladies  will  feci  that  they  have  a  call  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  in  visiting  amongst  the  neglected  classes. 
Then,  again,  in  clabs-meetings  I  think  there  is  a  line  lield  for  ladies'  work. 
I  think  that  ladies  in  eondueting  classes  may  often  do  the  woik  better  even 
than  the  ministers.  Mr.  Wesley,  you  know,  had  a  great  objection  to 
ministers  leai  ing  classes,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  utilise  the  ladic^s  as  far 
as  we  can  in  regard  to  this  work,  which  they  can  do  so  well  and  effectively. 
But,  ofter  all,  the  mother's  work  is  (imongst  her  children,  and  many 
women  with  large  families,  who  have  not  the  op])ortunity  of  going  hitlier 
and  thither  visiting  amongst  the  poor,  and  who  do  not  feel  that  they  iiasc 
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a  talent  for  leading  classes,  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  Master  in  the 
quietude  of  the  li'>me  circle.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  hoing  done 
that  i.'  not  seen  by  us  who  occupy  higher  positions  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church 

Gei  .HAL  Cyrus  Bussey (Methodist  Ei)iscopal  Church) :  When  I  came  into 
tliis  Co...  n-ence  I  liad  no  idea  of  raising  my  voice  among  a  class  of  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  speak  to  the  people.  But  in  the  eloquent  addresses  to  which 
I  have  listened  I  have  heard  no  tribute  pflid  to  a  class  of  women  whom  I  feel 
I  should  be  recreant  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  bring  to  the  notice  of  this 
assembly.  As  a  layman  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
wives  of  ministers  of  the  Church,  such  as  I  fail  to  recognise  in  either  of 
the  addresses  that  have  been  delivered.  I  have  only  to  ask  these  gentle- 
men to  consider  for  a  moment  how  many  of  them  would  have  been  borne 
down  but  for  the  counsel  and  encourag(Mnent  and  the  praj^ers  of  their 
faithful  wives.  A  minister  must  always  be  presentable  in  the  pulpit,  and 
often  his  scanty  means  will  not  permit  him  to  provide  as  he  would  like  for 
his  family.  It  is  the  faithful  wif o  under  those  circumstances  that  nmst 
bear  the  sacrifice.  She  is  at  horn 3  taking  care  of  her  children  and  family 
in  order  that  his  work  may  be  'jflic'ently  done.  In  a  long  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Chm-ch  in  America,  when  there  were  circuits,  about  which 
we  have  heard  to-day,  where  the  pastor  had  to  leave  his  home  and  be  gone 
four  weeks,  returning  to  stay  only  two  or  three  days,  the  entire  charge  of  a 
large  family,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  their  sustenance  and  support,  often 
der •■!.'. 'u  iipon  the  faithful  wife.  If  we  could  get  at  statistics  which  Dr. 
Ea  .ards  '.lade  so  interesting  in  his  address  before  us,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
wouiv.  ..^  found  that  a  large  number  of  all  the  accessions  to  the  Church 
would  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  noble  women  in  our  past  history 
who  were  the  wives  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  We  all  know  how  the 
wife  has  gone  forth  from  her  home  in  order  to  open  avenues  of  industry 
and  success  for  her  husband  ;  but  although  they  have  performed  their 
duties  so  well' they  have  not  been  credited  with  their  share  of  the  work  in 
the  statistics  of  our  societies.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  statistics 
properly  set  before  the  Cliurch  showing  the  amount  of  credit  wliich  should 
be  given  to  these  faithful  and  laborious  work<.'rs  wiio  have  acccuiiplished  so 
much  in  the  years  that  have  passed.  \.  j  have  had  a  few  illustrious  names 
brought  before  us  to-day,  but  they  are  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten 
thousand.  The  wife  of  almost  every  pastor  is  just  as  illustrious,  but  not 
so  notorious,  as  those  that  have  been  mentioned  to-day.  Their  work  has 
not  been  so  conspicuous,  because  the  avenues  are  not  open  by  which  their 
name  can  come  before  the  public.  There  are  avenues  for  Barbara  Ilecks 
to-day,  but  the  wife  of  the  pastor  may,  in  her  limited  sphere,  exhibit  as 
much  energy  and  fidelity,  and  her  work  may  be  crowned  with  as  much 
success  as  followed  the  labours  of  the  most  illustrious  names  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Church. 

Ma.  Aldkbman  Charlton  (Primitive  Metliodist)  said  there  seemed  great 
unanimitj'  in  eulogising  the  ladies  for  the  toil  and  lak)ur  they  gave  as 
auxiliaries  in  all  useful  work,  but  we  seem  studiously  to  avoid  all  idea  of 
iiringing  them  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  In  the  early  history  of  Primitive 
Jlethodism,  female  preachers  occupied  a  prominent  position  and  did  a 
uiilile  work,  and  in  recent  years  their  labours  have  been  much  blessed  in 
the  north.  At  the  inaugural!'^:;  of  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation the  meeting  was  addressed  by  ladies  only,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  effective  meetings  ever  held  in  Newcastle ;  the  fruits 
of  it  are  seen  to  this  day.  In  mission  work  their  success  is  far  beyond 
ours  with  the  working  men  ;  we  frequently  bring  out  their  combativeness, 
while  if  addressed  with  the  winning  persuasiveness  of  ladies  they  are  as 
docile  as  children.    And  it  is  a  do^-p  conviction  with  uie  that  women  will 
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have  a  much  more  important  part  to  play  before  there  is  much  improve« 
ment  in  the  world. 

Rev.  Dr.  Riqq  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  I  think  we  must  all  of  us  be 
prepared  to  say  that  the  success  of  women,  especially  in  reclaiming,  or 
assisting  in  reclaiming,  some  of  those  who  are  the  hardest  to  be  dealt  with, 
has  of  late  years  been  shown  to  have  been  exceed'ngly  remarkable — I  may 
refer  in  particular  to  the  agency  of  women  in  connection  with  the  Salvation 
Army.  But  although  we  recognise,  as  we  never  did  before,  the  talents, 
the  genius,  and  the  sympa.Iiies  which  women  display  in  evangelical  work, 
the  idea  of  having  separate  statistical  accounts  of  the  work  of  women  is 
'  one  that  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  about.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  it  ?  It  would  be  to  create  a  feeling  of  preference  for  the  work  of 
women  beyond  the  home.  You  cannot  register  what  women  do  in  the 
home,  and  that  after  all  is  the  most  precious  and  the  most  proper ;  and  if 
you  had  separate  statistics  showing  what  women  can  do  outside  the  home, 
I  believe  the  tendency  would  be  unnatural  and  evil.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  good  that  has  been  accomplished,  I  would  deprecate  any  tendency  to 
stimulate  ostentatious  exertions  of  that  kind.  Let  women  do  the  work 
which  their  sympathies  and  their  genius  make  them  fit  to  do  :  but  do  not 
let  us  have  a  separate  schedule  of  their  performances.  It  may  be  proper 
that  they  should  preach,  especially  where  the  men  are  not  sufficiently 
gifted,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  separate  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
souls  brought  to  Christ  by  men  and  by  women. 

Rev.  R.  Fenvvick  called  attention  to  the  hospitality  displayed  by  women 
in  entertaining  lay  and  clerical  friends,  providing  for  them  the  comforts 
of  home  when  from  home,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  vifit  outlying  and 
thinly  populated  districts  ;  and  their  many  disinterested  labours  in  con- 
nection with  bazaars,  and  other  means  of  raising  funds  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  objects. 

Rev.  Thomas  McCullagh  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  said :  While  on  this 
topic,  the  name  of  the  late  Miss  McCarthy  should  be  mentio'ned.  He  had 
known  her  well ;  and  while  sorry  that  his  time  would  not  allow  of  details, 
he  must  testify  to  the  self-denying  and  successful  labours  of  the  heroine 
of  Chequer  Alley,  amongst  the  most  degraded  classes  in  some  of  the  worst 
slums  of  London.  On  the  subject  of  bazaars  he  said  that  the  late  Dr. 
Selwyn,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  used  to  say  that  seeing  ladies  working  for 
ba'^aars  reminded  him  of  the  barbaijans  of  New  Zealand,  who  made  their 
women  work.  He  (Mr.  McCullagh)  thought  it  was  a  shame  for  the  men 
of  Methodism,  who  might  supply  the  money,  to  get  it  out  of  the  fingers 
and  hard  toil  of  the  ladies.  The  work  of  tlie  women  of  Methodism  was 
principally  in  connection  with  Sunday-schools,  collecting  money  for 
missions,  and  acting  as  class-leaders, — all  of  which  was  very  important. 
But  he  was  afraid  that  in  regard  to  domiciliary  visitation  their  work  was 
too  much  neglected.  As  far  as  his  observation  went,  the  ladies  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  outdoing  Methodist  ladies  in  houso-to-house 
visitation.  Perhaps  the  ministers  were  at  fault  in  not  providing  better 
organisations.  They  did  not,  uf  course,  believe  in  the  sisterhoods  of  the 
Ritualists  in  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  they 
Avere  abhorrent  to  their  Protestantism,  and  they  believed  them  to  be  un- 
scriptural ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  organisation,  and 
that  was  what  they  neglected.  The  Church  of  England,  he  had  noticed, 
in  several  large  towns,  had  its  lady  visitors,  and  Methodist  ladies,  ho 
thought,  might  follow  their  example.  He  desired  to  lay  the  greatest 
possible  stress  on  the  influence  of  women  in  the  work  of  Methodism.  Lrt 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  of  a  woman  that  our  Saviour  once  sr.id.  m 
vindication  of  an  action  of  which  men  complained,  "She  hath  done  what 
she  could." 
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IToN.  G.  W.  Frost  (^fctliodist  Episcopal  Cliurch)  said  he  shouM  be 
recreant  to  all  his  early  awsociationa  if  he  did  not  say  a  word  on  tlic  subject 
of  discussion.  He  came  from  an  old  Methodist  stock,  and  a  lav^c  number 
of  clergymen  were  connected  with  his  family.  His  mother  was  the  best 
preacher  of  them  all.  Not  that  she  ever  ascended  a  pulpit,  but  he  referred 
to  the  influence  that  she  exercised  wherever  she  lived.  He  wished  to  ask 
if  a  woman  had  the  power  of  bringing  men  to  Christ  by  preaching,  why 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  preach.  There  was  one  woman  in  America 
through  whose  influence  thirty  thousand  souls  had  been  converted  to  God. 
If  women  had  the  power  to  speak  for  Christ,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  preach  in  the  churches.  He  believed  the  time  was  coming 
when  sex  would  be  unknown  in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
when  every  one  who  felt  himself  or  herself  called  upon  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings,  would  do  so  without  let  or  hiudrance. 

Rev.  J.  P.  ]^EWMAN,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
read  the  following  essay  on  Scriptural  Holiness,  and  the  Special  Fitness 
of  Methodist  Means  of  Ch'ace  to  Promote  it. 

I.  What  is  Scriptural  Holiness  ? 

II.  Wherein  is  the  special  fitness  of  Methodist  means  of  grace  to 
promote  it  ? 

God  declares  in  His  Word  that  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  A  condition  so  absolute  in  its  character  and  so  important  in 
its  results  demands  of  us  the  utmost  precision  in  definition.  What  is 
Scriptural  Holiness  ?  Can  we  reach  its  germinal  idea  ?  May  we  rely 
npon  Divine  aid  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  tho  Spirit  ? 

Holiness  is  an  inspired  term  which  docs  not  appear  to  indicate  any 
particular  virtue  nor  all  the  virtues  combined,  as  it  does  the  lecoil  of  a 
pure  soul  from  the  commission  of  sin.  In  its  radical  sense  it  soems  to 
be  a  peculiar  affection  wherewith  a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards  moral 
evil.  In  a  word  it  is  evidently  the  abiding  ahhorrence  of  whatever  a  holy 
God  has  forbidden  "  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil."  No 
severer  test  than  this  can  be  iipplied  to  our  spiritual  condition.  No 
penance,  no  devotion,  no  cbcaily  can  equal  the  scrutiny  of  such  a  test. 
No  profession,  no  zeal,  no  rapture  is  comparable  to  it.  The  Father's 
eulogy  of  His  Son,  and  the  reason  Ho  assigns  for  the  Son's  iternal 
Kingship  is,  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  there- 
fore God,  thy  God  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
Thy  fellows  "  (Revised  Version).  In  this  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  holi- 
ness, is  the  deep  significance  of  the  comnmud,  "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  In  this  transcendent  sense  is  the  holiness 
of  God  the  type  mid  lueusure  of  the  lioliness  of  mau. 

If  from  the  old  dispensauon  we  pass  to  the  new,  we  find  that  holiness 
therein  also  implies  a  state  of  purity  and  an  act  of  obedience.  Christ 
is  tho  only  religious  teacb«r  known  to  man  who  ileinands  of  His  ijcople 
a  moral  coudition  autectUent  to  the  act.  He  goes  behind  the  act, 
behind  the  motive,  behind  the  thougiit,  and  takes  coj^uisance  of  that 
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moral  state  out  of  which  all  these  spring  as  the  effects  of  a  persistent 
cause.  His  doctriuo  is,  that  what  we  think  and  feel  and  do,  are  ex- 
pressions of  character  which  lies  deeper  than  the  will,  deeper  than  the 
affections,  deeper  than  the  conscience ;  that  this  character  is  man  in 
his  modes  of  thought,  in  his  emotional  transitions,  in  the  trend  of  his 
passional  heing ;  that  this  character  is  the  sum  of  what  a  man  is  iu  all 
his  appetites,  passions,  tendencies  ;  and  that  out  of  this  character  issue 
man's  totality  and  finality.  If  God  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons,  Ho  is 
of  character,  and  that  He  has  foreordained  unto  eternal  life.  Christ's 
demand  for  a  moral  condition  antecedent  to  all  mental  and  physical 
action,  is  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  nature.  There  is  a  passive 
state  of  our  muscular  force  and  intellectual  powers  upon  which  the 
active  depends,  and  of  which  the  active  is  the  living  expression.  If 
the  arm  is  strong  to  defend,  tliere  must  he  healthfulness  in  the  muscles 
thereof.  If  the  faculties  of  the  mind  respond  to  the  will,  there  must 
be  latent  vigour  in  the  intellect.  Man's  moral  nature  is  both  passive 
and  active,  and  experience  is  in  proof,  that  as  is  the  passive,  so  is  the 
active.  If  the  affections  respond  only  to  objects  of  purity,  if  the  con- 
science only  to  tlie  voice  of  right,  if  the  will  only  to  the  call  of  duty, 
there  must  be  inherent  purity  and  strength  in  all  our  moral  powers, 
when  quiescent;  this  is  the  glorious  significance  of  our  Lord's  words— 
"The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  he  hath  nothing  in  Me;" — 
nothing  in  my  nature  or  spirit,  nothing  in  my  thoughts  or  motives, 
nothing  in  my  desires  or  purposes,  nothing  in  my  appetites  or  passions, 
nothing  in  my  words  or  deeds,  for,  uuderlx  lug  all  these  is  my  stnte  of 
purity.  Christ  is  the  Saviour  and  Sovereign  of  the  heart  whorein  He 
incarnates  holiness.  He  must  be  at  the  fountain-head  of  life  that  the 
issues  thereof  may  be  Divine.  This  is  the  high  import  of  His  sermon 
on  tlie  Mount,  whou  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught  the  people, 
saying — "Bh-sdcd  are  the  pure  iu  heart,"  implying  an  antecedent  state 
of  purity.  Ho  consents  that  the  law  is  founded  on  the  eternal  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  includinsj,-  iu  their  essence  every  vice  and 
virtue  known  to  our  race,  commanding  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
forbidding  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  He  commands  the  external 
observance  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  He  searches  as  with  the 
caudle  of  the  Lord  for  the  secret  of  the  heart.  Hence ;  He  pronounces 
him  a  murderer  w  o  hates  his  brother ;  an  adtiiterer,  where  look  is 
lascivious  ;  a  perjurer,  v/here  oatI>  is  unnecessary.  And,  therefore,  H* 
demands  that  self-abnegation  shall  take  the  plaoe  of  equivalent 
revenge ;  that  love  shall  span  both  friend  and  foe ;  that  charity  shall 
serve  in  modest  secrecy ;  that  prayer  shall  be  offered  iu  holy  solitude; 
that  fasting  shall  be  a  private  i^^if-deuial  ;  anii  hH  thin  to  fulfil  the 
command,  "Ye  therefore  shajl  be  perfect  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is 
perfect." 

In  this  evangelical  sense    and  is  lying  back  of  this  hatred  of  sin  Midi 
this  state  of  purity,  hutiuess  is  the  readjustment  of  our  whole  natare, 
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whereby  the  inferior  appetites  and  propensities  are  subordinated,  and 
the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  restored  to  their 
supremacy;  and  Christ  reigns  in  a  comiJetely  renewed  soul.  "And 
that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  after  God  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness."  In  man's  original  estate  the  superior  faculties 
were  commanding  because  of  his  normal  condition.  He  was  holy 
inasnmch  as  heavenly  order  reigned  throughout  his  being.  Two  effects 
followed  the  first  transgression — a  criminal  act  and  a  subjective 
change.  When  man  consented  to  sin  God  withdrew  the  fellowship 
of  His  presence.  In  the  darkness  of  the  conscious  guilt  that  followed 
the  soul  became  confused,  and  in  that  confusion  the'  inferior  propen- 
sities usurped  the  mastery  over  the  superior  powers ;  sense  became 
suijreme,  and  with  a  mad  sway  held  reason  and  conscience  in 
subjection.  This  is  the  unnatural  state  of  man.  This  is  the  condition 
of  a  fallen  soul  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  The  history  of  the 
world,  the  lives  of  men  eminent  for  intellect  and  iniquity,  and  our  own 
experience,  sadly  jjrove  that  tlie  wickedness  and  the  WTetchcdness  of 
humanity  is  the  dominance  of  tlio  animal  in  man,  sw.iying  reason  and 
disregarding  conscience:  *'  The  lust  of  the  fiesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life  is  not  ci  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  Hence 
St.  Paul's  meaning;  "For  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
s'lbjection.''  But  this  subjection  is  not  self-destructiun,  nor  the  eradi- 
cation of  some  annoying  passion,  nor  the  brutal  humiliution  of  the 
body  as  sometimes  practised  by  monks  and  fakirs,  but  ratlier  the 
subordination  of  the  same  to  law.  All  the  appetites  of  the  body,  all 
the  passions  of  the  mind,  have  their  origin  in  the  order  and  cdh- 
stitution  of  nature,  and  are  designed  for  the  happiness  of  man.  A 
mastering  propensity  is  a  perversion.  That  which  is  innocent  within 
the  limitations  of  law  is  vicious  when  the  gratification  is  unlawfal. 
Gluttony  is  the  excess  of  temperance ;  adultery,  of  the  lawful  rights 
of  marriage ;  revenge,  of  anger ;  pride,  of  self-respect ;  vanity,  of  a 
decent  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  The  perfect  man  in 
Christ  is  he  whose  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  arc  in  full  force 
but  subject  to  law.  In  this  completed  restoration  nothing  but  sin  is 
destroyed.  All  that  is  natural  is  regulated,  purified,  exalted.  To 
such  God  reappears  in  the  fellowship  of  His  presence,  conscience  is 
strengthened,  and  its  dictates  are  obeyed ;  the  affections  are  cleansed 
and  enshrine  the  Holy  One  ;  the  will  is  emancipated,  and  responds  to 
the  Divine  law.  All  passions  find  their  contentment  in  normal  in- 
dulgence ;  all  desires  have  their  appropriate  gratification ;  all  tempta- 
tions are  met  with  instant  recoil.  The  equipoise  of  the  soul  ia 
restored.    Love  is  supreme,  Rest  is  perfect.     Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 

Out  )f  such  a  condition  flows  a  life  "  holj',  guileless,  and  undefiled," 
ior  holiness  is  an  act.  It  is  pLrfoct  obedience  in  love  to  a  law  that 
is  "holy,  and  just,  and  good."  It  is  more  than  devotion.  It  is  holy 
living.    It  is  the  spirit  of  devoutness  carried  into  all  the  relations  and 
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concerns  of  life.  It  is  self-abnegation,  which  seeks  no  other  reward 
than  tho  consciousness  of  -duty  done.  It  is  calmness  amid  turbulence, 
meekness  amid  provocation,  humility  amid  the  pride  and  fashion  of 
life.  It  is  the  reign  of  love  amid  the  anarchy  of  this  world's  hate.  It 
is  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.  It  is  a  brotherly  kindness  that 
worketh  no  ill  to  man.  It  is  benevolence  incarnated.  It  is  a  horizon 
which  takes  in  tho  whole  of  each  day,  so  that  conversation  is  pure 
as  the  breath  of  prayer ;  laughter  as  Ixolv  as  a  psalm  of  praise ;  tho 
pursuit  of  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  saint  iy  as  the  Eucharistic  least — 
such  a  life  is  beautiful  with  •'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report."    In  such  a  life  the  Sabbath  of  the  soul  never  ends. 

But  is  not  such  a  state  rather  a  lofty  ideal  to  awaken  holier  aspira- 
tions never  to  be  realised  ?  a  goal  of  ranown  to  excite  heroic  struggles 
never  to  be  triumphant  ?  than  one  of  the  grand  possibilities  of  Christian 
faith?  God  never  commands  what  He  does  not  require.  He  never 
requires  where  there  is  not  ability  to  perform.  He  is  ever  consistent 
with  Himself.  Through  all  the  ages,  under  all  dispensations,  He  has 
made  requisition  for  this  one  thing.  He  foreshadowed  His  will  in  the 
shoeless  feet  of  Moses  on  the  Mount,  in  the  spotless  garments  of  the 
priests  in  the  sanctuary ;  in  the  blemishless  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
atonement,  and  transcending  all  these  in  glory  in  the  sinless  life  of  His 
Son.  This  requirement  rests  upon  a  necessity,  and  the  necessity  rises 
to  a  privilege.  Privilege  is  the  correlate  of  duty.  As  where  there  is  a 
wing  there  is  air ;  as  where  there  is  a  fin  there  is  water ;  as  where 
there  is  an  eye  there  is  light ;  so  where  there  is  a  demand  there  is 
grace  to  comply.  God  cannot  demand  less ;  He  does  not  require  more. 
As  worship  is  companionship,  there  is  a  manifest  fitness  in  this 
ordination.  If  a  soldier  should  be  brave,  a  teacher  learned,  a  friend 
true,  man  should  be  pure. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  ;  that 
His  mission  was  twofold ;  objectively,  to  readjust  our  relations  with 
the  Divine  Government,  so  that  "  God  could  be  just  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus,"  and  subjectively  to  re-create  us  in  His 
own  image.  But  by  a  laxity  of  faith  this  re-creation  is  held  to  be  but 
partial  at  most.  Nevertheless  he  is  esteemed  a  Saviour  from  some 
depravity,  from  some  besetting  sin,  from  some  downward  tendency ; 
that  He  so  renews  us  that  the  outline  of  His  image  is  seen,  and  that 
He  imparts  to  us  some  love,  some  hope,  some  faith.  This  is  the 
comfortable  profession  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  It  is  an  inception  without  a  consummation.  Either 
it  is  not  His  plan  to  complete  the  work  prior  to  death,  or  He  has  not 
the  ability  or  the  believer  does  not  exercise  the  faith  equal  to  the  end. 
Accepting  the  latter  as  the  underlying  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
common  experience  of  the  Church,  let  a  nobler  faith  measure  the 
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posRil)iHty  of  His  power,  and  find  in  Christ  one  who  Bavcth  to  the 
uttermost.  Scripture  and  cxporieuco  are  in  accord  thnt  man  may  be 
holy  and  live.  The  exhortation  is — "  Having  thcret'ore  these  promises, 
beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  delilomeut  of  the  tiesh  and 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  Over  against  this 
apostolic  injunction  let  us  place  one  declarative  promise  which  shall  be 
the  measure  of  His  abiHty  and  our  privilege.  •'  If  we  walk  in  tho 
liglit  as  He  is  in  the  light,  wo  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
tlie  blood  of  Jesus,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  siu."  Tliis  is  more 
than  pardon  of  actual  transgression  ;  more  than  subjugation  of  inherited 
depravity  ;  more  than  deliverance  from  tlie  dominion  of  siu.  It  is  the 
completion  of  regeneration,  it  is  entire  sanctilication. 

But  this  exalted  state  of  grace  is  not  immunity  from  the  infirmities 
incident  to  an  imperfect;  body ;  or  from  tho  mistakes  inevitable  to  a 
weak  understanding;  or  from  the-  iiability  to  siu;  or  from  the  ne- 
cessity and  possibility  of  growth  in  gi-ace.  Structural  imperfections, 
disease,  and  death,  imply  man's  fall,  and  because  of  which  he  cannot 
respond  fully  to  that  primal  law  under  which  he  was  created  a  i)erfcct 
being.  These  are  defects  not  to  be  remedied  by  entire  sanctification  ; 
but  by  the  resurrection  of  the  just :  *'  He  knoweth  our  frame,  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust."  Yet  to  the  pure  is  given  the  grace  of 
patience  and  resignation  to  endure  the  ills  of  a  body  which  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  by  the  sobriety  it 
demands,  by  the  restfulness  it  imparts,  by  the  joy  it  creates,  holiness 
tends  to  health  and  length  of  days :  "  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him, 
aud  show  him  My  salvation."  Nor  is  this  entire  consecration  to  Christ 
inconsistent  with  the  possible  errors  which  arise  from  an  enfeebled 
intellect,  or  from  limited  knowledge.  Such  may  not  bo  inseparable 
from  the  purest  intention  and  the  holiest  life ;  yet  liability  to  such  will 
be  largely  diminished  by  the  prestiice  of  an  informing  and  guiding 
spirit.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  with  holiness  there  comes 
an  intellectual  elevation,  a  sharpening  and  quickening  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  whereby  the  "perfect  man  in  Christ"  discerns  more  readily 
between  right  and  wrong.  And  the  heavenly  calm  that  reigns  in  all  his 
being,  and  the  "  perfect  peace  "  wherein  he  is  ever  kej)t,  conduce  to  tran- 
quillity of  intellect,  correctness  of  taste,  candour  of  intention,  carefulness 
of  judgment,  and  impartiality  of  decision.  Perfect  knowledge  and  per- 
fect love  may  be  separable,  yet  in  this  higher  state  of  grace  even  the 
thought-liie  of  the  soul  is  subject  to  tho  sway  of  the  Lord.  "  Bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  What  thought 
is  we  may  not  define ;  how  thoughts  originate  we  may  not  explain  ;  • 
but  whether  thoughts  come  from  original  perceptions,  or  from  the 
combined  action  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  or  are  projected 
by  Satanic  influence,  the  mind  may  bo  master  of  itself,  and  evil 
thoughts  may  become  our  possessions  by  retention,  or  be  dismissed  at 
will.    Thought  is  a  mental  act,  and,  like  the  *'idle  word,"  or  the 
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"deeds  done  in  the  body,"  has  a  moral  character.  "Out  o!  tlie 
heart  i)roccod  evil  thoughts."  Tlie  imagination  acta  directly  ou  tlie 
moral  character,  and  by  its  nbuHO  the  will  is  weakenod,  the  mental 
energy  is  dissipated,  and  the  wliolo  life  is  pollnted.  Ilenco  the  prayer 
of  the  Chnrch  :  "  Cleanse  the  thouglits  of  our  hearts  by  tho  inspiration 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  tliat  wo  may  perfectly  lovo  Theo,  and  wortliily 
magnify  thy  holy  name."  Nor  is  there  any  warrant  in  Scripture,  or 
any  proof  in  experience,  that  hoHncss  is  freedom  from  temptation 
or  liability  to  sin.  Temptation  is  the  appointed  test  of  virtue,  and 
liability  to  sin  belongs  to  probation.  Tho  tendencies  to  sin  may  bo 
arrested,  and  will  diminish  as  tho  believer  abides  in  Christ.  But  tho 
terrible  struggles  against  the  teniiiter  will  continue  to  tho  dying  hour. 
Many  will  be  tho  fierce  conflicts,  and  in  unguarded  moments,  and 
under  powerful  satanine  influence,  there  may  be  a  blind  impulse  to 
yield  to  some  attractive  object  of  solicitation ;  but  the  pure  spirit  will 
recoil  therefrom  as  from  the  broath  of  pestilence.  All  solicitations 
to  disobedience  are  harmless  till  the  soul  is  conscious  of  a  disposition 
to  comply  therewith.  In  the  heat  of  tho  desperate  strife  the  mind 
may  realise  intense  excitement,  but  when  there  is  no  surrender,  the 
tempter  is  never  hurtful.  Of  the  Savioxir  it  is  said,  "  Who  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  "Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us."  And 
it  is  no  part  of  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  "  Christian  Perfection " 
that  growth  in  grace  is  not  a  duty  and  a  possibility.  There  may  bo 
an  end  of  conscious  sinning  and  impurity,  but  under  the  law  of  spiritual 
development  the  heavenly  virtues  expand  for  ever.  The  maturity  of 
the  graces  possessed  is  that  of  exclusion  of  their  opposite  vices. 
Beyond  that  there  is  an  infinite  hereafter.  There  is  no  height  of 
purity  beyond  which  a  redeemed  spirit  may  not  attain  a  higher 
ascension.    Heaven  will  be  an  eternal  approach  to  God. 

But  what  special  fitness  is  there  in  Methodist  means  of  grace  to 
promote  Scriptural  Holiness?  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Methodists  have  testified  to  this  great  truth.  Their  testimony  has 
been  intelligent,  conscientious,  joyful.  The  word  of  their  testimony 
has  been,  "  We  speak  that  wo  do  know  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 
For  this  purpose  wore  they  called  to  be  a  Church.  To  give  prominence 
to  this  central,  subjective  doctrine  was  Wesley  chosen  by  Providence 
to  be  chief  in  a  religious  movement  scarcely  second  in  majesty  and 
importance  to  tho  Reformation  under  Luther.  Rising  superior  to 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  over  which  others  had  fought,  and  that 
■triumphantly,  he  invited  the  people  to  their  Bibles,  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  apostolic  Church,  to  tho  "  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  not  eating 
and  drinking,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
'  And  the  universal  spread  of  these  sentiments  is  now  esteemed  the  high 
mission  of  a  Church  which  has  survived  him  just  ninety  years. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  crime  against  history  to  create  the  impres- 
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sion  that  Wcflloy  was  the  forernnnor  of  the  rovival  of  this  cardinal 
truth.  What  Wycliff  and  IIuss  and  Savmiarola  wcro  to  Luther,  Kompis 
and  Law  and  Taylor  wero  to  Wesley.  Tliey  called  hia  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  that  purity  of  thou<;ht,  to  that  self- abnegation,  to  'tliat  per- 
sonal crucifixion  and  resurrection,  wherein  is  the  fulness  of  the  Divine 
life  in  man.  But  it  was  for  him  to  take  au  advanced  stop.  His  "  Imita- 
tion of  Christ "  was  to  bo  a  joyous  realisation ;  his  "  ChriKtian  Perfec- 
tion" was  to  be  a  conscious  attainment;  his  ''  Holy  Living  and  Dying" 
svcre  to  be  sublime  realities.  What  tlioy  wrote  ho  translated;  what 
tliey  thought  he  experienced ;  what  they  i)roscribcd  ho  practised. 

Intent  on  hia  special  mission,  his  marvellous  genius  for  organisation 
was  consecrated  to  the  creation  of  such  methods  in  the  formation  of 
iiifj  societies  aa  were  most  efficient  in  holy  living.  From  the  "  Holy 
Club  "  at  Oxford  to  hia  dying  chamber  in  City  Iload  he  aimed  at  this 
one  objective  point.  With  the  calm  courage  of  a  Divine  conviction, 
sustained  and  inspired  by  a  personal  experience,  he  solemnly  committed 
the  Wesleyan  movement  to  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  believer. 
Neither  controversy,  nor  misunderstanding,  nor  persecution  diverted 
him  from  his  high  calling.  Whatever  else  he  did  for  Christian  educa- 
tion, for  Christian  charity,  for  Christian  civilisation,  he  did  to  promote 
this  chief  end.  Aa  other  religious  mov amenta  had  had  their  providen- 
tial origin,  and  that  for  a  definite  mission,  he  and  his  followers  were  to 
be  distinctive  in  spreading  Scriptural  Holiness  over  all  lauds.  Resolved 
on  this,  he  opened  the  door  to  those  who  desired  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  then  organised  all  who  had  entered,  into  classes  subject 
to  negative  and  positive  General  Rules,  best  adapted  to  develop  the 
Christian  life  to  maturity.  In  nothing  more  is  his  genius  for  method 
to  attain  sainthood  so  apparent  as  in  the  class-meeting,  wherein  the  life 
of  each  week  is  reviewed,  for  the  correction  of  errors,  for  the  removal 
of  doubts,  and  wherein  those  who  are  mature  in  this  grace  become  the 
teachers  of  those  who  "hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;"  the 
class-meeting  is  the  nursery  of  Scriptural  holiness.  So  effective  is  this 
means  of  grace  in  this  regard,  that  similar  gatherings  are  held  in  other 
denominations,  not  a  few  of  whose  ministers  and  laymen  are  rejoicing 
in  the  light.  Through  all  the  decades,  since  1791,  when  Wesley 
ascended  to  liis  reward  from  yonder  parsonage,  Methodists  have 
recognised  their  special  mission  to  promote  personal  holiness.  It  is 
prominent  in  their  discipline,  it  is  conspicuous  in  their  standard  works, 
it  is  the  burden  of  their  noblest  hymns.  Their  theology  is  essentially 
that  of  full  salvation,  their  literature  is  permeated  therewith,  their 
ministers  are  educated  therein,  their  experience  thereof  is  a  sublime 
•^act,  and  their  record  of  it  is  in  the  biographies  of  their  glorified  hosts. 
While  on  one  point  there  has  been  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  ou 
the  part  of  some,  whether  perfected  holiness  is  a  consummation  at  the 
time  of  conversion,  or  snbsequent  thereto,  and  that  by  an  act  of  faith, 
yet  all  are  in  accord  on  the  essential  point ;  and  while  the  con:mon 
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belief  and  experience  of  the  Church  are  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon  on  Sin  in  Believers ;  with  Mr.  Watson, 
in  his  Institutes ;  with  Bishop  Foster  in  his  Christian  Purity,  yet  the 
feeling  prevails  that  zeal  for  a  holy  life  is  preferable  to  zeal  for  a 
dogma.  Fidelity  to  this'  great  mission  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  the  secret  power  of  Methodism.  That  power 
is  not  in  her  doctrines,  for  they  are  as  old  as  the  Lord.  Not  in  her 
itinerancy,  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  apostles.  Not  in  love-feasts,  for 
they  are  as  old  as  the  primitive  Church ;  but  rather  in  the  "  word  of 
her  testimony."  If  to-day  her  people  are  numbered  by  millions; 
if  her  altars  are  thronged  with  penitents ;  if  her  schools  of  learning 
and  houses  of  mercy  bless  all  lands;  if  her  children  are  taught  of 
the  Lord ;  if  her  literature,  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  is  for 
the  healing  of  ohe  nations ;  if  her  sons  have  risen  to  honour  in  every 
department  of  life ;  if  her  missions  encircle  the  globe — these  are  the 
fruits  of  her  holy  living. 

The  President  (Bf;v.  Dr.  Stacey),  as  the  invited  speaker  on  this 
subject,  said:  Script aral  holiness  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  generally 
as  identical  with  Scriptural  sanctification ;  and  this,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  cannot  be  much  more  intelligibly  expressed  than  in  the  customary 
formula  of  entire  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  defilement  of  sin,  and 
the  full  consecration  of  the  whole  heart  and  life  to  Go<i.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  closer  to  an  exact  definition  of  it  to  say  that  holiness  is 
what  the  believer  personally  becv  nes  and  personally  obtains — what  he 
gains  and  what  he  realises  in  actual  experience  and  character — when 
this  twofold  process  has  taken  complete  effect  upon  him.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  into  which  he  is  thereby 
actually  and  consciously  brought,  making  him  a  partaker  of  the  Divine 
holiness,  and  so,  therefore,  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 

But  whatever  the  precise  definition,  holiness  in  man,  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  includes  always  the  two  things  I  have  mentioned.  We 
think  of  it  as  moral  purity  and  as  moral  goodness  and  beauty ;  and  of 
these  as  gained  by  purgation  from  sin,  as  the  direct  opposite  of  holiness, 
and  by  consecration  to  God,  in  their  supreme  direction  and  habitual 
movement  towards  Him,  of  the  entire  affections  and  will.  Each  of 
these  implies  the  other,  and  both  occur  at  the  same  time.  The  process 
is  one,  as  the  agent  is  one :  just  as  darkness  disappears  by  the  streauuui> 
in  of  the  light  ;  just  as  ignorance  gives  way  in  the  acquisition  uf 
knowledge ;  just  as  disease  is  vanquished  and  expelled  by  the  stimn- 
lation  to  vital  action  of  the  disordered  part  or  organ,  so  spiritual 
defilement  is  cleansed  away  in  the  renewal  and  exaltation  of  man's 
affections  and  will  to  the  image  of  God  by  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  work  thus  accomplished  may  be  partial  or 
complete,  though  it  can  never  be  final ;  and  it  is  complete  while  yet 
capable  of  further  eiddition,  only  when  aiu,  the  alienating  and  corrupting 
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element  In  man's  nature,  is  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  nature  becomes, 
in  conscious  and  blessed  activity  of  each  of  its  powers,  and  hence  of  all 
of  them  in  their  harmonioas  operation,  entirely  the  Lord's.  This  is 
the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  great  purpose — the  destruction 
of  the  works  of  the  devil — in  the  individual  soul.  It  is  what  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  salvation  to  the  "  uttermost " — that 
is,  in  the  totality  and  fulness  of  its  promised  benedictions  and  beati- 
tades.  It  is  what  St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  sanctificatiou  "wholly," 
sanctification  of  the  entire  realm  and  territory  of  man's  nature,  and  of 
each  part  in  particular — of  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  It  is,  yet  again,  the 
answer  in  actual  experience  and  fact  of  his  wondrously  grand  and 
elevating  prayer  for  the  Epiiesians,  and  therefore  for  us — for  apostolic 
prayers  are  for  all  for  whom  apostles  w  jte — that  Christ  might  dwell 
in  their  hearts  through  faith;  to  the  end  that,  being  rooted *and 
grounded  in  love,  they  might  be  able  to  apprehend  with  all  saints 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  height  and  depth,  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  they  might  be  filled  unto 
all  the  fulness  of  God. 

If  I  had  to  givo  the  supreme  principle  and  absolute  essence  of  entire 
sanctificatiou,  I  should  speak  of  it  as  an  all-commanding  and  self- 
absorbing  love  to  Ood ;  and  I  would  reason  thus :  Sin,  whatever  its 
form,  has  but  one  nature.  St.  John,  as  our  Revisers  correctly  render 
his  expression,  says  sin  is  "  lawlessness."  But  lawlessness  is  not  being 
without  law,  but  being  opposed  to  law ;  and  opposition  to  law  is  rebellion 
against  the  authority  whose  law  it  is  ;  while,  again,  rebellion,  when 
the  law  is  just  and  good,  resolves  itself  essentially  into  personal  enmity. 
And  thus  at  enmity  with  God  the  carnal  mind  is.  Destroy  this  carnal 
mind,  and  the  enmity  ceases ;  substitute  the  mind  of  the  spirit  for  it, 
and  love  reigns  in  its  place.  Let  this  operation  be  complete — that 
is,  let  the  sanctificatiou  be  entire,  and  then  love  becomes  the  sovereign, 
the  imperial  passion  of  che  soul,  and  the  believer,  in  a  transport  of 
spiritual  delight,  is  ready  to  say,  as  he  does  say,  though  in  whispers, 
it  may  be,  which  only  God  and  the  angels  can  hear,  ''  Thou  art  my 
portion,  0  Led."  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  And  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  God  Himself  i'A  the  Author  of  the  great  change  thus 
wrought  in  the  soul  of  the  believer,  but  it  is  never  out  of  place  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  He  is  the  sole  Author  of  it,  from  first  to  last. 
"Ye  are  His  workmanship,"  says  the  apostle,  in  a  passage  of  remark- 
able energy  and  fulness  of  meaning,  "created  in  Christ  Jesus  in 
order  to  good  works ; "  His  handiwork,  that  is,  and  so  much  so,  that 
the  work  done  is  nothing  less  than  a  real  spiritual  "  creation." 
So,  when  desiring  the  entire  sanctificatiou  of  the  ThesBalonians,  he 
prays  that  God,  as  the  God  of  peace,  would  Himself  bestow  the  blessing 
upon  them,  expressing  his  conviction  at  the  same  time  that  His  faith- 
less was  a  sure  pledge  that  He  would. 
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And  yet  this  work,  though  so  essentially  Divine,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
so  really  human,  that  Ood  imperatively  commands,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I 
am  holy ; "  while  on  the  groand  of  our  inheritance  in  His  "  exceedingly 
great  and  precioas  promises  "  the  apostle  exhorts  ns  to  "  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  fllthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God."  It  is  haman,  however,  not  in  the  sense  of  our  adding 
anything  of  our  own  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  only  in  tlie 
sense  of  our  yielding  and  responding  to  the  life-giving  influences  which 
He  Himself  pours  in  upon  our  hearts  imd  '.ninds.  We  unite  with  Him 
in  the  work  because  we  are  intelligent  and  responsible  creatures ;  but 
we  cannot  therefore  claim  any  vital  share  in  the  work  itself.  Co-opera- 
tion in  this  matter  does  not  necessarily  imply  co-efficieucy.  How  the 
two  agencies  thus  concur  and  act  together,  so  as  to  maintain  the  com- 
plete supremacy  of  the  one,  and  yet  preserve  the  unfettered  freedom 
of  the  other,  we  may  not  know ;  and  need  not  care  to  know,  especially 
as  the  mystery  is  a  common  one,  pervading  the  whole  course  of  human 
life.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  fact.  Divine  agency  is  stimula- 
tive and  directive,  without  being  in  any  degree  destructive,  of  human 
agency;  and  the  result  of  both  agencies  in  harmonio'^s  operation  is 
that  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  of  nature  which  constitutes  the 
''  high  calling  "  of  believers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  considering  the  "  special  fitness  of  Methodist  means  of  grace  "  to 
promote  this  holiness,  I  would  give  a  large  interpretation  to  the  word 
"  means,"  including  among  them  several  things  not  usually  called  by 
that  name.  1.  There  is  the  original  idea  and  purpose  of  Methodism. 
Its  declared  design  was  to  "spread  Scriptural  holiness  through  the 
land ; "  not  to  formulate  another  creed,  not  to  establish  another  eccle- 
siastical system,  but  to  generate  another  spirit,  by  means  of  a  living 
ministry  of  the  simple  Gospel,  which  should  carry  men  forward  from 
the  first  step  in  conversion  to  the  highest  attainments  of  the  sons 
of  God.  The  causative,  the  germinant  idea  of  any  institution,  particn- 
larly  where  the  institution  is  manifestly  of  Providential  origin,  becomes 
an  influential  tradition  and  a  self-operative  power.  2.  The  original 
design  of  Methodism  is  still  its  conscious  heritage  and  its  pervading 
inspiration.  And  this  inspiration  is,  I  think,  a  perpetually  directive 
and  impellent  motive  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  chief  and 
most  characteristic  end.  8.  The  kind  of  ministry  that  Methodism 
adopted  at  the  beginning,  and  still  for  the  most  part  favours  and 
practises,  conduces  to  the  same  result.  Its  sermons  are  not  essays 
and  dissertations  on  subjects  intc-'resting  mainly  to  meditative  and 
cultured  intellects,  but  deliveries  of  fundamental  truth  and  messages 
of  immediate  salvation,  equally  needed  by  all,  and  intended  as  spirit 
and  life  to  every  one  that  hears.  4.  Its  psalmody,  too,  must  take  high 
rank  among  its  Divine  provisions  and  fitness  of  special  means.  Habit- 
ually to  read  and  sing  such  hjrnms  as  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  almost 
inspired  supplication  grounded  on  the  great  promise  in  Ezekiel,  "I 
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wOl  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  yon,"  ftc,  and  commencing,  "Ood  of 
all  power,  and  truth,  and  grace,"  &o.,  is  to  live  under  a  perpetual 
baptism  of   sanctifying  influence.     5.  But  perhaps  the  "means  of 
grace  "  in  Methodism  best  fitted  to  promote  "  Scriptural  holiness,"  are 
those  instituted  ordinances  for  spiritual  communion  and  edification 
that  belong  to  Methodism  specially  and  peculiarly.    These  are  the 
band-meeting,  where    it   exists,    the    fellowship-meeting,    the    love- 
feast,  and,  chief  of  aU,  the  class-meeting.    This  last  has  been  called 
the  "  germ  cell  of  Methodism."    Whatever  it  may  be  ecclesiastiercily, 
it  has  religiously  a  rank  and  character  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
over-estimate.     Its  value  is  seen  in  this,  that,  as  a  supplementary 
ministry  of  the  Oospel,  it  carries  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  into 
minuter  detail,  and  gives  them  a  director  personal  application  to  the 
varying  spiritual  requirements  of  those  who  constitute  its  members. 
It  furnishes  perior^'cal  opportunities  for  intimate  self-examination,  and 
the  due  and  faithful  appraisement  of  individual  character,  thereby 
bringing  into  a  clearer  and  more  definite  consciousness  the  defects  and 
failures  of  the  past,  and  quickening  to  greater  strength  and  activity 
the  motives  that  constrain  to  a  higher  Christian  life  in  the  future.    It 
pledges,  as  if  by  an  oft-repeated  covenant,  to  a  daily  "  conversation 
as  it  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  supplies,  by  the  frequently 
recurring  suggestions  and  memories  that  spring  out  of  it  through  the 
\reck,  the  most  salutary  admonitions  in  the  presence  of  seductive 
temptation,  and  the  most  exalting  and  invigorating  encouragements  in 
the  endurance  of  fiery  trials.     It  unites  together  in  the  closest  re- 
ligious fellowship  those  of  like  precious  faith,  developing  and  fostering 
among  them  a  spirit  of  personal  interest  in  each  other's  religious 
character  and  progress ;  and  thus,  binding  their  hearts  together  in  the 
very  holiest  ties,  attaches  them  ever  more  intimately  and  consciously 
to  Christ  and  His  cause.     It  generates  and  encourages  a  habit  of 
free  and  unreserved  communication  among  them  on  Divine  things  in 
general,  and  on  these  as  they  concern  their  own  Christian  life  in  par- 
ticular, which  makes  religion  a  topic  of  conversation  with  them  almost 
as  familar  as  science  and  literature  and  politics  are  to  other  people, 
and  in  this  way  tends  continually,  and  tends  effectually,  to  their  reli- 
gions "furtherance  and  joy  of  faith."    It  hence  becomes  a  kind  of 
nniversally  distributed  paiAorate  and  form  of  spritual  communion,  by 
which  beUevers  in  Christ  Jesus  are  led  to  "  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
their  faith  "  without  wavering,  and  to  consider  one  another,  "  to  provoke 
unto  love  and  good  works ; "  or,  to  nse  other  words  of  the  great  apostle, 
by  which, "  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord," 
they  become  "  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,"  and 
as  "established  in  their  hearts  unblamable  in  holiness  before  Ood, 
even  the  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  His 
BaintB." 
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I  conolnde  first,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Weflley,  who  says  in  his  Journal 
for  Augast,  1776,  that  "  Christian  perfection  is  the  peculiar  doctrine 
committed  to  oar  trust;"  and,  secondly,  in  those  of  Mr.  Dale,  who 
writes  that  *•  the  class-meeting  "  is  the  "  natural  product "  of  Methodism, 
and  that  "  the  Methodist  people  should  tttke  good  care  how  they  treat 
so  precious  and  wonderful  a  growth  I"  Both  are  so  related  in  Methodism, 
that  neither  could  he  sacrificed  without  practical  injury  to  the  other. 
The  doctrine  gives  to  the  class-meeting  one  of  its  chief  utilities,  and 
the  class-meeting  again  gives  to  the  doctrine  one  of  its  hest  means  of 
experimental  verification.  Both  must  therefore  be  held  steadfastly 
and  firmly  if  the  Methodism  of  the  future  is  to  be  at  all  e^ual  to  the 
Methodism  of  the  past. 

Rev.  J.  W.  McDonald,  D.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  have  some 
strong  convictions  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  though  I  may  not  be  able 
to  express  them  as  well  as  others  migiit,  yet  I  feel  that  they  are  important 
in  themselves.     And  in  the  first  place  I  have  realised  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  this  great  subject  of  holiness.     We  have  had  quite  a  grand 
review  here,  and  reviews  are  very  proper.    We  have  marshalled  our  forces, 
our  regiments,  battalions,  and  army  corps  ;  we  have  brought  in  array  our 
artillery  and  our  weapons  of  warfare  ;  we  have  looked  over  the  wide  field 
M  it  seems  to  us,  and  I  suppose  have  rejoiced.    And  yet  while  I  have  been 
thankful  to  God  for  what  He  has  done,  I  confess  that  I  have  not  been 
astonished  at  what  He  has  done,  but  I  have  rather  wondered  that  more  haa 
not  been  done.    It  often  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  an  immense  outlay  of 
means— of  preaching,  of  organising,  and  of  general  outside  church  work- 
in  comparison  with  the  meagre  returns  which  we  realise.    Whv,  we  have 
Sunday-schools  that  are  perfection  in  all  external  things,  and  complete 
Church  organisations,  and  weapons  of  warfare,  and  yet  we  preach,  year 
after  year,  and  comparatively  few  are  converted,  and  we  see  but  compara- 
tively little  result.    We  seem  to  struggle  on  as  if  it  were  for  a  mere 
existence  in  the  world.    Now,  when  I  compare  these  things  with  the  high 
standard  that  we  find  in  the  Bible,  and  with  the  descriptions  of  triumphs 
which  it  gives,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  far  below  the  position  God  intended 
that  we  should  occupy,  for  He  intended  that  the  Church  should  go  through 
this  world  from   conquering  on    to  conquest,  triumphant  always,  not 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  foes,  nor  growing  pale  because  somebody  has 
made  80>ne  discovery  in  science.    We  have  not  reached  to  the  true  point 
of  Pentecostal  power,  or  if  we  have  been  there  we  have  moved  a  little 
away  from  that  point.    And  now  while  we  have  before  us  this  great 
theme,  the  question  with  me  does  not  seem  so  much  the  power  to  improve 
the  organisation,  as  how  to  secure  the  internal  power  to  work  this  organisa- 
tion.    We  have  multiplied  machinery,  and  added  to  its  weight,  until  by  its 
friction  and  weight  it  has  almost  overcome  the  central  force,  and  we  are 
moving  languidly  when  we  ought  to  move  with  vigour.    The  question 
comes  up  how  we  may  come  back  to  this  point  of  holiness,  which  is  the 
point  of  power.    Some  one  has  said  that  we  have  absolutely  ceased  to 
preach  upon  this  subject,  and  there  are  two  statements  that  I  want  to  make. 
I  believe  that  the  more  you  think  of  them  the  more  you  will  find  there  is 
in  them,  and  they  are  these :  If  there  is  any  one  point  upon  which  we 
have  been  at  sea,  it  is  this  subject  of  entire  sanctification.    If  there  is  any- 
thing that  Wesley  left  incomplete,  it  is  his  treatise  upon  that  doctrine ; 
and  now  in  our  country,  and  I  suppose  elsewhere,  we  have  various  views 
on  this  great  subject.    When  our  modern  theologians  deal  with  it  they  are 
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qnotod  and  criticised,  the  fact  being  that  we  are  not  at  one  on  this  queBtion, 
and  tliut  wu  have  not  come  to  the  point  of  distinct  and  plain  Ktiiteinent  of 
this  doctrine,  thouf^h  we  all  believe  in  it  and  try  to  carry  it  out.  It  seenw 
to  me  a  i)re88inf^  want  of  the  Church  that  in  some  way,  by  coming  together 
and  by  aiscussion,  and  bringing  the  light  of  various  minds  to  bear  on  this 
qucstlDU,  wu  should  come  to  some  more  exact  statement  of  this  great 
(Idctrine,  and  put  it  in  the  form  in  which  wc  have  other  doctrines  put,  so 
that  it  may  become  so  plain  and  exact  that  the  common  preachers  among 
us  can  go  forth  and  teach  those  that  are  under  their  care.  Various  ideas  of 
entire  sanctification  have  crept  into  our  churches.  We  go  and  preach  what 
we  consider  to  bo  the  Bible  view  on  this  subject,  and  we  thmk  that  wo 
Imve  the  weight  of  evidence  on  our  side  ;  but  still  there  are  those  who  say 
that  is  not  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  controversy,  and  we  feel  that  con- 
troversy is  doing  more  harm  than  our  preaching  will  do  good.  We  there- 
fore become  sensitive  and  cease  to  preach  on  this  subject.  What  wo  want 
is  that  by  some  eifort  we  should  come  to  a  clear  definition  of  this 
important  doctrine,  and  I  for  my  part  would  be  very  glad  to  see  half  a  day 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Hon.  W.  0.  De  Pauw  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  said  :  I  have  some 
clear  and  satisfactory  convictions  on  this  question,  at  least  satisfactory  to 
my  own  mind  and  heart,  and  I  want  to  express  them  very  briefly.  First 
of  all,  as  to  the  suggestion  of  my  brother  McDonald  as  to  how  we  are  to 
come  back  to  the  old  landmarks.  We  must  come  back  by  consecrating 
ourselves  and  our  homes,  our  lives,  our  pocket-books,  our  business,  every- 
thing that  we  have  to  Christ.  Take  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  as  senior 
partner  in  all  our  business ;  never  write  a  letter,  never  make  an  entry  in 
our  ledger,  or  say  or  do  anything  that  we  would  not  be  willing  to  say  or 
do  or  write  in  the  presence  of  the  Master.  Brethren,  I  think  we  have 
fallen  away  in  this.  And  now  I  want  to  say  I  have  long  ceased  to  measure 
amis  with  God  ;  I  have  long  ceased  to  limit  His  power  and  ability  ;  Ood 
can  do  anything.  He  can  fully  cleanse  any  man  and  make  him  whiter 
than  snow,  no  matter  how  detilecl  he  is,  and  how  far  gone  in  sin.  I  thank 
my  f rieud,'  Kev.  Dr.  Newman,  for  his  valued  paper.  It  is  clear,  Scriptural, 
and  comforting,  just  what  our  Saviour  taught  when  on  earth  preaching 
His  own  Gospel,  and  just  what  earnest  Christian  men  are  hungering  for, 
and  gladly  hear  to-day.  A  word  of  personal  testimony.  Glory  be  to 
Jesus  I  the  blood  hath  cleansed.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  can  cleanse 
from  all  sin,  and  it  doth  cleanse  ;  and  I  want  to  repeat  again  in  this 


temple  where  John  Wesley  preached,  and  where  such  sacred,  hallowed 
memories  surround  us,  that  the  power  of  Wesleyanism  and  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  of  all  the  branches  of  Methodism,  in  my  judgment, 
largely  depends  on  our  reconsecrating  and  giving  ourselves  anew  to  Christ. 
Let  us,  as  an  assembly  of  400  men,  go  down  on  our  knees  before  the  Lord 
and  give  ourselves  anew  to  the  work  of  the  Master,  and  then  let  us  go 
abroad  to  do  good.  I  want  such  a  baptism  to  take  home  with  me  to 
America  that  I  may  do  more  for  Christ  and  bear  more,  and  live  nearer  to 
the  cross,  love  God  more,  and  do  more  for  humanity,  that  is  the  great 
desire  of  my  heart.  And  now  just  another  word  of  personal  testimony, 
and  that  is  this :  that  the  most  joyous  thing  that  ever  came  to  my  heart  is 
the  religion  of  Christ ;  and,  glory  be  to  God,  it  abides  this  afternoon.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  joy,  it  is  a  luxury  ;  bless  God,  it  is  a  first- 
class  luxury,  and  I  want  it  to  abide  in  my  heart  for  ever  I 

Rev.  J.  Ferguson  (Primitive  Methodist)  said :  I  have  been  settled  in 
the  Methodist  ministry  for  some  years  past,  and  upon  the  question  of 
entire  sanctification  I  must  say  I  have  been  most  perplexed.  I  sent  to  America 
and  bought  books  the  titles  of  which  I  will  not  name ;  I  bought  books 
from  the  Primitive  Methodist  book-room  and  the  Wesleyan  book-room. 
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and  went  to  a  certain  publisliing  house  in  thia  city,  and  I  bought  other 
bookfl,  and  read  and  read,  and  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  seemed  to  be 
perplexed  about  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  But  I  found  that  inmy 
ministry  there  was  a  certain  lack.  I  preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  my 
own  way,  and  very  few  people  were  converted  to  God.  I  read  the  New 
Testament  carefully,  and  discovered  that  this  glorious  doctrine  was  within 
the  reach  of  possibility,  and  might  become  part  and  parcel  of  my  own 
experience.  I  therefore  began  to  seek  it,  but  before  I  lound  it  I  began  to 
preach  it.  I  gave  a  series  of  sermons,  according  to  my  conception  of  tlie 
truth,  as  I  discovered  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  bej^in 
to  preacli  this  doctrine,  than  a  marvellous  change  came  over  myself  and 
the  people  of  my  charge.  In  many  cases  people  stopped  me  in  the  midst 
of  my  sermon,  ciring  out  for  mercy,  and  1  may  say,  without  any  religions 
egotism,  that  to-day  I  do  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  my  people  and  in 
your  presence,  announce  the  enjoyment  of  that  blessing  which  I  believe  is 
so  clearly  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  When  I  found  this  myself  I 
called  my  local  preachers  together,  and  told  them  my  experience,  how  I 
had  been  struggling  for  more  than  twelve  months  to  secure  what  I  thought 
to  be  this  great  blessing.  What  was  the  result?  The  local  preachers  them- 
selves began  to  seek  the  same  blessing,  and  the  very  first  qi^arter  after  I 
received  it  myself,  we,  reported  an  increase  to  our  quarterly  meeting  of 
ninety-eight.  Our  increase  for  the  last  quarter  was  more  than  one  hundred, 
and  never  does  a  week  go  by  without  God  adding  to  us  many  precious  souls. 
Whatever  may  be  the  points  of  difference  between  us,  as  ministers,  we  are, 
as  Methodists,  settled  in  thia  one  grand  fact,  tliat  we  can  enjoy  this  blessid 
sanctification  through  faith  in  the  precious  blood  which  "  cleanseth  from 
all  sin." 

Rev.  William  Arthur  (Wesloyan  Methodist)  :  You  alluded,  sir,  in  your 
paper,  to  the  characteristics  of  lawlessness.  Looking  at  the  other  side,  we 
remember  that  the  characteristics  of  holiness  are  these,  that  one  by  one  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  given  to  us,  and  against  such  there  is  no  law  ;  "  love, 

{'oy,  peace,  long-suffering,  meekness,  gentleness,  charity,  temperance, 
•rotherly  love,"  and  against  such  there  is  no  law  anywhere  in  earth  or 
heaven.  There  is  no  law  of  the  mind  ;  the  mind  will  never  be  injured  by 
any  of  these.  The  intellect  will  grow,  and  never  will  intellect  be  ruined 
by  them.  No  law  of  the  body ;  tlie  body  will  never  be  ruined  by  any  of  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  No  law  of  society  ;  society  will  never  be  ruined 
by  them,  whether  you  take  the  family,  or  the  town,  or  the  nation,  or  the 
human  race.  There  is  no  law  that  brings  evil  on  any  person  for  these 
graces  of  the  Spirit.  And  there  is  no  lu"v  of  the  conscience.  A  man  in 
following  it  will  never  feel  that  between  iiimself  and  his  conscience  there 
has  been  something  wrong.  All  that  he  feels  that  has  been  wrong  is 
wherein  he  has  departed  from  these  things  against  which  there  is  no  law. 
Whenever  we  find  that  against  which  there  is  no  law,  we  find  holiness  ;  and 
in  all  these  points  of  Christian  holiness  we  can  face  even  eternity  itself,  and 
feel  that  against  them  there  is  no  law.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
differing  views,  and  I  am  afraid  there  are  differing  views.  I  sometiiiies 
hear  people  who  are  good  Methodists  putting  growth  in  contrast  to  entire 
sanctification— growth  in  contrast  to  life.  JN'o  ;  we  cannot  have  growth 
without  antecedent  life.  And  nothing  hinders  growth  so  much  as  sin. 
Men  do  not  grow  up  out  of  sin  without  help,  but  when  God  endues  a  man 
with  a  clean  heart  and  renews  a  right  spirit  within  him,  then  he  is  prepared 
to  grow  and  grow  with  a  rapidity  with  which  he  can  never  grow  as  long  as 
sin  abideth  in  him.  The  Methodist  doctrine  of  sanctification  does  not  either 
exclude  or  ignore  growth,  but  it  founds  growth  upon  an  antecedent  of 
life,  and  that  life  was  in  the  Son,  and  that  life  was  impaited  by  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     I  believe,  sir,  we  are  doing  more  to-dav  to 
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get  near  to  what  we  want  to  pet  to,  than  if  we  wore  attemptinj?,  accordinjj 
totlie  BUgpcRtions  of  a  brother,  to  find  a  closer  definition  in  words.  I 
believe  eeekinpf,  as  we  are  now  seeivin^y,  to  pet  onr  ideas  and  experionce 
clear,  we  are  in  the  direct  way  to  obtain  what  we  want.  We  liuve  been 
talking  of  woman  and  of  woman's  worlc.  The  holiness  of  a  woman  is  that 
which  makes  a  perfect  woman.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  word 
"  perfection  ; "  and  I  say  that  anything  that  makes  a  woman  into  a  man 
is  a  deduction  from  the  noliness  of  a  woman,  and  anything  that  makes 
a  man  into  a  woman  is  a  deduction  from  the  holiness  of  man.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  woman  is  womanly  in  all  perfectness,  and  in  projjortion 
as  the  man  is  manly  in  all  perfectness,  so  di)  they  approach  to  the  type  of 
Christ  in  holiness.  And  on,  how  much  His  holiness  was  spent  in  common 
work !  Thirty  silent  years,  about  which  there  is  hardly  a  word  spoken, 
in  a  carpenter's  shop,  doinsj  common  work,  amonj:;  common  men  and 
women ;  common  work,  nothing  heroic  or  wonderful ;  and  holiness  in 
common  work  is  the  grandest  of  all  holineg<<. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ehbry  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  said  :  The 
subject  under  consideration  at  present  I  confess  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  me  of  all  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  listened  since  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  whatever  may  be 
said  concerning  the  blessed  influences  and  glory  of  our  Methodism,  the 
glories  and  honours  which  belong  to  its  founders  and  its  coadjutors.  After 
all,  when  we  get  round  to  the  consideration  of  questions  like  that  before 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  not  without  some  sense  of  humiliation,  that  I  have 
suffered  from  perplexity  on  this  question  more  than  on  all  other  questions 
in  the  circle  ot  doctrines  embraced  and  taught  by  Methodism.  The  war+, 
of  exact  terms  and  of  exact  definitions  has  left  thousands  of  minds  perha^  .i 
like  my  own,  for  want  of  strength,  or  for  want  of  light,  in  confusion  some- 
what, and  somewhat  wavering  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  grasp 
thoughts  contained  in  this  doctrine  of  Christian  holiness.  Some  men  speak 
of  "perfection."  What  is  that?  Then  v.-e  allude  to  it  by  the  term 
"sanctification."  What  is  that?  We  turn  to  our  dictionaries  and  inquire. 
So  we  get  back  to  some  other  definition,  which  shows  us  that  when  a  man 
is  sanctified  he  is  "  set  apart ; "  so  that  many  of  them  among  the 
Methodists  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  my  experience  and  intercourse 
among  Methodists  go,  have  done  concerning  this  doctrine  as  I  did  years 
ago,  contented  ourselves  with  concluding  in  our  own  minds  to  leave  the 
matter  with  God,  and  to  work,  and  pray,  and  wait  until  our  work  is 
done.  Dr.  Newmari  seemed  to  me  to  throw  very  much  light  on  the  subject, 
and  yet  his  explanation  was  couched  in  lofty  diction,  and  in  involved 
logical  sentences  which  would  be  difficult  for  common  people,  such  as  I  am, 
to  get  at,  even  when  you  have  fixed  it  with  type  on  paper.  What  I  hoped 
for  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Methodism,  where  its  learning  and  its 
experience  sat  in  council  together,  was  that  the  blessing  of  God  would 
eoiue  down  upon  some  soul,  and  give  him  the  power  to  translate  this 
(ioetrine  into  the  simple  language  of  the  common  people,  and  fix  it  so  th.il 
we  might  all  understand  it. 

Dk.  C.  K.  Marshall  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  said  :  I  have 
listened  with  unbounded  gratification  to  the  exposition  of  this  great  theme  by 
my  honoured  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  and  you  may  imagine  how  deeply 
my  heart  yearns  for  communion  and  sympathy  with  all  true  men  and 
spiritual  souls,  when  I  tell  you  that  Dr.  Newman  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Northern  States,  and  I  belong  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  and  that  during  the  late  unhappy  strife  between 
the  two  sections,  there  was  not  a  more  intense  patriot  on  the  side  of  the 
Union  than  Dr.  Newman ;  nor  do  I  suppose  I  was  behind  any  man  in 
desiring  the  indeoendence  of  the  South.    Then  we  were  opposed  in  politics, 
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which  belong  to  the  pnst,  and  aro  buried.  But  we  meet  here  in  perfect 
concord,  on  the  grc?ut  thoine  under  dlHcuRsion.  ThiH  doctrine  unites  tiie 
heartn  of  all  Christiuns  in  one  bond.  It  ia  uniting  the  North  and  South. 
The  love  of  Christ  reconciles  uU  Hcct'ons,  and  harmonises  all  dififerunces; 
the  love  of  Christ  will  reconcile  ull  discordant  things  in  the  Church.  I 
desire,  howeverj  to  say  that  1  do  not  agree  with  the  brother  who  desires 
an  exact  definition  unii  full  explanation  of  this  doctrine.  It  can  never  be 
defined.  It  never  was  intended  that  it  should  be  defined.  Sanctificution 
and  holiness  are  terms  that  convey  a  very  imj/erfect  idea  of  the  great  doc- 
trine. Here  we  dee  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  it  is  not  more  mysteriouH 
and  inexplicable,  or  easier  to  "define,"  than  the  doctrines  of  faith  and 
justification^  and  other  like  truths  of  revelation.  There  are  cardinal  trutlis 
and  mysteries  in  the  universe  that  never  will  be  comprehended.  Not  all 
the  ages  of  eternity  that  bankrupt  the  powers  of  imagination  to  contcm- 
pktSj  will  be  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  God.  And  man  himself  will 
remam  through  eternity  as  great  a  mystery  as  its  broad  bosom  will  contain. 
These  doctrines,  revealed  by  infinite  wisdom  in  order  to  our  eternal  well- 
being,  were  never  intended  to  be  reduced,  like  the  multiplication  table,  to 
the  comprehension  of  a  finite  being,  by  analysis  and  definition.  If  I  under- 
stand the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  in  this  momentous  8o*»eine, 
and  also  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  justification,  they  are  to  be  experienced, 
not  explained,  and  their  experience  supplies  the  best  explanation  and  defini- 
tion. "  He  that  doeth  My  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  One  need  not 
ask  what  Mr.  Wesley's  definition  is,  or  what  he  believed  in  the  form  of 
words.  That  is  not  my  care  or  study.  But  my  daily  prayer  is,  "  Cleanse 
Thou  my  heart,  and  let  it  be  for  ever  closed  to  all  but  Thee  ; "  fill  nie,  0 
God,  with  Thy  love,  and  make  me  useful  by  Thy  grace.  This  I  believe  to 
be  the  true  and  needed  exposition  of  the  doctiine  of  holiness. 

Bishop  Peck  said  that  m  his  experience  he  had  never  had  any  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  Wesleyan  theory  of  Christian  holiness  which  was  not 
entirely  dissipated  by  an  hour  or  two  of  special  communion  with  God  ;  and 
he  had  the  conviction  that  the  gracious  power  by  which  he  was  able  to 
claim  a  full  Saviour  was  the  theory  and  essence  of  the  true  Wesleyan 
doctrine. 

Rev.  Db.  McFerrin  (of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  said 
he  belonged  to  a  Church  numbering  nearly  900,000  meml)er8,  and  he 
was  happy  to  say,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  there  was  very  little 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  great  doctrine  of  sanctification  as  taught  by  the 
Methodist  Church.  They  had  no  great  trouble  with  the  doctrine ;  their 
trouble  was  that  they  were  not  seeking  after  the  blessing.  He  did  not  say 
that  men's  minds  were  not  confused  when  they  got  into  technicalities,  but 
a  man  seeking  after  holiness  with  the  New  Testament  before  him  could 
scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to  attain  that  purity  of  heart  which  so  changed  and 
refined  and  elevated  a  man's  nature  as  to  bring  him  into  communion  with 
God. 

The  remarks  which  followed  took  the  form  of  personal  testi- 
mony, and  the  Conference  was,  for  some  time,  transformed  into 
a  "  love-feast."  (No  report  was  made  of  these  personal  testi- 
monies.) 

After  the  hymn  had  been  sung — 

"  Saviour,  I  thunk  Thee  for  Thy  grace," 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Metliodist)  agreed  with  Mr.  Arthur  that 
Christian  holiness  meant  ratner  the  basis  than  the  stopping  of  growth.  He 
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confirmed  the  experioncp  of  thoso  who  had  attained  tho  doslrnd  hlossinp, 
not  by  stiiiliouH  a^iplicution,  but  tliroii^h  tin;  viHitation  of  the  Holy  Gliost 
upon  their  own  spirit.  He  nincerely  liopcd  that,  aa  ono  result  of  tiiis  con- 
verHation,  the  blesnin^  mi^ht  dcHcend  upon  some  hcartfl,  and  induce  thcin, 
whether  niinioturH  or  laymen,  to  take  a  new  course  of  life  and  work,  for 
his  bplief  was  that  tho  posHession  of  this  Divine  gift  would  he  the  great 
bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  especially  to  luioitituri),  who 
could  then  preach  the  doctrine  from  personal  knowlcdga 

The  conversation  was  continued  by  Mr.  Kino  Australia),  Bishop 
Hood  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church),  the  Bev.  J. 
Watsford  (Australia),  and  Dr.  Goodman  (Primitive  Methodist), 
who  all  agreed  that  the  enjoyment  of  sanctification  enhanced  personal 
usefulness  in  the  Church.  Some  of  the  speakers  had  experienced 
considerable  embarrassment  from  the  various  views  which  were 
taken  of  "  Scriptural  Holiness,"  and  desired  some  clear  definition 
of  the  doctrine  which  might  enable  them  as  ministers  to  preach 
upon  the  subject  with  confidence  and  acceptance.  To  this  others 
replied  from  tbeir  own  experience  that  they  had  found  relief  from 
similar  embarrassment  by  studying  the  Word  of  God,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  His  Spirit,  accepting  it  in  faith  simply  as  it  stood. 

Prayer  and  praise  brought  the  session  to  a  close. 
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FOURTH  DAY,  Saturday,  September  lOth. 


Pretident—RKV.  S.  B.  Southerland.D.D.,  Protestant  Methodist  Chiiroh. 


Subject  : 
•METHODISM  AND  THE  YOUNG." 


r 


nnHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  at  Ten  o'clock,  the  Devotional 
-■-  Services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Buhkuead,  D.D. 
(Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South). 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Business  Committee  having  been  read,  it  waa 
decided  to  take  the  several  recommendations  seriatim. 

The  first  was  as  follows :  **  As  to  the  unread  portions  of  the 
papers  referred  by  the  chairman  to  the  Business  Committee  for 
advice,  the  Committee  advises  that  the  whole  of  the  papers  be  re- 
garded as  the  property  of  the  Conference,  and  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  to  be  finally  dealt  with  by  them  oa 
behalf  of  the  Conference." 

The  adoption  of  the  recommendation  having  been  moved  by  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wakefield, 

A  Delegate  thought  it  would  be  better  to  order  that  the  papers  be 
printed  in  full. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Secretary)  said  the  Conference  had  not  heard 
certain  portions  of  the  papers,  and  therefore  could  not  judge  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  portions  should  be  published. 

Rev.  C.  C.  MKechnie  (Primitive  Methodist  Church)  suggested 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  correspondence  between  the 
Publication  Committee  and  the  respective  essayists,  should  any 
material  alterations  be  thought  necessary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  considered  that 
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the  portions  of  iho  addresses  that  had  not  been  read  before  the  Con- 
ference should  be  subject  to  such  revision,  or  at  least  such  modifica- 
tion, as  might  be  deemed  necessary  when  the  size  of  the  volume 
had  been  determined.  Correspondence  between  the  Publication 
Committee  and  the  essayists  and  speakers  would  cause  an  embarrass- 
ing delay. 

liEV.  Dr.  McFerrin  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  was  of 
opinion  that  no  committee  should  have  authority  to  alter  any  essay 
or  speech.  The  volume  to  be  published  should  give  a  correct 
history  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  no  man  should  have  the  right 
to  cliange  his  essay  and  write  a  new  cne  when  he  went  home. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid  said  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made 
this  morning  would  put  some  of  us  upon  reinserting  in  our  essays 
the  parts  that  we  had  struck  out,  and  would  induce  others  who  were 
expected  to  read  to  write  new  essays  presenting  more  fully  than  they 
could  have  hoped  to  uo  the  subjects  committed  to  them  within  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes.  He  thought  the  brethren  who  had  pre- 
pared essays  which  they  could  not  read,  in  extenso,  ought  to  arrange 
the  matter  themselves  with  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland  thought  they  should  not  be  apprehensive 
that  any  of  the  essays  were  constructed  on  the  scorpion  principle  of 
having  the  sting  in  the  tail  only,  and  when  they  had  heard  them 
with  so  much  delight  and  satisfaction,  they  need  not  be  so  dreadfully 
afraid  that  there  was  something  heterodox  in  the  paragraph  or  two 
that  was  not  read.  The  brethren  who  had  to  read  the  esauys  could 
be  trusted  just  as  well  as  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  resolution  having  been  amended  as  follows,  was  agreed  to  : 
"  As  to  the  unread  portions  of  the  papers  referred  by  the  chair- 
man to  the  Business  Committee  for  advice,  the  committee  advises 
that  the  whole  of  the  papers  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
be  finally  dealt  with  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  Conference ;  but  that 
no  alterations  be  made  in  the  portions  Avhich  have  been  read  to  the 
Conference ;  and  if  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  unread  portions 
they  be  made  with  the  concurrence  cf  the  writers." 

The  clause  of  the  report  recommending  the  discussion  of  the  reso- 
lution on  the  Temperance  question  on  Tuesday  next  was  agreed  to. 

Bishop  Warren  announced  the  names  of  representatives  selected 
to  fill  the  places  of  absentees  in  delegation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  reported  from  the  joint  Executive  Committee 
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that,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  refern;  J-  to  them  by  the  Con- 
ference, they  had  reconsidered  the  rules  and  regulations  originally 
framed  by  them,  and  had  amended  them  in  one  or  two  particulars. 
The  second  regulation  was  altered,  so  that  its  last  two  sentences 
would  read — "  All  questions,  proposals,  resolutions,  communications, 
or  other  matters  not  included  in  the  regular  programme  of  exercises 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  shall  be  passed  to  the 
secretary,  read  by  their  titles  only,  and  referred,  without  debate  or 
motion,  to  the  Business  Committee.  A  period  at  the  close  of  tlie 
regular  programme  of  the  second  session  of  each  day  shall  be  set 
apart  for  reports  from  the  Business  Committee  and  from  other  com- 
mittees, but  the  reports  of  the  Business  Committee  shall  at  all  times 
be  privileged,  and  shall  take  precedence  of  any  other  matter  which 
may  be  before  the  Conference."  An  additional  rule  was  provided— 
*'  The  first  session  of  each  day  shall  be  closed  at  one  o'clock  by  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  second  session  by  resolution  of  the  Conference." 

Rev.  Dr.  Waldex  moved  the  adoption  of  the  rules  as  amended, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topic 
of  the  day.  - 

Eev.  Joseph  Wood,  M.A.  (Primitiye  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain),  then  read  an  essay  on  The  Training  of  Children  in  Christian 
Homes,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  attach  them  to  Methodism. 

We  regret  that  the  time  is  so  limited  for  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  is  most  closely  related  to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  the 
universal  extension  of  Methodism.  Upon  this  subject,  we.  think,  more 
than  upon  any  other,  Methodists  need  educating.  There  are  few  things 
that  we  have  not  learned  to  do  better  than  to  train  our  youth  and 
attach  them  to  our  churches  and  institutions.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  mission,  how  to  evangelise  the  heathen  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  turn  adult  sinners  "from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  The  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  given  us  special  qualifications  for  aggressive  work,  and  the 
time  bus  not  come  for  us  to  abandon  that  work.  There  never  M'as 
more  of  it  to  be  done  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  other  countries, 
than  there  is  to-day ;  and  no  people  have  the  means  of  doing  it  as  well 
as  we  can,  if  we  only  will. 

But  have  not  we  failed  to  fulfil  another  obligation  imposed  upon  as? 
Providence  has  brought  under  our  teaching  and  influence  vast  numbers 
of  young  people,  and  thus  made  us,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for 
their  salvation.  Have  we  understood,  and  rightly  discharged,  our  duty 
to  them  ?    Have  not  we  allowed  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  to  go 
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into  the  world,  and  grow  up  in  ungodliness  and  sin?  Has  not  the 
religion  of  cuildren  been  viewed  with  distrust,  and  therefore  scarcely 
ever  attempted  on  a  large  scale?  We  have  sought  with  an  almost 
unbounded  faith  the  conversion  of  adults,  but  have  done  comparatively 
little  fur  the  regeneration  of  child-life.  Here  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  Methodism,  to  remedy  which  we  should  earnestly  and  unitedly 
address  ourselves. 

The  subject  limits  us  to  the  consideration  of  one  instituticm  for 
leading  our  children  "to  Christ  and  attaching  them  to  Methodism," 
viz.,  their  "training  in  Christian  homes."  It  is  obligatory  upon  parents 
to  bring  up  their  families  "in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
The  lessons  imparted  at  the  fire-side,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  per- 
vading the  house,  and  the  gentle  courtesies  and  sweet  attachments  of 
home,  ought  to  engrave  the  words  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  His  Son 
upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  child  and  every  member  of  the 
household.  We  shall  lay  down  and  briefly  discuss  several  proposi- 
tions ; — 

I.  That  the  religion  op  Methodists  ought  to  be  transmitted  to, 

AND  reproduced  IN,  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

What  is  the  religion  of  Methodists  ?  Has  it  any  peculiarities — any 
distinctive  features  ?  It  is  not  simply  a  creed  or  a  profession ;  it  is  life 
and  energy,  a  power  in  the  heart,  controlling  the  centre  of  our  being. 
John  Wesley  had  to  insist  on  a  religious  life.  He  found  the  profession 
■without  the  power  of  godliness,  and  his  great  object  was  to  revive  vital 
Christianity.  We  want  to  see  Methodism  in  its  true  import  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  We  do  not  desire  to  alter  its 
form  or  principles,  but  to  diffuse  its  living  spirit  and  power.  It  will 
profit  oar  children  but  little  to  have  the  name  of  Methodists,  and  to 
cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  if  they  be  destitute  of  the  great 
reality,  the  inward  and  spiritual  change.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
*  in  word  only  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  much 
assurance." 

Our  subject  speaks  of  "  bringing  children  to  Christ,"  and  "  attaching 
them  to  Methodism ;"  that  is  the  order,  "to  Christ,"  and  then  "to 
Methodism."  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  retain  such  as  are  alienated 
from  Christ.  Our  churches  have  but  few  attractions  for  the  unre- 
newed. They  lack  those  external  elements  which  are  the  great  charm 
and  fascination  of  worldly  minds.  The  world  will  love  its  own.  Then  to 
abide  with  us,  our  sons  and  daughters  must  be  bom  again,  partake  of  , 
our  faith,  and  repeat  our  life.  If  they  have  no  saving  relation  to  Christ, 
their  relation  to  the  Chutch  cannot  profit  either  them  or  us.  To  hold 
in  connection  with  it  ungodly  persons,  would  diminish  the  power  and 
tarnish  the  glory  of  any  Church.  A  worldly  and  impure  element  is  ^ 
an  element  of  weakness  and  decay.  To  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  new  birth  for  our  members  we  should  lower  the 
standard  which  our  fathers  set  up,  and  suirender  the  object  for  which 
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Methodism,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  was  called  into  existence.  If 
we  cannot  persuade  our  young  people  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  such 
change,  and  thereby  pass  from  death  unto  life,  we  shall  not  have 
power,  and,  it  is  hoped,  shall  not  desire  to  retain  them  in  our  com' 
munion. 

Then  follows  the  prodigiously  important  question,  How  far  are 
parents  responsible  for  the  regeneration  of  their  children?  We  do 
not  believe  any  more  in  a  spiritual  "  birthright  membership "  in  the 
Church  than  we  do  in  baptismal  regeneration.  All  are  born  in  sin. 
Every  child  must  be  won  to  Christ  personally,  and  be  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  that  child  remains  under  the  condemnation  due  to  sin, 
even  though  its  parents  are  as  godly  as  Elkanah  and  Hannah  of  old.  Is 
there  any  ground  for  the  general  belief  that,  whatever  be  the  training, 
it  is  wholly  uncertain  what  our  sons  and  daughters  in  character  will 
become,  as  uncertain  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  lottery?  The  best  is 
hoped  for  them  ;  but  there  is  no  fixed  law  on  which  a  confident  expec- 
tation may  be  entertained.  When  we  know  the  character  of  the 
fountain  we  can  judge  of  the  streams.  By  virtue  of  a  like  sequence, 
may  we  not  determine  the  character  of  children  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  of  parents  ?  There  is  as  real  a  connection  between  means 
and  ends  in  the  spiritual  economy  as  in  the  natural  economy.  We 
reap  what  we  sow ;  the  harvest  answereth  to  the  seed. 

In  its  doctrines  and  precepts  the  Bible  sees  the  religious  character 
of  the  child  in  that  of  the  parent.  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Dent.  iv.  40 ;  Isa. 
xliv.  8,  5  ;  Eze.  xx.  5,  6  ;  Psalm  cxlvii.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  39 ;  Acts  ii.  39, 
xvi.  31 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  The  Divine  purpose  evidently  is,  that  from 
godly  parentg  there  should  be  a  godly  seed,  walking  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless ;  that  as  the  race  is 
a  body  under  Adam,  the  Church  should  be  a  body  under  Christ, 
grafting  its  children  into  the  living  vine,  and  teaching  all  to  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest.  The  home  teaching  of  the 
Hebrews  was  intended  to  produce  regeneration  of  character  in  the 
children,  to  make  them  Jews  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly,  that  they 
might  not  be  "  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation,"  but  might  "  set 
their  hope  in  God "  and  "  keep  His  commandments."  When  Paul 
directed  Christian  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  "in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  the  intention  was  not  that  they  should  be 
trained  to  be  merely  Christian  formalists,  but  that  they  should  liave 
that  kingdom  of  God  in  the  heart  which  is  "  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  practicability  of  this  work  belongs  exclusively  to  God.  Our 
business  is  to  obey  His  commands.  Since  it  is  His  method  to  re- 
generate  children  by  means  of  Christian  nurture,  it  is  our  duty  to 
assume  that  what  He  contemplates  can  be  done,  and  to  adapt  our 
machinery  to  the  work.  There  is  no  Scriptural  foundation  for  the 
theory  that  all  children  must  grow  into  sin  before  they  can  grow  into 
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Christ ;  that  all  edncation  will  produce  a  crop  of  iniquity  before  it  can 
produce  a  crop  of  holiness.  So  far  as  human  instrumentality  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  easier  to  persuade  the  young  to  decide  for  Christ  than  it 
is  those  who  are  hardened  in  sin.  The  work  must  be  attempted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  if  Methodists  can  solve  the  problem  of  transmitting 
vital  religion  from  generation  to  generation,  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christianity  will  become  a  matter  of  course. 

The  theory  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  children  is  no 
idle  dream.  That  Church  takes  it  for  granted  that  infants  ought  to 
be  formally  dedicated  to  God  by  being  baptised  in  the  name  of  the 
Adorable  Trinity — that  this  solemn  rite  should  be  followed  by  careful 
and  ample  evangelical  instruction — that  the  instruction  will,  at  an 
early  age,  result  in  personal  conversion  to  God ;  hence  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  children  are  to  be  examined  and  urged  to  take  ni)on  them  - 
selves  the  vows  made  at  their  baptism,  one  of  which  is  that  they  will 
"keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all 
the  days  of  their  life."  The  order  is  baptism,  evangelical  instruction, 
and  oificial  examination.  Methodists  ought  to  take  hold  of  this  theory 
and  turn  it  into  a  living  reality.  We  do  not  require  all  tlie  details 
of  it,  but  tho  general  principle.  We  have  the  baptism ;  that  is  the 
beginning  of  the  plan.  Instead  of  the  godfathers  and  the  godmothers, 
the  real  parents  are  obligated  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  child.  In  place  of  the  confirmation  and  the  laying  on  of  the 
bishoij's  hands,  there  must  be  examination,  an  individual  appeal  to  the 
conscience  to  gain  the  personal  consent  and  formal  promise  of  eacli 
youth  to  submit  to  Christ,  and,  as  a  present  guarantee  that  this 
promise  will  be  fulfilled,  now,  at  once,  to  join  the  Church  by  going 
to  some  class. 

In  our  ministry  and  pastoral  work  we  must  make  this  duty  clear 
to  heads  of  households,  and  render  them  all  the  assistance  we  can  in 
tlie  performance  of  it.  For  the  ignorance  and  neglect  which  prevail 
in  regard  to  it  ministers  are  largely  responsible.  In  our  sermons  we 
have  assumed,  if  we  have  not  directly  taught,  that  yonng  people  are 
to  live  several  years  to  the  world,  and  then  be  converted.  We  have 
looked  for  our  increases  more  from  revival  meetings  and  the  penitents' 
form  than  from  the  family  altar  ;  and  been  more  hopeful  of  converts 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  well  bronzed  in  iniquity  and  have 
passed  through  a  kind  of  tragical  experience  in  turning  to  God,  than 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go  from 
earhest  infancy ;  and  to  whom  the  Cliristian  spirit  of  their  home 
lias  been  a  process  of  domestic  conversion,  leading  them  into  the  path 
of  life  before  they  had  wandered  in  the  way  of  sin  and  death.  Let 
the  great  design  of  baptism,  and  especially  its  covenanting  character, 
he  duly  impressed  upon  parents,  showing  that  the  ordinance  is  part 
of  a  great  plan ;  that  it  is  to  be  followed  by  suitable  treatment  in 
order  that  the  baptised  may  become  true  and  living  Christians  as 
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soon  as  moral  existence  begins  ;  then  shall  we  realise  what  Methodism 
most  needs,  and  what  is  enforced  in  the  Scriptures — viz.,  an  adult 
Church  which  transmits  vital  religion  to  "  the  generation  to  come." 
U.  That  the  family  life  and  habits  of  Methodists  should  be 

REGULATED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THAT  END. 

What  are  the  elements  of  a  truly  Christian  and  Methodist  training  ? 

1.  High- toned  piety  in  the  house  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  parents, — lu 
the  family  more  than  anywhere  else  is  it  true  that  example  is  better 
than  precept.  It  is  what  parents  are,  rather  than  what  they  say,  that 
will  take  effect.  They  are  the  child's  first  gospel.  He  reads  them 
before  he  can  tell  a  letter  in  his  primer.  He  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the 
house  before  he  is  able  to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  it.  The 
atmosphere  of  many  a  Christian  professor's  house  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  salvation  of  the  young.  The  malaria  of  worldliness  infects  the 
whole  family.  Commands  to  be  good  are  made  a  substitute  for  good- 
ness. There  may  be  the  morning  and  evening  devotion,  strict  attention 
to  the  public  means  of  grace,  wise  counsels  frequently  given;  but  a 
defective  example  will  neutralise  the  whole.  Religion  should  not  be  a 
separate  subsistence  occasionally  introduced  to  serve  a  purpose  as 
masks  are  worn ;  but  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  family,  ever  present, 
pervading,  regulating,  and  sanctifying  all  events.  Not  simply  sum- 
moned to  soothe  and  cheer  in  times  of  affliction  and  adversity ;  but  its 
voice  blending  with  the  merriest  moods,  and  shedding  "  sweet  glories  " 
on  those  moments  when  the  loved  ones  meet,  and  affection,  gushing 
from  warm  and  fuU  hearts,  sparkles  in  the  gleams  of  pleasant  wit  and 
Lu:i.v^ar.  The  homes  of  Methodists  ovght  to  be  the  brightest  and 
happiest  out  of  heaven.  We  have  aJ]  the  essential  elements  to  make 
them  such;  the  literature,  the  hymns,  the  tunes,  the  devotion,  the 
social  enjoyments — in  fact,  everything  to  render  them  cheerful  and 
attractive  with  a  living  piety. 

Such  homes  would  be  nurseries  for  our  churches — a  perpetual  means 
of  grace  to  the  children.  There  the  young  would  grow  up  like  Samuel 
and  Timothy,  a  seed  to  serve  God  in  their  generation.  The  rule  would 
be  for  them  to  be  saved  at  home,  and  not  in  a  preaching  service  or  a 
revival  meeting.  Baxter  says,  "  I  do  verily  beUeve  that  if  parents  did 
their  duty  as  they  ought,  the  Word  publicly  preached  would  not  be 
the  ordinary  means  of  regeneration  in  the  Church,  but  only  without 
the  Church,  among  practical  heathens  and  infidels."  He  was  greatly 
troubled  about  his  own  salvation,  because  he  could  not  coll  to  mind 
ary  diHtiuct  time  when  he  was  saved,  until,  tracing  his  experience  as 
far  back  as  he  could,  he  found  that  he  had  been  saved  too  soon  to 
recoUect  the  time  of  it.  The  particular  moment,  if  there  was  one,  was 
lost  in  the  dim  memories  of  childhood.  The  love  of  God  had  mingled 
with  the  blessings  of  infancy,  and  the  way  of  sin  he  had  not  known. 

John  Wesley  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  religion  when  a  child  at 
homoi  and  was  so  remarkable  "  for  the  seriousness  of  his  spirit,  and 
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Hie  general  propriety  of  his  behaviour,"  that "  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  was  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  Methodism, 
traced  up  to  its  fountain  head,  must  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of 
all  domestic  piety,  rather  than  of  any  special  evangelistic  enterprise. 
We  are  more  indebted  to  Susannah  Wesley  than  to  Peter  Bohler.  To 
be  like  our  founder,  our  members  must  begin  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
childhood  under  the  influence  of  parental  training  and  example,  and 
continue  to  walk  before  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness  to  the  very 
end  of  life. 

2.  The  institution  of  suitahle  means  in  the  house  for  the  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment and  regeneration  of  children. — All  must  not  be  left  to  the  involuntary 
influence  of  the  life.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  veneration 
and  prayer  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  cannot  in  any  house  be 
omitted  without  immense  loss.  To  read  with  profit,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  system  and  to  accompany  the  reading  with  explanatory  remarks 
and  occasional  questions.  When  this  daunot  be  done  twice  a  day  nor 
even  once,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  busy,  bustling  age,  in  most 
houses,  if  proper  efforts  were  made,  one  hour  a  week  could  be  set  apart 
for  it,  and  something  like  a  regular  service  be  held.  It  was  the  custom 
in  Puritan  households  to  spend  the  Sunday  evening  in  giving  Bible 
lessons  and  catechetical  instruction  to  the  children  and  the  servants. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  Methodists'  homes,  because  we  have  our  most 
important  public  service  at  that  hour,  when  we  should  have  the  whole 
family  with  us  in  the  house  of  God.  But  if  there  be  a  will  to  have  it 
done,  time  will  no  doubt  be  found  for  teaching  the  family  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  building  them  up  in  the  most  holy  faith. 

Should  not  all  Methodists  be  urged  to  use  their  Connexional  cate- 
chisms in  home  training  ?  Every  child  and  servant  might  have  a  copy, 
and  a  question  or  two  be  asked  and  answers  required  daily,  and  the 
whole  reviewed  at  the  weekly  service.  This  would  furnish  the  young 
with  distinctions  and  definitions  of  doctrine  and  Christian  evidences, 
and  thus  fortify  them  against  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  the  age.  If 
such  duties  were  faithfully  attended  to  in  all  our  homes,  we  would  have 
no  fear  respecting  the  next  generation  of  Methodists.  We  might  defy 
either  Popery  or  infidelity  to  lead  our  youth  astray. 

The  prayers  of  the  family  should  be  short  and  simple,  and  refer  to 
the  incidents  which  are  occurring.  Singing  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  service,  and  prepares  the  family  to  join  more  freely  in  the 
praises  of  the  sanctuary.  No  house  is  as  it  ought  to  be  which  has 
not  stated  times,  not  only  for  worship,  but  for  conversation  with  the 
children,  to  ascertain  their  mind  in  relation  to  Divine  things  and  per- 
suade them  to  decide  for  Christ.  Should  not  Methodists  have  a  family 
class-meeting  weekly,  when  all  would  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  any 
question  relative  to  their  circumstances,  trials,  and  temptations,  and 
all  he  encouraged  to  pray  a  few  words,  even  down  to  the  lisping  little 
one,  who  asks,  ••Pleathe  God  bleth  little  maimuy;  bleth  uth  all  for 
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Jethuth  thake?"  Besides  this,  it  is  well  to  take  the  children  apart 
occasionally,  and  converse  yrith  them  in  the  presence  of  God  about  thd 
soul,  Jesns  Christ,  the  judgment  to  come,  the  glorious  provision  of  the 
Gospel  to  make  them  happy  for  ever ;  what  constitutes  real  worth  of 
character ;  what  are  the  elements  of  true  happiness,  and  what  are  the 
objects  which  life  has  been  given  to  accomplish,  should  be  solemnly 
and  frequently  explained  to  them,  and  the  interview  always  end  in 
prayer.  The  great  point  for  parents  to  realise  is,  that,  as  a  sphere  of 
Divine  influence,  the  family  is  equal  to  the  Church.  They  may  regard 
the  place  of  their  abode  as  no  less  holy  than  the  sanctuary,  the  little 
gathering  at  the  fireside  as  no  less  sacred  than  the  assembly  in  a 
church  or  chax)el,  the  instruction  and  service  on  the  domestic  hearth 
as  no  less  efficacious  for  spiritual  ends  than  the  rites  and  observances 
in  the  great  congregation. 

To  train  the  children  in  regular  attendance  on  public  worship  is  also 
a  powerful  means  of  bringing  them  to  Christ  and  Attacliing  them  to 
His  cause.  A  little  fellow  asked  his  parents  to  take  him  to  church 
with  them,  and  they  told  him  he  must  wait  till  he  was  older.  "  Well," 
was  his  shrewd  reply,  "  you'd  better  take  me  now,  for  when  I  get 
bigger  I  may  not  want  to  go."  If  parents  regard  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  as  a  pleasure  and  not  merely  a  duty,  their  children  will 
generally  wish  to  attend,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enforce  it  by 
an  act  of  compulsion.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  Sabbath 
one  of  irksome  restraint  and  burdensome  requisitions ;  not  one  that  will 
be  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  interruption  to  the  amusements  and  pur- 
suits of  the  week,  but  r,nticipated  as  a  day  of  rest  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment. We  much  like  the  idea  of  catechising  the  children  on  the  sermons 
they  hear,  as  well  as  on  the  doctrines,  duties,  fa^ts,  and  privileges  of 
Christianity,  as  taught  in  our  forms  of  catechism.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  these  means  would  prevent  at  least  the  majority  of  youug 
people  from  forsaking  the  altars  of  God  and  the  courts  of  Zion. 

3.  The  exclusion  from  the  family  circle,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  all  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  influences. — We  scarcely  need  indicate  the  channels 
through  which  these  influences  come.  The  books  that  are  brought  into 
the  house,  the  persons  who  visit  it,  the  social  entertainments  provided, 
and  the  companionships  formed,  are  sources  of  good  or  bad  influences 
which  enter  into  the  mental  and  moral  being,  and  become  interwoven 
with  the  very  life  of  children.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  superabundant 
supply  of  light  literature  as  more  or  less  dangerous.  Young  people  feed 
upon  it  until  they  have  no  appetite  for  anything  soUd  and  substantial. 
Books  which  deal  with  unreal  persons  and  things— with  scenes,  events, 
and  characters  far  removed  from  the  facts  of  existence — unfit  and  inca 
pacitate  the  mind  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  It  is  a  grievous  mistake 
for  those  who  desire  to  attach  their  families  to  Methodism,  not  to  supply 
them  with  an  attractive  and  wholesome  literature,  and  especially  with 
the  magazines  and  various  works  issued  by  our  Connexional  Book-rooms. 
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We  ehonlcl  not,  moro  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  expose  car 
children  to  influences  hostile  to  Metbodism  in  school,  business,  and 
social  life.  Too  often  there  is  but  little  care  as  to  what  teachings  and 
surroundings  they  come  under  at  school  or  business.  If  there  be  some 
anxiety  not  to  endanger  their  morals,  there  is  not  much  thought 
whether  their  Methodism  or  religion  will  be  safe.  At  the  most  critical 
time  of  their  life  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  conditions  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  deaden  their  moral  sense,  and  alienate  them  from  the 
Churches  of  their  fathers.  We  were  pleased  to  read  the  earnest  words 
spoken  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  on  this  point.  One  gentleman 
stated  that  he  knew  three  county  magistrates,  one  a  Congregationahst, 
one  a  Baptist,  and  another  a  Methodist ;  the  two  former  sent  their 
children  to  Church  schools,  and  all  had  forsaken  Nonconformity.  The 
Methodist  took  care  that  his  children  were  guarded  in  youth — that  they 
were  kept  under  godly  Methodist  influences,  and  five  out  of  his  seven 
children  had  become  members  of  the  Methodist  Society.  Mr.  Holden 
said  it  had  cost  him  much  to  educate  his  family  in  'Methodist  schools ; 
but  the  result  was  worth  far  more  than  the  expense,  for  his  children 
were  members  of  the  Church,  and  engaged  in  God's  work.  The  sphere 
of  Methodism  is  now  large,  and  comprehends  a  sufficient  variety  of 
rank,  and  of  profitable  and  honourable  employment,  and  our  young 
people,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  kept  within  it,  with  the  best 
examples  e\er  before  them. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  some  are  not  well  instructed  in  regard 
to  their  friendships,  and  particularly  the  marriage  union  ?  They  may 
set  their  affections  on  persons  of  doubtful  religious  character,  and  even 
doubtful  morality,  providing  those  persons  are  equal  to  them,  or  a 
degree  above  them,  in  the  social  scale.  There  is  always  going  to  be  a 
good  match  if  there  is  worldly  respectability.  This  infraction  of  the 
Divine  law,  which  allows  believers  to  marry  "only  in  the  Lord,"  is  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  members  being  lost  to 
Methodism.  In  primitive  times  the  sanction  of  the  Church  was 
required  for  the  marriage  of  any  of  its  members.  In  the  Conference 
of  1763  Mr.  Wesley  said,  "Many  of  our  members  have  lately  married 
unbelievers,  even  such  as  were  wholly  unawakened ;  and  this  has  been 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Few  have  gained  the  unbelieving 
wife  or  husband ;  generally  they  have  tliemselves  either  had  a  heavy 
cross  for  life  or  entirely  fallen  back  into  the  world.  To  put  a  stop  to 
this  let  every  jjreacher  publicly  enforce  the  apostle's  caution,  •  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers.'  Let  it  be  also  openly  declared 
in  every  place  that  he  who  acts  contrary  to  this  will  be  expelled  the 
Society.  When  any  such  is  expelled,  let  an  exhortation  be  subjoined, 
dissuading  others  from  following  that  bad  example."  Had  not  we 
better  have  soma  of  these  good  old  rules  reprinted  in  our  Conference 
minutes  ? 
i.  An  intelligent  and  conscientious  attachment  on  the  part  of  parents 
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themselves  to  Methodism. — Is  not  the  want  of  this  the  cause  of  many 
failing  to  connect  their  families  permanently  with  our  churches  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  he  Christians ;  we  must  be  Methodists ;  and  let  our 
children  see  that  we  regard  the  system  so  called  and  distin^ished  as 
the  highest  form  of  Christian  and  church  life.  Seeing  the  value  of 
Methodism,  not  simply  in  our  declared  opinions,  hut  in  its  lovely  effects 
upon  our  lives  and  conversation,  they  will  learn  to  regard  it,  not  as  a 
human  institution  to  which  our  partialities  or  om  prejudices  have 
attached  us,  but  as  a  Divinely-appointed  systerc  .  t  eligion  and 
happiness. 

That  they  may  profit  by  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry 
amongst  us  we  must  ourselves  respect  the  minister's  holy  vocation,  and 
be  painstaking  to  make  them  understand  and  respect  it  too.  If  they 
but  hghtly  esteem  the  messengers  of  God's  mercy  they  will  be  in 
danger  also  of  rejecting  the  message  itself.  Let  parents  be  careful 
not  to  o£fend  against  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  against  the  com- 
mands of  God,  against  their  own  souls,  and  against  the  highest 
interests  of  their  families,  by  uncharitable  or  unguarded  remarks 
about  the  men  who  hold  the  most  sacred  and  important  ol£ce  ever 
entrusted  to  human  beings. 

Methodist  parents  ought  to  make  known  to  their  children  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  their  several  denominations,  that  an  intelligent 
choice  may  be  made.  But  we  neod  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  those  little  barriers  which  divide  the  various  branches  of  the  great 
Methodist  family,  and  which  we  rejoice  to  see  are  becoming  beautifully 
less,  as  to  the  broad  and  general  features  of  Methodism,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  are  proud  enough  to  think  we  have  over  all  other 
Christian  denominations.  Let  us  often  address  to  our  children  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  "  Mark  well,  and  behold  with  thine  eyes,  and 
hear  with  thine  ears,  all  that  I  say  unto  thee  concerning  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  laws  thereof" 
(Ezek.  xliv.  5).  Parents  who  train  their  children  on  the  principle  thai 
they  may  go  to  any  church  where  they  can  feel  most  comfortable, 
need  not  wonder  when  it  seems  to  be  most  comfortable  for  them  to 
go  nowhere.  If  Methodism  is  the  best  for  us,  is  it  not  likely  to  be  the 
best  for  our  children  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  unseemliness  c:  families  being  divided  in  their 
Church  connections,  is  it  not  most  ungrateful  to  be  careless  whether  or 
not  our  sons  and  daughters  be  permanently  attached  to  Methodism  ? 
Under  its  influence,  with  God's  blessing,  we  have  obtained  our 
spiritual  illumination,  our  Christian  peace,  our  gracious  transfor- 
mation, and  the  immortal  hope  of  a  heavenly  inheritance  ;  indeed, 
all  that  we  hold  dear.  When  we  look  at  lower  things,  nnder  its 
shadow  many  have  acquired  manifold  temporal  advantages.  In  all 
respects  it  claims  their  attachment  as  an  availing  form  of  godliness, 
which  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
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to  come.  To  be  indifferent  to  its  preservation  and  continued  effi- 
ciency in  the  -n'orld,  or  its  influence  in  and  upon  the  future  character, 
relations,  and  circumstances  of  our  children,  would  be  the  ntoaost 
inconsistency  and  the  deepest  ingratitude. 

Then  how  to  transmit  inward  religion — true  Methodism— to  "the 
generation  to  come,"  is  the  great  problem  we  have  to  solve ;  how  to 
find,  as  Dr.  Osborn  a  few  years  ago  so  admirably  put  it,   "the  con- 
necting link  between  the  baptismal  font  and  the  Lord's  table."    For 
this  we  are  persuaded  we  shall  have  to  look  more  to  the  family  than 
we  have  done.     We  must  teach  our   people  how  to  realise  God's 
saving  grace  in  domestic  worship  and  Christian  nurture ;  and  not  only 
in  the  Sunday-school  and  the  sanctuary.    But  parents  and  teachers, 
ministers  and  leaders,  will  have  to  combine  that  the  great  end  may  be 
gained.     As  the   late  Rev.  S.  Jackson  said,  "We  must   be  at  the 
children,  or  the  millennium  is  a  long  way  off."     Those  who  rock  the 
cradle  have  the  Church's,  as  well  as  the  nation's,  destinies  in  their 
hands.    Daniel  Webster  said  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  states- 
man of  America,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  What 
is  to  be  the  salvation  of  our  nation  ?  "    After  a  few  moments'  thought 
Jefferson  replied,   "  This  nation  will  be  saved,   if  saved  at   all,   by 
teaching  the   children  to  love  the    Saviour."     Methodist  Churches 
cannot  always  live  solely  by  conquest,  by  conversions  from  without, 
by  a  kind  of  Gospel  campaigning.    While  they  continue  to   make 
sallies  and  excursions  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  they  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  grow,  and  populate,  and  become  powerful  from  within. 
"As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  children  of  youth." 
To  neglect  them  is  to  commit  a  great  military  blunder.    It  is  to  leave 
our  arrows  to  rust  and  become  blunt  and  totally  unfit  for  use,  when 
they  ought  to  be  collected,  polished,  and  sharpened  for  the  day  of 
battle.    God  says  to  His  faithful  people,  "  Thou  shalt  see  thy  children's 
children  and  peace  upon  Israel."     The  results  of  a  system  which,  by 
God's  blessing,  transmits  our  principles  and  practices  from  generation 
to  generation,  will  be  general  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  recorded  that  Cyrus,  when  besieging  Babylon,  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  the  city  stood,  as  being  at 
once  the  cause  of  its  security,  by  shutting  out  its  enemies,  and  the 
source  of  it^  internal  prosperity.    He  therefore  devised  the  plan  of 
cutting  channels  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  stream  of  the  river 
out  of  its  natural  and  proper  course.    By  this  means  he  obtained  an 
easy  entrance  for  his  troops,  and  doomed  the  city  to  slow  but  certain 
decay.    That  illustrates  the  stratagems  of  the  devil  to  prevent  the 
universal  triumphs  of  Christianity.    It  is  high  time  to  interrupt  his 
proceedings  and  frustrate  his  plans  by  repairing  and  keeping  up  the 
banks  of  the  river  from  which  our  great    stores  of  supply  come,  and 
that  our  youth  may  glide  onward  to  the  city  of  God,  at  once  its  defence 

and  glory,  and  the  source  of  its  increase  and  perpetuity. 
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Rev.  J.  McH.  Farley  (Methodist  EpiHcopal  Zion  Church)  said :  Mr. 
President,  Fathers,  and  Brethren, — Tlie  time  allowed  me  to  diHcuss 
this  all  •  important  subject,  so  oKsential  to  the  interests  of  true 
Methodism,  is  too  short  to  do  it  justice :  "  The  Training  of  Children  in 
Christian  Homes ;  so  as  to  bring  them  to  Christ  and  attach  them  to 
Methodism."  The  necessity  of  an  early  and  proper  training  of  plants 
and  animals  is  nuiversally  admitted  to  be  wise.  The  gardener  has  his 
trellis  for  vines,  and  his  sapling;-)  are  guarded  with  the  utmost  caro,  lost 
the  trees  in  after  years  should  be  noted  for  their  barrenness  and 
deformity.  The  wisdom  of  such  action  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
resnlts.  The  young  are  an  important  element  in  society.  Their  power 
has  been  recognised  in  the  success  of  every  movement.  Cataline 
would  pave  the  way  for  his  conspiracy  by  poisoning  the  minds  of  the 
Boman  youth.  If  Socrates  would  bring  in  a  new  divinity,  and  spread 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  he  begins  with  the  Athenian 
youth  as  a  means  to  that  end.  This  same  truth,  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  young,  is  as  forcible  as  ever.  The  children  are  the  hope 
of  the  Church,  upon  them  are  to  come  solemn  and  thrilling  responsi- 
bilities. Hence  the  training  of  the  youth  in  principles  of  Christianity 
and  the  doctrines  of  Methodism  is  a  vital  constituent  in  the  fuller 
development  of  these  great  principles  and  doctrines.  The  proper 
starting-point  in  this  work  is  certainly  the  Christian  home.  In  the 
family  circle,  we  hear  the  name  of  God  and  Christ.  It  is  but  natural, 
then,  that  these  religious  impressions  should  be  followed  by  instruction 
in  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Church.  To  moke  such  training  effectual  we  must  begin  early ;  for  the 
most  lasting  impressions  are  those  made  at  this  period  of  life.  The 
effect  of  neglect  at  this  stage  is  sure  to  appear  iu  after  life.  Early 
home  training  is  the  best.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  firmly  fixed  iu  the 
mind,  and  acted  upon  in  the  life.  In  childhood  there  is  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  parents,  and  hence  a  corresponding  reliance  on  what 
they  teach.  If  the  parent  is  a  dwarf  the  child  thinks  he  is  a  giant,  so 
he  gets  his  jump  or  knee  ride.  Parents  may  be  in  poor  circumstances, 
but  if  the  boy  gets  his  penny,  he  thinks  his  father  a  millionaire.  If 
papa  says  a  thing  is  this  or  that,  it  must  be  so,  because  papa  said  it. 
Now  children  have  this  same  disposition  in  reUgion  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  things  of  life.  The  interest  they  feel  in  Christ  and  Methodism 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  home  influence.  This  is  the  great  centre 
of  all  influences  that  are  good  and  great.  "  The  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world."  The  idea  here  set  forth  loses  none  of  its  force 
when  applied  to  the  Church.  "  Like  begets  like."  The  influence  of  the 
parent,  if  properly  exercised,  will  produce  the  desired  effect  in  leading 
children  to  Christ  and  attaching  them  to  Methodism.  As  in  physical, 
so  often  in  spiritual  resemblances,  the  children  bear  the  reflected,  if 
not  direct,  likeness  of  the  family.  It  is  here  we  mould  the  character, 
determine  the  course,  and  often  shape  the  whole  future  of  the  youth. 
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And  if  onr  homes  be  what  our  heavenly  Father  intends  thoy  should  be, 
there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  training  our  children  for  Christ  and  the 
Church ;  for  the  fruits  of  a  jtious  growth  will  always  adorn  the  family 
branches.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  want  of  a  more  careful  and  compre- 
hensive training  in  Methodist  homes  has  greatly  retarded  Methodism. 
Owing  to  this  neglect,  many  children  have  left  the  Metliodist  persuasion 
and  identified  themselves  with  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Churcli. 
We  have  often  seen  our  sons  in  other  pulpits,  and  our  daughters  form- 
ing centres  of  influence  more  favourable  to  the  success  of  denominations 
not  our  own.  But  if  our  children  are  correctly  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Church,  the  utility  of  our  discipline  and  government, 
they  will  be  more  easily  brought  to  Christ,  and  will  have  an  attach- 
ment for  Methodism  which  will  exclude  any  fear  for  the  future 
Bucccss  of  the  Church.  Since  example  is  more  persuasive  than  pre- 
cept, it  is  evident  that  the  progress  of  our  work  will  depend  largely 
upon  this  mode  of  instruction.  Children  should  see  in  us  a  practiciil 
demonstration  of  what  we  endeavour  to  set  forth  theoretically.  Again, 
one  great  hindrance  in  the  effort  of  many  parents  to  bring  their  children 
to  Christ  and  attach  them  to  Methodism,  is  the  temper  and  spiiit  in 
which  they  administer  correction.  Some  are  harsh  and  rude,  threaten- 
iugBevere  punishment  for  small  offences  :  others  correct  in  great  anger, 
and  often  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  offence.  It  mast  be 
clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  such  careless,  thoughtless,  and 
even  cruel  action  cannot  be  i^roductive  of  much  good.  We  should  cor- 
rect in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  not  to  satisfy  a  spiteful  disposition,  bat  to 
meet  the  demands  of  justice.  Certainly  we  should  be  positive,  but 
tender  and  loving,  not  exercising  over  them  a  lordly  sway  as  masters, 
but  exhibiting  those  more  attractive  traits  of  parental  affection  and 
Christian  grace.  By  this  means  we  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we 
are  seeking  the  children's  welfare  and  not  showing  mere  authority, 
and  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  results  of  true  piety,  and  awaken  a 
growing  interest  in  Methodism.  But,  again,  many  parents  confound 
their  work,  in  this  particular,  with  that  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 
They  think  they  can  consistently  throw  the  responsibility  of  this  work 
on  him.  If  we  would  secure  greater  results  for  the  glory  of  Christ  and 
the  good  of  Methodism,  there  must  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility. 
Each  must  do  his  specified  and  clearly-defined  work.  "  This  transfer 
of  duty,"  says  another,  "is  a  most  unnatural  evil.  Shall  our  children 
be  turned  away  from  their  father's  table  and  sent  to  find  bread  at  the 
bands  of  others  ?  God  forbid."  Again,  we  fear  there  is  not  that  strict 
adherence  to  the  Catechism  of  our  Church  that  one  would  expect  to 
see.  More  attention  in  this  direction  will  give  more  encouraging  results 
for  Christ  and  Methodism.  In  fact,  every  child  should  be  able  to  repeat 
our  entire  Catechism  as  early  as  possible.  Many  Methodist  children 
can  repeat  the  catechism  of  other  Churches  with  more  accuracy  than 
their  own.    Hence  the  results.    If  we  would  have  flourishing  schools 
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and  chnrclioB,  lot  the  home  training,  in  every  possible  featnro  of 
MethodiHHi,  bo  thorough  and  complute.  This  done,  we  luay  be  aHHiirod 
that  MethodiHtn  will  more  than  equal  its  former  achiovonionts  in  brin^r. 
iug  miiny  to  the  croHB  of  GhriHt,  so  that  in  its  light  they  may  hoo  thuir 
fiiuH,  repuiit  and  be  baved  through  the  merits  of  Christ's  blood.  IIuw 
Holcinn,  then,  is  the  work  that  devolves  upon  purouts  and  guardian!)  t 
Ood  coniiuits  to  oar  keeping  and  nurture  the  little  ones  of  whom  Christ 
Haid, '*  Suffer  them  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  thorn  not."  Ilow 
many  have  a  just  appreciation  of  their  task  ?  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duty — to  ourselves,  to  Christ  and  the 
Church — so  that  our  children  may  be  trained  "  in  the  way  they  should 
go,"  and  "  that  our  sous  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth ; 
that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones  polished,  after  the  sitnili. 
tudo  of  a  palace."  Nay  more,  that  they  may  be  as  "  trees  of  righteous- 
ness whose  branches  shall  be  laden  with  immortal  fruits,  and  whone 
leaves  shall  give  health  to  the  nations."  Then  may  we  in  all  the  fiihiess 
of  trutli  exclaim,  "  Happy  is  that  people  that  is  iu  such  a  easel  Yoa, 
happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  1 " 

Rev.  Al-EXANDEn  Reid  (Aiistmlinn  Methodist  Cliiirch)  :  I  bep  to  snhmit 
the  following  propositioiiH  :  "  1.  All  baptised  children  are  to  bo  ref^iinlid 
as  infant  iuenil)er8  of  the  Church,  potentially  Christian  in  character,  and 
having,  in  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  Christ,  a  claim  to  all  sucii 
privileges,  and  being  responsible  for  all  such  duties  as  are  appro[)riat('  to 
their  tender  years.  2.  Parents  are  primarily  and  mainly  responsible  for  the 
Christian  nurture  of  their  own  children.  3.  To  assist  parents  in  tlie  ,i,'odly 
upbringing  of  their  children,  and  to  ascertain  that  they  are  faithfully 
training  their  families  for  Christ,  are  principal  duties  of  the  pastoral  ollicc. 
and  objects  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  our  meetings  for  Cliuroli 
fellowship.  4.  Every  Sabbath-school  teacher  must  be  a  true  Christian,  iinil 
is  to  be  recognised  as  sustaining  the  same  relation  to  his  scholars  as  does  a 
class  leader  to  the  members  entrusted  to  his  spiritual  oversight.  5.  The 
minister  shall  meet  the  Sunday-school  classes  periodically  and  separately  in 
the  same  way  that  ho  meets  the  classes  of  the  adult  members,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  spiritual  state  of  the  children  and  affording; 
them  suitable  counsel.  6.  An  examination  of  scholars  who  shall  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  the  subjects  of  religious  knowledge 
and  Christian  experience,  shall  be  held  annually  by  the  minister  and  lenders' 
meeting.  Those  children  who  give  evidence  of  being  regenerate  shall  be 
publicly  received  by  the  Church  at  the  Lord's  Table  as  accredited  and 
professed  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  7.  Those  scholars  who  fail 
to  satisfy  the  examiners  shall  be  kept  on  probation  during  good  behaviour, 
with  a  view  to  presenting  themselves  at  a  subsequent  examination."  It 
has  been  contended  that  children  being  naturally  depraved,  are  consequently 
not  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  Christ's  Church  ;  but  I  contend  that  tiie 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Church  which  is  based  upon  that 
GoKpel,  are  intended  for  men  as  sinncra  ;  and  that  children  are  not  to  be 
converted  by  some  outside  agency,  and  occupy  some  outside  sphere,  there- 
after, in  consequence  of  what  has  been  done,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Church.  But  children  are  to  bo  kept  in  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
experiencing  that  saving  change  which  is  most  likely"  to  take  place  while 
they  are  encircled  by  those  holy  influences  which  are  inseparable  froni 
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godly  pnrfnt'i,  nnd  from  a  Rodly  Clinrch  nipnihor«hip.  With  rpffnnl  to 
j)ari'iitH,  Hoiiie  will,  pcrhups,  I»e  inulincd  to  my  that  tbt  v  ofu  to  bo  exutiHed 
for  (loltV'fttinja:  a  part  o£  thpi.  diiticii  to  tho  ^ul'li'ith-ncliool  teaciicr.  Now 
it apiKiirH  to  ino  that  a  purciit  who  is  a  tmo  niiiii,  to  Hiiy  nothing  of  heitig  ii 
true  Chrirttiun,  will  roHciit  uny  iiitorforenco,  any  outHido  aj^ency,  timt  will 
deprive  iiini  of  tho  holiest  work  und  tho  inont  gratrfying  privilejfo  it  in 
poHsihle  for  a  hiniinn  being  to  experience.  What  can  l)o  more  deliv^htfnl 
(0  n  fiitlHT  or  a  mother  than  tho  holy  privilege  of  training  childrti.  whom 
(iod  has  given  thoin  to  educate  not  merely  for  timo  but  for  eternivV  i*  Tin; 
idea  thiit  parents  are  incapablo  and  iuconipctt'iit,  and  that  other  ajfcnoy 
must  lie  eniployi'd,  is  one  which  no  true-hearted  father  will  tolerate. 

Kkv.  J.  I>  Qepen  f  VVesleyan)  :  Reference  has  been  made  by  a  previous 
sppiiker  to  the  necessity  of  meclitation  in  connection  with  tho  reading  of 
Scrijituro.  We  have  f  uffered  greatly  in  some  cases  from  tho  levity  with 
wliicli  the  Sacred  Volume  has  been  treated  in  our  families.  We  should,  I 
tiiiiik,  most  strenuously  deprecate  anything  like  Scriptural  parody  or  joking. 
We  hear  much  in  our  day  of  the  error  of  bibliolatry ;  (  t!  ink  we  are  not 
much  in  danger  of  falling  into  that  error,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
reasonable that  we  should  look  for  the  salvation  and  spiritual  prosiuTity  of 
our  children  unless  wo  support  in  the  family  the  Divine  dignity  of  the  Biblo. 

Rev.  Alexander  Mautin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Asbury  Uiiiversity,  MethodiHt 
Episcopal  Church):  As  parents  and  as  pronclicrs  wo  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  with  tho  fact  that  chil  Ihood  and  youth  are  the  proper  seasons  of 
conversion.  Then,  if  ever,  is  laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundation  of  pure 
and  noble  Christian  character.  Are  we  not  in  danger  sometimes  in  our 
large  devotion  to  evangelistic  work  and  tho  peril  of  those  grown  up  in  sin 
to  Id.se  sight  of  our  duty  to  the  young  ?  We  hold  not  only  to  broad  lines 
of  demarcation  between  a  regenerate  und  an  unregenerato  state,  but  also  to 
sharp  and  nuirked  modes  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  The  ideal 
Church  with  many  ia  that  of  a  grand  recruiting  army,  increasing  its 
strength  with  largo  accessions  from  tho  grown-up  ranks  of  the  adversary, 
while  the  children  of  its  own  people,  and  the  best  season  for  bringing 
them  to  Clirist  and  training  in  His  love  and  service,  is  too  much  neglected. 
They  are  taught  the  Catechism,  perhaps,  and  are  sent  to  Sunday-school ; 
but  too  much  of  this  is  mere  form,  and  there  is  too  little  of  direct  and  of 
loving  care  to  have  them  not  in  naniv  only,  but  also  in  felt  and  glad  ex- 
perience, acquainted  with  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  personal  Saviour.  If  we 
could  only,  all  of  us,  be  led  to  see  and  feel  that  while,  in  certain  aspects, 
the  Church  is  an  army  and  should  carry  on  unceasing  war  against  the  hosts 
and  tho  entrenchments  of  sin,  it  is,  and  is  designed  to  be,  much  more 
really  a  family,  not  simply  to  help  and  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  but 
more  especially,  and  as  one  of  tho  grandest  ends  and  objects  of  its  being, 
to  feed  the  lambs  of  the  Saviour's  flock,  to  see  that  in  earliest  childhood 
Christ  be  formed  in  them,  and  then  by  holy  faith,  and  helpful  work,  and 
cheerful  play,  and  good  society,  and  right  education,  and  all  the  influences 
tImt  tend  to  elevate  and  adorn  humanity,  have  them  grow  up  in  Christ,  wo 
niight  with  confidence  expect  to  see  the  world  speedily  converted.  What 
we  need  more  and  more  is  to  realise  that  our  children  are  in  covenant  rela- 
tion to  God,  that  the  promise  is  as  really  to  them  as  to  ourselves,  that  they 
belong  to  Him  and  to  the  Church  as  really  as  to  their  parents  or  the  family, 
and  that  they  and  we  are  expected  and  required  to  recognise  that  relation, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly.  We  hear  nmch  of  grace  and  our  infinite 
obligations  to  it,  but  we  should  remember  that  next  to  the  gift  of  God's 
dear  Son  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit,  the  next  highest  gift  of  grace  is  the 
power  of  a  self -determining  will,  whereby  these  things  are  usually  very 
much  as  we  please  to  have  them.  God  certainly  wills  their  salvation  in 
childhooil.     This  is  the  only  period  He  has  especially  designated  as  the 
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time  for  this  work.  If  our  wills  accord  with  His,  and  the  right  intuns  in 
the  risht  way  and  at  the  right  season  are  employed,  the  work  will  liu  done. 
We  had  last  evening  a  delightful  time  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
holiness  ;  but  we  should  never  forget  that  conversion  is  the  greatest  bless- 
ing God  can  give  or  man  receive.  That  is  the  foundation  of  holiness  and 
of  all  good.  Then  life  is  imparted,  and  all  else  is  more  or  less  rapid 
growth  and  increase.  If  the  proper  and  Divinely  designated  seed-time  of 
life  is  not  only  neglected,  but  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  preoccupy  the 
ground,  and  sow  hin  tares  therein,  there  is  most  serious  danger  of  all  (jcing 
lost.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  right  course  is  pursued,  and  all  else  is 
subordinated  to  it,  we  may  with  confidence  hope  for  the  best  results. 

Key.  Dr.  W.  B.  Pope  (Wesleyan)  :  I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words 
on  behalf  of  the  principle  that  has  been  so  admirably  expressed  this  iiiorning 
— the  necessity  of  teaching  in  our  families  as  well  as  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
our  own  Catechisms.  Nothing  could  be  more  excellently  stated  tlum  the 
observation  of  the  essayist  as  regards  the  incorporation  of  our  principles 
with  the  infancy  of  children,  weaving  them  into  the  very  tissues  of 
their  life  while  those  tissues  are  being  formed.  What  I  exceedingly 
valued  in  his  remarks,  and  shall  read  with  great  interest  when  they  are 
published,  and  what  has  been  touched  upon  again  and  again  since,  is  the 
sacred  and  blessed  fact  that  behind  and  around  and  boneath  all  catechetical 
instruction  there  is  a  specific  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  child reu  sealed 
to  them  in  baptism.  I  do  not,  however,  rise  to  speak  of  that,  but  of  the 
importance  of  Methodists  teaching  their  children  our  Catechisms  if  they 
would  retain  them  in  their  own  communion.  Children  love  a  system  of 
thought  and  of  teaching  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  they  are  taught 
systematically  to  go  through  their  catechism — that  is,  the  doctrinal  part 
of  it  iirst,  and  then  that  which  gives  them  the  history  of  Scripture  itself— 
they  will  hold  it  fast  always.  I  speak  from  experience,  and  an  experience 
confirmed  by  that  of  many  present  when  I  say,  that  the  principles,  the 
definitions,  the  Scriptural  proofs  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  will  abide  with 
them  through  life.  I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  children  who  have  been 
steeped  in  the  Catechism,  or  in  whom  the  Catechism  has  been  steeped  in 
early  childhood,  have  ever  left  the  communion  that  trained  them  in  that  wa}'. 
Nor  was  it  for  that  purpose  alone  that  I  rose.  I  desire  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  importance  at  this  (Ecumenical  gathering  of  such  a  united  revision 
of  our  several  Catechisms  as  might  tend  greatly  to  further  the  unity  amongst 
Methodists  that  must  some  day  exist.  We  have  all  our  Catechisms,  and  we 
have  all  of  us  been  revising  them.  I  presume  there  was  one  original 
ultimate  Catechism  upon  which  our  various  revisions  have  been  made. 
The  old  Catechism  has  been  amended  and  revised  in  America — I  know  it 
has  been  revised  again  and  again  by  ourselves — and  I  dare  say  it  has  been 
revised  in  other  communions.  Now,  I  should  like  a  concert,  or  combination, 
or  an  efi'eotive  collation  of  these  several  revisions,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
one  best  of  all  revisions  emerge  from  the  whole.  I  speak  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  small  committee,  the  labours  of  which  in  this  direction 
have  been  accepted.  We  have  a  revision  of  our  own,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  very  short  time,  in  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  expand  the  theology  and  extend  the  Scripture  references, 
making  it  not  only  a  Catechism  proper,  but  also  in  a  certain  sense  a  hand- 
book of  the  Bible.  We  have  introduced  in  it  the  invaluable  results  of  that 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  common  to  America  and  to 
England.  I  hope  the  Catechism,  when  it  is  issued,  will  find  acceptance 
amongst  all  Metliodist  bodies  ;  and  if  they  will  themselves  endeavour  to 
make  some  use  of  it  in  the  revision  of  their  own  several  Catechisms,  I 
think  the  result  will  be  one  in  perfect  accord  with  the  principles  of  this 
(Ecumenical  Conference,  and  a  worthy  monument  of  it. 
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Bishop  Simpson  :  I  sympathise  with  all  that  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  careful  training  and  catechetical  instruction  of  the  children  of 
Methodisui  in  order  to  preserve  them,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  from  a  very 
extended  observation  in  many  places,  I  am  satislied  that  there  is  a  training 
in  the  family  which  is  of  still  more  service  in  retiiiiiing  our  children  than 
even  these  things  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  have  observed  that 
wherever  in  families  the  Church  is  spoken  of  with  affection  and  love,  and 
where  the  ministers  are  sustained  by  the  people,  children  grow  up  into  a 
love  for  our  doctrines  and  usages  ;  and  wherever  m  families  there  is  a  sort 
of  fault-finding,  whether  in  ministers'  or  laymen's  families,  you  find  the 
children  wandering  away.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  influences  they  are  exercising  over  their 
children  when  they  find  fault  with  the  ministers  in  their  sermons,  or  with 
the  order  of  the  Church,  or  with  their  fellow  Christians.  I  simply  wish  to 
call  attention  to  that  point  which,  so  far  1  as  have  observed,  is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  the  alienation  of  our  children  from  the  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bennett  (^Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  The  experience 
and  observation  of  this  whole  Conference  must  convince  us  that  no  subject 
has  been  presented  to  our  consideration  of  greater  importance  than  that  now 
before  us.  The  sad  losses  sustained  by  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  by  the  departure  of  our  children  from  our  Church  into  other  com- 
munions, must  convince  us  that  to  this  subject  we  should  give  our  most 
earnest  attention.  If  Methodism  had  retamed  her  children,  and  they  hitd  stood 
now  in  the  ranks  of  her  ministry  and  in  the  ranks  of  her  godly  njen  and 
women,  her  power  would  have  been  tenfold  what  it  is.  They  have  been 
lost  to  us  ;  and  why  ?  They  have  been  lost  to  us  through  our  own  fault. 
All  education  must  proceed  under  authority.  If  you  educate  a  man  intellec- 
tually merely,  you  make  him  the  means  of  bringing  peril  and  ruin  upon 
the  Church  and  upon  the  community.  If  yon  educate  him  physically,  you 
make  him  a  great  giant  to  contend  with  phj'sical  forces.  If  you  educate 
him  intellectually,  physically,  and  morally,  you  make  him  a  Luther  or  a 
Wesley,  who  could  work  almost  until  his  ninetieth  year.  Our  great  fault  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  have  failed  as  Methodists  to  recognise  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  right  of  children  to  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Sir,  children  are  born  under  the  covenant  of  Christ.  We  fail  to  bring  this 
point  distinctly  before  the  minds  of  our  members,  and  I  say,  as  an 
American  Methodist  preacher,  that  we  have  been  afraid  to  do  it.  We  have 
been  afraid  distinctly  to  bring  forth  that  great  fact,  and  to  insist  upon  it. 
Again,  sir,  failing  on  that  great  point,  we  have  failed  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
our  children  in  our  families  the  full  force  of  CHiristian  truth,  and  to  set 
forth  to  them  their  own  privileges  and  responsibilit}'.  We  have  failed 
again  in  passing  our  children  from  under  the  tuition  of  the  family  into 
Christian  schools  ;  we  have  failed  to  place  them  ui  der  the  autluirity  of 
godly  men  who  would  bring  to  bear  directly  upon  Uieir  consciences  the 
authority  of  God's  Word,  the  only  supreme  a-thority  imder  whieh  a  child 
can  be  trained,  either  intellectually  or  morally.  I  believe  that  in  every 
Christian  family  the  children  should  be  brought  into  the  Church  in  the 
household  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  confirm  this 
position  by  my  ever-blessed  experience.  Out  of  six  children,  all  minors, 
four  are  in  the  Church,  and  were  brought  into  the  Church  in  my  own 
household,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  them  and  learning 
from  them  in  the  household,  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  Sir,  children  are 
nearer  to  Christ  than  any  other  portion  of  humanity.  He  took  them  up  in 
His  arms,  held  them  to  His  heart,  and  blessed  them.  I  do  trust  that  this 
Conference  will  give  no  unequivocal  expressions  on  this  subject,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  influence  going  out  that  the  whole  Church  will  feel  and 
respond  to.  .  . 
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Eev.  H.  a.  Thompson,.  D.D.  (of  the  United  Brethren  Church), 
read  the  following  paper  on  Tlie  Training  of  Children  in  the  Sunday. 
ScJwol  and  Church  so  as  to  secure  the  Largest  Evangelical  Uenominallonal 
Eesults. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Church  has  passed  through 
a  new  experience,  and  to  some  extent  has  been  compelled  to  revise 
her  literature,  to  change  her  plans,  and  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new 
surroundings.  While  the  adults  are,  perhaps,  not  to  have  less 
attention  than  before,  the  child  is  coming  to  the  front  as  the  one 
who  is  henceforth  to  absorb  most  of  her  activity.  The  cry  of  tlie 
child  in  her  midst  is  arousing  the  Church  more  and  more  to  a  con- 
sideration of  its  nature  and  possibilities,  her  own  duty,  and  the  blessed 
results  which  shall  follow  her  enlarged  operations.  The  question, 
"  How  shall  we  train  our  children  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
Chiu'ch  so  as  to  preserve  the  largest  number  of  them  to  the  Church  ? " 
becomes  one  of  the  most  vital  which  can  come  up  for  consideration 
before  any  Church  body. 

I.  There  must  be  a  proper  uvderstanHing  of  the  true  relation  of  (he 
Church  and  the  School.  I  assume  that  the  school  is  the  school  of  a 
particular  denomination.  "  It  is  that  department  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  which  children,  youths,  and  adults  of  the  Church  and 
community  are  thoroughly  trained  in  Christian  knowledge.  Christian 
experience,  and  Christian  work."  It  must  co-operate  with  the  family, 
It  must  use  the  written  Word,  and  depend  for  its  efficiency  on  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  the  work  of  conversion  has  in  any  case  been  neg- 
lected, it  must  look  after  this ;  but  its  main  work  is  the  training  and 
growth  of  disciples.  It  is  not  simply  for  children,  but  for  persons 
of  all  ages.  As  the  Church  includes  in  her  services  children  as  well 
as  adults,  so  the  Church  school  in  turn  includes  adults  as  well  as 
childi-en. 

The  Church  school  seems  to  be  a  necessity  if  we  would  reach  the 
highest  success  in  the  Christian  life.  Where  the  methods  of  the  school 
have  prevailed  the  youth  have  been  better  cared  for,  and  better  results 
accomphshed  than  where  neglected.  Says  Baxter :  "  In  private  we 
can  take  our  wr  rk  gradat'im,  and  take  our  hearers  with  us  as  we  go, 
and  by  questions  and  their  answers  can  see  how  far  they  go  with  us, 
and  what  we  have  next  to  do.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  public 
preaching  will  not  be  sufficient.  You  may  long  study  and  preach  to 
little  purpose  if  you  neglect  this  duty."  Says  Bridges,  in  his  Chrisiiau 
Ministn/ :  "  The  catechetical  mode  is  decidedly  the  most  effective  to 
maintain  attention,  elicit  intelligence,  convey  information,  and,  most 
of  all,  to  apply  the  instruction  to  the  heart."  The  biographer  of 
Archbishop  Usher  says :  "  He  found  catechising  an  excellent  way  to 
build  up  souls  in  the  most  holy  faith,  and  that  none  were  more  sound 
and  serious  Christians  than  those  who  were  well  instructed  in  these 
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fundamental  principles.  This  was  the  way  Reformation  was  advanced 
in  Europe,  and  Christianity  in  the  primitive  days,  and  this  will  be 
found  the  princii^al  way  to  keep  them  alive,  to  maintain  their  vigour 
and  flourish." 

Says  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  :  "  Long  observation  has  satisfied  me  that  a 
principal  reason  why  instruction  and  exhortation  from  the  pulpit  are 
so  little  efficacious,  is  that  they  presuppose  a  degree  of  information  or 
an  acquaintance  with  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  Divine  revelation 
which  by  a  great  part  of  the  hearers  is  not  possessed,  and  which 
would,  best  of  all,  have  been  supijlied  by  catechetical  instruction.  It 
is  exactly  this  kind  of  instruction  which  is  at  the  present  time  most 
urgently  needed  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  of  our  congregations.  It 
is  needed  to  imbue  effectually  the  minds  of  our  people  with  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  to  indoctrinate  them  soundly  and 
systematically  in  revealed  truth,  and  thus  guard  them  against  being 
carried  about  with  every  kind  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  qualify  them 
to  join  in  the  weekly  service  of  the  sanctuary  with  free  understanding, 
and  with  minds  in  all  respects  prepared  for  the  right  and  deep  im- 
pression of  what  they  hear."    (Led.  on  Short  Cat.) 

The  Church  must,  therefore,  have  a  school.  It  must  also  control  it.  I 
do  not  mean  control  in  any  offensive  way,  but  if  the  purposes  for  which 
the  school  was  established  are  to  be  realised,  then  the  Church  must  not 
let  go  her  hold.  She  must  incorporate  the  school  into  her  body,  blood, 
and  life.  As  the  Church  officially  controls  her  session,  her  prayer- 
meeting,  her  missionary  organisations,  and  all  the  other  instrumentali- 
ties by  which  her  work  is  carried  forward,  so  must  she  control  the 
school.  It  may  be  done  directly  "hrouyh  her  official  board,  or  indirectly 
through  her  membership.  The  government  should  be  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Church.  But  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  done,  the 
school  must  be  taught  to  recognise  itself  as  a  part  of  the  Church,  and 
respect  its  regulations. 

II.  The  Church  insist  support  the  School,  It  does  so  at  present  indirectly 
by  the  regular  Sabbath  contributions  obtained  from  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  children  should  not  be  sent  about  during  the  week  to  solicit  money 
for  the  support  of  the  school ;  nor  should  their  penny  contributions  on 
Sabbath  be  used  for  this  purpose.  These  should  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
be  spent  for  the  promotion  of  missionary  work,  and  to  cultivate  in  the 
children  a  disposition  to  give  for  the  good  of  others.  The  current 
expenses  of  the  Sabbath-school  should  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the 
church  expenses,  as  much  as  the  pastor's  salary,  rent  of  building,  light, 
fuel,  or  any  other  necessary  expenses.  The  Church  is  building  up 
herself  by  advancing  the  school.  There  is  no  more  efficient  work  done 
in  the  Church  and  for  the  Church  than  by  those  who  labour  in  this 
department.  In  the  United  States  alone  last  year  there  were  932,383 
teachers  and  workers  in  the  Sabbath-school,  who  gave  at  least  five 
hours  per  week  to  this  cause.    At  the  regular  estimate  of  1  dol.  per 
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week  for  their  services  they  were  worth  932,383  dels,  a  week,  or 
48,400,000  dols.  a  year  to  the  Church.  This  is  more  than  is  contri. 
buted  in  a  single  year  by  all  the  chnrches  of  all  denominations  in  the 
same  section  for  benevolent  objects.  Surely  for  such  a  body  of  earnest 
workers,  the  most  aggressive  as  well  as  the  most  competent  in  her 
borders,  the  Church  could  well  afford  to  provide  adequate  accommoda- 
tion and  pay  running  expenses. 

III.  The  Church  should  furtiinh  competent  teachers  for  the  School.  The 
work  is  too  important  to  leave  this  to  mere  accident.  Not  all  who 
wish  to  teach  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Not  every  good  chnrch 
member  would  make  a  successful  pastor.  If  the  Church  have  within 
her  limits  persons  already  prepared  to  do  the  work,  they  should  be 
selected  and  inducted  into  office.  If  not,  then  training  classes  for  the 
I)roper  training  of  teachers,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  art,  should  be 
organised,  and  the  Church  must  see  that  this  is  done.  If  millions  cau 
be  spent  in  the  education  of  her  ministry,  it  is  not  rash  to  ask  that  a 
few  thousands  be  devoted  to  the  better  preparing  of  her  teachers,  who 
are  to  be  among  her  most  efficient  workers. 

IV.  The  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church  should  be  taught  in  the  School 
I  have  no  patience  with  that  emasculated  Christianity  wliich  allows 
nothing  to  be  taught  to  children  but  glittering  generalities.  If  you 
believe  in  the  principles  of  your  own  Church,  the  best  you  can  do  for 
your  children  is  to  teach  these  same  principles  to  them.  Let  the 
teachers  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Church  which  appoints  thorn 
to  their  work.  If  they  are  in  the  least  disaffected,  they  should  not  be 
teachers  in  a  Church  Sabbath-school.  This  doctrinal  teaching  need 
not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  International  Lessons.  In  a  Metho- 
dist Bclipol  let  these  be  taught  as  understood  and  explained  in  keeping 
with  Methodist  theology  and  Church  practice.  In  an  Episcopal  school 
let  the  lesson  be  taught  from  that  standpoint,  and  so  with  all  other 
denominations. 

In  addition  to  this  general  teaching  I  do  not  see  why  a  supplemental 
lesson,  of  ten  minutes  in  length,  concerning  the  Church,  its  nature, 
practices,  ordinances,  and  so  forth,  should  not  be  taught  every  Sabbath, 
and  to  all  the  classes  ;  and  thus  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  a  few  years 
at  most,  they  would  have  an  intelUgent  idea  of  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  which  Church,  in  all  probability,  they  will  be  induced  to  join. 
Even  if  they  should,  in  after  years,  stray  away  from  this  teaching,  and 
adopt  other  creeds,  which  they  are  not  apt  to  do,  it  is  better  for  them 
to  be  taught  some  definite  system  of  belief  than  to  be  taught  nothing. 

Dr.  Dows  Clark,  of  Boston,  a  venerable  Congregational  clergyman 
of  extensive  experience,  in  an  address  before  the  New  England  His- 
torical  Society,  in  1878,  speaks  of  the  practice  of  teaching  the  children 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  its  effect  upon  a  town  in  which  for 
many  years  he  was  pastor.  *'  The  Catechism  was  as  truly  a  classic  as 
any  other  book.    It  was  taught  everywhere — in  the  family,  in  the 
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school,  in  the  church ;  indeed,  it  was  the  principal  intellectual  and 
religious  pabnlum  of  the  people.  We  had  it  for  breakfast,  and  had  it 
for  dinner,  and  we  had  it  for  supper.  Indeed,  the  ti  .vn  was  saturated 
with  its  doctrines,  and  is  almost  as  much  so  at  the  present  day."  What 
were  the  effects  of  such  persistent  teaching  of  vital  truths  ?  The  same 
yrritcr  says  :  *'  The  general  result  was,  and  still  is,  that  sobriety,  large 
intelligence,  sound  morality,  and  unfeigned  piety  exist  there  to  a 
wider  extent  than  in  any  other  community  of  equal  size  within  the 
limits  of  my  acquaintance.  Revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  great 
frequency,  purity,  and  power,  and  to-day  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  (all  told)  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Xine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  regular  attendants  on  public  worship. 
Thurty-eight  of  the  young  men  have  graduated  from  college,  have 
entered  the  learned  professions,  and  especially  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  several  of  them  have  risen  to  positions  of  the  highest  usefulness 
and  honour.  These,  I  believe,  are  much  larger  percentages  of  educated 
men,  of  Christian  men,  of  useful  men,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
town  in  this  or  any  other  commonwealth." 

V.  Thpre  must  be  a  true  wvderstaii'Ung  of  the  relation  of  children  to  Christ 
ami  the  Church, 

The  mechanic  must  know  the  nature  of  the  instrument  to  be  used, 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  work,  other- 
wise he  will  not  secure  the  result  sought.  If  the  children  are  to  be 
trained  by  the  teacher  and  preacher  so  as  to  become  efficient  members 
of  the  Church,  both  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  relation  already 
existing  as  well  as  the  one  to  be  sought.  These  will  determine  tho 
nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given.  If  the  children  are  held  in  the 
bonds  of  depravity,  then  they  must  bo  taught  their  condition,  and  how 
to  escape  it.  If  they  only  need  to  have  the  childreii's  Redeemer  held 
up  to  them  so  that  their  youthful  affections  may  take  hold  of  Him, 
they  will  need  a  different  kind  of  teaching. 

There  are  three  theories  that  prevail  somewhat  extensively  con- 
cerning the  moral  condition  of  children.  One  is  the  theory  of  special 
election.  It  early  became  prominent  in  the  Christian  Church :  "  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  there  might  bo  in  regard  to  minor  points,  all 
were  agreed  on  this,  that  infants  were  liable  tio  eternal  wrath  on 
account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  baptism,  or  the  decree  of  election,  or 
perhaps  both,  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  death  penalty  or  wash  away 
original  sin."  If  this  be  true,  or  if  it  be  believed  by  a  parent  or  teacher, 
it  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  training  of  the  child.  He  may  be  one 
of  the  elect,  but  after  all  there  is  the  constant  doubt  that  he  may  be  a 
reprobate,  and  therefore  upon  him  all  culture  will  be  wasted.  With 
such  an  incubus  weighing  him  down,  how  can  a  teacher  or  parent  work 
with  the  faith  or  energy  which  should  characterise  one  to  whom  are 
committed  such  vital  interests  ? 

There  is  another  class  who  believe  that  the  human  soul  is  only 
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regenerated  through  baptism.  Some,  who  do  not  go  as  far  as  t^la^ 
believe  that  in  8ome  way,  they  are  not  very  clear  how,  baptism  is 
necessary  for  the  child.  To  accept  the  former,  and  say  that  the  child 
is  saved  because  baptised,  and  that,  as  a  result,  unbaptised  chil(h:cu  are 
lost,  seems  to  be  very  dangerous  ground.  There  are  many  persons  who 
are  baptised  and  yet  show  plainly  they  are  not  converted ;  while  there 
are  many  others  who  evidently  show  the  fruits  of  a  change  of  heart, 
and  yet  have  not  received  this  ordinance.  The  views  we  accept  of 
the  moral  condition  of  children  will  also  determine  the  nature  of  our 
instruction  and  the  manner  of  their  training. 

The  next  is  the  theory  of  Universal  Redemption. — "  As  by  the  offence  of 
one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  so  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 
The  children  born  in  sin  because  of  the  descent  from  Adam,  are  yet 
heirs  of  grace  because  of  their  relation  to  Christ.  Those  children  are 
redeemed,  and  being  redeemed,  they  are  subjects  of  the  influencs  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  not  only  to  remember  the  depravity  they  have 
inherited,  but  the  spiritual  life  which  has  been  imparted  to  them. 
They  are  saved  if  they  die  in  infancy,  because  Christ  has  redeemed 
them.  Those  who  live  are  in  the  same  spiritual  state  until  they  put 
away  God  from  them,  and  become,  of  their  own  choice,  reprobates. 
"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

This  condition  may  be  given  substantially  in  the  words  of  another 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  more  than  one  valuable  suggestion  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper)  as  follows :  "  1.  The  child  is  in  a  state  of 
unconscious  safety ;  the  adult  in  a  state  of  conscious  salvation.  2.  We 
treat  the  child  as  an  unconscious  and  irresponsible  being  ;  the  adult  as 
a  responsible  agent.  8.  The  child  has  reached  his  position  of  un- 
conscious safety  without  choice  or  effort  on  his  part ;  the  adult  by  the 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  faith.  4.  The  unconscious  safety  of  the 
child  is  God's  provision  to  meet  the  necessities  of  an  irresponsible 
being ;  the  conscious  salvation  of  the  adult  believer,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  revealed,  is  God's  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  are 
intelligent  and  accountable." 

With  such  a  connection  of  the  child's  nature  and  relation,  how 
earnestly  and  confidently  parent,  and  teacher,  and  pastor  may  labour 
to  keep  the  child  in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  so  teach  and  train  that 
when  he  ioac^^o  the  line  of  responsibility,  he  may  now,  through  the 
powrr  ol  "  -ir^^vious  training,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  make 
cl.'v  '"f-  0  C  i".s  -^.s  his  portion  for  ever.  The  bent  of  his  nature  and 
thv  •  '  (.  ','  o  •>  surroundings  must  be  and  can  be  counteracted  by  the 
operatiV'*a(?  ui  ti  Foly  Spirit,  and  the  force  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
uurtuxe. 

1.  If  the  theories  already  named  have  been  received  by  pastor  and 
teacher,  and  if  the  practices  of  the  school  and  church  have  been  in 
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keeping  with  them,  the  pastor  will  insist  upon  the  attendance  of  the 
children  at  church.  Were  the  church  and  school  independent,  as 
many  erroneously  suppose,  he  could  not  urge  this  with  so  much  for^  j ; 
but  as  the  school  is  a  church  service,  the  children  need  not  only  the 
school  for  training,  but  the  church  for  worship.  When  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, a  i)art  of  the  services  must  be  in  view  of  their  presence.  There 
may  be  a  special  service  of  ten  minutes  in  length,  or  loss,  for  their 
wants,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  congregations;  or,  if  preferred,  a 
part  of  the  regular  services  may  be  addressed  to  them,  and  a  part 
to  the  adults ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  whole  service  may  be  so  simple 
and  plain  in  thought  and  expression,  that  all  children  of  average 
comprehension  can  understand  it.  A  portion  of  the  singing  services 
should  be  arranged  in  view  of  their  experience  in  the  Sabbath-school. 
The  reading  of  the  Scripture  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  them  to 
participate,  and  in  this  way,  and  in  many  other  ways,  which  the 
ingenious  pastor  will  be  able  to  devise,  their  attention  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  church  service,  and  they  made  to  feel  that  it  is  as  much 
a  place  for  them  as  for  their  fathers ;  and  that  when  absent  without 
good  reason  they,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  derelict  in  duty. 

2.  At  as  early  a  jjeriod  as  is  deemed  best — and  what  this  period  may 
be  must  in  the  main  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pastor  of  the 
church— the  children  should  become  members  of  the  visible  Church. 
That  is,  in  some  public  way  and  in  some  definite  manner  they  should 
be  made  to  realise  that  they  have  thereby  made  a  public  profession  of 
their  faith,  have  taken  upon  themselves  new  obligations,  entered  into 
new  relations,  and  do  not  now  stand  to  the  Church  as  they  did  when 
members  of  the  Sabbath-school.  As  to  what  privileges  this  member- 
ship shall  entitle  them,  the  individual  church  or  the  denomination  may 
determine.  It  might  be  limited  to  the  partaking  of  the  ordinances 
participating  in  the  religious  services,  but  not  entitling  them  to  a  voice 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  administration  of  discipline  until  a  certain 
age,  involving  more  maturity  of  judgment,  is  reached.  There  is  a  loss 
to  the  child,  and  no  gain  to  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  it  out  of 
church  relations.  In  the  position  in  which  children  would  thus  be 
placed,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do  the  Church  any  harm.  If  they 
have  made  choice  of  God  in  their  hearts,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  show 
them  why  they  should  not  have  some  relation  to  the  Church.  It  would 
tend  to  develop  in  them  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  thus  strengthen 
them  for  the  duties  that  await  them  in  after  years. 

3.  Let  these  youthful  church  members  be  organised  into  a  class  or 
classes  for  special  instruction.  The  tendency  with  much  of  our  youth- 
ful church  membership  is  to  allow  it  to  run  almost  exclusively  to 
emotion,  instead  of  building  upon  a  substratum  of  intelligence.  Let 
the  pastor  in  connection  with  a  children's  prayer-meeting  or  experience- 
meeting,  if  he  chooses  to  hold  such,  teach  the  children  a  knowledge  of 
the  ordinances,  fundamental  doctrines,  and  practices  of  the  Chiircbi 
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and  of  the  nature  of  the  new  obligations  which  accompany  them.  Even 
if  these  have  been  taught  in  the  Sabbath-school,  let  them  be  renewed 
in  their  new  relation  by  the  pastor.  Let  them  behold  them  from  this 
new  standpoint,  and  their  horizon  will  widen,  their  intelligence  deepen, 
and  they  be  better  prepared  for  efficient  church  membership-  In  some 
Churches  this  is  done  with  the  baptised  children  ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  may  not  be  an  official  membership  recognised,  and  this 
follow  such  membership  as  a  training  service  for  future  work.  In  tlio 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  is  enjoined  that  "  the  ministers  of  this 
Church  who  have  charge  of  parishes  or  cures  shall  not  only  be  diligent 
in  instructing  the  children  in  the  Catechism,  but  shall  also,  by  stuted 
catechetical  lectures  and  instruction,  be  diligent  in  informing  the  youth 
and  others  in  the  doctrines,  constitution,  and  liturgy  of  the  Church." 
It  is  also  required  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that,  "  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  or  earlier,  the  preacher  in  charge  shall  organise  the 
baptised  children  of  the  church  into  classes,  and  appoint  suitable 
leaders,  male  or  female,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  them  in  class 
once  a  week  and  instruct  them  in  the  nature,  design,  and  obligation  of 
baptism,  and  the  truths  of  religion  necessary  to  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation."  With  pastor,  teacher,  and  members  all  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  views  presented,  and  seeking,  through  the  methods  named, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  to  carry  them  into  efficient  practice,  I 
believe  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  people  would  not  only  be  saved 
to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  but  would  have  an  intelligent  love  for  it, 
and  in  the  near  future  would  become  the  most  efficient  agents  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  home  or  abroad,  to  manage  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Church,  promote  her  literature,  and  give  force  to  all 
the  instrumentalities  which  she  may  lawfully  use  for  strengthening  her 
cords  and  enlarging  her  borders. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Smith,  J.P.  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  then  read  a  paper 
on  Sunday- Schools  and  Evangelical  Denominational  Results. 

I.  The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  me  on  reading  our  subject- 
title,  "  The  Training  of  Children  in  School  and  Church,"  was,  that 
these  werds  themselves  point  to  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the 
vitally-important  subject  to  which  they  relate ;  that  first  condition 
being  the  close  alliance  between  School  and  Church.  I  believe  the 
comparative  looseness  of  this  alliance  has  been  one  great  secret  of 
the  partial  and  irregular  character  of  our  success  in  the  past.  I 
consider  that  the  closer  connection  between  school  and  church  now 
more  generally  adopted  is  the  explanation  of  increasing  success  in  the 
present.  But  I  think  we  may  still  claim  a  more  complete  charter  of 
incorporation  as  the  means  and  guarantee  of  yet  richer  and  more 
assured  success  in  the  future.  The  constitution  and  polity  of  our 
parent  Methodism  represent  the  growth  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
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half,  and  this  dates  from  a  period  nearly  fifty  years  anterior  to  the 
Sunday-school  movement  itself.  Possibly  it  may  be  traced  to  this 
fact  that  our  school  agencies  have  been,  from  their  commencement,  a 
less  intei^al  portion  of  our  societies  than  are  other  departments  of 
usefulness  for  which  greater  importance  will  scarcely  be  claimed. 
And  although  we  rejoice  to  recognise  such  signs  of  improvement  in 
this  respect,  as  for  instance  our  Connexional  Sunday-school  Unions, 
yet  there  still  seems  much  to  be  done  to  repair  this  mistake  of  our 
past  history.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  illustrate  this  point ;  but, 
lest  it  should  be  deemed  a  theoretic  grievance  instead  of  a  practical 
want,  I  must  give  one  instance  of  what  I  mean,  namely,  the  lack  of 
ministerial  visitation  and  support,  so  frequently  felt  liYid  expressed 
by  Sunday-school  workers.  Those  who  thus  complain  are  rightly 
answered  that  any  seeming  ministerial  neglect  is  far  from  being  due 
to  want  of  appreciation  and  sympathy.  But  this  defence  of  the 
ministers — and  we  know  it  to  be  sound — implies  an  impeachment  of 
onr  system.  For,  if  our  ministers  are  so  hard- worked  with  other 
engagements — engagements  sometimes  other  than  the  preaching"  of 
the  Gospel — that  they  have  no  time  for  visiting  and  supervising  our 
schools,  then  this  must  be  taken  to  indicate  comparatively  a  low 
estimate  of  the  department  thus  overlooked.  It  is  this  tacit  assump- 
tion against  which  we  venture  to  protest ;  and  we  claim,  as  our  first 
condition  of  increased  success,  a  closer  union  between  school  and 
church — a  union  which  shall  be  exhibited  in  systematic  pastoral  over- 
sight by  the  ministry,  and  more  active,  co-operating  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  our  people  at  large. 

n.  Then,  we  think,  we  may  at  length  secure  the  second  desideratum 
for  the  successful  training  of  our  children— namely,  the  ablest,  as  well 
as  the  most  devoted,  workers  which  the  Church  can  send  us.  I  would 
apologise  for  even  touching  so  well-worn  a  side  of  this  subject,  but  that 
our  wants  in  this  respect  are  as  pressing  as  thoy  seem  obvious  and 
oft  reiterated.  If  our  schools  are  to  succeed  as  they  ought,  if  the 
infants  are  to  be  attracted,  the  youths  informed,  and,  above  all,  the 
elder  scholars  retained,  we  must  have  the  sympathetic  hearts,  the  well- 
furnished  heads,  the  social  position,  and  the  intellect  of  our  societies, 
and  not  solely  or  chiefly  such  labour  as  is  judged  unfit  for  other  use- 
fulness. I  deprecate  any  attempt  to  graduate  the  importance  of  the 
various  departments  of  God's  work.  But,  unfortunately,  others  do 
that  for  us,  and  place  Sunday-school  teaching  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  Sir,  I  contend  that  that,  at  least,  is  not  our  position.  And  I 
beUeve  that  many  a  useful  and  apt  Sunday-school  worker  has  been 
lured  away  from  us  to  less  usefulness,  less  credit  to  himself,  and  less 
blessmg  to  his  Church  by  the  mistaken  idea— mistaken,  at  least,  as 
fax  as  the  individual  is  concerned— of  higher  labour  in  the  pulpit  or 
elsewhere.  Our  young  men  should  not  so  often  be  encouraged  to  gra- 
duate in  Sunday-school  work  for  some  so-called  higher  spheres.    Such 
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changes  do  not  always  mark  real  promotion  or  net  gain.  Sunday- 
school  Ttsefulness  is  grand  enough  to  furnish  many  of  the  host  and 
wisest  of  us  with  a  lifetime's  earnest  study,  a  lifetime's  blessed  labour, 
and  a  future  life's  reward.  But,  feeling  sure  that  others  wlio  follow 
me  will  more  ably  enforce  this  appeal,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  cliiim 
another  means  to  the  end  set  before  us  in  our  subject. 

III.  Next  to  the  best  men  and  women  whom  the  Church  can  send 
us,  we  want  the  best  material  appliances  which  the  Church  can 
provide,  and  especially  better  buildings  than  those  usually  considered 
good  enough  for  Sunday-schools  in  this  country.  If  we  were  not  here 
as  a  united  band  of  workers,  ignoring  all  distinctions  of  society  or 
nationality,  one  might  shrink  from  exposing  this  drawback  in  our 
arrangements,  the  structural  defectiveness  of  our  school  premises, 
which  amounts,  in  some  parts  of  English  Methodism,  to  a  disgrace. 
But,  recognising  that  we  are  here  to  learn  of  each  other,  I  name  this 
too-frequent  defect  of  uurs  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  from 
some  more  favoured  Transatlantic  fellow- workers  those  suggestions 
and  monitions  which  they  are  so  thoroughly  qualified  to  give,  and  which 
we  non-progressive  Easterns  seem  to  need.  I  feel  sure  that  they  can 
and  will  explain,  not  only  how  schools  and  class-rooms  ought  to  be 
built  and  furnished,  but  the  real  necessity  of  their  being  properly  built 
and  furnished.  I  will,  therefore,  take  leave  of  this  point  by  saying 
that,  before  we  can  approa<ch  our  ideal  of  training  our  children  in 
school  and  church,  some  of  the  increasing  architectural  culture  and 
resources  of  the  present  day  must  be  employed  to  rescue  them  from  the 
cellars  in  which  so  many  are  supposed  to  learn,  and  the  garrets  (the 
uppermost  galleries  of  our  chapels)  from  which  they  are  supposed  to 
hear,  the  Word  of  God. 

IV.  But  granted  everything  we  have  yet  asked  for — a  Church  system 
which  shall  embrace  its  school  agencies  as  belonging  to  and  comprised 
within  itself ;  granted  the  tongues  of  men  or  angels  to  teach  our 
children,  and  the  finest  material  appliances  which  science  can  devise  or 
money  can  buy — we  shall  yet  fail  utterly  of  the  evangelical  denomina- 
tional results  set  forth  in  our  title,  unless  we  realise  that  which  we 
have  scarcely  yet  named — the  motive  power  to  inspire  and  energise 
the  whole.  We  have,  I  mean,  to  recognise  that  these  schools  are  not 
mere  interesting  human  institutions,  but  are,  as  distinctly  as  any,  the 
work  of  God.  We  have  to  hear  His  voice  in  the  call  to  "  Feed  My 
lambs,"  and  thus  to  be  assured,  beyond  all  human  theories,  of  the 
Divine  practicability  of  the  task  assigned  to  us.  We  shall  then  cease 
to  regard  our  schools  as  merely  negative  means  for  the  prevention  of 
certain  evil,  for  keeping  children  out  of  mischief  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  inculcating  such  moral  or  Scriptural  lessons  as  may  be 
of  benefit  at  some  future  period.  We  may  then  hope  to  correct  the 
misconception  and  faithlessness  which  too  often  expect  no  real 
spiritual  work  amongst  the  little  ones,  nor  permanent  good  in  our 
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Bchools  at  an,  and  which  han  nometimes  seemed  to  ns  snnpiciouB  lest 
too  youthful  piety  hhould  contravene  the  doctrine  of  original  Hin.  We 
shall  then  rise  superior  to  the  tradition  which  not  only  prefers  old 
converts  to  young  ones,  but  which  se^ms  even  to  acquiesce  m  our  own 
children  giving  due  evidence  of  their  normal  depravity  as  a  necessary 
precedent  to  conversion  and  entry  into  the  Church  at  a  mature  and 
reHpectable  age.  God  grant  to  all  of  us  and  to  all  our  Churches  a 
higher  and  truer  conception  of  .the  possibilities  of  our  school,  and, 
ubove  all,  of  His  love  for  "  those  little  ones,"  rather  than  to  offend 
wliom,  even  by  our  uncharitable  scepticism,  it  were  bettor  wo  were 
cast,  with  the  millstone  of  our  sinful  doubts,  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Let  us  have  faith,  first  in  Ood,  and  next  in  that  specimen  of  humanity 
freshest  from  His  hands,  the  little  child,  that  to  which  He  Himself  hath 
likened  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  May  we  not  believe — and  then  joy- 
fully  act  on  our  belief — that  these  children  of  our  people,  presented  to 
God  in  baptism,  and  early  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  may  be  led 
through  our  Christian  families  and  schools  into  the  Church  without 
serving  a  previous  apprenticeship  to  the  devil,  being,  by  Divine  grace, 
as  efficaciously  saved  from  sin  as  if,  later  in  life,  they  were  rescued  out 
of  it?  And  we  will  not  part  from  such  a  subject  in  such  an  assembly 
as  this  without  at  least  hoping  and  praying  for  the  day  when  the 
Church,  in  numbering  the  lambs  within  her  fold,  will  no  longer  be 
content  to  tabulate  a  tenth,  a  third,  or  a  half  of  thoso  confided  to  her 
care,  and  the  rest  fled,  she  knows  not  whither ;  but  when,  instead  of 
this  balancing  of  awful  losses  and  insufficient  gains,  she  may,  with 
reverent  gladness,  echo  the  words  of  tlie  Chief  Shepherd,  "  Of  those 
that  Thou  gavesb  Me,  have  I  loat  none." 


li 


Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly  (Weslcyan  Methodist  Church):  I  think  that  those 
to  whom  is  committed  the  training  of  the  young  in  our  Sunday-schools 
should  recognise  two  facts  :  first,  that  they  are  the  nrinisters  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  these  children,  and,  therefore,  to  them  is  committed  a  very 
important  work  ;  and  next,  tliat  they  are  Methodists.  I  think  if  we  went 
to  our  work  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty  first  of  all  to  secure 
gi'cat  evangelical  results,  and,  next,  that  we  ought  to  secure  denominational 
results  also,  it  wouhl  help  us  very  much.  I  am  afraid  we  miss  the  mark 
frequently  because  w"  do  not  directly  aim  at  that  which  should  be  before 
all  workers,  the  conversion  of  the  children,  their  church  membership,  and 
their  retention  in  the  Church.  I  am  afraid,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there 
is  in  this  country  a  great  deal  of  such  scepticism  as  Mr.  Smith  has  referred 
to.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  Satan  has  a  mortgage  on  young  lives 
for  about  sixteen  years,  and  apparently  a  great  many  persons  do  not  expect 
tluir  children  either  .to  be  converted,  or  to  prove  that  they  are  lambs  of 
Christ's  flock.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  Another  mistake  we  make  is  that 
of  supposing  it  to  be  a  very  liberal  thing,  very  broad  in  charity,  not  to  care 
much  about  denominational  results.  But  the  most  bitter  sectaries  are  those 
who  speak  most  strongly  against  denominationalism  ;  and  if  we  act  wisely 
we  shall  most  earnestly  strive  to  get  our  children  well  housed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  that  part  of  it  to  which  we  are  attached,  for  the 
house  we  choose  for  ourselves  ought  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  house 
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for  our  own  children  ;  ho  that  I  truHt  we  simll  put  uwiiy  that  spurious  Hort 
of  hroml  churity  tiiiit  looks  very  pretty,  lik<;  gold  luuf,  but  huH  not  vt:ry 
much  depth  in  it.  I  hIiouM  like  to  nay  that  in  the  HerviceH  whiuh  chililreii 
ure  (expected  to  attend,  there  should  he  distitict  proviHion  nmdo  for  children. 
I  Ixdieve  that  nuiny  of  the  very  able  ministers  who  arc  supposed  only  tu 
preach  to  exalted  intellects  would  very  frequently  do  very  nuich  better 
even  for  the  most  intellectual  of  their  hearers  if  they  preached  so  that  tin- 
children  could  undtirstand  them.  I  believe  that  occasional  services  spceiiilly 
for  children  would  prove  very  helpful,  not  onl^-  to  the  chihlren,  but  to  tin' 
>?rown-up  people.  Wo  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  we  have  many  of  His  lambs,  and  that  anionj;  tin 
large  number  of  chihlren  in  our  schools  are  thousands  just  ready  for  con- 
version,  if  we  would  only  earnestly  seek  their  conversion.  A  (^reat  niid 
in  our  churches  is  not  merely  the  training  of  the  children,  but  ulso  tin; 
training  of  the  trainers,  and  we  should  see  that  the  teachers  in  (uir  classes 
and  others  hohling  offices  in  our  schools  ure  themselves  loyal  Christian 
men  and  women,  and  loyal  Methodists ;  for  if  the  ofBcers  themselves  are 
brought  to  Christ  and  are  members  of  His  Church,  wo  may  trust  them  to 
do  very  much  with  reference  to  evangelical  and  denominational  success. 

Mn.  JosKPH  Edge  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  said  :  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
our  ministers  attend  Sabbath-school  teachers'  meetings  as  regularly  as  they 
might  or  ought  ?  We  have  more  Sunday-school  teachers  than  soldiers,  or 
sailors,  or  policemen,  but  they  are  frequently  in  their  training  loft  to  tlio 
chapter  of  accidents.  We  do  not  treat  sailors  and  soldiers  that  are  to  take 
care  of  our  homes  and  hearths  in  that  way.  I  do  think  that  our  teachers 
ought  to  be  looked  after  by  our  ministers,  and  not  left  to  prepare  themselves 
anyhow  or  nohow.  Let  us  get  more  efficient  Sabbuth-school  teacherB,  and 
our  children  will  be  ke|)t  to  our  Church. 

Mr.  J.  Macdonald  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada)  said:  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  Bishop  Simpson  pointed  out  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  the 
estrangement  on  the  part  of  our  young  people  from  our  Church  when  he 
referred  to  the  fact  of  speaking  disrespectfully  about  our  ministers  in  the 
family.  I  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  attaching  our 
young  people  to,  or  estranging  them  from,  our  Church.  And,  if  I  may  be 
ullowecl  a  personal  reference,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  should  just  as  soon  tliink 
of  cutting  off  my  right  hand  as  of  allowing  a  disrespectful  word  to  be 
said  in  my  own  house  in  reference  to  any  of  our  ministers.  Ministers  are 
men  an<l  have  their  weaknesses,  and  young  people  have  their  tendencies ; 
but  while  we  do  not  deny  to  others  of  other  Churches  the  merit  due  to 
them,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  are  to  depreciate  our  own  men, 
I  hold  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  attaching  our  young  people 
to  our  own  Church  is  this, — bringing  them  to  God's  house,  not  only  on  tho 
Sabbath,  when  they  come  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  on  week  evenings: 
tirst,  because  it  is  a  duty  which  we  ourselves  owe  personally  to  God ; 
secondly,  because  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  children  ;  thirdly,  becatise  it 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbours  to  let  them  see  us  going  through  the 
week  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and,  fourthly,  because  it  is  a  duty  that  we  owe 
to  our  ministers  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  encourage  their  hearts  by 
oitr  attendance.  I  do  not  care  how  busy  the  man  is,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  present  himself  not  merely  on  the  Sunday,  but  during  the  week  at 
God's  house  ;  and  I  hold  that  no  congregation,  no  society,  can  prosper 
Avhero  the  week  evening  services  are  neglected  ;  and  I  hold  if  ministers  and 
families  would  alike  join  in  securing  this  end,  all  the  services  would  be 
overflowing  and  interesting.  But  the  retention  of  the  children  to  the 
Church  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  parents.  I  do  trust  that  the 
ministers  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that  not  only  has  the 
cchoolmaster  been  abroad,  but  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  higher  educa> 
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tinn.  Tlipy  must  lonrn  not  only  to  rciui  well,  hut  to  Hpcnk  pood  En^jflisli. 
TIktc  itiv  Hiicli  tliiiiKH  UH  Imil  promiiiciutioti,  and  bud  rciiditi;^?,  iind  tlit!Ht> 
tliiii^'H  uif  di'tcoti'd  by  young  people  who  rt'c.i'ivo  u  liht-ml  cduoiition.  Our 
iiiinistiTH  must  not  only  ht;  good  prcaclu'rH,  hut  good  puatoiH.  Tlu-y  must 
viHit  the  iiomt'H,  and  get  round  the  liourtH  of  our  y<»ung  luioplt;.  Finnlly,  it 
in  iilwayH  Hul'er,  rather  than  to  attempt  the  combating  of  the  errors  of  tiie 
(liiy,  lis  some  do,  in  such  a  manner  us  too  often  painfully  Hhows  thut  thf^y 
do  not  uuderstiiiKl  the  suhjeot  themselves,  to  preach  about  the  simple  story 
of  the  cross  in  all  plainness,  in  such  a  way  that  all  can  understand  it. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Rodinson  (Methodist  Protestant  Church)  said  :  I  have  dis- 
covered in  my  sojourn  through  life  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  between  the  theory  and  the  practice.  We 
have  iieard  talk  about  the  children  being  converted.  Now  I  ask,  what  are 
tiiey  wanted  to  bo  converted  from,  when  they  are  already  ripe  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  I  used  to  hear  a  story,  when  I  was  a  lad,  in  the 
country  from  whicli  I  came,  that  the  idea  was  that  some  people  might  hv 
bcwitciied,  and  that  sometimes  children  were  bewitched.  The  cure  for  that 
was  to  wait  for  some  dark  stormy  night,  and  at  midnight  put  the  little 
things  outside  the  door  ;  then  after  a  while  to  bring  them  in,  and  if  they 
lived  they  were  not  bewitched,  and  if  they  died  they  were.  Now,  our 
practice  with  the  children  has  been  to  leave  them  outside  the  door.  Our 
theory  is  they  are  in  the  Church,  but  our  practice  is  that  they  are  not.  I 
think  the  God-given  way  to  convert  people  and  bring  them  to  Himself  is 
under  the  preaching  of  His  Word,  and  while  the  parents  como  to  church 
very  demurely  and  sit  and  listen  to  a  sermon,  their  children  are  sometimes 
climbing  the  lamp-posts  and  running  through  the  streets.  They  send  them 
to  the  Suhbath-scho(d  and  think  the  whole  thing  is  finished.  Now,  sir,  I 
have  observed — and  we  can  learn  from  our  enemies — that  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  every  child  is  taught  in  its  infancy  that  it  is  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  time  in  life  the  question  is  not, 
"  Shall  you  be  converted  and  come  into  the  Church  V"  but  "  Shall  you  leave 
the  Church  ?  Shall  you  now,  wlicn  you  have  come  to  judgment,  tear 
yourself  from  the  Church  of  your  fathers  ?"  The  same  thing  largely 
holds  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  have  discovered  that  in 
those  Churches  the  likelihood  is  that  the  children  shall  grow  up  members  of 
the  Church  ;  but  in  our  Methodism  we  cannot  tell  how  they  are  going  to 
grow  up,  because  we  want  them  to  be  converted.  The  thought  of  Adam's 
sin  never  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  converted  ;  I  had  enough  of  my  own  ; 
I  was  wanting  the  Lord  to  pardon  me  ;  and  I  hold  that  children  are 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  we  leave  them  out  of  the 
Church  at  our  peril.  When  the  Methodiot  Church  takes  a  proper  stand  on 
tiiat  mutter,  and  recognises  them,  and  takes  them  up  and  asks  them  to  be 
converted  only  from  their  own  sins,  I  think  \»e  shall  have  got  right.  I  beg 
the  pardon  of  wise  doctors  of  divinity  for  oncup^-mg  your  time  so     ng. 

Mn.  Alkxandeb  Clark  (African  Methodisi  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  confess 
that  I  rise  in  your  presence  under  an  embarrassment  that  I  cannot  disguise, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  acting  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  my  life 
if  I  had  refrained  from  adding  my  testimony  on  this  great  question.  There 
is  a  law  in  harmony  with  nature,  all-perA'^ading,  constant  and  eternal,  which 
summons  man  to  duty  by  a  positive  injunction,  and  deters  him  from  vice 
by  a  positive  prohibition.  This  law  is  God's  eternal  love,  manifested  in 
tlie  flesh  which  said,  "  SufEer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
them  not."  This  great  principle  of  love  is  the  grand  idea  on  which  the 
Lord's  government  on  earth  is  yet  to  be  established.  Let  us,  then,  as 
Christian  men  and  women,  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Master  in  this 
great  work  of  the  Sunday-school,  through,  the  instrumentality  of  which  the 
whole  world  can  and  will  bo  evangelised.    The  Sabbath-school  is  properly 
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the  nnrsory  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  this  g^'cat  power  is  so  in  harmony 
with  the  Clu'istian  economy  of  our  Methodism  that  wc  should  put  forwiuil 
every  enerpjy  in  this  direction  as  ministers,  laymen,  and  parents  ;  and  to 
this  end  we  should  cultivate  a  higher  esteem  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
woman's  work  in  this  great  cause,  for  woman's  inborn  nature  is  love  to 
God,  wliose  love  has  the  greatest  care  for  the  young  and  growing  youth  of 
the  family,  the  Church,  and  Sunday-schools.  Then,  as  a  prime  factor,  let 
her  be  more  highly  encouraged  and  appreciated  in  this  direction.  I;ct  the 
tenets  of  our  holy  religion  and  Churcli  be  carefully  taught  in  the  school, 
and  our  children  early  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  embracing  Christ  as 
their  Saviour,  and  uniting  with  the  Church  as  the  only  safe  shelter  from 
the  alluring  evils  and  vices  of  the  w^orld.  Whilst  I  am  a  Methodist,  stronjj; 
in  conviction,  I  would  not  dare  to  denominationalise  any  of  my  pupils  to 
the  prejudice  of  others  further  than  Christian  charity  warrants,  but  would 
trust  in  God,  in  an  exemplary  life  l)efore  the  people,  and  in  the  lii)(  rul 
doctrines  of  our  Methodist  Church.  The  wise  man  Solomon  assures  us  that 
if  we  train  the  child  right  when  young  it  will  not  be  likely  to  depart  from 
it  when  grown  up  ;  then  let  us  train  up  our  pupils  in  the  fear  and  admoni- 
tion of  God,  bringing  the  Church  and  school  near  together,  so  that  our 
children  may  be  brought  from  the  school  into  the  Church.  The  school 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  superintendent  of  for  twenty-live 
years  has  furnished  more  than  one  half  of  the  yearly  accession  to  its 
church,  and  I  do  not  remember  losing  one  member  of  my  school,  who  did 
not  become  a  member  of  the  church.  I  would  advise  that  we  make  all 
our  Sabbath-schools  so  interesting  for  the  young  that  they  may  become 
their  pride  and  their  paradise  ;  for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  prosperous  Sunday- 
school  without  the  church  of  that  school  being  a  prosperous  cliurch. 
Therefore  I  am  convinced  that  the  seed  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Let  holy  song  and  everything  of  a  godly  beauty  be  kept  in  our 
schools  that  will  inspire  the  human  soul  to  love  purity  and  virtue. 

Kev.  J.  C.  PiiiCE  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church)  :  Robert 
Raikes,  as  a  primary  object,  wished  to  give  intellectual  culture  to  those  arouud 
him ;  brnt  from  that  there  developed  another  idea,  that  while  the  children 
had  minds  they  also  had  hearts,  and  this  resulted  in  their  moral  and  spiritual 
training.  Theie  is  a  fear,  however,  that  we  may  rest  upon  mere  principk'8 
of  cold  morality  rather  tlum  the  deep  religious  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  object  in  bringing  children  to  the  Sunday-school  is  very  often  mistaken ; 
for  some  think  that  if  the  child  goes  to  the  school  once  every  week  that  is 
all  that  is  required.  If  we  were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  children  come  there  to  meet  Christ,  to  have  Christ  impressed  upon 
their  young  hearts,  the  results  might  be  improved.  Take  Christ  out  of  the 
Sunday-school,  anil  what  is  it  ?  It  is  like  taking  the  sun  f rorti  the  world, 
or  the  stars  from  the  heavens  ;  and  if  we  do  this — take  Christ  from  before 
the  child — then  we  cripple  the  inllucnce  of  the  Church.  The  Church  holds 
not  only  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  also  the  great  productive  sourfo 
of  lawyers,  teachers,  doctors,  and  men  of  every  profession  in  life,  and  such 
principles  should  be  instilled  into  the  children  us  would  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  would,  in  the  exercise  of  their  future  professions,  do  all  they 
could  to  benefit  mankind.  But  when  we  have  brought  them  to  Christ,  is 
that  all?  No;  while  we  are  Christians  we  are  also  Methodists.  We  are  not 
like  the  brother  who,  when  he  was  asked,  "Are  you  a  Christian?"  said, 
"  No  ;  I  urn  a  Baptist."  We  are  Christians  first,  and  then  Methodists. 
What  are  the  means  to  be  used  to  teach  these  children  Methodism?  One 
of  the  chief  means  is  the  Catechism.  That  must  become  the  bone  and  the 
sinew  of  the  child  :  it  must  grow  up  with  his  thoughts,  so  that  when  ho 
becomes  a  man  he  will  know  nothing  else  doctrinally  but  wiiat  he  has 
leurnt  from  our  Catechism.    It  has  been  said,  if  we  send  the  child  to 
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Sunday-school  it  shows  that  wo  do  not  do  as  we  shonld  in  our  own  homes. 
A  teacher  Diice  asked  a  boy  how  many  gods  tliere  were,  and  the  boy 
repHed,  "Three."  "No,"  replied  the  teacher,  and  then  the  boy  said, 
"  There  are  ten."  The  teacher  said  that  would  not  do,  and  at  last  the  boy 
said  "There  are  forty."  But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  teacher.  The  boy 
went  out  and  met  another  boy  in  the  field.  He  said,  "  John,  where  are 
you  going  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  school."  "  Well,  John,  how 
many  gods  are  there?"  John  replied,  "There  is  but  one  God."  "Oh," 
said  the  boy,  "  I  have  just  tried  that  teacher  with  fortv,  but  that  is  not 
half  enough,  so  that  you  had  better  not  go  up  there."  ilome  training,  in 
tills  case,  was  sadly  neglected.  Everywhere  we  should  inculcate  the  doc» 
trines  of  Christianity,  and  the  tenets  of  Methodism.  And  we  are  encouraged 
by  the  past.  Look  at  the  great  work  that  has  resulted  from  Sabbath-school 
training.  At  its  commencement  it  was.  but  a  stone  cast  into  the  bosom  of 
a  lake,  but  now  the  wave  has  moved  and  moved  till  it  washes  two  conti- 
nents, and  millions  of  children  have  learned  the  "  old,  old  story  "  of  the 
cross  and  Him  that  died  thereon.  Our  achievements  in  the  future  should 
more  than  keep  pace  with  the  efforts  of  the  past.  We  must  do  greater 
things  for  God,  greater  things  for  the  Church,  greater  things  for  suiferin",- 
men  everywhere  ;  and  there  is  no  better  time  to  begin  than  when  we  are 
young.  It  was  said  by  Dr.  lleid,  the  other  day,  that  we  had  built  otiier 
churches  by  rivalry  ;  that  when  a  Methodist  church  goes  up  a  Presbyterian 
church  goes  up,  that  is,  by  rivalry  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  only  built 
other  churches,  but  we  have  put  ministers  into  those  churches.  Through 
our  neglect  in  not  instilling  the  principles  of  Methodism  into  our  children, 
others  have  taken  them  away,  and  they  have  imbibed  peculiar  doctrines — 
peculiar  because  they  ^eem  to  contradict  the  attributes  of  God,  at  one  time 
making  Him  a  lover  of  all  men,  and  af  another  time  making  Him  the  hater 
of  a  i)art  of  mankind.  I  know  a  man  to-day  in  a  leading  church  of  a 
different  denomination  who  said  his  father  was  a  Methodist,  his  grandfather 
a  Methodist,  and  as  far  back  as  he  could  trace  his  family  they  were  Metho- 
dists. Why  have  such  men  strayed  away  ?  It  is  because  they  have  not 
been  held  by  the  bond  of  family  instruction,  and  by  the  following  up  of 
that  instruction  in  our  Sabbath-schools.  If  we  would  nave  greater  triumphs 
for  the  Methodist  Church,  we  must  go  forth  from  this  Conference  with 
renewed  xeal  and  energy  to  gather  in  the  little  ones  of  whonx  He  said, 
"  Suffer  them  to  come  unto  Me." 

Rev.  Dr.  McFeurin  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  I  claim 
nothing,  sir,  above  my  bretliren,  but  I  have  been  a  Methodist  sixty  years, 
and  I  have  been  a  Methodist  preacher  fifty-six  years  saving  twenty  days  ; 
and  I  do  say  in  this  presence,  and  I  desire  to  say  it  with  emphasis,  that  I 
believe  we  have  a  great  many  very  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  children.  If  you  want  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  tie  him  on  to  your  Church,  the  first  thing  you 
must  teach  him  is  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  that  he  must  be  born  again.  You 
cannot,  by  any  machinery  whatever — Sunday-school,  church,  baptism,  or 
any  kind  of  manipulation — make  a  child  a  Christian  unless  he  is  born  of 
(iod.  It  has  been  said  that  we  lose  a  grea+  many  children  from  our  Church. 
That  is  true,  but  then  we  gain  a  great  many  that  are  not  brought  up  in  our 
Church.  As  I  pass  round  I  find  a  great  many  thousands  of  people  now 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Church  that  were  not  broug  it  up  in  it.  Why 
are  we  not  all  Episcopalians  ?  If  we  are  all  born  holy,  and  born  in  tho 
Clmreh,  and  born  in  a  sanctified  state,  what  is  the  use  of  Methodism? 
Why  did  Mr.  Wesley  teach  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  denomination  ? 
Why,  because  the  people  rested  in  forms  and  in  ceremonies,  and  in  rites  and 
in  ritualism.  He  taught  that  we  nuist  be  born  of  the  Spirit.  If  you  let 
your  child  have  religion  I  am  sure  he  will  belong  to  the  Methodist  Churclu 
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T  thank  God  that  though  I  was  not  born  of  a  Methodist  mother,  I  lived  to 
860  my  mother  converted  and  become  a  Methodist.  She  never  preached  or 
prayed  in  public  that  I  know  of,  but  she  worked  at  home  for  her  husbaQd 
while  he  preached.  She  bore  three  sons  that  are  now  itinerant  preachers 
she  has  three  or  four  grandsons  travelling  preachers,  and  she  has  half  a 
dozen  daughters  and  grand-daughters  married  to  Methodist  preachers.  We 
were  all  tied  to  the  Methodist  Church  by  the  power  of  religion,  and  if  you 
want  to  keep  up  this  feeling  in  your  hearts  and  families,  tell  your  children 
to  be  religious.  Do  not  tell  them  that  they  are  born  Christians,  and  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  Tell  them  they 
must  get  on  their  knees  before  God  and  confess  their  sins,  and  seek  after 
that  change  of  heart  by  which  a  man  is  joined  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  that  faith  which  works  by  love.  This  will  tie  them  on  to  Methodism 
with  a  bond  that  cannot  be  divorced. 

The  Benediction  was  tiieu  pronounced,  and  the  Session  brought 
to  a  close. 


FIFTH  DAY,  Monday,  September  12th. 


President. — Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 


Subject: 
THE  LORD'S  DAY  AND  TEMPERANCE. 


mHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  this  morning  at  Ten  o'clock.  The 
-*-  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.  (British  Wesleyan  Methodist), 
presided,  and  conducted  the  Devotional  Service. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  announced  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  morning  chapel 
from  Nine  to  Ten  a.m.  every  day. 

The  minutes  of  Saturday  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  short  conversation  ensued  on  the  arrangements  for  the  provincial 
meetings.  The  roll  of  absentees  was  then  called,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  morning  hour  was  spent  in  devotion. 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics  for 
the  day. 

Rev.  John  Baker,  M.A.  (Wesleyan  Methodist  Church),  read  the 
following  essay  on  Methodism  and  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  world,  older  than  the 
nation,  older  than  the  Church,  older  than  the  Bible.  The  first  full 
day  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth  was  the  day  which  his  Maker 
blessed  and  sanctified.  Nothing  has  such  antiquity  upon  it,  nothing 
contains  in  it  such  a  history,  nothing  draws  along  with  it  such  a  glory. 
It  links  us  with  the  remotest  past,  and  with  the  remotest  future.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  memorials  and  the  earliest  of  types ;  the  memorial  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  heavens  and  the  first  earth,  into  which  sin 
entered,  and  which  are,  therefore,  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  the  type  of  the 
"  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwoUeth  righteousness,"  and 
which  are  to  abide  for  ever.  It  was  the  companion  of  man's  innocenco, 
he  needed  it  then  ;  and  the  companion  still  of  his  exile,  how  much 
more  does  he  need  it  now  I    It  is  the  only  flower,  with  no  thorn  of  the 
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after  cnrse  of  the  blighted  world,  wliich  man  was  suffered  to  carry 
away  from  Paradise,  save  that  of  wedded  love.  The  only  two  para- 
disaical institutions  we  have  are  Marriage  and  the  Sabbath — tlie  one 
the  foundation  of  civil,  and  the  other  of  religious  society,  and  each 
necessary  to  human  virtue  and  happiness.  What  would  a  world  of  sin 
and  suffering  be  without  a  Sabbath  ?  The  world  that  knows  no 
Sabbath  is  that  where  hope  and  joy  never  come,  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  rest,  and  no  desire  and  no  capacity  for  worship.  The 
world  that  is  an  endless  Sabbath  is  that  where  both  rest  and  worship 
— untroubled  repose,  unceasing  service — find  their  perfection  and  their 
perpetuity.  What  Voltaire  said  respecting  the  supreme  Being— "If 
there  were  no  God,  we  must  have  created  one  " — may  be  applied  to 
that  day,  which  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures 
— "  If  God  had  not  given  us  a  Sabbath,  we  must  have  asked  Him  for 
one,  or  invented  one."  Life  would  have  been  intolerable ;  society,  at 
least  in  its  higher  developments,  an  impossibility,  the  world  uninhabit- 
able without  one. 

The  question  of  the  Sabbatic  Law  is  one  of  the  crucial  questions  of 
the  present  day.     The  battle  of  religious  controversy  rages  around  it, 

We  have  in  England  alone  seven  societies  which  have  been  organised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  secularising  the  day  which  God  has  declared 
for  ever  sacred.  And  these  societies  are  supported,  not  only  by  avowed 
secularists  and  infidels,  whose  hostility  might  be  expected  against  all 
that  is  holy  and  Divine,  but  by  men  eminent  in  character  and  position 
and  ability,  who  mistakenly  think  that  they  are  thereby  manifesting  a 
true  sympathy  and  kindness  for  the  working  classes;  and  even  by 
Christian  ministers  who  hold  lax  religious  views.  Many  of  these  mis- 
guided, unconscious  allies  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  are  fascinated  by 
the  plausibilities  of  a  shallow,  conceited  scientism,  and  of  a  senti- 
mental humanitarianism  which  profess  to  be  wiser  and  kinder  in  their 
legislation  than  the  Divine  Giver  and  Guardian  of  the  Sabbath  Law 
Himself. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Day  of 
God,  are  the  two  keys  which  command  the  Church's  position  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  against  them  all  the  forces  of  evil  are  consequently 
arrayed  in  fiercest  antagonism.  If  either  is  surrendered  the  defeat 
would  be  fatal.  Give  up  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  we  have  no 
objective,  infallible  revelation  of  truth,  no  imperturbable  tranquillity 
of  faith,  no  doctrinal  certainty;  and  it  is  left  for  every  man  to  try 
every  doctrine  by  the  test  of  its  likelihood,  and  to  submit  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  to  the  verifying  faculty  of  his  own  reason,  that  he  may 
receive  or  reject  as  they  may  agree  or  disagree.  Let  there  be  the 
degradation,  or  even  the  mutilation,  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  Divine 
institution,  and  what  would  become  of  public  worship,  of  religious 
instruction,  of  household  teaching  and  government,  now  very  im- 
perfectly regarded,  then  discredited  aud  disregarded?    What  would 
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become  of  the  weekly  rest  it53elf,  the  blessed  pause,  the  healthful 
breathing  from  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  working  life,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  coeval  with  human  nature,  but  which  becomes  more 
urgent  and  apparent  in  proportion  to  the  increased  rapidity  and 
intensity  of  life,  and  the  multiplication  of  wants  and  cares  to  which 
civilisation  gives  birth  ?  With  a  Sabbath  that  had  lost  its  sacredness, 
what  would  become  of  our  Sabbath-schools,  among  the  most  elevating 
and  purifying  influences  of  our  time  ?  What  would  become  of  vene- 
ration for  sacred  places,  and  sacred  persons,  and  sacred  things  ?  With 
the  day  of  God  dishonoured  the  house  of  God  would  be  dishonoured, 
tlie  minister  of  God  would  be  dishonoured,  the  name  of  God  would 
be  dishonoured,  the  Word  of  God  would  be  dishonoured.  Business 
and  pleasure  would  become  the  gods  of  the  world — the  one  tending  to 
make  men  hard,  and  selfish,  and  tyrannical,  the  other  to  make  them 
Bensual  and  frivolous.  The  public  conscience  would  be  deteriorated, 
the  moral  sense,  the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  would  be  dimmed,  if 
not  darkened,  and  national  morality  would  droop  and  wither.  To 
quote  the  striking  words  of  an  eminent  living  minister :  "  Say  that 
the  waves  of  time  shall  roll  and  charge  on  without  anywhere  breaking 
at  the  base  of  a  rock,  the  same  year  after  year,  which  proclaims 
eternity.  Say  that  toil  shall  go  on  toiling,  and  drudgery  shall  ever 
drudge,  without  once  hearing  that  God  sends  them  rest.  Say  that 
public  morality  shall  flow  or  ebb,  shall  be  fortified  or  relaxed,  without 
any  periodical  girding  up,  any  stated  restorative  of  good  impressions, 
any  recurring  testimony  against  all  evils.  Do  this,  as  a  statesman, 
and  you  have  done  a  bhnd  thing  ;  but  blinder  far  would  it  be  to 
take  the  day  which  is  consecrated  to  the  most  hallowed  thoughts, 
which  ever  represents  eternity,  which  foreshadows  a  life  where 
neither  sin  nor  painful  labour  shall  come,  acts  as  a  peiiodical  appeal 
to  every  virtue  in  the  community,  protests  to  the  heeding  and 
the  unheeding  against  their  vices — to  take  this  day,  and  on  its  holy 
hours  pour  in  the  revels  of  pleasure,  to  commingle  with  the  rites  of 
worship.  No  nation  can  preserve  gravity,  honesty,  moral  order  of 
thought,  under  such  an  education.  No  clock  goes  on,  if  not  periodically 
wound  up.  National  morality  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  lie  that 
made  man  and  redeemed  man,  and  who  loves  and  fosters  him,  who 
bears  with  his  sins,  and  shines  upon  him  even  when  offending,  made 
'  for  man '  a  day  wherein  he  might  periodically  have  his  holier  feelings 
refreshed  and  his  downward  tendency  confronted.  Is  this  day  to  be 
turned  into  an  instrument  for  jumbling  up  in  onr  ideas  Bibles  and 
bacchanals,  prayers  and  shows,  sacraments  and  theatres?  If  so, 
farewell  to  the  sober  force  of  English  character,  and  the  tranquil 
perseverance  which  conquers  all  things!  Is  it  an  error  in  the  great 
Lawgiver  to  have  ordained  for  nations  this  grand  appeal  to  self- 
control,  seriousness,  and  hope  of  immortality  ?  "  We  cannot  despair 
for  any  land  where  there  axe  the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath,  and  where 
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they  are  honoured  and  obeyed.  We  cannot  hope  for  any  land  where 
they  are  not,  or  where  they  are  dishonoured  or  disobeyed. 

We  have,  first,  to  define  our  position  as  a  Churcli,  and  then  to  mark 
our  duty,  and  happily  neither  of  these  is  attended  with  any  ambiguity. 
The  two  salient  questions  that  have  to  be  decided  now  are :  First,  is 
the  Sabbath  a  Divine  ordinance,  appoini;ed  from  the  beginning,  havino 
a  vital  and  necessary  relation  to  our  spiritual  and  immortal  nature  ? 
Second,  What,  under  the  Chriptian  dispensation,  is  the  right  manner  of 
its  observance,  as  illustrated  Yj  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles?  We  shall  pass  by  the  objections  of  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  a  living,  personal  God,  the  Creator  and  Moral  Ruler  of 
the  world,  or  who  do  not  beheve  in  an  inspired  revelation,  or  in  a 
supernatural  religion.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  those  who  contend 
that  the  Sabbath  is  a  self-nuthoritod  celebration,  the  device  of  reli- 
gious or  ceremonial  sentimc  Uou'  ■,  thing  of  man's  invention  and  of 
man's  creation,  having  notliing  ••  imend  and  enforce  it  save  its 
expediency  and  serviceablenesB.  Among  the  Churches  of  Christendom 
with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  there  have  been,  broadly  and 
generally  speaking,  two  leading    1  -.vs. 

One  is  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  J  (.wish  oTiiirn^ce,  instituted  by 
Moses,  abolished  by  Christ;  that  the  Christian  Sunday  is  an  eccle- 
siastical institution,  grafted  on  Chrislianity  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  expedient  and  profitable,  perhaps  even  necessary  and  publicly 
binding,  but  carrying  with  it  no  direct  Divine  obligation.  This  is  the 
theory  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  held  by  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  this  substantially,  with  some  modifications,  was,  strange  to 
say,  the  theory  of  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  view  accepted  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  And  this  has  also  been  advocated  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  English  Church,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and 
Paley,  with  this  slight  difference ;  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingle  main- 
taining that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  figure  of  the  spiritual  rest  to  be 
enjoyed  under  the  Gospel,  fulfilled  by  Christ ;  and  the  theologians  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  that  the  Lord's  Day  has  been  adopted  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection.  It 
was,  perhaps,  but  natural  that  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  of  the 
Continent,  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  should  entertain  some- 
what lax  notions  of  Sabbath  obligation.  Their  excessive  dread  of 
superstition,  their  abhorrence  of  human  merit,  and  their  high  regard 
to  evangelical  faith  and  Christian  liberty,  predisposed  them  to  relax, 
rather  than  to  strengthen,  the  obligation  of  an  ordinance  which  tliey 
considered  to  be  partly  of  a  ceremonial  character.  The  position 
taken  by  Luther  cannot  be  sufl&ciently  deplored.  His  admiration  of 
Augustine,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit,  led  him  to  the 
verge  of  theoretical  Antinomianism,  while  others  leaped  the  precipice 
and  carried  the  theory  into  practice.    Who  can  tell  how  much  the 
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spiritnal  character  of  the  Reformation  was  loweiad  by  this  unhappy 
laxity,  how  far  it  has  tended  permanently  to  obscure  and  paralyse  it, 
or  to  what  extent  the  Rationalism  that  has  devastated  the  Churches  of 
Germany,  and  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  may  be  ascribed 
to  it?  The  influence  of  Luther's  grievous  error  in  relation  to  the 
Sabbath  has  impressed  itself  most  abidingly  and  disastrously  on  the 
Christianity  of  Germany.  The  influence  of  Knox's  uncompromising 
fidelity  has  left  an  indelible  impress  on  that  of  Scotland. 

The  other  view  which  we  resolutely  contend  for  is  that  the  Sabbath 
is  the  institute  of  Jehovah,  that  it  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  that 
its  commencement  dates  as  far  back  as  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
that,  therefore,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age  or  nation,  but  in  its  origin 
and  obligation  is  common  to  all  mankind.  Of  course,  we  cannot  enter 
fully  into  the  argument.  I,  for  one,  believe  with  the  late  Professor 
Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  "  that  the  more  the  phyaiolcgist  advances  iu  the 
exact  knowledge  of  his  science,  the  more  will  he  be  convinced  that  the 
physiology  of  the  Sabbath,  as  contained  by  manifest  implication  in 
God's  revealed  Word,  is  not  only  true,  but  embedded  therein,  and 
embodied  in  corresponding  enactments  alike  in  wisdom  and  in  mercy. 
The  night  is  the  rest  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  day  ;  the  Sabbath  is  the 
rest  and  Sabbath  of  the  week."  "  It  is  a  day  of  compensation," 
observes  Dr.  Farre,  "  for  the  inadequate  restorative  power  of  the  bodj' 
under  continued  labour  and  excitement.  In  the  bountiful  provision  ol' 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  the  sabbatical  appoint- 
ment is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  theologically  viewed,  simply  a 
precept  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  political  institution,  but  it  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  natural  duties — if  the  preservation  of  life  be 
admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  its  premature  destruction  a  suicidal  act." 
We  consider  the  division  of  time  into  weekly  periods  of  seven  days, 
which  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages,  among  nations  the  most  dis- 
similar in  all  their  other  customs,  and  the  most  remote  from  Palestine, 
and  from  each  other,  to  be  an  argument  which  has  never  been 
aTiswered,  and  which  grows  upon  you  the  more  you  examine  it.  A 
enstom  so  universal  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  there  must  have  been  some  natural  phenomenon,  everywhere 
present  and  visible  to  every  eye,  which  suggested  this  liebdomadal 
division  of  time,  or  there  must  have  been  some  institution  by  which  it 
was  establislied,  coeval  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  in  existence  before 
the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  which  was  so  deeply  impressed  on  the 
heart  of  man,  that  while  the  reason  of  it  has  in  many  cases  perished, 
the  memorial  of  it  has  descended  along  the  numerous  streams  into 
which  the  world's  population  has  become  divided,  and  has  become 
fixed  and  rooted  as  one  of  the  traditional  customs  of  men.  A 
primeval  Sabbath  explains  all,  and  is  the  key  to  an  otherwise  inex- 
plicable enigma. 

But  we  take  our  stand  chiefly  on  three  grounds.    I.  The  primevai 
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institution  as  recorded  in  Genesis  it.  Respecting  "  blessing  "  and  ••  sancti- 
fying "  the  day  there  is  no  dispute :  it  can  only  mean  the  relij^ious 
distinction  and  appropriation  of  the  seventh  day,  the  setting  it  apart 
for  religious  observance.  The  only  question  is,  Do  these  words  record 
tlie  setting  apart  of  the  seventh  day  at  that  time,  or,  according  to 
Paley's  interpretation,  by  prolepsis  or  anticipation,  to  its  being  set 
apart  2,500  years  afterwards  ?  Aloses  employs  the  same  plain  historical 
language  in  describing  what  took  place  on  the  seventh  day,  as  lie  does 
in  describing  what  took  place  on  the  six  preceding  days.  Where  is 
there  anything  in  the  construction  of  the  language  to  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  while  in  the  record  of  the  six  days  Moses  refers  to  what 
was  done  at  the  time,  in  the  record  of  the  seventh  day  ho  refers  to 
what  was  done  many  ages  afterwards  ?  The  reason  of  the  thing  like- 
wise proves  that  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  at  the  completion  of  the 
creation.  What  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  ?  Because  that  in  six  days  God  had  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  The  Sabbath  was  ordained 
to  be  a  commemorative  institution,  commemorative  of  the  Creator's 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  commemoration  should  com- 
mence from  the  time  the  work  to  be  commemorated  was  complete; 
and  not,  on  Paley's  theory,  that  the  thing  to  be  commemorated  should 
be  completed  at  one  time,  and  that  the  commemoration  should  be 
instituted,  and  should  commence,  at  another  time,  twenty-five  centuries 
afterwards.  Besides,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  being  universal  aud  perpetual,  the  obligation  of  its  observance 
must  be  equally  so.  The  reason  of  the  Sabbath  has  nothing  in  it 
peculiar  to  Judaism,  neither  has  the  obligation.  Creation  is  a  common 
theme,  and  the  Creator  a  common  object  of  adoration,  aud  therefore 
there  can  be  no  age  or  nation  to  which  such  theme  and  adoration  do 
not  pertain,  and  on  which  they  are  not  obligatory.  Rightly  under- 
stood, the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  rationale,  not  merely  of  man 
and  the  world,  but  of  the  universe.  It  attests,  in  opposition  to  the 
fantasies  of  Atheism,  the  existence  of  all  things  by  one  Sovereign 
Will,  which  began  its  operations  when  it  listed,  and  in  like  manner 
ceased  whenever  its  own  purposes  had  been  wrought  out.  The 
Sabbath  is  the  oracle  of  the  first  line  of  the  Bible,  eternally  out- 
spoken, "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
If  it  always  has  been  man's  duty  and  blessedness,  as  a  rational, 
accountable  being,  as  much  before  Judaism  and  after  Judaism  as 
under  Judaism,  to  celebrate  the  perfections  and  praises  of  the  great 
Creator,  it  has  always  been  man's  duty  and  blessedness  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  will  always  remain  so  till  the  latest,  religiously 
to  observe  that  day  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  set  apart  to  such 
celebration.  In  the  great  original  reason  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  stated  in  the  re-publication  of  the  law,  with  other  supple- 
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mentary  reasons  occasionally  specified,  to  which  we  need  nat  refer, 
we  have  an  unequivocal  intimation  of  its  primary  use — to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  and  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  an  Almiglity, 
wise,  and*  beneficent  Creator.  This  was  the  primeval  revelation.  It 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The  tendency  of  man  to  apos- 
tatise from  the  truth  being  foreseen  by  God,  it  was  His  care  in  the 
beginning  to  establish  a  commemorative  ordinance,  as  a  symbolical 
acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Creator  of  all  things,  to 
guard  this  truth  through  all  ages  and  generations.  The  Sabbath  in 
this  view  was  "  made  for  man,"  provided  for  his  spiritual  infirmities. 
The  truth  it  is  designed  to  preserve  is  directly  and  fatally  antagonistic 
to  Atheism,  to  Pantheism,  to  idolatry.  If  it  had  been  always  observed 
in  its  spiritual  significance,  there  would  have  been  no  '•fool"  to  say 
"that  there  is  no  God,"  or  to  say  that  everything  is  God,  or  to  say 
that  there  are  a  million  gods,  no  "  lords  many  and  gods  many,"  but' 
"one  Lord  and  His  name  one." 

The  Sabbath  is  the  witness,  then,  of  the  Creator's  existence,  of  His 
moral  government,  and  now  of  His  redeeming  mercy.  It  was  from  the 
beginning  the  memorial  of  a  finished  Creation,  and,  since  the  first  Easter 
morning,  it  has  become  the  memorial  of  a  finished  Redemption,  speak 
ing  to  us  now  in  one  and  the  same  voice  of  the  power  that  made  us 
and  of  the  mercy  that  redeemed  us.  It  is  both  a  protest  and  an  appeal 
—an  ever-repeated  testimony,  made  to  the  heedful  and  the  heedless 
alike,  against  all  evil,  and  especially  the  supreme  evil  of  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  and  the  neglect  of  man ;  and  a  periodical  appeal  to  every 
virtue,  particularly  to  the  supreme  virtue  of  love  to  God  and  our  neigh 
hour.  It  is  the  irremovable  barrier  and  bulwark  against  worldliness 
and  wickedness.  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  never  silent  through  the 
ages,  summoning  the  weary  to  rest,  the  thoughtless  to  seriousness  and 
reverence,  and  the  sinful  and  sorrowful  to  grace  and  mercy.  The 
ordination  of  a  day  of  worship  is  a  standing  rebuke  of  Atheism,  of 
Materialism,  of  Secularism,  and  of  Indifferentism.  Of  Atheism,  which 
says  that  man  has  no  maker,  and  therefore  no  object  of  worship ;  of 
Materialism,  which  says  that  man  has  no  soul,  and  therefore  no  need 
and  no  duty  of  worship ;  of  Secularism,  which  says  that  man  has  no 
hereafter,  that  the  present  is  all,  and  that  therefore  there  ia  no 
reasonableness,  no  profitableness  in  worship,  and  no  rewardablenoss  for 
it;  and  of  Indifferentism,  which,  absorbed  in  this  present  world-life, 
immersed  in  folly  and  pleasure,  is  too  brutish  to  know  and  too  stui)id 
to  reflect. 

II.  The  second  reason  on  rohirh  we  stand  is  that  the  statute  of  the  Sabbath 
is  enshrined  among  the  eternal  verities  of  the  moral  law.  It  forms  part 
of  that  code  wliich  was  proclaimed  with  peculiar  solemnity,  which  was 
Vfritten  twice  by  God's  own  finger  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  which 
alone  was  deposited  in  the  ark,  all  which  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  nature  of  the  commandments  themselves,  give  to  that  code 
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a  proomincnce,  an  authority,  a  glory  all  its  own,  and  most  impressively 
distinguish  it  from  the  ceremonial  appointments  which  began  and 
ended  with  the  Jewish  polity.  The  Sabbath,  therefore,  while  perlinps 
partly  positive,  has  most  distinctly  and  manifestly  a  moral  oharacter : 
it  is  a  day  for  the  worship  of  God,  a  day  to  be  kept  holy,  a  day  for  tlio 
cultivation  of  religion  ;  it  is  consequently  clearly  and  certainly  moral. 
and  therefore  neither  Jewish  nor  Gentile,  but  belongs  to  mankind, 
and  is,  of  course,  permanent,  as  well  as  universal  in  its  obligation.  Tlie 
place  assigned  to  this  precept  in  the  Decalogue  is  an  abundant  and  satis- 
fying demonstration  that  with  the  other  nine  statutes  it  constitutes  that 
common  law  of  our  race  which  was  obligatory  before  the  publication 
of  the  Jewish  code,  obligatory  independent  of  it,  and  obligatory  after 
it  has  vanished  away.  Every  law  in  tiiat  Decalogue  has  been  binding 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  every  law  will  be  binding  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  are  not  to  regard  the  promulgation  of  the  code 
of  Sinai  as  the  giving  of  a  new  frame  of  laws  which  had  not  previously 
any  existence  ;  it  was  the  re-publication,  in  a  more  complete  form,  and 
with  more  impressive  sanctions  and  solemnities,  of  that  immutablo 
system  of  moral  law  which  had  been  in  force  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Creation,  and  which  must  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  tlie 
Creation. 

Do  you  say  the  Decalogue  in  any  part  of  it  has  been  annulled  ?  We 
demand  proof  of  the  abrogation.  When  and  by  whom  were  we 
absolved  from  its  obligation  ?  Christ  has  not  repealed  it.  For  He 
not  only  expressly  and  formally  recognises  its  full  and  unimpaired 
authority  by  quoting  verbally  some  of  its  precepts,  by  propounding  a 
more  spiritual  enforcement  and  exposition  of  them,  by  giving  us  a 
summary  of  all  their  requirements  in  His  two  great  commandments  of 
love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbour,  but  Ho  also  distinctly  declares, 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  And  in  like  manner  His  apostle  Paul  indig- 
nantly inquires,  "Do  we,  then,  make  void  the  law  through  faith?" 
That  law,  one  precept  of  which  he  quotes  to  show  us  to  what  law  be 
referred,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet " — "  God  forbid !  Yea,  we  establish 
the  law."  And  further,  so  far  from  the  Gospel  setting  aside  any  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  law  as  the  rule  of  our  life  and  conduct,  everything  in 
Christianity,  however  grand  and  costly,  is  but  a  prerequisite  and  con- 
trivance that  the  law  may  be  perfectly  honoured  and  obeyed.  "  For 
what  the  law  could  not  do,"  not  from  any  inherent  failure  or  futility  in 
the  law  itself,  but  "  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  *  guiltiness  and 
corruption  of  '  the  flesh,"  the  law  makes  no  provision,  and  contains 
no  power  for  pardon  or  for  purification.  It  was  not  designed  to 
justify  the  ungodly,  or  to  sanctify  the  unholy  ;  to  make  guilty  men 
righteous,  or  sinful  men  holy ;  what  was  beyond  the  province  and 
the  potentiality  of  the  law,  "  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,"'  to  be  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the 
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ono  Saviour  from  sin,  '•  condoraned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteous- 
ness," the  ordinance,  the  requirement  "  of  the  law  might  ho  fulfilled 
in  ua,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesli,  hut  after  the  Spirit."  Tlie 
atoning,  reconciling,  redeeming  Saviour,  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  are 
not  to  release  ua  from  the  law  as  the  rule  of  perfect  righteous- 
ness hut  to  magnify  its  authority,  and  ensure  and  accomplish  its 
fuliilment. 

The  third  (jround  on  uhich  toe  take  our  position  is  the  memorahle 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  "  The  Sabhath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath,"  and  has  prerogative  to  make  what  modification  or  relaxation 
of  His  own  law  He  may  think  well.  This  was  u  sovereign  oracle  which 
not  only  carried  back  the  origin  of  the  day,  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  any 
existing  restrictions,  but  which  pointed  to  His  own  purpose  to  readapt 
and  extend  it  to  the  whole  world.  ♦'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man," 
not  for  the  Jew  only,  but  for  man  as  man,  for  generic,  universal  man ; 
for  man  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  under  all  circumstances ;  for  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  for  the  Jew,  for  the  Christian  Dispensation  as  well  as 
for  the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical  Dispensations.  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man ; "  wherever  man  is  there  is  the  necessity  for  the  Sabbath, 
there  is  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  there  is  the  affinity  and  the 
capacity  for  the  Sabbath,  and  there,  too,  may  there  be  its  sanctity  and 
blessedness.  It  is  not  a  local,  not  a  dis.pensational  thing,  but  a  thing 
co-cxistcnt  and  co-extensive  with  man  himself.  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  (The  Sabbath  was  not 
first  made,  and  then  man  made  to  observe  it ;  but  man  was  first  made, 
and  then  the  Sabbath  was  made  to  be  observed  by  him  and  for  his 
benefit),  and  it  is  evidently  implied  that  it  was  made  for  him  at  the 
same  time  when  he  was  made  himself ;  when  the  creature  of  worship 
was  made,  then  at  the  same  time  was  made  the  day  of  worship  ;  when 
the  ruler  and  high  priest  of  nature  was  ushered  into  his  gorgeous 
temple,  then  was  the  day  "  blessed  and  sanctified  "  on  which  he  should 
chiefly  celebrate  his  priestly  rites  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  These 
words  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  seem  to  me  indubitably  to  prove 
that  the  Sabbath  in  its  origin  was  coincident  with  the  origin  of  man, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  its  duration  it  must  also  be  coincident  with  the 
duration  of  man ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  of  permanent  and  universal 
obligation.  It  can  never  becorce  obsolete  or  antiquated;  man  can 
never  set  it  aside,  can  never  rise  superior  to  it,  can  never  dispense 
with  it. 

That  Christ  removed  the  Sabbath  a  day  forward  in  honour  of  His 
own  resurrection,  and  by  His  authority  allied  it  with  the  public 
meetings  and  the  spiritual  action  of  His  Church  is,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  as  strong  a  proof  of  supremacy  as  was  that  which  reappointed 
and  specially  sanctioned  it  in  the  wilderness.  Nor  can  we  consistently 
demur  to  the  former  act  without  impugning  the  latter  also.    The  day 
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is  clonominatod,  accordingly,  "  tlio  Lonl's  Day."  lie  has  attachod  it  to 
His  rcli({ion  for  the  wliolo  future  of  tlio  world  ;  and  Ho  stands  plndirod 
to  bless  it  to  His  Church  uh  iu  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  to  tlio 
Jews,  but  more  abundantly. 

Thus  our  Lord  declared  Himself  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  tho 
world.  The  sabbatic  designation  given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  hh 
the  Lord's  Day  is  declaratory  botli  of  the  autliority  by  which  it  must 
over  abide  in  force,  and  of  the  conditions  and  purposes  involved  iu  its 
existence  as  being  peculiarly  Christ's  own  day.  As  "the  Lord,"  Ills 
authority  is  stanirjed  upon  His  day  in  perpetuity,  and  His  power  is 
pledged  to  vindicate  and  uphold  it  as  the  great  bulwark  of  His  reli- 
gion, against  the  tendencies  of  society  to  corrupt  or  abandon  it.  Tho 
Sabbath  is  especially  tlie  public  token  of  His  people's  allegiance  to 
Himself  in  the  midst  of  tho  world— tho  accepted  time  of  their  worship 
and  of  their  fellowship  with  Him  as  their  Head ;  it  is  also  His  pledge 
to  subdue  and  to  sabbatise  tho  world  by  His  r6ign. 

Hence,  to  contend  that  the  Church  has  no  Sabbath  is  the  same  as  to 
contend  that  the  Church  baa  no  Head,  and  that  the  world  has  no 
Saviour;  that  a  dispensation  of  grace  may  exist  and  prevail  whicli 
drops  tho  benediction  of  creation  and  the  dowry  of  innocency.  It 
implies  that  to  have  become  superfluous  to  the  world  as  fallen  but 
redeemed,  which  made  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  things  when  man 
was  in  harmony  with  God,  with  himself,  and  with  everything  sur- 
rounding him. 

We  might  extend  the  argument  indefinitely,  especially  by  reference 
to  apostolic  teaching  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  affirmation,  by  quotation  from 
Genesis,  of  the  primeval  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  memorial  of 
••  the  finishing  of  the  works  of  God  from  the  foundation  of  the  world," 
and  perhaps  also  a  declaration  of  the  sabbatic  rest  of  tho  Redeemer 
from  His  finished  work;  but  in  which  further  the  sabbatic  idea  is 
worked  out  in  beautiful  development  and  elaboration  as  running 
through  all  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God  respecting  man.  Human 
life  is  to  be  a  copy  of  Divino  life ;  man,  like  God,  is  to  work,  and  to 
rest.  Man  is  to  follow  iu  the  wake  of  God,  to  tread  in  His  footsteps, 
and  to  be  at  one  with  His  course.  As  Divine  labour  terminates  in 
happy  rest,  as  not  till  the  Creator  rests  satisfied  in  the  contemi)]ation 
of  His  works  is  His  creatior  itself  complete ;  so,  too,  human  labour  is 
not  to  go  on  in  resultless  circles,  but  to  terminate  iu  a  happy  repose 
and  harmony  of  existence.  The  idea  of  the  Sabbath  extends  even 
further.  The  whole  course  of  human  history  is  not  to  run  on  in  dreary 
endlessness ;  its  events  are  to  have  a  victorious  and  prosperous  issue 
and  accomplishment,  are  to  find  a  completion  in  a  harmonious  and 
God-given  order.  This  is  Divinely  guaranteed  by  the  Sabbath  of  crea- 
tion, and  prefigured  by  the  sabbatical  seasons.  The  Diving  rest  of  the 
seventh  day  of  creation,  and  of  the  first  day  of  a  finished  redemption. 
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hovers  ovor  the  world's  proRrcsa,  that  it  may  at  last  absorb  it  into 
itself.  It  thus  bjcomos  tho  Higu-maniial  of  tho  perfection  in  which  tho 
prof,TcsH  of  tho  world  is,  accorcliii|^  to  Divino  charter,  to  result,  and 
a  H]i<'oiul  i)le(lgo  of  the  perfection  and  a  cousumination  of  tho  kingdom 
of  (ioil. 

But  ■  'y  not  enlarge.  We  have  advanced  enouph  to  prove  that 
tho  Sii.  is  not  a  Judaical  ordinance  which  passed  into  desuetude 

witli  the  types  and  shadows  of  tho  Mosaic  economy,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
raiikod  among  the  worldly  rites  and  beggarly  elements  of  a  carnal  and 
transitory  disi)onstttion,  but  that  it  was  instituted  at  the  time  of  man's 
creation,  and  that,  uncancelled  and  unrevoked,  it  has  ever  since  boon 
bintliiig  on  his  thankful  and  duteous  observance.  Those  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  wo  take  our  stand,  and  claim  for  the  Sabbatli  the 
houiago,  the  reverence  of  every  man.  These  are  tho  principles  on 
which  wo  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  a  day  for  labour,  a  day  for 
business,  a  day  for  recreation,  a  day  for  pleasure,  but  a  day  of  rest 
and  of  worship ;  not  a  day  sacred  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  a  day 
sacred  to  the  claims  of  God  and  to  the  higher  purposes  and  interests  of 
relijjion.  It  is  a  day  which  no  man  can  buy  or  sell,  can  either  give  or 
take ;  it  is  a  day  which,  on  the  one  hand,  no  man  has  a  right  to  make 
merchav  e  of,  to  traffic  in,  to  let  out  for  hire,  and  which,  on  tho 
other  1  10  man  has  a  right  to  demand  for  toil  and  servitude.     It  is 

"tho  ^.-  uu  of  tho  Lord  our  God;"  it  belongs  not  to  ourselves,  it 
belongs  not  to  others;  it  belongs  to  Him  who  is  jealous  of  His  property 
and  His  glory ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  man  appropriate  it  to  his  own 
purposes  and  pleasures,  whether  secular,  sensual,  social,  or  scientific, 
he  injuriously  and  fraudulently  purloins  that  which  is  not  his  own. 

The  position  of  Methodism  from  the  beginning  has  been  that  of 
absolute  adherence  to  the  sabbatic  law;  while  on  the  vexed  question 
of  observance  we  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
Pharisaic,  puritanical  gloom  and  rigour  and  severity  on  the  one  hand, 
aud  latitudinarian  laxity  and  indiflerence  on  the  other.  In  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  dated  May  1,  the  one  condition  of  admission  is  "  a 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  aud  to  be  saved  from  sin,"  which 
is  rec[uired  to  be  manifested  by  the  avoidance  of  all  evils,  among  others, 
that  of  "profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary 
work  thereon,  or  by  buying  and  selling,  and  also  by  attending  upon  all 
the  ordinances  of  God,  such  as  public  worship,  the  ministry  of  the 
Word."  In  the  Liverpool  Minutes,  adopted  by  the  British  Conference 
of  1820,  and  which  are  required  to  be  read  in  the  ministers'  meeting  of 
every  circuit  once  a  year,  and  in  the  annual  meeting  of  every  district, 
this  is  one  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  What 
measures  can  we  adopt  for  the  increase  of  spiritual  religion  among  our 
societies  and  congregations,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  God 
in  our  native  country?" — "Let  us  earnestly  exhort  our  societies  to 
make  the  best  and  most  religious  use  of  the  rest  and  leisure  of  the 
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Lord's  Day.  Let  as  admonish  any  individuals  who  shall  be  found  to 
neglect  our  public  worship  under  pretence  of  visiting  the  siclt,  or  other 
similar  engagements.-  Lot  us  show  to  our  people  the  evil  of  wasting 
those  portions  of  the  Sabbath,  which  are  not  spent  in  public  worship, 
in  visits,  or  in  receiving  company,  to  the  neglect  of  private  i^rayer,  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  family  duties,  and  often  to  the  serious 
spiritual  injury  of  servants,  who  are  thus  improperly  employed  and 
deprived  of  the  public  means  of  grace.  Let  us  set  an  example  in  tliis 
matter  by  refusing  for  ourselves  and  for  our  families  to  spend  in  visits, 
when  there  is  no  call  of  duty  or  necessity,  the  sacred  hours  of  the  holy 
Sabbath ;  and  let  us  never  allow  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  secularised  by 
meetings  of  mere  business,  when  such  business  refers  only  to  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  Church  of  God." 

And  among  the  questions  which  are  directed  to  be  asked  of  all 
persons  proposed  to  be  admitted  on  trial  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  is  this :  "  Do  you  believe  the  Christian 
Sabbath  to  be  a  Divine  institution  of  perpetual  and  universal  oblij^ation 
in  the  Christian  Church  ?  "  We  are  aware  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  of  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms  on 
this  cardinal  doctrine  is  most  clear  and  full,  and  that  the  practice  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  England,  and  Ireland,  and 
probably  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British  Colonies,  is  equally 
exemplary,  and  v,e  owe  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  faithful 
teaching  and  consistent  example;  but  I  believe  that  Methodism, 
generic  universal  Methodism  (in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other  funda- 
mental respect,  we  trust  that  we  are  all  one),  has  the  high  distinction 
of  being  the  only  Christian  Church  that  exacts  from  all  candidates  for 
its  pulpits  a  distinct  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Sabbath.  This  is  one  of  our  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  in  which  we  may  well  make  our  boast 
and  glorying.  May  we  ever  prove  worthy  of  this  honour,  and  faith- 
ful to  this  trust  I  I  hope  and  believe  this  great  (Ecumenical  Conference 
will  sui^tain  me  in  affirming  that  this  is  nob  with  us  an  open  question 
which  every  authorised  teacher  and  preacher  may  settle  for  him- 
self. We  have  no  misgiving,  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God  in  this  matter.  We  regard  the  testimony  of  Scripture  as  lull 
and  final. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  Lord's  Day  Committee  was  appointed,  on  which 
occasion  the  English  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolution: — 
"Convinced  of  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  a  careful  observa:  "e 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
nation  at  large,  the  Conference  appoints  a  committee  to  watch  over 
the  general  interests  of  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  course  of  events  in 
reference  to  it,  to  collect  such  information  as  may  serve  the  cause  of 
Sabbath  observance,  to  correspond  with  persons  who  may  be  engaged 
in  similar  designs,  and  to  report  from  year  to  year  the  results  of  their 
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inquiries,  with  such  suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper  to  offer  to 
the  Couference." 

Thig  committee  has  ever  since  becu  annually  appointed,  constitiitod 
of  both  ministers  and  laymen,  and  its  records  show  with  what  vigilance 
and  zeal  it  has  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  sacred  day,  from 
whatever  quarter  and  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  threatened. 
It  has  co-operated  with  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  and  with 
the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association— organisations  con- 
ducted with  great  prudence  and  energy,  and  rendering  inestimable 
service  to  our  common  cause,  in  resisting  every  movement,  whetlicr 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  designed  or  calculated  to  impair  tlie  Divine 
authority  or  the  c'le  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  most  strenuous 
and  persistent  eriorts  have  been  made  by  the  hostile  societies,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  to  break  down  our  existing 
English  law  and  custom,  by  which  ilie  day  of  God  is  recognised 
and  protected ;  and  those  efforts  are  increasing  in  vigour  and  de- 
termination, and,  we  are  profoundly  sorry  to  add,  are  supported 
by  some  who  are  eminent  in  scientific  authority,  and  social  posi- 
tion, and  personal  character,  and  even  in  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It 
has  been  attemjjted  again  and  again  to  open  the  Crystal  Palace 
during  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  more  recently  the 
National  Galleries  and  the  British  Museum,  and  to  authorise  secular 
lectures,  with  musical  ijerforniances,  on  Sunday  evenings,  admission 
to  be  by  money  payments.  We  are  thankful  to  record  that  for  the 
tenth  time  in  twenty-five  years  Parliament  has  rejected  motions  for 
thus  throwing  open  our  public  institutions.  Efforts  partially  suc- 
cessful have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  restrict  the  hours  on 
the  Sabbath  during  which  the  trafiio  (of  all  others  the  most  un- 
justiiiable  and  demoralising)  in  intoxicating  drinks  may  be  carried  on. 
Nine-tenths  of  Ireland  are  now  placed  under  the  rer/bne  of  Sunday 
closing,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  for  thirty  years  has  been  under  this 
rule,  and  in  each  case  with  incalculable  moral  and  social  benefits. 
The  Principality  of  Wales,  almost  without  a  dissentient  voice,  has 
asked  for  the  same  legislative  i^rotection,  and  Parliament  has  been 
constrained  to  grant  the  demand  made  by  an  entire  people  for  a 
Sabbath  in  which  the  public-house  shall  be  closed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  congratulate  the  friends  of 
temperance  and  religion  on  these  signal  successes,  indicating  as  they 
do  the  rapid  growth  of  a  sound,  eidightened,  and  Christian  public 
opinion  on  this  great  question,  and  fortifying  and  encouraging  the 
hope  which  we  ardently  cherish,  that  a  similar  boon  may  soon  be 
conferred  on  England.  The  country,  irrespective  of  political  party,  is 
evidently  ripening  for  very  considerable  advance  in  limiting  the  drink 
traffic  on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  which  is  that 
an  abstract  resolution,  affirming  the  expediency  of  such  limitation  in 
England  being  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  day,  was  carried  a  short 
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time  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  153  votes  to  117,  alfclionfrli  tlio 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  recent  ParHamentary  session  rendered 
necessary  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill  giving  effect  to  it  for  this  year. 

Still,  with  much  to  gladden  us,  we  have  much  to  sadden  us.  We 
have  many  friends,  we  have  many  enemies.  The  secular  press,  so 
able  and  powerful,  is  mostly  unfriendly.  Periodical  literature,  in  its 
lower  and  its  higher  grades,  is  flippant,  if  not  hostile.  The  materiiilistic 
scieutism,  the  godless  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  are  our  sworn 
adversaries.  The  worldly,  unsi)iritual  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
and  life  are  arrayed  against  us.  Infidelity  and  Popery  have  always 
tended,  if  not  sought,  to  degrade  the  Sabbath  wherever  they  have 
prevailed,  and  do  so  still.  The  High  Church  and  the  Broad  Church 
parties,  which  threaten  to  sway  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the  great 
English  Establishment,  are  alike  untrustworthy,  and  would  surrender 
to  the  foe  this  sacred  citadel.  The  Evangelicals  are  staunch  and  true, 
but  they  have  not  the  sway  and  mastery  they  formerly  wielded :  once 
they  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  might  perhaps,  had  they  been 
faithful  to  their  providential  vocation  and  opportunity,  and  had  they 
boldly  and  cordially  fraternised  with  their  Nonconformist  brethren, 
have  remained  so  still ;  but  of  late,  we  are  sorry  to  think,  they  have 
declined  in  learning,  and  ability,  and  popular  influence,  and  are  losing 
some  of  the  firm,  sure  hold  they  once  had  on  the  nation.  The  Dis- 
senting Bodies,  we  fear,  are  in  peril  of  lapsing  into  an  indifferentism 
in  opinion  and  practice  sadly  alien  from  the  views  and  habits  of 
their  Puritan  ancestors,  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  fight  this  great 
battle.  Parliament  is  governed  mainly  by  expediency,  a  very  unsafe 
ally,  which  may  be  with  us  to-day  and  against  us  to-morrow.  The 
conviction  is  shared  by  the  thoughtful  and  reflective  people  of  this 
country  who  have  understanding  of  the  times,  and  can  scan  its  features 
aud  forecast  its  issues,  that  if  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  preserved  and 
maintained  amongst  us  unmutilated  by  human  greed  and  profanity,  it 
can  only  be  by  dint  of  a  strtnu  )us  and  unslumbering  vigilance  and 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Christitv:  Churches  of  England.  And  we  have 
the  impression  that  the  same  is  th^  case  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  in  those  great  colonies  which  this  realm  of  England  has  planted 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  to  be  the  regnant  and  dominant 
lands  of  the  future.  With  our  Sabbath-day  all  that  is  most  valuable  to 
us  as  citizens,  whether  we  belong  to  the  East  or  West,  and  most  sacred 
to  us  as  Christians,  is  in  jeopardy.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  inactive 
or  indifferent  in  such  a  crisis.  The  Methodism  that  is  represented 
in  this  great  Convention,  if  it  is  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  its 
providential  calling,  and  to  the  glorious  traditions  and  memories  of 
the  past,  must  take  a  foremost  place  in  this  grand  struggle  that  is 
before  us.  We  believe  that  the  Sabbath  is  now,  no  less  than  in 
the  times  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
betweon  God  and  His   people,  the  sign  by  which  they  acre  known 
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who  love  and  serve  Him,  the  sign  of  God's  love  to  man,  and  of 
man's  answering  response  of  love  to  God.  Just  as  in  the  structure 
of  God's  'Vorcl,  every  rubject  it  embraces  includes  a  test  by  which  the 
mind  of  tlie  reader  is  tried,  and  a  barrier  has  been  secretly  interposed 
beyond  which  iuJifforcnce  to  truth,  pride  of  intellect,  and  prejudice 
against  virtue  canuoc  p2,ss,  so  is  the  sabbatic  ordinance  a  test  periodi- 
cally applied  co  the  consciences  of  men  and  of  Churches  by  which  the 
spiritual,  the  behoving,  the  obedient,  are  discovered  and  manifested. 
Tell  me  what  is  t  i  j  relation  of  a  man  to  God's  holy  day,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  is  his  place  and  his  value  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tell 
me  what  is  the  relation  of  a  Church  to  God's  holy  day,  in  what 
estimation  it  regards  it,  with  what  fidelity  it  honours  and  defends 
and  observes  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  place  and  the  worth 
and  the  value  of  that  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Rev.  B.  T.  RoBEais  (Free  Methodist  Church  of  America),  who  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  invited  address,  not  being  present,  the  subject 
was  thrown  open  for  general  discussion. 

Rev.  Dk,  Newman  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  said  :  I  do  not  rise  to 
spoak,  but  rather  to  make  a  suj>gestiou  to  the  eii'ect  that  while  we  are  iu 
accord  as  to  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance,  we  might  have  some  practical 
siigsiestions  as  to  how  the  day  should  be  observed. 

Rev.  William  Arthur  (Wosleyan  Methodist)  said  :  I  believe,  sir,  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  the  Methodist  mission  in  the  future  is  now  being 
touched.  We  have  to  stand  between  the  past  with  a  Sabbath,  and  a  future 
either  witli,  or  without,  a  Sabbath.  The  world  says  a  future  without  one. 
The  past  of  the  Jewish  Church,  the  past  of  the  Christian  Church,  say  with 
a  Sabbath  :  the  present  of  very  many  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
gives  to  that  questiou  an  uncertain  sound.  Is  the  future  to  have  a  Sabbath 
or  is  it  not  to  have  a  Sabbath  ?  Very  many  branches  of  the  Church  also 
would  have  a  bit  of  one,  a  limb  of  one,  a  selvage  of  one.  The  question 
is,  Are  we  to  have  a  real  Sabbath  or  are  we  not  ?  And  it  will  not  do  for 
the  Methodist  Church,  or  any  branch  of  it,  to  hesitfite  upon  that  point.  They 
iimst  be  content  to  go  for  a  Sabbath  in  perpetuity,  or  to  let  the  Sabbath  go. 
It  is  pleaded  for  as  a  "  day  of  rest :  "  a  day  of  play  is  what  the  world 
means  by  a  "da^,  of  rest."  Where  it  is  not  a  day  of  worship  it 
is  never  in  practice  a  day  of  rest — never !  Taken  as  a  simple  matter  of 
iiistory,  wlierever  the  Lord's  Day  ceases  to  be  a  day  on  which  man  acknow- 
ledges tliat  it  is  a  day  linking  him  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  his 
better  brethren,  wlio  have  never  lost  their  place  in  heaven,  when  it  ceases 
ti)  be  a  (lay  when  man  acknowledges  that,  it  ceases  to  be  a  day  of  repose  on 
earth.  A  day  of  play  becomes  for  those  who  seek  the  play  a  day  very 
often  of  double  exhaustion,  and  to  those  whr  administer  to  the  play  a 
day  of  downright  slavery  and  labour.  And  no  communities  upon  earth 
present  such  a  condition  of  physical  exhaustion  and  family  disorder  on 
a  Monday  as  does  the  community  that  spends  the  Sunday  under  the  idea 
of  playing  instead  of  the  idea  of  worshipping.  Out  of  the  English  Lord's 
Day  has  grown  up  the  Saturday  half -holiday  ;  out  of  tlio  continental  idea 
of  a  play-Sunday  comes  not  only  labour  for  six  days  in  the  week,  but 
labour  for  the  seventh  day  also  ;  and  if  we  are  to  preserve  to  the  world  the 
great  institution  of  rest,  I  contend  again  it  is  only  by  claiming  the  day  as 
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one  of  worship.  Secure  God's  honour,  and  He  will  secure  man's  welfare ; 
trample  down  God's  claim  over  the  day,  and  the  claim  of  the  labourer,  the 
claim  of  the  poor,  and  the  claim  of  the  rich,  will  all  go  down  toi;etlier.  I 
believe  that  in  our  families  and  in  our  churches  very  much  of  the  blessing 
hitherto  inherited  has  come  to  us  because  of  our  attachment  to  the  diiy  of 
God.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  give  it  up  ;  but  as  to  the  spirit  in  whicli  it  is 
observed,  let  us  always  remember  that  the  law  of  worship  is  above  the  liiw 
of  rest,  and  the  law  of  mercy  is  above  all  law,  and  Christ  Himself,  the  rest- 
giver  to  the  whole  human  race,  taught  the  great  lesson  that  "the  Sahliuth 
was  made  for  man  ; "  a  device  of  heaven  for  the  welfare  of  heaven's  off- 
spring  down  upon  earth  ;  a  device  of  eternity  for  the  keeping  of  the  olf. 
spring  of  eternity  who  are  yet  entangled  m  the  wheels  of  time.  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  I  trust  that  for  man  we  may  keep  it. 

Rev.  C.  C.  McKechnie  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  I  only  wish,  sir,  to 
remark  that  I  think  the  Methodist  people  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  otlier 
Christian  Church — I  might  almost  venture  to  say  more  than  any  other 
Christian  Church — have  hitherto  carried  into  practical  effect  our  Lord's 
idea  of  the  purpose  and  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath-day.  When  He  said 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  I  understand  Him  to  have  meant,  that  it 
was  made  for  the  ministry  of  mercy  to  man.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  His 
special  instruction.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Methodist  people  have  hitherto 
devoted  the  Sabbath-day  specially,  pre-eminently,  I  might  almost  say 
exclusively,  to  the  great  work  of  the  ministry  of  mercy  ;  and  in  doing  so 
they  have  realised  in  their  blessed  experience  that  labour  is  rest.  They 
have  found  the  highest  kind  of  rest  in  labouring  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  more  effectual  way  of 
convincing  ourselves,  or  convincing  others,  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Sabbath  than  by  prosecuting  more  and  more  the  ministry  of  mercy  to  onr 
fellows. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Barbatt  ("Wesleyan  Mission,  Germany)  said:  We  have 
heard  this  morning  something  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
on  the  Sabbath  question,  and  therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  understiiml  that 
in  Germany  this  question  is  regarded,  as  I  have  been  told  there,  again  and 
again,  from  a  different  standpoint  from  that  observed  in  England  and 
America.  Of  course  the  responsibility  for  their  interpretation  of  tlic  Divine 
command  must  rest  with  the  Lutheran  Churches.  We  cannot  but  regret 
the  difference  that  exists  between  their  views  and  ours  on  tliis  question. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Conference  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  between  the 
Lutheran  Protestants  in  Germany  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  a  differ- 
ence only  of  degree.  I  come  from  what  may  be  regarded  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinctly  evangelical  state  in  Germany — the  kingdom  of  Wurtteniherg. 
We  have  at  the  present  time,  in  Stuttgart,  an  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Jlanu- 
factures  wliicii  caimot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  successful  Exhibition ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  day  of  the  week  for  the  visiting  of  this 
successful  Exhibition  is  the  Lord's  Day.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  is  twice  or  thrice  as  great  on  the  Lord's  Day  as  it  i«  on  any 
other  day.  This  is  the  point  on  which  I  would  wish  to  lay  stress  before  this 
Conference,  and  I  think  I  shall  scarcely  be  out  of  order  in  doing  so.  I 
wish  to  give  a  word  of  gentle  caution  to  Methodist  parents  who  seek 
educational  institutions  for  the  training  of  their  children  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  assaults  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  Lord's  Day  in  Great  Britain  may  be  traced  to  the  ediieation 
received  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  influences  surrounding'  the 
Continental  Sabbath  are  very  subtle  and  very  powerful,  and  even  with  the 
most  carefully  elaborated  safeguards  that  can  be  designed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  protect  young  people  from  those  very  subtle  and  daugcrous 
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infliif'ncfs.  I  rp,c:nrfl  it  as  a  calaniity  when  Mcthorliflt  paronts  flond  their 
children  to  the  Continent,  even  for  the  undoubted  advantagcR  tliat  may  be 
frained  there,  without  having  taken  in  advance  all  possible  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  educational  institution  ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  that  no 
Methodist  parent  should  seek  these  advantages  in  places  where  their  own 
Clmrch  is  not  distinctly  represented,  and  where  their  children  may  not  be 
committed  directly  to  the  care  of  ministers  of  their  own  Church.  I  con- 
sider that  we,  as  Methodists,  have  a  vocation  in  Germany  on  this  very 
question.  May  God  help  us  to  be  faithful  in  our  witness  on  this  question 
ot'  Sabliath  observance  ! 

Dr.  William  Cooke  (Methodist  New  Connexion)  :  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  profound  att(>ntion  to  the  most  admirable  pajicr  which  has 
been  read  on  this  important  subject,  and  subsequently  to  the  admirable 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  our  brother  Mr.  Arthur  ;  and  I  would 
gay  that  my  sentiments  exactly  accord  with  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  delivered  by  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to.  The  speaker  who  has 
just  sat  down  referred  to  parental  influence  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  laxity  on  the  part  of  Christian 
parents  with  regard  to  this  great  and  important  question.  Sir,  the  Sabbath, 
when  rightly  observed,  is  the  ally  of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  religion  ; 
but  lax  notions  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  may  tend  to  generate  inunorality 
and  vice  in  various 'ways.  Let  me  suppose  that  we  have  a  Christian 
mother,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  children  she  utters  some  sentences 
which  would  indicate  that  she  has  some  uncertainty  in  her  own  mind  with 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  a  Christian  Sabbath.  The  daughter,  a f  and 
lovely,  hears  the  remarks  made  by  her  mother  which  may  have  an  iiuiuence 
upon  her,  and  the  result  is,  she  is  led  into  dangerous  society,  and  brought 
under  evil  influences  ;  that  fair  daughter  may  become  a  harlot  and  lead  an 
impure  and  vicious  life,  breaking  the  mother's  heart,  and  finding  an  un- 
timely and  a  degraded  grave — and  her  eternity  how  dark  and  awful  to 
contemplate !  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  Christian  mother 
inculcates  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance  according  to  God's  holy  law  : 
that  fair  daughter  becomes  an  angel  of  light  and  of  mercy,  A  piouf< 
mother,  an  example  to  hor  children,  lives  a  useful  life,  dies  a  happy  death, 
and  g0(>s  into  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  the  eternal  world.  Let  mothers, 
then,  take  care  in  what  manner  they  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  children 
with  regard  to  the  solemn  duties  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  And  so  with 
regard  to  our  sons.  Let  the  Christian  father  speak  in  a  way  doubtfully 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  in  the  presence  of  his  sons,  and  the  ett'ect  is 
injurious.  Those  sons  are  led  to  neglect  Divine  ordinances  ;  they  are 
brought  under  dangerous  influences  ;  and  the  promising  boy  becomes  a 
drunkard.  "  ^^rofligate,  a  felon  ;  breaks  the  father's  heart,  and  passes  into 
an  untimely  grave.  Oh,  sir,  there  is  an  awful  solemnity  in  connection  with 
these  important  considerations.  But  let  that  son  be  brought  up,  not  only 
in  the  fear  of  God  generally,  but  with  a  regard  of  God's  Sab})ath,  of  God's 
ordinances,  and  other  sacred  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and  the  result  is 
that  that  son  becomes  what  may  be  a  herald  of  mercy,  a  minister  of  grace, 
lives  a  happy  and  a  holy  life,  and  dies  in  the  favour  of  Almighty  God. 
Let  parents  be  careful  to  inculcate  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Sabbath- 
day. 

Kf,v.  James  Hocaut  (French  Methodist)  :  I  just  want  to  express  an 
opinion  which  seems  to  me  of  importance.  If  ever  England  were  to  give 
up  her  Sabbath  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  for  the  European  continent, 
and  for  France  in  particidar.  We  have  made  several  serious  attempts  to 
form  in  Paris,  and  in  France,  a  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society.  Those 
attempts,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  to  a  great  extent  failed  up  to  the  present , 
time,  but  help  and  stimulus  have  come  to  us  fron.  Geneva  ;  and  I  may 
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here  mention  an  honoured  name,  tlie  name  of  a  man  who  hag  ffivon  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  Sabbath  observance  in  Geneva,  and  throughout 
Switzerland  and  Europe — I  mean  Monsieur  Alexandre  Lombard.  But  wc 
want  help  from  you  as  well  as  from  Switzerland  in  order  to  excite  publio 
attention  to  this  <j;reat  question,  and  therefore  if  your  own  views  and  prac- 
tices were  ever  relaxed  it  would  be  the  greatest  damage  to  us.  Xo  one 
who  has  not  laboured  in  the  great  towns  of  France  for  some  time  can 
possibly  be  aware  what  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospp]  and  the 
conversion  of  sinners  Sabbath  profanation  is.  Your  grand  hour  for  action 
in  England  has  been  the  Stibbath  evening,  while  the  Sabbath  evening  has  been 
ii  nullity  with  us  as  to  Christian  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  of  labour  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  also 
from  the  number  of  hours  given  to  pleasure  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
We  cannot  get  the  people  together,  and  will  not  get  them  together,  ludoss 
we  obtain  Sabbath  observance.  Let  me  just  add  one  or  two  brief  observa- 
tions :  what  an  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  man  we  have  in  this  matter! 
God's  order  is  inverted  in  France  ;  people  will  work,  and  masters  will  get 
their  men  to  work  on  the  day  which  should  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  I  have  been 
told  by  workmen  that  a  man  is  dealt  more  leniently  with  if  he  absents  him- 
self from  the  workshop  on  Monday  than  if  he  absents  himself  on  the  Sunday. 
Many  work  on  the  Sunday,  and  then  take  pleasure,  and  give  way  to  vicious 
excess  on  the  Monday,  hence  the  name  of  Le  bon  Lundi.  After  they  have 
worked  on  Sunday  they  abstain  from  work  on  Monday,  and  in  some 
instances,  at  least,  the  master  indirectly  countenances  the  practice.  In 
that  way  many  working  men  are  disabled  by  their  excesses  from  roijular 
and  energetic  labour  even  on  the  Tuesday.  Therefore,  if  you  regard  your 
work  of  evangelisation  in  France,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  I  think 
you  will  feel  that  you  are  bound  to  retain  the  immense  privilege  and  tiie 
powerful  means  of  action  on  the  people  here  which  you  possess  through 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Rev.  \V.  Griffith  (United  Methodist  Free  Church)  :  Mr.  President, 
will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  remark  ijefore  I  come  to  the  point  under 
discussion  in  this  Conference,  that  is  to  say,  what  an  unutterable  pleasure 
and  profit  the  assembly  of  this  (Ecnmenical  Conference  has  been  to  us?  I 
desire  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  brother,  ministerial  or 
lay,  in  this  assembly  :  though  at  the  first  sight  I  did  not  desire  to  be  pre- 
sent, because  I  could  not  see  any  practical  result  that  would  issue  from  the 
Conference  ;  now,  realising  what  it  has  been  to  myself  and  to  others,  there 
is  no  consideration  of  any  kind  that  would,  could  I  have  foreseen  what 
this  Conference  has  become,  have  kept  me  from  it.  I  would  have  walked 
every  step  of  the  way  to  it  if  I  could  not  have  come  otherwise.  I  believe 
we  entirely  go  with  the  sentiments  of  the*speakers  on  the  subject  ot:  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  obligations,  and  also  as  to  the  great  advantages  to  accrue 
from  the  religious  observance  of  the  day,  and  the  great  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath-day.  But  there  are  two  points  on  which  I  feel  a  difficulty :  one 
is,  how  are  we  to  secure  the  universal  or  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath- 
da)^  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ?  I  hold  its  observance  to  be  a  truly 
religious  act,  that  it  is  binding  on  those  whose  conscience  tells  them  that 
God  exists,  that  God  established  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  so  far  from  annulling  the  authority  of  the  primitive  inception, 
has  really  confirmed  it  by  calling  it  the  Lord's  Day.  But  then  if  it  be  a 
matter  of  conscience,  if  it  be  a  thing  to  be  decided  on  religious  grounds, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  the  men  who  have  no  conscience  ?  and  how  are  you 
to  act  in  reference  to  those  gentlemen  who  do  not  observe  it  as  a  religious 
duty  ?  I  see  only  one  way.  Call  in  the  aid  of  the  State !  I  would  as 
soon  call  in  the  aid  of  infidelity  to  support  religion  as  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
State.   What  right  has  the  State  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  conscience 
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in  any  matter  ?  If  it  lias  a  riglit  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  con - 
science  in  one  matter,  hiis  it  not  a  ri^ht  to  interfere  between  me  and  my 
conscience  in  any  matter  that  it  cliooses  to  make  a  question  between  me 
and  itself?  Now,  if  any  of  those  present  can  point  out  in  what  way  we 
can  by  reason,  persuasion,  artj-ument,  sound  logic,  appeal  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  and  still  more  by  such  a  dill'used  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  will  turn  the  great  majority  into  real  instead  of  professing 
Christians,  then,  sir,  every  man  will  be  a  law  unto  hii:7self,  and  that  law 
will  be  to  respect  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  suppose, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  diiference  of  opinion  in  this  body  in  reference 
to  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  observing  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Expres- 
sion of  opinion  here  is,  I  think,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.  I 
think  the  only  means  by  which  we  shall  promote  it  is  by  teaching  clearly 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  that  subject,  and  bringing  out  in  our 
pulpit  ministrations  the  Divine  authority  on  which  the  Sabbath  rests.  But 
I  do  not  rise  for  that  purpose ;  I  rise  to  say  that  I  think  the  friends  of  the 
obsei"vance  of  the  Sabbath  are  liable  to  make  some  mistake  in  admitting 
that  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  its  observance.  It  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  infidelity  ever  seeks  to  prop<agate  itself,  to  assume  that 
it  is  constantly  gaining  ground  ;  and  our  young  people  are  taught  that 
the  Sabbath  is  going  out  of  use,  and  that  progress  and  eulighteunient 
will  render  it  unnecessary.  Now  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  my  own  opinion  is  most  clearly,  that  the  Christian 
Sabbath  was  never  so  well  observed  by  so  manj'  people,  in  so  many  lands,  as 
it  is  at  this  day.  It  was  better  observed — that  is,  more  strictly  observed — 
by  a  few  people  in  one  or  two  countries.  We  complain  in  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  of  a  laxity  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  we  have  it  in 
certain  cities  ;  but,  sir,  it  is  simply  the  transfer  of  a  European  Sabbath  by 
European  emigration  into  our  midst,  and  these  very  people  observe  the 
Sabbath  better  among  us,  with  all  their  defects,  than  they  did  when  at 
home  in  Europe.  They  have  been  improved  a  little.  Now,  when  I  look 
out  at  the  mission  field,  and  see  how  God  is  spreading  missions  by  means 
of  the  English  and  the  Americans,  and  that  they  are  taking  into  China,  and 
to  Japan,  and  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  they  observe 
it,  and  are  teaching  their  people  to  observe  it,  I  see  that  the  Sabbath  is 
becoming,  taking  the  whole  world  together,  an  institution  of  greater  power 
than  it  ever  was  before.  And  I  think,  so  far  from  admitting  to  infidelity 
and  to  error,  that  the  Sabbath  is  passing  out  of  use,  an  enlarged  view- 
would  teach  us  that  the  Sabbath  is  gaining  ground.  While  I  lament  that 
in  our  own  country — I  speak  of  the  United  States,  not  of  England — we 
have  in  certain  points  the  foreign  element  not  observing  the  Sabbath  so 
well,  and  affecting  to  some  extent  some  of  our  people,  and  that  there  is 
greater  laxity  among  some  of  our  people  on  the  subject,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  reaction.  I  have  been  in  Europe  several  times  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  judgment  of  brethren  who  are  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  I  am  is,  but  I  was  pleased  to  see  on  my  present  visit  more  signs  of 
Sabbath  observance,  more  quiet,  less  work,  and  less  disorder  in  the  great 
capit'ds  of  Europe,  than  I  saw  when  I  was  over  twenty-four  years  ago ; 
and  the  impression  was  made  in  my  mind  that  the  Sabbath  is  really  gaining 
ground.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  election  platform  laid  down  in  France 
as  one  of  the  things  demanded  by  the  electors  in  many  districts,  was  the 
obsorvance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  quite  as  we  want  it,  but  as  a  day  of  rest,  a 
day  of  abstention  from  labour ;  and  if  that  can  be  fully  secured  we  can 
reach  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  I  look  over  the  earth,  I  must  repent, 
that  I  believe  we  are  gaining  ground  from  j'ear  to  j-ear.  We  need  to 
stand  firndy  in  our  positions,  and  maintain  our  doctrines ;  and  teach  our 
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are  on  the  winning  side,  and  that  the  Christian 


younp^   people  that  wo 
Sabbath  will  prevail 

Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeirk  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sonth)  :  J  think 
we  are  upon  ground  now,  where,  if  it  were  possible,  we  would  do  well  to 
dwell  for  some  time.  When  we  have  brought  up  statistics  and  the  rtsiilts 
of  our  labours  and  our  numbers,  I  have  feared,  and  others  have  IVarcd,  tlmt 
we  might  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  something  of  the  pride  of  life,  ami  tlmt 
the  Lord  might  blow  upon  our  assombly,  instead  of  blessing  it ;  luit  wo 
are  safe  before  Him,  and  certain  of  His  approbation  when  He  sees  us  join- 
ing hands  to  maintain  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  the  world.  And  it'  tliis 
(Ecumenical  Council,  and  all  whom  it  represents,  will  take  a  firm  position 
on  this  subject,  we  can  maintain  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  spite  of  Romanism, 
in  spite  of  Continental  university  teaching,  and  in  spite  of  infidelity.  Some 
remark  has  been  made  about  asking  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  way  of 
legislation.     That  principle  of  asking  State  legislation  will  conie  upon 

JroMT  programme  in  connection  with  temperance.  We  can  certainly  legis- 
ate  for  ourselves  ;  we  can  begin  at  home,  as  Wesleyanism  has  always  done 
in  its  reformnt'ons.  Might  I  suggest  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  iMotho- 
dists  everywhere,  should  be  very  jealous  over  themselves  as  to  the  amount 
of  Sunday  travelling  that  they  undertake.  We  are  obliged  to  travel  some- 
what on  Sunday  ;  even  under  the  old  strict  Jewish  law  there  was  a  Sabl)utli- 
day's  journey  allowed.  But,  sir,  it  knocks  a  good  deal  of  good  proiicliinij; 
on  the  head  on  the  Sabbath-day  when  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  witliout 
any  urgent  necessity,  is  seen  to  take  the  railroad  train  on  Sunday  mr)rnin<r. 
We  ought  to  be  very  jealous  over  our  own  practice  on  that  point.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  see  how  our  great  camp-meetings  have  adjusted  themselves 
on  this  subject,  and  '.he  good  it  has  done.  Once  they  were  open  to  inuiir- 
sions  of  strangers  on  the  Sunday,  but  now  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tlieni  to 
close  their  gates,  and  to  enter  into  stipulations  with  railway  compiinies 
that  they  shall  bring  no  passengers  on  the  Sabbath.  That  sort  of  leuisla- 
tior.  will  do  more  than  the  State  can,  and  there  will  be  no  question  about 
the  right  of  it.  Again,  not  only  ought  we  to  be  very  jealous  over  ourselves, 
but  we  ought  ourselves  to  be  vigilant  over  those  in  high  places.  I  saw 
this  notice  in  the  public  prints  in  America,  that  a  certain  ex-President,  the 
example  of  whose  wife  has  been  quoted  here  most  properly  and  forcibly, 
when  on  a  journey,  stopped  over  the  Saturday  night,  kept  the  Sabbath, 
went  to  church,  and  resumed  the  journey  on  the  Monday  morning.  Sir, 
that  was  worth  more  than  a  thousand  tracts  circulated  on  the  Sunday,  and, 
per  contra,  sometimes  an  item  gets  into  the  papers  that  men,  whom  we 
honour  and  love  and  pray  for,  take  Sunday  trains  for  distant  points,  when 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it.  I  say  that  a  just  and  respectful  but 
earnest  animadversion  and  protest  becomes  the  Methodist  press  when  these 
things  occur. 

A  hyiun  was  then  sung. 

Rev.  Bishop  D.  A.  Payne  (African  Methodist  Episcopjil  Chnrcli) 
then  read  an  eassy  on  IVie  Itelatlon  of  Methodism  to  the  TenqKrame 
Movement. 

It  18  said  that  "  Methodism  is  Christianity  in  earnest."  Let  this 
definition  be  regarded  as  correct  and  accurate ;  then  who  can  doubt  its 
logical  consequences  ?  Who  can  question  the  character  of  its  thinking, 
of  its  speaking,  of  its  decisions  and  its  actions,  respecting  anything  evil 
in  itself,  or  evil  in  its  tendencies  ? 
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Of  the  evils  which  oppress,  outrage,  and  destroy  mankind  I  know  of 
none  greater  than  intemperance.  There  is  intemperance  in  thinking,  in 
speaking,  in  acting ;  there  is  also  intemperance  in  eating  and  in  drinking 
food  wliich  is  nutritious  and  necessary.  The  intemperate  thought  is 
evil;  the  intemperate  word  is  hurtful ;  the  intemperate  act  may 
terminate  in  a  broken  limb  —sometimes  in  death.  But  any  one,  or  all 
of  these,  may  be  impulsive  and  temporary — produced  by  some  irritant 
of  the  place  and  the  moment ;  but  that  form  of  intemperance  against 
which  we  organise  and  act  is  an  evil  habitual,  deliberate,  mischievous, 
and  always  destructive  to  the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  its 
victims,  always  damaging  to  those  most  nearly  and  tenderly  related  to 
them.  That  "Methodism  is  Christianity  in  earnest"  is  not  only  a 
truth,  it  is  also  a  fact  made  evident  in  the  character  and  life  of  its 
apostolic  founder.  Evident  in  him,  not  as  a  mere  negative  sentiment, 
but  as  a  living,  active,  aggressive  principle  ;  living,  because  animated 
by  the  breath  of  eternal  life;  active,  because  always  planning  and 
executing  the  good  and  the  useful ;  aggressive,  because  ever  attacking 
the  popular  vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Doubtless  intemperance  was  as  popular  in  the  times  of  Wesley  as  it 
is  now.  Then  it  was  the  productive  factor  of  the  evils  which  it  now 
produces.  Then  drunkenness  was  as  brutal  as  it  is  now ;  then  it  was 
as  murderous  as  it  is  now  ;  then  it  was  as  devilish  as  it  is  now.  In 
view  of  all  these  infernal  characteristics,  Wesley  confronted  it,  and 
ruled  against  it. 

To  drunkenness,  thai  violator  of  the  most  solemn  vows,  that  despiser 
of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  that  bloody  assassin,  that  embodiment 
of  Satan,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  all  the  ages  and  all  the  races, 
—Christianity  stands  always  opposed  and  everywhere  antagonistic. 
Therefore,  to  this  curse  of  all  the  races  and  of  all  the  ages,  Methodism 
stands  at  all  tim'^s  and  in  every  place  the  uncompromising  antagonist. 
Have  I  said  too  much  ?  Let  us  glance  at  the  vital  principles  of 
Methodism.  They  are  expressed  in  the  General  Kules.  Its  first  word 
is  a  protest  against  "  evil  of  every  kind."  In  its  detailed  utterances, 
its  third  word  is  a  thunderbolt  hurled  against  •'  drunkenness,  buying  or 
selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity." Now,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  any  alcoholic  drink,  that  holds 
tlie  same  relation  to  the  human  system  in  general,  and  to  the  human 
ftomach  in  particular,  which  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison,  holds — it 
liecomes  a  medicine — not  a  beverage,  but  a  medicine.  The  logic  of 
which  is,  it  must  be  used  as  arsenic  and  set  down  in  the  same  category 
with  the  deadly  poisons,  which  no  one  seeks  for  food  or  for  drink,  but 
which  every  sane  man  shuns  as  he  does  the  fangs  of  a  deadly  serpent. 
Because  Methodism  is  the  antagonist  of  "  evil  of  every  kind,"  in  the 
abstract  or  in  the  concrete,  it  must  be  the  antagonist  of  intemperance, 
and  of  every  habit  or  custom  leading  to  that  great  curse  of  humanity. 
If  it  be  asked,  "  Has  Methodism  always  been  in  harmony  with  its  pro- 
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nounccd  principles  ?  " — to  this  question,  we  respond  -with  one  emiiliatlo 
"Yes I"  If  it  be  said,  "We  have  known  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  who  were  intemperate,"  our  reply  is,  "  Such  persons  were  to 
Methodism  not  what  spots  are  on  the  sun,  but  they  were  what  a  rotten 
branch  is  to  a  living  tree — a  limb  to  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  pruning 
knife."  Every  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  Methodism  knows 
that  the  duty  of  abstinence  from  "  evil  of  every  kind,"  and  there- 
fore from  so  terrible  an  evil  as  intemperance,  must  also  know  that,  in 
the  organisation  of  Methodism,  temperance  in  its  Gospel  sense  was 
not  an  after-thought  but  a  first  principle,  conceived  at  its  conception 
and  born  at  its  birth.  Therefore,  the  Methodist  societies  may  l)e 
justly  regarded  as  so  many  organised  temperance  associations.  For 
one  century  and  more  than  the  third  of  another  Methodism  has 
antagonised  intemperance,  and  within  its  consecrated  circle  we  behold 
four  generations  standing  up  in  firm  and  open  oiiposition  to  that 
greatest  curse  of  the  human  race.  Therefore,  if  any  one  member  of 
any  one  branch  of  tlie  great  Methodist  family  be  found  guilty  of 
drunkenness,  or  habits  leading  to  that  damning  evil,  that  person  we 
denounce  as  one  who  is  recreant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Methodism.  The  Greek  word,  which  we  translate  temperance,  sig. 
nifies  "  self-control."  Self-control  in  all  things,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, especially  in  those  things  most  damaging  to  the  individual, 
and  still  more  especially  in  those  most  destructive  to  the  purity,  peace, 
and  life  of  society.  In  this  light  of  the  question,  and  from  this 
standpoint,  we  shrink  not  f  'om  the  declaration  that  this  is  the  atti- 
tude into  which  the  General  Bules  in  its  threefold  grasp  upon  the 
individual  brings  him  and  holds  him  ;  and,  in  holding  him  there, 
makes  him  the  sincere,  earnest,  and  fearless  advocate  and  defender 
of  all  the  manly  virtues  and  all  the  Christian  graces,  in  which  con- 
stellation temperance  shines  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  On  this 
position,  and  in  this  attitude,  the  General  Rules  have  held  Methodism 
for  more  than  four  generations.  Upon  this  Bock  and  in  this  attitude 
we  beseech  Thee,  O  God,  to  hold  her  till  a  thousand  generations 
shall  have  passed  away  I  even  until  He,  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  shall  make  all  isms  like  unto  Methodism ;  and  Methodism  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  pure  and  spotless  Christianism. 

Corollaries. 

I.  If,  in  all  the  wide  world,  there  be  found  one  Methodist  who  is  a 
drunkard,  or  indulges  in  habits  leading  to  intemperance,  that  person 
is  recreant  to  Methodism  ;  but  Methodism  has  never  been  recreant  to 
herself. 

II.  From  the  day  of  her  organisation  to  the  present  hour  Methodism 
did  rise  up,  and  has  been  standing  up  as  the  eloquent  advocate,  the 
faithful  friend,  and  the  zealous,  efficient  worker  in  the  temperance 
movement. 
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Rrv.  Joseph  Kinsop  (United  Mothodist  Free  Churches  of  Groat 
Britain),  who  pave  the  invited  address,  said  : — 

A  temperance  movement  exists  in  England.  There  v^aa  a  loud  call 
for  it  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  tho  necessity  for  it  has  not 
uasHod  away.  Drinlc  is  still  the  curse  of  Britain.  From  every  quarter 
wo  hoar  of  its  deadly  doings.  Judges,  senators,  journalists,  divines, 
unite  in  denouncing  the  crying  evil  of  intemperance ;  and,  if  they  do 
not  agree  on  a  remedy,  they  agree  in  saying  a  remedy  must  bo  found. 
Men  of  competent  knowledge  declare  that  drink  is  the  most  prolific 
source  of  national  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime.  But,  indeed,  we  do 
not  require  tho  evidence  of  experts  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.  They 
are  not  occult,  remote,  hidden,  but  apparent,  obvious,  notorious.  They 
are  found  without  search,  and  learned  without  inquiry.  If  you  want 
to  see  them,  go  anywhere  in  England  and  look  around. 

Tho  Church  of  Christ  is  called  to  take  part  in  this  work.  If  intem- 
perance only  affected  man's  temporal  well-being,  the  Church  ought  not 
to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  that  concerns  humanity 
should  be  indifferent  to  the  followers  of  Him  who  went  about  con- 
tinually doing  good.  But  the  spiritual  interests  of  men  are  imperilled 
by  our  drinking  usages.  "  I  never  see  tho  sign,  •  Licensed  to  sell 
spirits,'  hut  I  road  licensed  to  ruin  souls,"  said  the  sainted  McCheyne. 
"  We  verily  believe,"  said  a  deceased  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,  "that  the  sin  of  intemperance  destroys  more  souls  than  all 
the  ministers  of  Christ  are  instrumental  in  saving." 

The  Churches  forming  the  Methodist  family  ought  to  take  part  in 
this  work.  If  the  function  of  Methodism  is  "to  spread  Scriptural 
holiness  over  the  land  "  or  the  world,  it  must  grapple  with  a  system 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is,  next  to  man's  native  enmity  to  God, 
the  greatest  hindrance  with  which  the  Gospel  has  to  contend.  Glad 
am  I  to  say  that  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  this  country  are  engaged 
as  helpers  in  the  Temperance  Reformation.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  its  history,  some  of  the  Methodist  denominations  have  been  enlisted 
in  the  temperance  movement,  and  all  are  now,  in  one  way  or  other, 
engaged  in  the  good  cause. 

The  Wesleyan  body — the  mother  of  us  all — has  a  distinct  temperance 
organisation.  Though  this  was  established  only  four  years  ago,  it 
already  numbers  144  adult  societies,  and  2,083  Bands  of  Hope.  As 
with  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  personal  abstinence 
is  not  the  bond  of  union.  Christian  non-abstainers,  alive  to  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  may  unite  with  their  abstaining  brethren  for  their 
removal.  To  some  this  may  seem  a  virtue,  and  to  others  a  defect ; 
yet  all  will  admit  that  a  religious  body  may  itself  be  the  best  judge  on 
the  question  bow  the  largest  amount  of  sympathy  and  effort  may  be 
secured  amongst  its  members  on  behalf  of  any  cause.  On  Sunday 
closing  the  Wesleyan  body  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Last  year  2,042 
petitions,  with  208,885  signatures,  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
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Commons  \n  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  from  Wnaloyan  conRroRationd. 
Tlio  Conforonce,  just  held,  declared  Sunday  opening  to  bo  "an  in- 
tolerable  curse."  Movements  for  restricting  licenses,  shortening  hours, 
and  conferring  a  regulative  power  on  ratepayers,  find  BUjiport  from 
many  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  and  people. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  established,  in  1869,  a  Temperance 
and  Band  of  Hope  Union.  Its  professed  object  is  the  promotion  of  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages  among  the  congregations,  Sunday-schools,  and  families  of 
the  body.  This  was  the  first  Temperance  Union  formed  in  connection 
with  the  religious  denominations  of  this  country.  There  are  18;) 
ministers  in  the  body.  Of  these  120  are  abstainers.  Like  all  tho 
religious  bodies  of  the  land,  the  New  Connexion  heartily  supports 
Sunday  closing.  Last  Conference  expressed  its  delight  that,  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two  votes,  the  House  o£  Commons  h^^d  approved  of 
the  principle  of  local  option. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  body  has  rendered  groat  services  to  the 
temperance  movement  from  its  commencement  until  now.  Some  of 
tho  founders  of  the  Preston  Temperanco  Society  were  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  many  of  the  early  meetings  of  that  society  were  held 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  Nine-tenths  of  the  entire  body  of 
Primitive  Methodist  ministers  are  abstainers.  The  Conference  has  from 
time  to  time  encouraged  the  formation  of  temperance  societies;  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  temperance  meetings  have  been 
held  in  connection  with  the  yearly  Conference.  A  Band  of  Hope  Union 
was  formed  in  1879,  which  now  numbers  over  50,000  members.  There 
are  many  Primitive  Methodist  Bands  of  Hope,  besides  those  enrolled  in 
the  Union.  A  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Connexional  Temperance 
League  has  been  prepared  by  order  of  the  Conference.  It  was  ready  at 
the  Conference  lately  held,  but  from  pressure  of  business  its  considera- 
tion had  to  be  deferred.  So  far  back  as  in  1854  the  Conference  received 
a  deputation  from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  endorsed  its 
principles  and  policy  in  a  resolution  printed  on  its  minutes.  All  Con- 
ference action,  subsequently,  has  been  in  harmony  with  its  declaration 
then. 

The  Bible  Christian  Body  has  no  special  temperance  organisation. 
It  is,  however,  thoroughly  leavened  with  temperance  sentiment.  All 
its  ministers  are  abstainers.  If  there  are  any  exceptions,  they  are  not 
known  to  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  information.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  total  abstinence  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  body  is  not 
the  result  of  a  teetotal  test,  but  it  shows  the  strength  of  temperance 
sentiment  in  the  denomination.  Abstinence  is  widely,  though  not  uni- 
versally, practised  amongst  the  members,  and  probably  one-half  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars  are  united  in  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  have  a  Connexional  Temper- 
ance League.    The  bond  of  union  is  personal  abstinence  from  iutoxi- 
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eating  flrinks  as  bovorago<i.  The  Loagno  is  only  in  its  Infancy,  having 
boon  outtibliuhed  at  tho  Aniiuiil  Assembly  of  1880.  One  hundred  and 
Hovonty-four  ministers  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  tho  league 
last  year,  bat  the  number  of  abstaining  ministers,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
excuucls  this.  In  recent  years  all  the  junior  ministers  received  have, 
with  rare  exceptions,  avowed  thomHolvos  total  abstainers ;  and,  as  is 
oIho  the  case  with  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  young  men  who  are 
being  trained  for  the  ministry  are  abstainers  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
On  many  occasions  Annual  Assemblies  have  commended  the  temper- 
ance movement,  in  its  various  departments,  to  tho  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  Churches.  Bands  of  Hope,  Sunday  Closing,  and  the 
Pormissive  Bill  have  all  received  the  stamp  of  approval. 

The  Wesloyan  Reform  Union,  by  its  annual  delegate  meetings,  has 
often  shown  its  sympathy  with  the  temperance  movement ;  and  has 
decided  this  year  that  henceforth  the  results  of  temperance  work 
nndertaken  by  the  Churches  in  tho  union,  either  of  an  adult  or 
infantile  character,  shall  be  tabulated  in  the  numerical  schedule.  A 
resolution  adopted  at  the  delegate  meeting  of  this  year  will  commend 
itself  to  all  Christian  friends  of  the  temperance  reformation.  "  This 
meeting  greatly  rejoiceo  in  the  steady  progress  which  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  is  making  in  all  Christian  Churches,  especially 
among  the  young.  Wo  therefore  hail  with  pleasure  any  efforts,  either 
of  a  perr.uasivc  or  legislative  character,  designed  to  diminish  the 
baneful  eLocts  of  intemperance,  but  being  fully  persuaded  that, 
without  Divine  help,  neither  the  temperance  pledge  nor  even  legis- 
lative prohibition  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  numerous  temptations 
arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  we  therefore  desire  to 
impress  all  Christian  patriots  and  temperance  advocates  with  the 
great  necessity  for  the  assistance  of  and  dependence  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  whose  help  alone  can  it  be  assured  that  we  shall  yet  effec- 
tually remove  our  national  stain  of  intemperance."  All  the  ministers 
of  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  are  abstainers,  and  the  body  itself  is  in 
deep  sympathy  with  the  temperance  reformation. 

The  United  Free  Gospel  Churches  are  largely  leavened  with  tem- 
pcru'"  '•'       it;    five-sixths  of  its  ministers  and  members  are 
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ful  for  what  is  being  done  by  the  Methodist  bodies 

con       .   in  opposing  the  ravages   and   the   causes  of  intem- 

per:       ,  I  aui  very  fully  convinced  we  ought  to  do  still  more.    We 

could  be  more  assiduous,  more  zealous,  more  prayerful,  in  dealing 

w  'li  this  gigantic  evil,  and  we  ought  to  be.    It  demands  our  utmost 


exorLions.    No  effort  c( 
God's   glory  and    man 
are  a  huge  tree  of  v^ 
fruit   on  it   and  foui 
dantly ;   but  the  fruit 


1  be  to  great  too  put  down  this  enemy  to 
Aual.  The  drinking  usages  of  our  laud 
1  we  cannot  say  we  have  come  seeking 
uone.  It  bears  fruit,  it  bears  fruit  abun- 
so  baneful,   so  poisonous,  so  deadly,  that, 
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■without  regarding  intercession,  we  exclaim,  "  Cut  it  down  !  v/hj 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  "  Surely  you  will  suffer  me  to  express 
an  ardent  wish  that  all  Methodists,  and  all  Christian  men,  vuuld 
wash  their  hands  of  all  participation  in  the  drinking  customs  of  our 
land — customs  which,  like  the  roll  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  are  written 
within  and  without  with  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.  We 
shall  never,  I  fear,  cope  with  the  evil  until  Christian  men  in  general 
renounce  altogether  the  use,  sale,  manufacture,  or  gift,  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  No  remedy  less  thorough  than  total  abstinence  will  in  my 
judgment  meet  the  case.  There  is  a  leprosy  in  the  house.  Scraping 
and  plastering  will  not  remove  it  —the  plague  spreads ;  let  us  broak 
down  the  house,  all  the  ,tones,  and  the  timber,  and  the  mortar  of  it, 
and  put  them  "  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world."  In  asking 
Christian  men  to  abstain  I  ground  my  appeal  on  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Word  of  God.  To  me  the  authority  of  inspired  men  is  an  end  of 
all  strife.    Longfellow  tells  us  to 

"  Consult  the  dead  on  things  that  were. 
But  the  living  alone  on  things  that  are." 

We  may  follow  this  dictum  and  yet  search  the  Scriptures  for  direction 
as  to  duty  in  reference  to  prevailing  intemperance.  "  Books,"  says 
Milton,  "  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,"  and  the  Bible  is  the  living 
word  of  the  living  God.  The  grounds  on  which  I  advocate  total 
abstinence  are  all  in  harmouy  with  Holy  Writ.  Scripture  enjoins 
careful  foresight,  sejjaration  from  evil,  self-denial.  Total  abstinence 
agrees  well  with  these.  It  teaches  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves. Men  are  perishing  by  strong  druok,  To  save  them  let  ua 
abstain. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson  (Weslcyan  Methodist)  said  :  I  get  np  thus  early  in 
the  debate  heciiuso  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  those  subjects  out  of  which 
we  may  get  much  practical  good  by  having  come  together.  I  have  ahvays 
been  told  by  (uir  friends  that  Methodists  in  America  were  much  ahead  of 
us.  I  have  heard  of  it  both  privately  and  publicly.  Personally,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  accept  the  invitations  given  to  me  at  the  last  and  previous 
Conferences  to  speak  at  what  were  called  the  Temperance  Conferenco 
meetings,  and  wlien  the  committee  invited  mc  several  times  to  speak,  I 
explained  that  although  I  never  took  anything  stronger  than  zoedone,  yet  I 
d.'d  not  feel  myself  able  to  stand  up  on  the  platform  where  people  were 
invited  to  sign  tlie  pledge,  when  I  had  not  signed  the  pledge  myself.  The 
question  some  of  you  would  naturally  put  to  me  would  be,  "  Why  have 
you  not  signed  the  pledge  ?  "  and  my  answer  to  that  is,  -hat  I  have  felt  up 
to  the  present  time  that  I  could  do  more  good  without  having  done  so. 
Tt.e  bishop  who  introduced  this  subject  said  temperance  was  anoth  '•  word 
for  self-control ;  that  is,  that  self-control  was  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word.  I  have  maintained  my  self-control  during  the  thirty  years  I  have 
been  a  Methodist  by  occasionally  passing  a  resolution,  not  signing  a  pledge, 
tiiat  for  one  year,  or  two  years  sometimes,  I  would  not  take  any  intoxicating 
drink.  I  have  added  to  that  the  greatest  efforts  J  could  possibly  put  forlli 
outside  the  temperance  societies  to  help  them  iorward,  whether  in  my 
official  position  or  otherwise ;  and  I  have  gone  th.'ough  mayoralties  aud 
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contested  elections  without  touching  drink.  But  I  feel  now  that  somc- 
thinff  more  is  required,  and  the  thing  that  stops  me  is  the  fact  that  my 
coadjutors  in  religion,  my  brethren  and  fathers,  do  not  take  that  step  which 
I  shoukl  be  perfectly  ready  to  take.  I  am  told  to  use  hospitality  without 
gnulgiiiff,  and  I  try  to  do  so,  and  I  do  it  in  a  place  which  has  been  thus  used 
for  religious  purposes  for  many  years.  But  I  feel  when  I  have  my  friends 
there  I  must  do  for  them  what  they  do  for  themselves  at  home ;  and  I 
know  men  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  affection  and  reverence,  both 
ministers  and  laymen,  who,  if  wine  was  njt  put  before  them,  would 
be  likely  to  make  a  disparaging  remark — not  upon  me — but  tiiey  would 
say  I  had  gone  too  far.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  the  most  self-denying 
of  my  brethren  in  the  Methodist  Society  under  similar  circumstances. 
Now,  if  we  have  a  certain  sound  to  pronounce,  let  those  who  are  leaders, 
ministers,  and  others,  come  forward.  Every  day  of  my  life  I  pray  to  God 
to  make  me  more  useful  than  the  day  before,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  take 
hold  of  any  point  that  will  make  me  more  useful.  I  am  stirred  up  by  the 
fact  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  ahead  of  us.  I  read  the  War  Cry  as  well 
as  the  Temperance  Record  every  week,  and  I  see  when  they  lay  hold  of  men 
to  bring  them  to  Christ,  they  also  say,  "  You  must  give  up  drinking." 
Why  ?  There  is  sound  philosophy  in  that.  Because  drink  is  the  most 
likely  thii.g  to  make  them  slide  back  again  from  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  bishop  well  said  that  temperance  was  not  in  drinking,  as  we  call  it, 
alone,  but  also  in  things  that  lead  to  drinking.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  this  fact,  that  when  there  was  something  mentioned  about 
narcotics  early  in  this  sitting,  I  heard  the  resolution  produced  just  before 
it  was  said  ''  Yea  "  or  "  Nay  "  to  with  a  loud  voice,  but  th  it  resolution  was 
passed  suh  sUentio.  Why  was  it  ?  I  did  not  know.  I  know  of  one  other 
case  of  this  sort  where  those  who  were  rather  troubled  in  their  own  minds 
went  out  silently  one  by  one.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  any  had  a  guilty 
conscience,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  are  guilty  consciences  here, 
but  I  do  believe  it  was  convenient  to  some  men  not  to  say  "Yes" 
or ''No  "to  that  resolution.  As  I  praise  the  Americans  for  being  before 
us  in  one  respect,  I  cannot  praise  them  for  being  before  us  in  the  other 
respect. 

Rev.  Chas.  Garrett  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  Having  taken  part  in 
temperance  work  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  I  may 
be  expected  to  take  special  interest  in  the  discussion  this  morning.  It  is 
more  than  forty  years  ago  since  I  made  my  first  teetotal  speech.  I  have 
never  .altered  my  opinion,  I  have  never  lowered  my  colours,  and  I  am  far 
more  full  of  hope  of  success  this  morning  than  I  was  when  I  first  stood 
up  to  attempt  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  this  great  movement.  It  is  a 
f^reat  joy  for  me  as  an  old  teetotaller  to  kuowthat  Methodists  have  been  in 
the  very  forefront  of  this  work  from  the  very  beginning,  that  it  is  so  now, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  so  to  the  end.  Amongst  the  very  first  men  who 
sifitied  the  total  abstinence  pledge  at  Preston  were  two  Methodists,  if  not 
more.  I  cannot  forget  James  Teare,  a  man  who  did  a  wonderful  work  iu 
tills  country  in  promoting  abstinence,  and  by  whose  t\<  atli-bed  I  stood,  and 
with  whom  I  rejoiced  as  he  passed  away  to  heaven.  I  might  mention 
others  who  have  laboured  sometimes  in  storms,  sometimes  with  gleams  of 
sunshine  ;  but  still  Methodism,  as  a  whole,  has  been  faithful  in  this  matter. 
To-iliiy  the  great  temperance  organisations  of  this  laud  are  to  a  large 
extent  manned  by  Methodists.  I  wish  '^ur  b  ethen  from  across  tlie 
Athuitic  to  understand  that.  The  Presided*  of  .he  British  Temperance 
Leai-ue  is  a  hearty  Methodist,  and  a  representative  at  this  Conference,  Mr. 
James  Barlow.  Mr.  Raper,  the  eloquent  Parliamentary  representative  of 
tlie  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  is  a  Methodist,  and  their  indomitablo 
secretary,  Mr.  Barker,  is  another  true  Methodist.     Mr.  William  Hoyle,  the 
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statistician  of  the  temperance  movenrent,  is  also  a  Methodist.  Then  I 
rejoice  to  add  to  this  the  fact  that  I  have  in  my  possession  to-diiy  the 
signatures  of  nearly  800  of  our  Wesleyan  Methodist  preachers  to  the 
teetotal  pledge.  The  advance  has  heen  steady  all  along  the  line,  and 
therefore  promises  well  for  the  future.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  Our  young  ministers  are 
in  danger  from  two  quarters.  First,  from  the  doctors — though  we  are 
converting  them  ;  and  next,  from  the  good,  hearty,  generous,  sj-uipiithetic 
Methodist  ladies.  Here  is  the  great  cause  of  the  falling  away  of  our 
voting  men.  They  are  worn  out  on  the  Monday  mornings,  and  tliey  i,ni 
mto  a  home  where  there  is  nothing  but  love  and  purity,  and  the  matron, 
with  her  heart  full  of  love,  says,  "  You  are  not  well  this  morning.  I  think 
you  have  been  working  too  hard.  If  you  were  just  to  take  a  glass  of  old 
wine,  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  do  you  harm."  The  young 
man,  through  his  admiration  of  the  lady — understand  it  was  an  old  lady- 
consents.  There  was  the  admiration  of  the  lady  for  her  many  excellences  ; 
there  was  his  sensitiveness  and  his  depression,  and  at  that  moment  he  takes 
one  glass  ;  by-and-by  another  and  another  ;  and  I  know  there  'rave  been 
j'oung  men  ruined  for  time  and  eternity  by  the  kind  hoapi.^lity  of  our 
Methodist  friends. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Winfield  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) :  Just  one 
word  on  this  question.  It  is  a  great  question  with  us,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
great  questions  on  which  we  are  happy  to  say  we  are  leading  our  Wesleyan 
brethren.  The  temperance  movement,  sir,  is  a  movement  of  the  masses 
for  the  deliverance  of  themselves  from  a  great  evil — an  evil,  social,  moral, 
and  political ;  an  evil  that  affects  an  immortal  race,  and  we  can  only 
measure  its  vast  impoi-tance  and  the  relation  of  Methodism  to  it  by  tlie 
capabilities  of  the  race  to  be  saved,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Methodism 
to  which  we  belong.  The  capiibilities  of  the  race  can  only  be  measured  by 
the  great  truths  of  inspiration.  God  said  :  "  Let  ua  make  man  in  our  own 
image,"  The  New  Testament  replies  :  "  Jesus  Christ  by  the  grace  of  God 
tasted  death  for  every  man."  Take  these  Scriptures  indicating  man's 
birth  and  man's  redemption,  and  you  can  form  some  poor  estimate  of  the 
great  worth  of  that  inmiortal  being  who  stands  the  only  being  in  God's 
wide  universe  that  was  ever  made  in  his  Maker's  image  ;  the  only  one  that 
RharoB  in  the  glorious  plans  of  human  redemption ;  it  is  said  of  such  a 
being  as  this,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  Son."  We  cannot 
overlook  the  relation  of  Methodism  to  a  great  movement  that  is  intended  to 
save  this  great  immortal  spirit.  No  one  questions  the  magnitude  of  the  great 
evils  of  intemperance.  They  are  world-wide.  We  are  agreed  that  tliey 
are  not  confined  to  your  continent  alone,  or  to  ours.  They  have  found 
their  way  to  every  part  of  the  wide  world.  I  was  sorry  to  see  in  standing  on 
the  shores  of  the  continent  of  old  Europe  that  you  were  cursed  with  tlie 
same  baneful  influence  that  I  find  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  Atlantic ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  movement  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  that  means  no  cessation  until  the  great 
evil  of  intemperance  is  checked,  destroyed,  and  by  law  forced  to  its  hiding- 
place,  so  that  man  shall  no  longer  manufacture  and  sell  this  beverage  of 
devils  to  curse  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  Our  people  are  deeply  in 
earnest  on  this  question.  We  not  only  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
but  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  combined  ;  and  we  have  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  determined  never  to  know  any  cessation  of  hostilities  till 
victory  shall  perch  eternally  on  tiie  standard  of  our  pure  temperance  ilag. 
We  have  temperance  organisations  almost  without  number  ;  I  was  sorry 
that  my  brother  did  not  have  another  ten  minutes  to  tell  us  the  names  of 
all  the  Churches  in  this  Great  Britain  connected  with  the  temperance 
movement.    I  can  simply  say  for  America  that  we  are  all  united.    No 
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matter  what  our  name  is,  whether  North  or  South,  whether  white  or  black, 
we  are  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  free  the  country  from  this  terrible  evi). 
The  blaclt  man  with  the  ballot  in  his  hand  has  come  boldly  to  the  front ; 
he  stands  by  the  side  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  brother,  and  says  the  country 
ehould  adopt  prohibition  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  in  order  to  free 
our  nation.  You  need  not  imagine  that  we  distrust  the  cause  of  the  col  )iired 
brotlior.  No,  we  trust  our  brother  ;  he  is  marching  by  our  side,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  with  his  help  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  every 
Southern  State  will  have  a  prohibitory  law. 

Tlie  Hon.  J.  Wofford  Tucker  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  : 
I  rise  to  utter  one  single  thought,  with  just  a  little  amplilicution,  in 
order  that  the  good  and  great  and  wise  men  around  me  may  think  of 
it  and  shed  a  little  light  on  it,  for  with  me  it  is  a  case  of  conscience. 
I  have  been  lifelong  a  consistent  advocate  of  temperance  reform,  botli 
by  precept  and  example.  I  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  individual 
Christian  men,  to  aid  in  creating  a  popular  sentiment  strong  enough 
to  reach  the  law-making  assemblies,  and  compel  them  to  deal  in  earnest 
with  every  kind  of  trattic  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  tlius  in  its  overt  and 
outward  aspects  to  crush  this  monstrous  evil  under  the  heel  of  power. 
But  this  is  outside  the  Christian  Cimrch,  where  I  submit,  with  piofound 
reverence,  it  ought  to  remain.  The  temperance  organisation  seeks  to 
enforce  the  observance  and  practice  of  one-half  of  one  Christian  virtue 
known  as  temperance.  If  it  succeed,  it  may  still  leave  the  moral  nature 
of  its  subject  a  mass  of  wickedness.  A  man  may  never  drink  and  I'over 
be  drunken,  and  yet  bear  a  heart  filled  with  falsehood  and  greed  and 
lust  and  revenge  ;  but  when  the  Gospel  lays  its  hand  on  human  nature  in 
ruins,  it  transforms  the  whole  character  ;  it  assaults  the  citadel  of  the  heart 
and  its  aifections  ;  its  binds  the  strong  man  armed  and  casts  him  out  ;  it 
brings  the  subject,  the  converted  soul,  into  happy  relation  with  the 
moral  harmonies  of  the  universe.  Now,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the 
Church  has  no  more  concern,  in  her  character  as  such,  with  temperance 
societies,  than  she  has  with  masonic  fraternities,  or  any  other  benevolent 
associations.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Church  cannot  rely 
upon  these  outside  agencies  without  some  species  of  unbelief.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Church  cannot  rely  even  upon  what  are  regarded  as  her 
auxiliary  forces  for  success  in  her  great  and  holy  work — not  even  upon  the 
Sunday-school,  useful  as  it  is,  nor  upon  colleges  and  divinity  schools, 
important  as  they  are,  for  the  ends  contemplated  ;  nor  on  numerical  force, 
nor  on  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  her  ministers.  She  mii«t  rely,  I 
submit,  upon  that  divinity  that  resides  in  the  Word  of  Life,  in  the  truth  of 
the  Divine  promises,  in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shed 
forth  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  Christianity  alone  has 
power  enough  to  save  the  world — not  only  to  make  men  sober,  but  to  keep 
them  pure  and  keep  them  holy. 

Rev.  II.  P.  Hughes  (Wcsleyan  Methodist)  :  This  Conference  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  the  position  occupied  by  the  Church  which  Mr.  Kirsop  has 
described  as  the  mother  of  us  all.  We  have  been  regarded  as  somewhat 
l>ehind  our  Transatlantic  brethren.  Perhaps  that  has  been  true,  and  perhaps 
they  will  feel  to  some  small  extent  that  it  is  true  still.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Church  of  this  country 
now  clearly  teaches  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  our  children  should  become 
total  abstainers,  and  that  no  Sunday-school  is  in  a  satisfactory  position  that 
has  not  a  Band  of  Hope  connected  with  it.  As  we  have  already  heard,  our 
Band  of  Hope  children  now  number  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  are 
increasing  at  t!ie  rate  of  about  2.'i,000  a  year.  But  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  adults  there  is  a  little  difference,  and  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  to  it.    The  position  we  take  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
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virtue  and  by  others  as  a  vice.  The  position  of  other  Churches  may  be 
verydifferc^^;  from  ours.  Some  of  our  most  devoted  ministers  and  laymen 
in  this  country  have  not  been  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Garrett  and 
myself.  Under  those  circumstances  what  have  we  done  ?  We  have 
learned,  not  for  the  first  time  in  our  judgment,  an  excellent  lesson  from 
the  Church  of  England.  We  have  adopted  their  broad  platform  ;  we  liuve 
invited  our  non-abstaining  brethren  to  co-operate  with  us  in  tliis  matter  as 
far  as  they  see  their  way  to  do  so.  What  is  the  result  in  the  Church  of 
England?  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sargeant  himself,  tlieir 
admirable  secretary,  that  whereas  prior  to  this  step  the  number  of  abstain- 
ing clergymen  amounted  to  hundreds,  it  now  amounts  to  thoiisandH. 
Wlien  tn'al  abstainers  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  w^ith  the  innocence 
of  the  dove,  especially  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  they  will  find  that  their 
own  special  objects  will  be  best  advanced  by  adopting  the  method  we  have 
followed.  Permit  me  to  give  an  illustration  that  has  just  come  to  hand. 
In  our  church  at  Cardiff,  which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  spiritual  state,  a 
temperance  society  has  been  formed  on  this  broiid  basis.  As  in  other 
places,  some  of  our  abstaining  brethren  found  it  ditticult  to  adopt  this  new- 
fangled system.  They  could  not  understand  any  other  basis  than  that  of 
total  abstinence,  and  they  held  aloof,  and  created  a  little  local  diflieulty, 
with  the  best  of  motives.  However,  wliat  has  been  the  result  ?  That  a 
number  of  our  leading  friends  in  the  towns,  who  would  not  have  joined 
the  temperance  society  if  its  basis  had  been  one  of  total  abstinence 
exclusively,  did  join,  and  when  coming  nearer  and  putting  perliaps  some  of 
their  little  prejudices  on  one  side  they  found  what  an  excellent  thing  it 
was  to  become  total  abstainers  ;  and  tlic  practical  result  of  the  step,  made 
easy  to  them,  is  that  they  are  nearly  all  total  abstainers  to-day,  and  there 
has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  position  of  Methodism  in  Cardiff 
with  respect  to  this  question.  I  am  convinced  that  in  such  a  Ciinrch  as 
ours,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  have  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose,  by  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  our  brethren  wlio  do  not  take  pre- 
cisely the  same  view  as  ourselves.  I  am  here  to  testify  that  this  cn- 
opcration  has  been  sincere  and  hearty,  and  that  there  has  been  no  dillieulty 
in  practice.  The  result  is  that  we  have  met  the  difficulty  to  which  tlie 
previous  speaker  has  referred  by  assuming  that  tlit;  ideal  of  Methodism  is 
not  to  have  some  adjunct  or  supplementary  agency  of  a  temperance  nature, 
but  the  idea  is  that  the  Methodist  Church  itself  should  be  the  Temperance 
Society  ;  that  the  two  should  be  co-extensive.  We  regard  it  in  our  Churcli 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian  Methodist  minister  to 
promote  temperance  work.  It  is  suggested  by  tae  Conference  that  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  December  an  unmistakable  note  should  be  sounded  on 
this  subject,  both  in  tiie  pulpit  of  the  sanctuary,  ai;d  from  the  desk  of  the 
Sunday-school.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  our  Church  to  promote 
this  temperance  movement. 

Dr.  Kynktt  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  concur  with  the  brother 
who  a  few  moments  since  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  t'.^  questions  the 
discussion  of  which  should  bring  good  to  the  whole  Ni  thodist  body. 
If  in  some  one  branch  of  our  common  Methodism  the  better  way  has  been 
found  in  dealing  with  any  matter  of  connuon  intt  ifst,  and  that  bettor  way 
can  be  clearly  stated  on  this  floor,  then  all  tiie  rest  shoidd  consider  it 
carefully,  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  their  brethren,  as  their  own 
consciences  shall  dictate.  If  any  of  us  .have  not  grace  to  do  this,  then  wo 
should  cease  preaching  Christian  perfection  until  we  have  learned  to 
practise  the  first  principles,  self-denial.  We  in  America  have  learned 
that  it  will  not  do  to  preach  one  thing  and  practise  another.  If  one  of  onr 
ministers  were  known  to  indu'.'^e  in  intoxicating  liquors,  however  little,  his 
ministry,  especially  in  relation  to  temperance,  would  bo  worse  than  useless. 
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Nor  will  it  do  in  our  country  to  both  practise  and  preach  moderatmi. 
We  have,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  an  eminent  minister  of  another  com- 
munion who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  so-called  moderation  movement, 
and  he  preached  an  able  and  eloquent  sermon  in  defence  of  his  position. 
But  the  Brewers'  Association,  one  of  the  most  powerful  foes  the  cause  of 
temperance  has  to  encounter,  published  his  sermon  and  scattered  it  broad- 
cast over  the  country  as  a  campaign  document  in  their  interest.  We,  as 
temperance  men,  would  rather  meet  the  combined  forces  of  the  Brewers' 
and  Liquor  Dealers'  Associations,  than  the  influence  created  by  that  one 
moderation  minister.  Again,  one  of  the  things  that  we  dread  most,  in 
connection  with  tOur  young  people  visiting  Europe,  is  the  prevalence  of 
social  drinking.  In  your  best  Christian  families  the  wine-cup  is  placed 
before  them,  and  we  fear  many  of  your  ministers  set  the  example  of  its 
use.  We  wno  are  older  are  willing  to  risk  the  strength  and  stability  of  our 
principles  for  a  defence,  but  we  fear  that  some  of  our  young  people  may 
imbibe,  with  the  wine,  your  notion  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,  and 
contract  habits  from  which  they  may  not  be  delivered.  We  pray  you  help 
deliver  them  from  temptation.  Is  not  this  the  better  way  ?  If  so,  may 
not  any  who  are  not  thus  advanced  derive  advantage  from  this  discussion  ? 
We  of  America  shall  look  anxiously  to  find  wherein  any  of  you  may  excel 
us,  and  I  trust  some  of  us  at  least  may  be  able  to  profit  therein  by  your 
better  example. 

Eev.  J.  C.  Price  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chnreh)  :  I  have 
been  a  teetotaller  ever  since  I  was  sixteen,  and  we,  who  represent  North 
Carolina  to-day,  are  fresh  from  one  of  the  greatest  temperance  move- 
ments, and  the  most  heated  campaigns  that  were  ever  carried  on  in  that 
State,  and  I  can  confirm  the  words  of  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  when  he 
said  that  in  the  great  temperance  movement  in  the  South,  all  lines  were 
obliterated.  So  it  was  in  North  Carolina  ;  there  was  no  democratic  party, 
no  republican  party  ;  no  black  men,  no  white  men  ;  but  all  were  humani- 
tarians labouring  for  the  elevation  of  suffering  humanity.  And  in  the  fight, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
prohibition  law,  and  175  ministers  of  that  communion  signed  the  petition. 
As  far  as  the  coloured  men  were  concerned,  the  leaders  in  the  State  and  in 
the  Church  were  eager  and  anxious,  and  showed  their  eagerness  and  anxiety 
by  taking  an  interest  in  the  temperance  cause.  But,  Mr.  President,  we 
failed  to  carry  our  question.  And  why  did  we  fail  ?  Because  the  Church 
failed  to  understand  its  position  in  the  fight.  As  a  rule,  the  ministers, 
wliite  and  coloured,  were  in  favour  of  the  movement,  but  there  wore  rare 
and  regretted  exceptions.  The  members  of  the  Church  were  divided  ;  and 
on  account  of  this  division  we  failed.  But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  then, 
and  as  I  say  now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
this  matter  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  relationship.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
principles.  And  why  ?  She  is  for  the  elevation  of  mankind,  not  only  in 
her  parlicular  mission  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  carrying  the  principles  of 
])t'ace  and  quietness  to  every  home.  And  what  can  decrease  her  iniluence 
on  mankind  more  than  intemperance  ?  Go  to  your  gaols,  your  ])auper- 
iiousos,  your  insane  asylums,  and  there  you  will  get  men  with  their 
intellects  obscured,  with  the  best  energies  of  the  soul  paralysed,  humanity 
.trone,  and  brutishness  supreme.  You  see  then  the  relation  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  the  greatest  movement  of  the  age.  But  this  relation  of  the 
Church  can  be  seen  from  her  own  nature.  She  is  supposed  to  be  a  holy 
body — God's  people  without  spot  and  wrinkle — and  hence  she  cannot 
countenance  evil  of  any  kind  ;  but  virtue  in  every  form  must  be  pro- 
moted and  encouraged,  vice  in  every  conceivable  shape  must  be  con- 
domnod,  and  the  Christian  Church  must  do  tliat  if  she  would  keep  paco 
with  her  work  of  reform. 
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The  Doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the  President  having  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction,  the  Conference  adjourned  pro  tem. 


In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled.  After  the 
Devotional  Service,  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett  (Wesleyan  i\Jetho- 
dist  Church)  read  an  essay  on  Juvenile  Temperance  Orcjaiumdiom 
and  their  Promotion  through  tlie  Sunday-School  and  Church. 

He  said :  The  subject  allotted  to  me  is  "Juvenile  Temperance  Orj^ani- 
sations,  and  their  Promotion  through  the  Sunday-School  and  Church," 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  no  subject  of  greater  importance  will  come 
before  this  Conference.  The  future  of  both  the  Church  and  the 
world  depends  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  j'^oung.  If 
they  grow  up  sober,  intelligent,  and  Christian,  the  millennial  glory  will 
soon  be  here.  If  they  become  intemperate,  sensual,  and  sinful,  there 
is  nothing  before  us  but  ages  of  sorrow  and  shame.  We  may  well, 
then,  gather  from  all  lands,  and  with  prayerful  earnestness  ask.  What 
can  we  do  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  our  children  5* 

It  is  a  terrible  fact  that  myriads  of  our  young  people  have  perished 
through  strong  drink,  and  that  multitudes  of  others  are  in  imminent 
danger.  Intemperance  is  the  giant  evil  of  our  land.  Its  victims  are 
on  every  hand,  and  its  blighting  shadow  rests  almost  on  every  home* 
This  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  hideous  fact,  tlie  evidence  of  which  is 
written  in  tears  and  blood.  Our  greatest  brewer  (Mr.  Buxton)  has 
declared  it  to  be  "  the  worst  of  plagues,"  and  our  greatest  statesman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  has  said  that  "  its  results  are  more  terrible  than  those 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined." 

This  evil,  juvenile  temperance  organisations  are  designed  to  grapple 
•with  and  destroy.  They,  like  most  other  of  our  great  social  move- 
ments, are  children  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they  have  already 
accomplished  such  glorious  results,  that  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that 
they  are  destined  to  assist  in  making  this  century  memorable  till  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

These  organisations  are  founded  upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
wisest  and  soundest  principles.  They  deal  with  the  young,  knowing 
that  if  the  young  are  rightly  trained  the  manhood  of  the  future  will  be 
safe.  They  say  that  drunkenness  is  caused  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  being  unknown  where  these  drinks  are  unknown, 
and  existing  wherever  they  are  used,  cursing  the  rich  man's  palace  as 
well  as  the  poor  man's  cot,  and  dragging  down  the  child  of  the  Christian 
as  readily  as  the  child  of  the  outcast ;  that  science  has  declared  them 
to  be  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  young,  but  most  injurious  to  them. 
They  therefore  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  require  every  member 
to  pledge  himself  to  total  abstinence,  knowing  that  the  child  who  keeps 
that  pledge  may  be  a  thousand  other  things,  but  can  never  be  a  drunkard. 
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These  organisations  have  already  made  rapid  progress  amongst  us, 
and  have  done  a  great  -work.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  at  least  ten 
thousand,  with  over  a  million  members,  and  I  trust  wg  shall  hear  to- 
day that  in  other  lands  their  progress  has  been  still  more  rapid,  and 
the  results  still  more  gratifying. 

The  question  before  us  is,  What  can  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Church  do  to  promote  these  organisations  ?  This  question  I  -wish 
briefly  to  answer.  And,  as  the  time  is  so  limited,  I  shall  have  to 
content  myself  with  giving  a  few  suggestions,  with  scarcely  a  word  of 
explaup^^^ion  or  illustration.  First,  the  school— and  when  I  speak  of  the 
school  I  speak  of  the  Church,  for  the  school  is  now  practically  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  Church.  The  school  should  adopt  the  temperance 
organisation,  and  make  it,  not  a  mere  accidental  appendage,  as  it  has 
been  hitherto,  but  an  essential,  iutegral  part  of  her  organisation.  It 
should  no  longer  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  any  passer-by  who  may  have 
the  courage  to  take  hold  of  it,  but  should  be  nourished  and  cherished  I  y 
the  school  as  part  of  herself.  She  should  organise,  support,  and  work 
the  whole  machinery,  and  take  the  entire  responsibility  upon  herself. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  work  be  properly  done. 

To  facilitate  this,  it  will  be  well  for  each  school  to  elect  a  Temperance 
secretary,  as  it  does  a  Missionary  secretary  or  Librarian,  and  it  should 
be  his  duty  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  temperance  department  of  the 
school  work.  In  this  way  the  abstaining  scholars  will  be  recognised, 
encouraged,  and  guided,  and  class  by  class  the  whole  school  be 
ultimately  enrolled  in  the  temperance  ranks. 

Addresses  on  the  subject  should  be  given  quarterly;  and,  as  with 
missions,  a  special  sermon  be  preached  every  year. 

Temperance  should  also  find  its  full  place  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
school,  and  everything  be  done  to  impress  upon  the  scholars  tihe  fact 
that  temperance  must  be  the  rule  of  their  life. 

I  know  that  this  will  be  a  great  step  to  take,  far  greater  than  our 
friends  from  America  imagine,  but  it  is  a  step  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  condition  of  things  around  us,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  which  will  be  so  great  that,  once  taken,  it  will  never  again  be 
retraced. 

Let  me  name  a  few  of  these  results.  First,  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  temperance  organisations  themselves.  Hitherto  the 
Church  has  been  too  much  like  some  fashionable  mothers,  so  busy  with 
her  own  adornments  and  gratifications,  that  she  has  left  her  children 
to  the  care  of  servants,  contenting  herself  with  a  passing  word  of 
approval  on  special  occasions.  So  this  temperance  child  has  been  left 
pretty  much  to  itself,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  has  said  and  done 
things  that  have  grieved  its  best  friends,  things  it  never  would  have 
said  and  done  if  its  mother  had  performed  her  duty.  Now  we  know 
that  God  has  said,  "  A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to 
shame."    The  shame,  therefore,  of  this  belongs  to  the  mother,  and  not 
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to  the  child.  It  has  been  its  misfortune,  not  its  fault.  Let  the  mother 
understand  that  her  child  has  rights  as  well  as  duties .  Let  her  set  to 
work  to  do  her  duty,  instead  of  talking  about  her  rights ;  the  evils  will 
then  soon  be  remedied,  and  the  child  enter  upon  an  era  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Next,  look  at  the  benefits  which  the  Church  will 
derive  from  such  a  course.  These,  I  rejoice  to  say,  are  so  many,  tLat 
I  should  require  the  whole  of  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  to  me  tveu 
to  name  them.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  mentioning  one  or 
two ;  a  host  of  others  will,  I  am  sure,  present  themselves  to  every  one 
that  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  matter. 

First,  it  would  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  school  itself.  Nothing 
benefits  young  people  so  much  as  setting  them  to  work.  •'  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do."^  And  many  of  our  schools 
are  a  sad  illustration  of  this  truth.  From  want  of  work,  a  kind  of 
mental  dyspepsia  has  sot  in,  and  they  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  irri- 
tability and  discontent.  Set  them  to  work,  and  all  this  will  he 
speedily  remedied,  and  a  temperance  organisation  will  provide  them 
with  just  what  they  need.  The  teachers  and  scholars  will  then  he 
united  in  the  sympathy  which  arises  from  their  being  actively  engaged 
in  a  common  work.  They  will  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate 
each  other  more  highly.  It  will  provide  work  for  every  one,  and  give 
every  one  his  work.  There  will  be  meetings  to  be  arranged  for,  songs 
to  be  sung,  recitations  to  be  given,  absentees  to  seek,  adherents  to  gain. 
Thus  every  one  will  be  actively  employed,  and  each  will  have  the 
joyous  consciousness  that  he  is  not  living  in  vain. 

Second,  it  would  do  much  to  retain  the  elder  scholars.  At  present  a 
large  number  who  are  ending  their  teens,  think  it  beneath  them  to  sit 
in  classes,  and  be  taught ;  but  let  them  bo  identified  with  this  great 
work,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  its  support  will  intensify  as  their  intel- 
ligence increases.  Those  who  are  not  yet  converted  can  thus  be  most 
usefully  employed,  and  heartily  recognised,  and,  as  they  watch  the 
progress  of  their  work,  they  will  be  strengthened  with  the  stimulus  of 
conscious  victory.  All  the  latent  wealth  of  the  school  will  also  be  laid 
under  contribution.  Music,  education,  taste,  gift  of  speech,  faculty  for 
organisation,  power  of  persuasion,  will  all  be  enlisted,  and  gifts  be 
developed,  the  very  existence  of  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown. 

Third,  it  would  immensely  help  the  Church  in  the  performance  of 
her  aggressive  work.  At  present  a  gulf  yawns  between  the  Chu  eh 
and  tha  multitude.  Gatherings  of  the  wisest  and  the  best,  membi  s 
of  the  Church,  have  been  called,  to  study  the  question  of  "How  to 
reach  the  masses  ?  "  This  perplexing  problem  is  solved  at  once  by  the 
temperance  movement.  It  throws  a  bridge  across  the  gulf,  over  which 
the  Church  can  go  to  the  people,  with  her  message  of  love  and  mercy, 
and  over  which  thousands  of  them  are  already  flocking  to  her  for  light 
and  salvation.  The  vast  hosts  of  young  people,  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  meetings  in  which  they  are  to  take  a  part,  will  be  human 
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advertisements,  seen  and  heard  of  all  men,  and  nnder  their  influence 
the  sympathy  and  curiosity  of  the  parents  will  bo  excited,  and 
thousunds  of  them  will  attend  who  would  never  come  to  hear  a  sermon, 
and,  coming  to  the  temperance-meetii)g,  prejudice  will  bo  removed, 
old  memories  be  awakened,  and  an  influence  exerted  which  will  ulti- 
mately lead  many  of  them  to  the  Saviour. 

Besides  this,  the  school  would  not  be  content  with  merely  holdn  ,' 
meetings,  but  would  do,  as  is  done  in  all  well-managed  temperance 
societies,  organise  a  literature  department,  the  scholars  being  en- 
couraged to  attempt  the  sale  of  books  and  periodicals.  These  being 
obtained  at  wholesale  prices,  will  leave  a  good  margin  for  profit ;  the 
account  being  carried  on  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  amount 
made  by  each  scholar  being  given  to  him  in  some  useful  form.  Thus 
many  a  lad  will  be  enabled  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library  out  of 
Lis  earnings,  a  library  that  may  be  of  immense  value  both  to  him  and 
to  his  home.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  I  know  of  one  Wesleyan  Band 
of  Hope,  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  that  sold  last  year  more  than  40,000 
books  and  periodicals.  Now,  who  can  tell  the  advantage  of  such  a 
spread  of  pure  literature — advantages,  not  only  to  the  scholars,  but 
also  to  the  school,  the  purchaser,  and  society  at  large  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  such  an  organisation  would  at  once  turn  the  whole 
army  of  Sunday-scholars  into  Colporteurs  and  Home  Missionaries, 
and  so  produce  a  mighty  effect  on  the  population  around. 

It  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  people  themselves.  It 
will  not  only  shield  them  from  the  terrible  drink  curse,  but  will  protect 
them  from  a  large  number  of  dangerous  companions.  Young  men  who 
like  the  glass  will  not  want  abstainers  for  their  companions,  and  thus, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  the  abstainer  will  escape  a  fearful  peril.  It 
will  also  do  much  to  develop  the  moral  courage  of  the  members.  It  is 
a  most  humiliating  fact  that  a  large  number  of  i)eople  are  very  defective 
in  this  respect,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  morality  and  religion. 
They  are  governed  by  feeling,  policy,  convenience,  ease,  or  worldly  in- 
terest rather  than  by  principle.  They  are,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent 
the  creatures  of  circumstances.  They  can  never  say  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  " 
on  the  real  merits  of  a  question.  They  always  "  Think  so,  too."  They 
neither  row  nor  steer,  but  drift,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind 
that  blows.  Whatever  Church  or  party  comes  to  the  front,  attracts 
them,  like  so  many  particles  of  dead  matter.  If  they  go  to  a  town 
■where  Methodism  is  strong  and  influential,  they  take  a  seat  at  the 
Methodist  chapel ;  but  if  they  go  to  another  town  where  Slethodism  is 
weak  and  poor,  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Now,  this  organisa- 
tion, well  worked,  will  do  much  to  remedy  this  miserable  state  of 
things.  It  will  teach  the  young  people  to  judge,  discriminate,  decide, 
and  act  upon  their  decision.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  little  thing  for  a  boy 
or  girl  to  say  "  No  "  when  asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  but  it  will 
have  a  mighty  influeuce  upon  tbo  future  character  and  history  of  that 
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child.  Having  said  "  No  "  in  tho  face  of  example,  and  cnstom,  and 
against  strong  pressure,  once,  will  do  much  to  enable  him  to  say  "  No" 
to  other  temptations,  and  under  other  circumstances.  It  ip  the  first 
stop  in  a  path  that  will  often  be  steep  and  rugged,  but  a  path  that 
leads  to  glory  and  honour.  It  is  to  the  child  a  battle  which,  ending 
in  victory,  wiU  nerve  him  for  future  conflicts,  and  will  do  something 
towards  placing  him  at  last  among  those  who,  having  overcome,  shall 
inherit  all  things. 

This  most  desirable  object  will  not  be  accomplished  without  opposi. 
tion  and  difficulty.  Some  hoary  prejudices  will  stand  in  the  way,  and 
early-formed  habits  will  sorely  hamper  some  whose  co-operation  ia 
most  desirable;  but  the  object  contemplated  is  so  immense,  so  im- 
portant, and  so  pressing,  that  it  ought  to  be  earnestly  and  prayerfully 
attempted  at  once.  Christian  men  have  but  to  understand  the  fearful 
peril  to  which  the  children  are  exposed,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
make  a  sacrifice — aye,  even  a  great  sacrifice,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  ruin.  Selfishness  and  Christianity  are  diametrically  opposed. 
We  are  not  to  live  to  ourselves.    We  are  our  children's  keepers. 

Methodism  has  publicly  declared  that  •'  it  should  be  the  rule  of  onr 
lives  to  take  no  step  where  the  weak  brother  may  not  safely  follow." 
There  are  but  two  paths  open  to  the  children — one  is  the  broad,  wind- 
ing, indefinite  path  of  moderation,  the  path  by  which  every  drunkard 
reached  the  way  of  darkness  and  despair ;  and  the  plain,  clear,  safe 
path  of  total  abstinence.  The  children — with  faith  in  our  wisdom,  ancl 
love  beaming  from  every  face— ask  us,  as  individuals  and  as  Churches, 
"  Which  way  shall  we  take ? "  Surely,  surely,  we  shall  not  hesitate; 
but,  taking  them  by  the  hand,  shall  lead  them  to  tho  path  of  total 
abstinence,  and  say  by  our  words  and  our  lives,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it."  ■   \ 

Rev.  E.  W.  S.  Peck  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  The  evil  results  of 
intemperance  upon  the  masses,  upon  the  juvenile  as  well  as  the  adult, 
are  too  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  distinguished  assembly  for 
me  to  refer  to  in  detail.  Indeed,  my  time  will  not  allow  such  a 
reference.  I  will  only  occupy  a  moment  or  so  in  which  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  upon  the  topic  now  before  us,  "Juvenile  Temperance 
Organisations,  their  Promotion  through  the  Sunday- School  and  Church." 
It  is  certainly  true,  indeed  it  is  a  living  reality  that  has  caused  sadness 
and  much  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  and  agents  of  intem- 
perance, that  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day  throughout  Christendom 
has  declared  war  against  them ;  not  only  arraying  in  hostile  attitude 
upon  the  one  hand  her  mighty  forces  for  the  dreadful  conflict  now 
ensuing ;  but,  on  the  other,  we  are  fighting  successfully  in  many  places 
against  intemperance,  the  common  foe  of  God  and  man.  The  pro- 
clamation has  gone  forth.  The  trumpets  give  no  uncertain  sound. 
The  war-cry  is  an  absolute  and  an  uncompromieing  surrender,  victory. 
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nay,  floath  to  this  arch  destroyer  of  hanian  Iiappiness,  this  wicked 
enemy  of  virtue — intomperanco. 

Do  we  not  believe  that  Josus  sliall  reign,  His  kingdom  sliall  spread, 
ami  in  now  spreading,  o'er  nil  the  earth,  destroying  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  bringing  the  nations  to  Himself  ?  So  have  we  sufficient 
jrrounds  for  faith,  that  in  the  purposes  of  God,  through  the  instrumen- 
tiiiity  of  His  people,  the  evils  of  intemperance  shall  bo  Kubdued,  its 
furious  flames  shall  be  quenched,  and  its  influence  destroyed.  To  this 
tlionsiinils  of  anguished  hearts  responsive  say,  '*  Amen,  so  mote  it  be  !  " 
The  topic  suggests  what  we  must  do  to  hasten  on,  to  usher  in  tliis  long- 
desired  time,  this  time  so  long  prayed  for  ;  and  what  a  glorious  time  it 
will  be,  "  when  beneath  Messiah's  sway,  every  nation,  every  clime, 
shall  the  Gospel  call" — the  Gospel  call  of  temperance  obey.  The 
wori(  in  this  direction,  as  to  plans  and  modes  of  operation,  has  been 
chiefly  performed  to  save  the  adult  from  the  woeful  grasp  of  this 
demon  of  iniquity,  to  prevent  the  youth,  fresh  blooming  into  manhood, 
from  falling  a  prey  to  this  destroyer.  Our  General  Conferences  have 
wisely  legislated  to  this  end,  while  the  Church,  as  an  organisation  for 
this  work,  has  much  cause  for  rejoicing  over  the  success  already  gained 
in  saving  thousands  from  the  drunkard's  grave  into  the  Idngdom  of 
Jesns.  Yet  we  find  the  enemy  is  moving  for  vantage  ground  in  another 
direction,  by  which  to  defeat  the  Church  in  her  blessed  work  and  labour 
of  love.  This  foe,  by  stealthy  modes  of  procedure,  intends  to  entice,  to 
allure,  the  children  of  our  daj'— enticing  them  to  accept  the  intoxi- 
cating cup.  Is  this  true,  do  you  ask  ?  I  say  unto  you,  we  have  not 
only  to  go  along  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  great  cities,  nor  in 
tiie  haunts  of  vice,  or  among  the  vicious  classes  of  the  common  people, 
to  obtain  the  proof  of  this  statement,  but  the  practice  is  seen,  and  the 
little  ones  are  tempted,  in  the  homes  of  the  so-called  great  and  wise, 
even  among  some  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cliiist.  I  affirm  that  this  is  a  strong  position  for  intemperance,  nay 
dangerous,  and  if  not  prevented  will  prove  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon 
the  future  of  the  children  we  are  sent  to  save.  What  have  we  as  a 
Churcli — and,  may  I  add,  as  representatives  of  various  nations  of  the 
earth  ?—  what  have  we  to  hope  for,  as  the  results  of  our  ministry,  our 
Christian  living,  our  educational  work,  and  as  touching  all  that  we  are 
doing  both  in  the  Church  and  State  ?  In  answer  to  these  important 
questions,  I  have  only  to  employ  the  words  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Clnnch  who  is  present  with  us  in  this  Conference,  language  well  de- 
fined, and  that  tells  the  meaning  of  all  our  Christian  endeavour,  namely, 
"That  the  future  Church  and  State  will  be  what  the  children  of 
tlie  present  day  will  make  them."  Therefore,  if  we  will  have  holy 
men  and  women  of  God  to  govern  and  control  the  Church  of  the 
future,  leading  her  on  to  glorious  renown ;  if  we  will  have  pious  men 
and  women  to  rule  over  the  future  interests  of  the  nations,  whose 
examples  and  livhig,  like  leaven,  shall  permeate  through  all  society; 
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then  let  na  lahnnr  to  that  end  by  all  thn  means  we  can  poasiblj'  oinjiloy, 
The  Sunday-scliool  in  the  roli^^ious  traininj,'-t?rouiKl  for  the  cliildn n,  or, 
rather,  whore  they  are  diHcii)lined  and  educated  in  rolij^oiiH  trutlm, 
and  I  Hngpost  that  here  is  the  important  Held  for  toniper.uicc  worlc; 
hero  the  twig  can  be  bent  to  grow  in  wisdom'H  way  and  tiud  her  putli— 
the  path  of  peace.    Here,  as  we  classify  the  children  under  toiiclierH, 
HO  can  they  be  organised  into  temperance  bands  and  companies,  call 
these  organisations  what  you  may,  as,  for  instance,  bands  of  liope, 
little  temperance  guards,  &c.,  until  at  length  we  shall  have  immense 
armies  of  little  temperance  workers  in  all  lands,  well  drilled  imdor 
careful  loaders,  well  informed  by  capable  instructors,  fighting  against 
this  spirit  of  wickedness  in  high  places.     The  children  will  appreciate 
these  organisations,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  inpjtauces  to  the 
joy  of  those  who  have  undertaken  this  work,  while  the  results  Imvo 
been  rich  in  blessings.    Wo  will  have  the  children,  then,  that  love  the 
Saviour,  that  love  the  gospel  of  temperance,  while  they  see  in  it  tlio 
strong  fortress,  the  rock  of  defence  of  their  virtue  and  life.     These  will 
grow  up  to  glorify  God,  to  bless  and  beautify  all  lands.     From  these 
shall  come  forth,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  godly  men  and  women 
to  carry  forward  the  Church   of  Christ,  and  righteously  govern  tho 
nations  of  the  earth.     They  shall  aid  to  bring  the  much-desirod  time 
when  the  nations  shall  learn  of  war  no  more.     "  For  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 
The  Church  cannot  afford  to  be  less  vigilant  in  regard  to  tho  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  children.    If  we  are  to  rcai)  the  fruits  of  our 
doing,  we   will  have  to  gather  it   greatly  from  the  multitudes  of  the 
little  ones,  and  may  the  Lord  help  us  to  gather  into  His  garner  a  rich 
and  abundant  harvest ! 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are  to-day  we  owe  it 
to  the  consecrated  labours  and  faithful  toils  of  those  who  composed  tho 
Church  before  us.  They  worked  for  our  salvation,  and  to  perpetuntc 
by  us  the  greatest  of  all  institutions  given  to  men,  the  Church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  this  work  for  saving  the  children  we  stand 
committed  by  the  most  solemn  obligations.  I  resjiectfuUy  submit, 
therefore,  let  the  Church  stand  by  and  heartily  support  those  jnvcnile 
temperance  organisations  in  the  Sunday-school,  by  the  living  Wind 
from  her  pulpits,  in  the  family  circle,  by  personal  recognition  and 
co-operation — nay,  by  all  the  means  needed  to  perfect  this  organised 
work  and  hasten  its  triumphs. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Magruder  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  said  :  I  should  like 
to  submit  a  very  few  observations  upon  this  important  subject.  I  admit 
the  great  evil  of  intemperance  ;  I  have  seen,  and  to  some  extent  realised, 
the  great  curse  of  intemperance,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  past  I  luivu 
been  a  worker  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  have  advocated  temperance  before 
the  Sunday-school  scholars  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  1  organised  a  Juvenile  Temperance  Society  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  for  fifteen  years  that  organisation  continued,  and  was,  to  some  extent, 
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iiRofiil  and  Hnccossriil.  T  liiivo  nntliine:  to  say  npiinst  invpnilc  tompcrnnco 
(irLjiinisiitioiiH.  I  luliiiit  in  iiinst  cases  tlicy  arc  good  and  (^in  ho  madi' 
iisc't'ul ,  l)ut  nt  tlic  saiiio  time  I  tliink  that  wo  slioiild  pjuanl  our  schools  in 
rcpird  to  hringinj?  in  otiicr  orfrmiisations.  Tho  Snnday-soliool  is  part  of 
tin;  Cliiirch  ;  it  is  so  in  onr  country  ;  it  is  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  hero  in 
(Ireiit  IJritain  and  ovrrywiiorc.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ChurcL 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Pastor  and  of  tho  Quarterly  Conference, 
iitui  tlicrefore  we  should  he  very  careful  even  in  orfj^anisinf?  temperance 
sDcieties  in  our  Sunday-schools.  If  orfj^anised,  they  shoidd  ho  under  the 
I'listor  of  the  church,  so  that  they  may  lie  conducted  in  a  proper  manner. 
It'  you  will  allow  mo  I  will  give  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  plan  that  we 
liave  adopted  in  the  Sunday-school  of  which  I  have  heen  the  superin- 
tendent for  a  nunil)er  of  years.  Wo  have  no  temperance  society,  such  as 
it  i8  called  at  the  present  day,  hut  we  make  this  impression,  and  we  have 
it  liel'ore  the  school  constantly,  that  the  church  is  a  temperance  society, 
that  the  school  conncicted  with  it  is  also  u  temperance  society,  and  once  a 
quarter  we  have  a  lesson  on  temperance,  which  is  taught  to  every  class  in 
the  school  on  the  Sunday  morning.  In  the  afternoon  we  hold  a  temperance 
inoeting,  and  we  invite  not  only  the  Sunday-school  but  tho  congregation, 
and  the  temperance  cause  is  advocated  there.  Boys  and  girls  are  instructed 
that  they  are  within  the  pale  of  a  temperance  society,  and  in  this  way 
we  have  success  ;  so  that  to-day  we  have  more  than  200  scholars  who  are 
menihcrs  of  tho  church.  Of  course,  w'len  their  names  are  put  upon 
the  church  register  they  are  mendiers  of  the  best  temperance  society  ever 
organised — tho  tem])erance  society  of  John  Wesley — and  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodif.t  Church.  I  want  it  understood 
by  all  present  that  I  do  not  oppose  these  societies.  All  that  I  desire, 
is,  that  we  sliotdd  get  at  the  best  jilan  of  promoting  the  good  of  this  great 
cause,  of  instructing  our  hoys,  especially  in  temperance  ;  and  whether  it  is 
best  to  bring  societies  within  our  Sunday-schools  and  let  the  children  feel 
and  realise  that  our  Surulay-schools  are  temperance  societies,  I  have  not  yet 
fully  decided  or  mad'j  up  my  mind.  I  am  glad  that  this  subject  is  before 
this  convention. 

Rev.  J.  Woon,  5'l.A.  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  There  is  one  aspect  of  this 
important  questicii  which  I  am  anxious  to  have  brought  clearly  before  this 
great  assembly.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  but  I  mention 
it  in  order  that  others  may  take  it  up.  This  morning  we  were  discussing 
the  best  mea'.is  of  curing  the  great  evil  of  intemperance,  and  this  afternoon 
we  ar  •  cKisidering  perhaps  tho  more  important  question  of  preventing  it. 
I  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  excellent  paper  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Garrett,  and  also  with  the  one  that  followed  his  ;  but  we  must  go  a  little 
fiu'ther  in  order  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  ;  further  than  we  can  possibly 
go  in  the  Sunday-school.  We  shall  never,  I  think,  succeed  in  curing  this 
evil,  nor  even  in  preventing  it,  unless  we  can  promote  a  reform  in  the 
style  of  living  in  many  families,  and  It  is  my  great  fear  that  the  expensive 
style  of  living,  even  in  many  Methodist  families,  leads  to  habits  of 
intemperance  amongst  our  people.  We  all  know  God  in  His  good 
Providence  has  blessed  ]Metliodists  with  a  great  amount  of  this  world's 
goods  ;  hence  many,  we  find,  keep  expensive  tables,  which  groan  beneath 
all  sorts  of  good  things,  and  some  that  are  not  good,  and  to  these  tahles 
the  young  people  come,  and  they  take  intoxicating  drinks,  and  acquire  an 
appetite  for  those  drinks,  and  eventually  become  very  heavy  drinkers.  I 
am  not  speaking  this  afternoon  as  a  vegetiuian — I  am  not  one — but  my 
good  friend  on  the  right,  Ilev.  C.  Kendall,  thinks  I  am  progressing 
favourably  in  that  direction,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  by-and-by  ;  but  I  fear  that  over-indulgence  in  flesh  meat  creates  a 
thirst  that  leads  frequently  to  an  appetite  for  drink,  and  therefore  pro- 
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motes  intemperance.  Now,  I  ro.cjret  to  find  that  tlio  sons  of  many  of  oiir 
well-to-do  families  become  intemperate  and  alienated  from  our  Cfmn'h.  I 
jiave  before  my  mind  now  the  family  of  a  wealthy  ,i>-entleman,  at  whose 
house  I  used  to  visit  twenty-five  or  twenty -six  years  a,i>'o.  In  tiiat  family 
there  were  four  sons  wlio,  jihysically,  grew  up  to  be  as  line  youni^  nu;n  us 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon  ;  but  when  they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  ai!-e,  they  could  be  seen  smokino:  I'ipes  or  cipus,  and  takinia:  a  "triass 
of  beer  or  wine,  or  other  spirit  at  the  table.  Three  of  those  foil  into 
drunkards'  graves,  and  the  fourth  is  going  thither  as  fast  as  he  can,  and 
the  father  was  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  even  before  iiis 
hair  had  time  to  turn  grey.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Waddy,  the  other  day  (wIidih 
I  am  sure  we  were  all  delighted  to  hear),  placed  ministers  and  local 
preachers  on  precisely  the  same  level  ;  he  would  not  iidmit  that  onr 
buttoned-up  waistcoats,  or  stiff  collars,  or  D.D.'s,  or  LL.D.'s,  placed  us  on 
any  vantage  ground  whatever,  I  think  ^Ir.  Waddy  should  show  us  that 
it  would  be  well  for  well-to-do  laymen  to  be  on  our  level  in  other  respects, 
and  to  Ine  on  the  same  'ncome  p.i'  we  do.  He  said  that  the  lay  pr^aelicr.-i 
did  by  no  means  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  poor  preachers.  I  think  he 
should  also  contend  that  tliey  also  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  lars^e 
incomes  and  expensive  living.  Let  us  be  more  equal  on  this  ground.  I  am 
(piite  sure  that  this  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  promoting  temperance  in 
our  Church. 

Rev.  a.  Edwards,  D.  D.  ( 'I(3thodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  should  like, 
in  lieu  of  any  remarks  which  I  by  obtaining  the  floor  may  be  entitled  to 
make,  to  })resent  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Church  to  which  I  belong,  a  few  years  since.  The  sentiments  passed 
the  General  Conference  unanimously,  and  I  submit  this  as  one  of  the  best 
speeches  that  can  possibly  be  made  on  the  question  : — 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chunk  on  Temperance  and  Prohibition. 
The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temi)eranct,  and  resolutions 
thereon,  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  evening  session  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  the  VTcneral  Conference  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  ^hiy  29th,  1876  : — 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance. 
To  the  Cliristian  Church  belongs  the  leadership  in  all  moral  reform'', 
therefore  her  utterances  should  be  bold  and  emphatic  in  favour  of  temper- 
ance, and  against  tlie  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  all  that  will  intoxicate. 
The  sale  and  use  of'  intoxicating  drinks  foster  intemperance,  atliict  the 
Church,  State,  communities,  and  family  circles  with  numerous  great  evils, 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  counter- 
acting very  largely  religious  and  secular  education,  leading  to  Siilibalh 
desecration,  vice,  crime,  and  venality  in  legislation  i'.nd  the  civil  service, 
impiiiring  moral,  mental,  and  physical  health,  and  endangering  the 
perpetuity  of  free  government.  While  the  Church  in  her  ministry  aud 
membership  has  ah\-ays  taken  a  responsible  part  in  the  temperanee  refiirni, 
she  should  recognise  a  more  enqjhatic  call  to  resist  and  repel  tlie  free- 
thin'ang  infidel  infiuence  now  using  the  liquor  traihc  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  (.Christian  Sabbath  and  vital  injunctions  of  the  Decalogue,  and  make  ;i 
determined,  systematic,  aggressive  war  for  the  entire  suppression  of  this 
gigautic  evil,  the  morbid  outgrowth  of  the  carnal  appetities  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither,  inch  ed,  can  be.  The  presence  of  this  destroyer, 
side  by  side  with  the  grand  achievements  of  the  religious  and  secular 
industries  of  this  exalted  era,  forms  a  melancholy  contrast,  at  once  paiiifal 
and  revolting.  No  Christian  can  tolerate  or  compromise  with  this  evil. 
The  attitude  of  the  Church  shor.id  be   hostile  toward  the  monster.    \\ti 
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render  thanks  to  our  FiUIkm-  in  hciven  for  the  p:rr'atiy  incroascd  temperance 
sentiment  throuR-hoiit  the  coimt'-y.  Botli  tlie  Chureli  and  State  are  wakinp 
;;•?  to  the  rnaffnitudt;  of  the  interests  involved.  The  State  is  tukinj^  hold  of 
tlie  monster  throii,i,^h  legislative  enactments  and  judicial  discussion  ;  while 
tlie  Ciuirch,  under  the  iullnence  of  Ciiristian  women,  has  renewed  with 
more  vigour  the  attack  on  this  stronghold  of  the  jirince  of  darkness,  and 
is  urging  an  aggressive  war  against  this  hraneh  of  the  army  of  Antichrist. 
Tills  is  the  battle  of  the  ages,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  on-coming 
generation  to  take  up  the  conllict  where  the  preceding  left  it,  and  continue 
tlie  struggle  until  total  legal  prohiliition  shall  becouiu  the  undisijuted  and 
settled  policy  of  the  whole  earth,  therefore, 

Resolved — 1.  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  importation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  distilled,  fermented,  and  vinous 
liquors,  designed  to  he  used  as  a  beverage  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  nieinbcr  of  the  Christian  Church  to  discountenance  and  oppose  the 
evil  ut  all  times  by  voice  and  vote. 

2.  That  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  members  of  our  Church  giving 
countenance  to  the  liquor  traffic  by  signing  petitions  for,  or  voting  to 
irnint.  licenses  for  the  sale  of  s})irituous  or  malt  liquors,  or  becoming 
bondsmen  for  persons  selling  by  license,  or  renting  property  in  or  on 
wliicii  such  liquors  are  sold. 

3.  That  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  absolute  need  of  total 
legal  prohibition. 

4.  That  we  recommend  the  organisation  of  Juvenile  Temperance  Societies 
in  all  our  charges  and  Sunday-schools. 

[).  That  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  healthy  temperance  literature,  and 
therefore  recommend  tlie  jiublications  of  the  Nalional  Temperance  As- 
sociation of  New  York  to  the  patronage  of  our  people  and  Sunday-schools. 

6.  That  we  recommend  the  use  of  none  but  pure  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape  on  our  sacramental  occasinns. 

7.  That  we  gratefully  recnguisc  and  heartily  commend  the  ministry  of 
tlie  gifted  and  godly  Wdiiien  of  the  cliurelu^s  in  the  work  of  tempera. ice. 
and  in  their  holy  crusade  against  the  litpior  traffic. 

The  1)1  II  rung  before  the  rev.  gentleman  had  concluded  his  reading,  but 
the  remainder  was  read  by  the  ]{ev.  A.  Wheeler. 

Rkv.  J.  M.  TovvNsKNi)  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreh)  :  As  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  astxrtain,  if  possible,  how  we  as 
Metlmdists  would  do  the  most  effective  temperance  work  as  a  Church  ; 
anil  we  are  here,  as  T  understand  it  further,  to  have  an  understaneling  as 
to  how  our  general  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  speak  this  afternoon 
for  a  large  class  of  Methodists — men,  women,  and  chihlren — in  the  United 
States  of  America.  During  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  convention,  I  have  observed  all  along  that  one  side  of  many  ijuestions 
has  been  presented.  There  is  another  view  that  should  be  taken  of 
Niiine  questions  which  have  been  iliscussed,  and  I  wish  now.  as  this  in  u 
Very  opportune  moment,  to  drop  an  intimation  for  fear  that  some  of  the 
good  English  lirethren  who  are  here  may  be  misled.  When  I  make  the. 
reiiiaiks  that  I  do  this  iifternoon,  T  want  it  iindirstood  that  I  do  not  spei.k 
with  reference  to  any  particular  allii--ion,  but  I  simply  touch  on  gi'Ueral 
principles  as  they  affect  me  and  mine  in  another  cou.itry.  Now.  with 
rei^ard  to  tliis  temperanci-  work,  I  have  but  to  say,  us  I  have  said  with 
ief;ard  to  other  church  work  in  our  country,  that  there  is  one  question 
vyhich  lies  behind  all  the  phms,  and  lU  the  suggestions,  and  all  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  mooted  here.  I  desire  to  say  this,  that  before  we 
can  triumph  over  intemperance  there  must  be  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
Methodists  of  all  brandies;  there  must  be  a  general  iniderstiinding  ;  we 
must  act  as  a  unit ;  and  I  am  here  thi8  ufteruoon  to  nay  thut  thit)  cauQOt 
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possibly  be  in  Amorica  iinder  tbo  prosont  condition  of  thinixs.  I  ropoat  it, 
and  repeat  it  witii  ein])liiisis,  thiit  under  the  present  condition  oP  thii!L>'s  in 
America  it  is  impossii)ie  for  all  tiie  liranelies  of  Metliodism  to  act  as  a  unit 
upon  one  sinsj^le,  solitary  work,  on  account  of  the  stronfj  race  prejudici's 
which  exist.  The  "  colour  line  "  must  be  eliminated,  and  the  caste  question 
settled.  It  seems  to  lU'i  further  that  we  need  organisation,  and  I  pray  (Joil 
that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  we  can  do  so,  just  as  the  Good  Templnis 
of  the  world  are  organised.  I  heard  one  gentleman  remark  here  this 
morning  that  America  was  perhaps  in  advance  in  temperance  work.  I 
wish  only  to  say,  speaking  simply  for  my  own  people,  that  the  Good 
Templars  of  the  world,  the  leaders  of  which  were  first  organised  in  New 
York,  and  whose  head-quarters  are  now  in  England,  are  doing  more 
effectual  temperance  work  among  our  people  than  all  the  other  temperance 
societies  combined. 

Mr.  T.  Watson,  J.P.  (United  Mothodist  Free  Churelios),  said  :  T  think 
uiere  is  a  dilliculty  in  attaching  the  temperance  movement  to  our  Cliuruii 
organisation.  '  That  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  all  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  driidc  ;  and  I  have  no  dnul)t  that  tliis 
has  been  the  difficulty  all  along  the  line.  We  are  vi'ry  much  nearer  to 
st:ttiing  it  to-day  than  we  have  ever  been  before.  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  Conference  that  we  should  have  more  sympathy  from  our  ministeri.il 
brethren,  our  'ocal  preachers,  and  our  class-leader.,,  and  o'  r  stewards,  in 
reference  to  o  ir  juvenile  temperance  movement.  If  ever  this  groat 
temperance  movement  is  to  put  any  effective  check  upon  intem)iorance,  it 
must  be  carried  by  the  Church.  I  ilo  not  think  we  are  prepared  lo  call  our 
Church  organisations  temperance  societies  unless  all  Church  members  have 
signed  the  temperance  pledge.  Of  all  temperance  organisations,  I  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  those  for  our  young  people.  We  take  our  little  ones 
at  the  earliest  moment  and  impress  upon  them  the  truth.  I  hold  tiiat  oar 
temperance  movement  is  a  part  of  our  religion,  and  ought  to  be  attnelR'd 
to  the  teaching  of  moral  truth  when  we  are  teaching  Christianity  to  onr 
juveniles.  Then  with  reganl  to  smoking.  I'liis  is  a  great  evil  in  our 
Vi-ung  people.  Possibly  they  learned  it  from  their  fathers,  in  some  cases 
from  their  mothers  ;  in  other  cases  from  their  pastors.  John  Bright,  in 
one  of  ;:.s  s|)eeches,  asked,  "  When  does  a  man  become  a  drunkard,  and  by 
what  cause  ?"  His  argument  was,  "  la  it  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the  sixth  glass  ?"  and  he  said,  "  Do  not  take  the 
first,  and  you  will  not  take  the  second."  That  haa  burned  itself  into  my 
very  self  on  this  temperance  question.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this 
m  liter,  and  I  pray  God  to  give  na  son\e  plan  by  which  we  can  have  an 
organisation  that  will  bring  sympathy  from  every  part  of  the  Claisiiun 
world. 

Rev.  A.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church),  after  reading  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  part  of  which  Dr.  Edwards  read,  said:  I  will  add 
H  few  remarks.  This,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  united  testimony  of 
almost  all  the  Christian  Churches  of  America.  They  may  differ  and  do 
differ  in  other  regards,  but  upon  this  point  there  is  no  substantial  dift'erence, 
and  I  know  no  reason  why  the  Metliodism  of  America  may  not  act  as  a 
unit  uj)on  the  temperance  question,  and  taking  even  these  resolutions  as  a 
basis,  I  know  of  scarcely  any  reason  why  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  ot 
America  cannot  stand  upon  the  same  platform.  So  far  as  I  know  they  do, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  ac(iu.ainted  with  their  efforts,  they  are  banding  them- 
selves to  the  accompiisiiment  of  this  great  design.  I  have  the  conviction 
which  has  become  well  settled  .n  the  minds  of  many  men  in  the  United 
States,  that  no  permanent,  no  radical  reform  can  be  accomplished  except 
through  legislation.  The  same  arm  must  be  called  into  exercise  to  strike 
dosvuiutemperance  as  is  asked  to  be  lifted  to  strike  down  other  crimes. 
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Intpmporancp  is  more  than  an  impnidence,  more  than  an  moxpediency, 
more  tliiin  a  venial  wrong.  "We  believe  it  ought  to  bi;  placed  in  the 
catoijory  of  crimes  and  dealt  with  as  a  crime  by  the  same  power  that  deals 
witli  other  crimes.  There  is  another  conviction  that  rests  upon  the  minds 
of  Ainirican  temperance  len,  and  that  is  that  total  abstinence  is  the  safety 
of  iidiilts,  l:;t  especially  '"le  safety  of  the  young  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
nin-  iiiitions  with  regard  to  p.^rsonal  liberty  and  personal  freedom  and  what 
llu'  Gospel  might  allow  us  to  do  under  certain  conditions,  tliere  is  no 
ilitl'(  rcnce  in  this  one  conviction  that  St.  Paul's  principle  of  expediency 
(K'Hiaiids  total  abstinence  on  the  part  of  all  Christian  men,  and  especially 
of  ;ill  Christian  pastors,  in  public,  private,  everywhere,  and  always. 

Rev.  J.  McH.  Farley  said  :  Whatever  our  differences  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  Mttle  peculiarities  of  our  Churches,  upon  this  (piestion  of  trying  to 
(Itstroy  the  li(pior  traffic  amongst  the  ministers  and  people  I  hope  every 
iiiciaber  of  this  Conference  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Whatever 
our  opinions  are  on  any  other  question,  let  us  stand  together  to  do  all  we 
can  to  disconnect  the  liquor  traffic  among  our  members  and  the  ministry. 
I  know  that  the  ministry  is  not  free  from  tliis.  1  come  from  old  Virginia, 
where  we  have  passed  resolution  after  resolution,  resolving  that  wo  will  do 
tills  and  that  to  do  away  with  the  liquor  trallie  ;  but  let  us  stand  together 
on  this  question,  and  let  it  be  laid  down  in  our  Methodist  discipline,  that 
we  expel  all  the  ministers  and  members  who  use  intoxicating  licjuors. 

The  Conference  tl)  <;  '^  ;  -ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  (|nestii)n 
of  Ciril  Measures  L-  l^-.}  jress  Intemperance,  and  tJie  Relutum  of  the, 
Church  til  such  Movements. 

The  President  :  We  now  approach  a  siiV»ject  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  I  am  prepared  to  express  my  opinion  that  tiie  voice  of 
the  Conference  will  have  great  weight  in  this  and  other  countries. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  precious  results  that  can  be  con- 
templated by  a  Conference  like  this  is  the  influence  which  its 
deliberations  and  decisions  may  have  upon  legislatuis  and  legisla- 
tion. I  maintain  that  Christian  legislators  are  bound  to  help  us  in 
putting  down  not  merely  a  public  nuisance  l)ut  a  public  fascination  ; 
an  attraction,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  leading  people  of  all  ranks, 
especially  the  destitute  classes  who  have  no  homes,  or  none  that  can 
deserve  the  title  of  homes,  to  ruin.  I  rejoice  that  so  large  a  body  of 
men  can  be  got  together  as  this  CEcumenical  Conference  comprises 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  and  judgment  upon  this  subject. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
then  read  the  following  essay  on  Ciril  Mcnsures  to  Supifress  Irdeinper- 
aiice,  and  the  Eelation  of  the  Church  to  such  Movctiients. 

•  This  twofold  theme  brings  before  us  at  once  the  duty  of  the  State 
and  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  in  regard  to  temperance 
legislation.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  consider  the  questions  in  their 
relation  to  Great  Britain  and  .\merica,  where  legislation  proceeds  from 
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the  people,  and  where  the  Churches  represented  in  this  Conference 
have  their  largest  numbers  and  form  an  influential  element  in  society. 
Beyond  these  obvious  reasons  for  this  limitation,  I  may  add  tliut  a 
recent  visit  to  France,  Germany,  and  other  Continental  countries  Ims 
convinced  me  that  the  conditions  are  so  different  there  that  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  their  proper  statement,  much  less  that 
careful  consideration  they  should  have  if  discussed  before  this  body. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  formulating,  the  theme,  it  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  just  and  practicable  civil  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance  are  right  in  themselves  and  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  In  most  of  our  countries  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  scjure  this  end,  or  to  work  toward  it.  Whether  effective 
or  not,  their  existence  proves  that  the  peojjle  believe  such  civil 
measures  to  be  necessary.  I  am  sure  that  most  Methodists,  if  not 
all,  are  in  accord  with  this  public  sentiment.  This  general  assent 
to  the  rightfulness  and  necessity  of  such  measures,  which  relieves  mc 
from  discussing  these  phases  of  the  subject,  marks,  in  a  signilicaut 
way,  the  advance  already  made  by  the  temperance  reform,  and 
warrants  the  expectation  of  a  wider  and  more  rapid  progress. 

The  necessity  of  civil  measures  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
being  conceded,  I  shall  speak  chiefly  of  their  proper  scope.  The 
purpose  of  temperance  legislation  is  to  relieve  society  from  the  evils 
of  intemperance.  This  relief  can  only  be  secured  by  removing  the  coupes 
of  intemperance.  My  conviction  is  that  this  eud  cannot  be  reached 
until  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  every  kmd  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as 
a  beverage,  are  prohibited  by  law.  Whatever  be  the  relation  of  the 
drinking  usages  of  society  and  the  drinking  habits  of  individuals  to 
the  prevalence  of  inteniijerance ;  whatever  be  the  influence  of  moral 
suasion  in  changing  those  usages  and  correcting  those  habits ;  no  com. 
munity,  State,  or  nation  can  be  delivered  from  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance until  every  pJace  therein  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  wliether 
distilled,  vinous,  or  malt  liquor,  be.  closed  by  law  and  kept  closed.  I 
do  not  claim  that  all  drinking  would  cease  with  the  enactment  of  such 
law,  but  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  trailic,  the  abolition  of  the  dram-shop,  would  bring  a  degree 
of  reUef  to  society  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  best  results  of  all 
other  measures  without  the  co-operation  of  such  law.  Hence  the 
question  of  first  importance  is,  Can  prohibition  be  reached  by  just 
laws?  I  have  time  only  to  consider  two  points  on  which  opinion 
divides,  the  rh/ht/ulncss  and  the  jiractu-ahiUty  of  this  measure.  From 
my  study  of  the  subject  I  conclude  that  in  Great  Britain  the  chief 
objection  urged  against  prohibition  is  that  it  is  not  a  rightful  form 
of  legislation,  because  it  would  abrogate  privileges  long  enjoyed  by 
individuals  and  classes  ;  while  in  the  United  States,  where  the  power 
of  the  legislative  bodies  is  determined  by  written  constitutions,  suhject 
to  chauj^e,  the  o    ef  objection — the  objectiou  which  most  of  all  delays 
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its  adoption — is  that  it  is  not  a  practicable  measure.  That  wliich  seems 
to  be  the  dominant  objection  in  the  British  mind,  that  prohibition 
would  be  unjust,  arises  from  a  profound  respect  for  precedent,  a  senti- 
ment which  is  an  important  factor  in  English  society,  and  essential  to 
the  perpetuity  of  a  grand  system  of  government.  Shall  this  whole- 
some sentiment  perpetuate  the  liquor  trafl&c  ?  Already  there  are  Acts 
of  Pttriiament  intended  to  discourage  and  restrain  this  traffic,  enacted 
on  the  ground  that  such  legislation  is  required  by  the  welfare  of 
society.  Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  welfare 
of  society  is  superior  to  the  immunities  of  a  class ;  therefore,  if  the 
general  good  require  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  that  prohi- 
bition would  involve  no  principle  of  legislation  relating  to  the  immu- 
nities of  individuals  or  classes  which  have  not  already  been  acted  upon 
by  the  passage  of  the  Forbes-McKenzie,  and  other  Bills.  The  limita- 
tion and  abrogation  of  special  immunities  when  required  by  the  public 
weal  is  not  a  novel  thing  to  Englishmen  and  the  student  of  English 
liit^tory.  From  the  period  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  the  reforms 
whicli  make  that  history  glorious  liave  been  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  few  are  subordinate  to  the  well-being  of  the 
many.  Legislation  by  those  who  rej)resent  the  English  people  should 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  largest  number  of  that  people,  and  this  prin- 
ciple removes  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  when  public  opinion  shall  ask  for,  and  be  ready  to  maintain, 
such  prohibition.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  pro- 
hibition is  to  be  reached,  not  by  revolution,  but  by  reform ;  not  through 
men's  prejudices,  but  their  judgment ;  not  through  political  manoeuvres, 
but  by  creating  a  public  opinion  in  its  favour,  a  radical  reform  by 
conservative  methods. 

Is  prohibition  a  practicable  measure  ?  If  enacted,  can  it  be  enforced? 
This  question  is  best  answered  by  the  facts.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago 
such  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  only  modifications 
made  in  it  since  are  those  which  experience  showeu  to  be  necessary  to 
its  efficiency.  The  testimony  of  the  leading  men  ox  the  State  is  tliat  it 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit ;  the  entire  moral  element  in  society 
would  resist  its  repeal ;  it  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  leading 
political  parties,  and  no  party  dares  to  openly  antagonise  it.  The 
experiment  proves  that  prohibition  is  practicable  in  some  places.  The 
success  of  prohibition  in  Maine  is  no  insignificant  matter.  She  is  the 
largest  of  the  New  England  States  ;  she  has  the  longest  shore-line  of 
any  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  s,  foreign  country  forms  the  boundary  on 
her  eastern  and  northern  sides ;  on  her  wt  st  is  a  sister  State  in  whit  ; 
the  traffic  is  tolerated:  uotwith'^tiuiding  the  fact  that  these  featnres  of 
her  position,  different  from  those  of  aay  other  State  in  the  Union, 
expose  her  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  inroath  <rf  a  claaiestine  traffic,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large  cities,  bcMy  seaports,  manulacturing 
towns,  farming  districts,  and  lumbering  regions  give  great  diversity  to 
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the  character  of  her  population,  yet  a  prohihitory  law  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully administered  that  her  people  maintain  it  with  a  uuanimity 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  political  measures.  Tliis  succoks  in 
Maine  does  not  warrant  tlie  presumption  that  prohibition  wonld  suc- 
ceed at  once  in  all  of  her  sister  states,  or  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
provinces,  but  it  does  prove  that  the  one  condition  of  its  success  may 
in  time  be  reached,  namely,  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  demand 
and  sustain  this  measure.  In  the  absence  of  that  public  sentiment,  all 
the  measures  of  Government  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  tend  constantly  toward  prohibition.  The 
stringency  of  existing  laws  sliould  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  temperance  sentiment  among  the  people.  There  is  no 
time  to  discuss  particular  public  movements,  but  I  will  say  that  all 
civil  measures  for  the  sui)pression  of  intemperance  which  indicate 
progress  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  prohibition,  such  as  Sunday  Closing 
Bills,  Local  Option  Bills,  and  kindred  enactments,  may  have  a  place, 
an  important  place,  in  the  solution  of  this  greatest  problem  of  govern- 
ment. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  CJiuirh  to  such  movements  f  that  is,  to  those 
movements  through  which  civil  measures  for  the  supijres.sion  of  intem- 
perance shall  be  secured,  movements  through  which  a  favourable  public 
sentiment  shall  be  created,  that  favourable  public  sentiment  crys- 
tallised into  laws,  and  those  laws  promptly  and  impartially  enforced? 
These  movements  may  put  forward  the  distinct  issue  when- legislators 
are  to  be  chosen — may  originate  a  new  party  when  existing  ones  evade 
the  issue  ;  but  whatever  phase  they  may  from  time  to  time  assume,  to 
be  effective  they  can  only  be  the  exponent  of  pul)lic  sentiment.  The 
true  relation  of  the  Church  to  these  movements  is  not  of  a  neutral 
character— she  is  not  a  passive  observer  of  them.  Her  cliitf  jworpose  is 
to  lead  sinners  to  the  Saviour,  iwid  help  saints  to  lead  a  holy  life ;  but 
one  design  of  her  organic  t  xisteuce  is  to  aid  in  elevating  and  purifying 
society.  The  moral  character  of  society  will  be  elevated  by  the 
legal  suppression  of  intemperance,  therefore  her  privilege  and  duty 
demand  more  than  good  wishes  and  a  moderate  desire  for  the  success 
of  movements  favourable  to  temperance  legislation.  The  consideration 
of  her  true  position  and  proper  course  of  action  will  be  relieved  from 
embarrassment  by  keeping  in  mind  the  fundamental  difference  fxi.sting 
between  the  creation  of  a  publu  sentiment  by  appealing  to  tlie  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  and  the  mcorporation  of  that  sentiment  into  law 
through  political  action.  The  Church,  as  such,  should  h\ve  no  part  in 
political  action  as  such,  but  she  has  to  do  with  public  opinion  uixm 
questions  which  affect  the  public  morals,  a 'id,  to  the  extent  k>f  all  tlio 
influence  she  can  exert,  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  pMic 
sentiment  which,  operating  through  law  as  well  ashy  other  means,  will 
remove  public  evils.  Inteniporance  inflicts  society  with  so  many  aud 
BO  great  evils,  that  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  UHfc  every 
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means  to  create  a  public  sentiment  which  -will  compel  the  enactment 
auil  Hustiiin  the  enforcement  of  civil  measures  for  its  suppression. 

Methodism  having  become  a  potential  factor  in  society,  the  place 
and  time  of  this  Conference  require  me  to  speak  specifically  of  her 
relation  to  public  movements  tlirougli  wliicli  effective  temperance 
legislation  may  be  secured.  The  principles  already  stated,  wliich 
determine  the  position  and  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  in  regard 
to  civil  measures,  are  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  most,  if  not  all, 
Methodist  denominations.  Our  Articles  of  Religion  enjoin  loyalty  to 
Government,  -which  implies  the  duty  to  favour  such  laws  and  adminia- 
tratiou  as  entitle  Government  to  a  hearty  and  conscientious  loyalty. 
History  warrants  the  claim  that  much  of  the  temperance  Sentiment  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  Methodism. 
Mr.  Wesley  spoke  with  his  characteristic  force  and  precision  in  regard 
to  tlie  criminality  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  tlie  evils  of  intemperance. 
(See  Sermon  L.)  From  the  time  it  became  evident  that  intemperance 
could  not  be  suppressed  without  the  aid  of  civil  measures,  preachers 
and  laymen  in  different  Methodist  bodies  have  been  foremost  among 
the  zealous  advocates  of  such  measures.  With  gratitude  I  name  the 
fact,  that  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  action 
in  her  annual  conferences,  and  the  whole  Church — preachers  and  lay- 
men— by  the  action  of  her  General  Conference,  is  on  the  record  in 
strong,  unequivocal  language  in  favour  of  honest,  stringent,  prohibitory 
legislation.  Methodism  is  responsible  for  all  the  wholesome  influence 
she  ijan  possibly  exert  in  all  her  borders,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  raise  a  standard  in  favour  of  prohibition,  and 
employ  all  proper  means,  at  all  proper  times,  to  create  a  public  sen- 
timent which  shall  dem.ind  increasingly  strkigent  legislation,  until 
prohibition  be  the  law  of  every  land. 

How  can  Methodism  do  her  part  in  creating  this  public  sentiment  ? 
The  general  answer  is.  Take  and  maintain  an  unequivocal  position  in 
regard  to  civil  measures  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance — declare 
in  plain  terms  in  favour  of  reaching,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  proLi- 
bition  of  the  sale,  yea,  and  the  manufacture,  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
except  for  mechanical  and  medical  purposes.  (It  is  not  admissible  to 
use  an  intoxicating  liquor  for  sacramental  purposes.)  Is  this  demand 
for  prohibition  radical  and  extreme  ?  Eemember,  the  liquor  traffic 
leads  to  the  violation  of  every  Commandment  in  the  Decalogue. 
Jndcr  the  influence  of  liquor  men  and  women  forget  God,  profane  His 
name,  and  di  secrate  His  day  ;  dishonour  their  parents,  and  perpetrate 
every  other  interdicted  crime.  Mr.  Wesley  calls  spirituous  iitjuors 
"  liquid  fire,"  and  those  who  sell  them  "  poisoners  in  general."  He 
says,  "Thfj  murder  th  Majesty's  subjects  by  wholesale,  neither 
does  their  eye  pity  or  spare.  They  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep." 
Hcrmon  L.)  Those  who  .'^tudy  the  matter  will  learn  that  malt  liquors 
and  wines  in  cm-  countries,  because  of  their  pernicious  effects,  must 
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now  be  grouped  with  the  Hpirituous  liquors  whose  ravages  kindled 
Mr.  Wesley  with  a  holy  indiguation.  With  his  words  riuj^iiif;  out 
through  the  world-wide  parish  lie  claimed  for  himself,  now  occupied  by 
his  spiritual  sous,  dare  the  Churches  which  honour  him  as  their 
founder  do  less  than  wage  the  battle  for  temperance,  to  which  tliey 
are  called  by  his  ringing  notes  ?  Should  not  the  pulpit  of  Metliodisiii, 
which  he  emancipated,  be  out-spoken  ?  Should  not  the  juess  of 
Methodism,  which  he  projected,  be  earnest  and  constant  in  its 
utterances  ?  Should  not  the  Sunday-schools  of  Mi  .^hodism,  which 
flourished  as  spiritual  nurseries  because  of  his  early  care,  inculcate 
his  views  ?  Let  the  agencies  of  Methodism  be  employed  in  creating  a 
healthful  public  sentiment  in  accord  with  his  sentiments,  and  many 
in  this  Conference  will  live  to  see  the  convictions  of  the  people  in 
many  States,  if  not  nations,  wrought  into  laws  even  more  effective 
than  those  which  have  redeemed  Maine,  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

The  practice  of  Methodists  should  be  a  constant,  uniform  protest 
against  the  use  of  all  forms  of  intoxicants,  mild  or  strong.  It 
is  an  honour  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  no  one  who 
is  known  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicants,  whether  distilled 
liquors,  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  can  maintain  his  standing  in  her 
ministry — (I  speak  of  this  Church  because  I  know  the  facts  in  her 
case)  —  there  is  not  a  society  in  her  Connexion  which  would  will- 
ingly receive  a  tippler,  wine-bibber,  or  moderate  drinker  as  a  pastor ; 
the  sentiment  of  this  Church  demands  total  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  her  ministers,  and  her  ministers,  as  a  body,  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  this  sentiment.  Mr.  Arthur  stated  in  his  paper  that  homes  which 
first  received  the  itinerant  preacher  on  his  round  were  those  where  first 
hospitality  ceased  to  be  connected  with  intemperance.  Let  this  be 
the  record  of  all  Methodist  preachers.  Methodist  laymen  should  be  as 
temperate  as  Methodist  ministers,  and  whenever  opportunity  comes  to 
them  as  citizens,  their  official  action  and  their  votes  should  be  favour- 
able to  temperance.  Total  abstinence  should  prevail  in  Methodist 
homes.  These  are  sacred  social  sanctuaries  in  which  there  is  no  place 
for  any  of  the  drinking  usages  of  society  on  any  occasion,  public  or 
private.  This  sanctity  of  the  horns  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
social  drinking  customs.  The  course  of  Mrs.  President  Hayes  in  disre- 
garding the  precedents  of  the  White  House  that  her  sons  might  live  in 
a  temperance  home  is  an  exalted  example,  and  those  Methodist  wives 
and  mothers  who  follow  it  will  hallow  their  homes,  honour  Christ,  and 
send  forth  a  healthful  influence  into  the  community. 

WhUe  temperance  societies  may  not  give  great  permanency  to  their 
work,  yet  co-operation  with  these  movements  will  tend  to  hasten  pro- 
hibition, as  every  earnest  effort  to  save  the  drunkard  is  an  active 
protest  against  the  liquor  trafiic. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Methodists  can  best  affect 
public  sentiment  and  hasten  prohibition  by  being  true  to  Methodist 
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history.  The  oldest  successful  •temperance  society  in  Great  Britain 
was  formed  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley  ;  its  constitution  bears  the 
date  ]May  1,  1743,  and  its  members  pledged  themselves  to  avoid 
» Drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them, 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity."  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
sermous  and  other  writings,  the  only  construction  to  be  given  to  this 
rule  is,  that  it  was  a  total  abstinence  pledge — that  it  was  Mr.  Wesley's 
purpose  to  inculcate  the  duty  and  encourage  the  practice  of  total 
abstinence.  The  General  Rules  are  the  symbols  of  Methodist  practice 
as  much  as  the  Articles  of  Religion  are  the  symbols  of  Methodist  belief ; 
and  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  rule  which,  fairly  interpreted,  inter- 
dicts the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  would  put 
Methodism  where  the  whole  Christian  Church  ought  to  be,  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement,  whose  success  will  arrest  more  evil, 
alleviate  more  sorrow,  gladden  more  homes,  savn  m/ive  men  from  ruin, 
bless  more  wives,  mothers,  and  children  than  any  other  reform  ever 
projected  by  man. 

Mr.  Wm.  Beckworth  (Primitive  Methodist  Church),  in  delivering 
the  invited  address,  said  :  In  discussing  a  question  of  this  kind  I  think 
we  should  seek  a  ground  tipon  which  we  can  all  agree,  and  I  take  it, 
after  what  has  passed  here  to-day,  we  shall  all  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  civil  methods  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  are  not  only 
desirable,  but  absolutely  requisite.  Civil  measures,  whether  they  have 
been  already  applied,  or  only  as  yet  advocated,  seem  to  me  to  fall 
under  three  distinct  classes — penal  measures,  educational  measures, 
and  prohibitive  measures.  In  this  country  the  civil  power  has  relied 
almost  exclusively  upon  penal  measures  for  dealing  with  this  great 
evil.  Drunkenness  is  declared  to  be  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Such  measures  unquestionably  ha  ^  a  detferrent  effect 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  regarded  as  a  real  check  to  the  evil  they  are 
manifestly  inadequate,  partly  because  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
intemperance  which  is  not  open,  and  a  large  amount  too  which  never 
reaches  the  actual  stage  of  intoxication ;  and  they  are  inadequate 
partly  because  the  temptation  to  drink  prevails  over  all  fear  of 
consequences.  As  an  illustration  of  that  truth,  may  I  cite  a  case  in 
our  own  town  of  Leeds  ?  We  have  a  woman  who  has  been  convicted 
of  this  offence  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  times,  and  on  each 
occasion  she  appears  t"  be  penitent,  but  still  goes  on.  repeating  the 
ofieuce.  Educational  measures  are  of  a  different  character.  We  have 
in  our  public  elementary  schools  the  majority  of  children  bet\.een 
five  and  twelve  years  of  age.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  control  of 
these  public  elementary  schools  is  even  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  men.  Now,  an  enlightened  educational  policy 
is  seeking  to  give  not  only  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education,  but 
some  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  the  laws  of  health,  the  advantages 
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of  tlirift,  and  elementary  lessons  iu. political  economy.  Tli ore  Rectus 
to  me  to  1)0  here  a  splendid  opportuuity ;  for  measures  wliicU  urc 
taken  with  the  young,  though  they  may  be  slow  in  bearing  fruit,  are 
all  the  more  certain  and  satisfactory  in  their  ultimate  result.  Let 
there  be  taught  in  these  public  elementary  schools  in  connection 
with  such  subjects  as  I  have  indicated,  such  things  as  these :  The 
effect  of  intoxicants  upon  the  brain  and  upon  the  body,  the  waste  of 
wealth  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  intoxicants,  the  advantages 
of  saving  this  wealth  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 
Let  these  subjects  be  taught,  not  perfunctorily,  but  systematically, 
and  the  lessons  thus  learned  will  last  them  a  lifetime,  and  produce 
greater  effect  iu  sobriety  amongst  tho  people  than  all  tlie  penal 
measures  which  have  hitherto  been  enforced.  Prohibitive  measures 
have  amongst  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  been  advocated,  not  applied 
to  nn  actual  test.  In  discussing  them  there  are  many  considerations 
which  occur,  but  I  will  only  name  two.  One  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
clusive evidence  afforded  us  by  experience  that  where  you  make  tho 
sale  of  intoxicants  more  free,  and  the  more  you  multiply  the  places  for 
their  sale,  there  you  have  an  almost  precisely  proportionate  increase 
of  intemperance ;  whereas,  if  you  restrict  the  sale  and  diminish  tho 
number  of  houses,  you  proportionately  decrease  drunkenness.  The 
other  consideration  is  this ;  that  the  victims  of  this  vice  are  not  all  will- 
ingly such.  I  know  that  if  you  were  to  make  public-lionses  few  iu 
number,  there  would  bo  a  great  many  people  who  would  still  resort  to 
them  for  indulgence,  and  there  would  be,  perhaps,  an  increase  of  privcte 
drinking ;  but  there  are  many  more  who  would  be  profoundly  grateful 
in  their  hearts  to  have  the  snare  which  now  besets  them  swept  out  of 
their  path.  Now  these  considerations,  amongst  others,  seem  to  me  to 
point  to  prohibition,  either  partial  or  entire,  as  the  most  effective 
means  for  suppressing  intemperanq,e ;  but  how  far  these  measures  of 
prohibition  or  restriction  can  be  carried  safely,  depends  altogether,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  upon  prevailing  public  sentiment,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  there  are  not  wanting  indications  amongst  us  in  this 
country  that  public  opinion  is  very  rapidly  growing  favourable  to  such 
measures  of  restriction  and  prohibition.  I  think  we  see  a  sign  of  it 
in  the  readiness  with  which  Sunday  closing  has  been  sought  and 
granted  in  Ireland  and  Wales ;  and,  but  for  matters  which  block  the 
way,  I  verily  believe  it  would  ere  this  have  extended  also  to  England. 
Now,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Church — of  this  particular  Church,  our 
great  Methodist  Church — upon  this  question  ?  Well,  it  is  clear  to  my 
own  mind  that  penal  measures  should  be  upheld,  and  that  a  more 
vigorous  enforcement  should  be  called  for,  especially  against  those 
who  supply  the  intoxicant.  But  whilst  we  would  uphold  that  power, 
■we  should  be  careful  not  to  wink  at  the  evil  within  our  own  com- 
munion ;  and  where  there  are  cases  occurring — which,  unhappily,  do 
occur — they  should  be  dealt  with  lirmly  and  faithfully.     Our  duty 
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with  regard  to  this  great  movement,  which  is  daily  gathorinp  force  in 
favour  of  restriction  and  prohibition,  is  to  my  mind  equally  clour  — 
that  is,  that  we  slionld  give  it  our  support.  I  know  that  an  l'"n  ;lish 
prelate,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  lonj^  ajfo  declared 
that  ho  would  rather  have  Enj^land  free  than  England  sober.  But 
that  is  not  the  alternative  which  is  presented  to  ns.  Yet  I  think  that 
support,  simply  tacit  support  of  this  great  movement,  does  not  reach 
the  hmit  of  our  duty  as  a  Christian  Church  ;  I  think  it  extends,  also, 
to  earnest,  zealous,  active  advocacy  of  such  movements.  Legislation 
cannot  safely  outrun  public  sentiment ;  but  who  is  to  form  and  loud 
public  sentiment  on  a  subject  like  this  ?  Who,  indeed,  but  the  Church, 
the  men  and  the  women  claiming  the  discipleship  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  Himself  has  set  it  forth  as  the  first  sign  and  test  of  that  disciple- 
ship, that  we  should  deny  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  others  ? 

Rev.  W.  B.  Lark  (Bible  Christian  Churches)  :  I  agree  with  j^ou,  Mr. 
Prcsidt'ut,  tiiat  no  more  important  subject  bus  been  before  tiiis  Confenince 
tliun  the  Rubji'ct  tiuit  is  now  under  discussion,  and  I  do  not  think  tliiit 
then'  is  any  del^ate  wiiich  could  be  followed  with  greater  interest  by 
meiiihers  of  tin;  Jh'thodist  Churclies  and  the  outside  world  than  the  debate 
wliidi  is  now  going  on.  In  advocating  civil  measures  for  putting  down 
iuteniperance,  1  take  my  stand  on  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
— viz.,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make  it  dillicult  for  men 
to  go  wrong,  and  easy  for  them  to  go  right.  Now,  I  contend  that  so  far 
as  our  present  legislation  on  this  question  goes,  it  is  dillicult  for  large 
numbers  of  people  to  go  right,  and  very  easy  for  them  to  go  wrong.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  objections  which  are  raised  against  civil  measures  for  the 
putting  down  of  intemi)erance.  A  remark  has  been  quoted  which  was 
niaile  by  one  of  our  learned  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would 
rather  have  p^ngland  free  than  England  sober.  Sir,  we  shall  never  have 
England  free  until  England  is  sober — never!  We  are  told  that  we  are 
attempting  to  make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Well,  sir,  if  we 
can  make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,  why  not  ?  What  possible 
objection  can  there  be  to  that?  The  men  who  offer  the  objection,  I 
imagine,  liave  no  faith  in  it  themselves,  for  the  objection,  if  you  carry  it 
out,  will  tell  against  all  legislation  that  bears  on  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. We  might  just  as  well  throw  aside  all  legislation  for  putting 
down  gambling-houses.  Besides,  do  we  not  call  in  the  arm  of  the  law  to 
shut  up  public-houses  during  the  hours  of  D.vine  service  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  ?  I  only  want  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  shut  them  tip  through  all  the 
days  of  the  week.  The  truth  is  that  the  objection  really  has  no  weight ; 
and  if  we  are  to  admit  it,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  objection  that  will  tell 
against  all  legislation  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  connnunity. 
Tlien,  further,  we  are  told  that  such  legislation  would  inaugurate  a  great 
agitation  throughout  the  coutitry.  I  hold  that  we  are  not  going  to  shrink 
from  such  an  agitation  ;  let  it  begin  when  il  will,  I  hope  that  as  Methodists 
we  are  prepared  to  ttvke  our  part  in  that  agitation.  Whenever  it  may 
commence  1  hope  that  we  shall  do  so,  having  strong  faith  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  position  and  the  cause  which  we  advocate.  I  contend,  as  it 
regards  this  question,  that  the  sober  portions  of  the  connnunity  are  taxed 
from  day  to  day  to  provide  means  for  the  terrible  results  of  this  liquor 
traffic  that  exists  in  our  midst ;  and  if  the  legislature  has  made  the  traffic, 
the  legislature  can  unmake  it.  We  have,  I  think,  good  reason  to  go  to 
the  legislature  and  ask  it  to  give  the  people  the  power  to  close  the  public- 
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houHPs,  if  the  people  wisli  to  have  the  public-houses  closed.  Wo  are  told 
that  these  houses  are  opened  and  licensed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  • 
and  where  is  the  injustice  of  allowing  the  community  to  say  if  they  need 
such  benefits  ?  I  deny  the  right  of  any  Government  to  license  any  public- 
house  to  tempt  my  children  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  righteousness. 

Mr.  Shephekd  Allen,  M.P.  :  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  old- 
fashioned  expression  that  you  cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Well,  if  we  cannot,  we  have  certainly  wasted  a  great  many  valuable  hours 
in  Parliament  in  trying  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no  question  that,  in  exact 
proportion  as  you  increase  facilities  fordrinking  you  will  increase  drunken- 
ness, and  that  as  you  diminish  the  facilities  for  drinking  you  will  lessen 
drunkenness.  Take  the  case  of  a  village  in  which  there  is  no  public- 
house  :  you  will  find  that  there  is  little  crime  and  no  need  for  a  policeman. 
But  if  you  put  a  public-house  there,  and  place  in  it  a  goodly  landlord— a 
jovial  fellow — and  a  landlady  of  similar  proportions,  you  will  infallibly 
create  a  certain  number  of  drunkards  and  bring  into  the  till  of  the  publican 
some  of  the  money  which  ought  to  go  to  the  support  of  their  wives  and 
families.  Now,  the  question  is,  on  what  lines  legislation  ought  to  go.  I 
think,  first  and  foremost,  we  ought  to  demand  Sunday  closing  for  Enfjland. 
We  have  it  for  Scotland  and  we  have  it  for  Ireland,  and  we  know  that  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  blessing.  We  have  it  likewise  for  Wales, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  equally  beneficial  there.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  prohibition.  I,  for  one,  nm  entirely  in  favour  of  prohibition. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  in  a  great  constitutional  country 
like  this  we  mist  legislate  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  that  public  opinion  at  present  is  ripe  for  a  general  prohibitory  law, 
but  I  do  think  that  it  is  ripe  for  the  principle  of  local  option,  so  that  towns 
or  villages  where  they  are  ripe  for  closing  public-he  ises  may  have  the 
power  to  do  so.  Then  comes  the  duty  of  the  Christian  CSurch  in  reference 
to  this  great  question.  I  believe  every  individual  Christiau  ii  ay  do  a  great 
deal  by  example.  I  confess  hat  my  little  children  educated  me  on  this 
point.  When  I  looked  on  their  bright  and  happy  faces  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  place  wine  or  beer  or  spirits  before  them.  As  a  Church  we  should 
support  with  all  our  power  the  principle  of  local  option  :  we  should 
support  it  by  petitions,  we  should  support  it  by  influencing  those  who 
represent  us,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  amenable  to  influence  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  are  when  that  influence  is  judiciously  exercised. 
The  evil  is  so  great,  and  the  crime  and  the  misery  and  the  wretchedness 
caused  by  drink  are  so  terrible,  that  I,  for  one,  in  all  humility,  must  state 
my  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister,  and  every 
Christian  man,  and  every  Christian  Church,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  put  a 
stop  to  them 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  Undoubtedly,  we 
have  now  before  us  the  supreme  question  of  interest  which  this  Conference 
will  have  to  discuss  ;  the  whole  world  to-day  is  waiting  with  intense  in- 
terest to  hear  what  the  greatest  Church  of  Christendom  has  to  say  upon 
the  greatest  question  of  Christendom.  So  far  as  its  influence  upon  our- 
selves and  upon  our  Churches  is  concerned,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
discussion  will  be  more  felt,  I  apprehend,  than  that  of  any  other  discus- 
sion. Now,  where  are  we,  and  what  can  we  say  and  do  in  respect  to  this 
all-important  subject  ?  I  believe  there  are  two  or  three  things  upon  which 
we  are  agreed.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  if  we  could  lift  ourselves 
and  our  Churches  up  to  a  platform  of  absolute  total  abstinence  for  every 
minister  and  every  member  we  should  gain  a  great  deal.  If  this  be  the 
best  and  the  ideal  condition,  cannot  a  company  of  Methodists,  men  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  justification  and  sanctification,  and  with  abundant  supplies 
of  the  grace  of  God,  be  lifted  up  to  this  high  platform  ?    In  the  second 
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place,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  if  we  could  secure  prohibition  of  this 
accursed  drink  traffic  wo  should  do  the  world  immense  jjood.  If  we  could 
close  up  these  miserable  dens  in  your  great  city  of  London,  and  throughout 
England,  open  for  men,  women,  and  children,  and  if  we  could  do  it  in 
America,  wliat  a  benediction  would  come  to  humanity  I  If  there  is  any- 
thing the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  hate  and  vilify  and  lie  about, 
it  is  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Nearly  the  whole  secular  press  on 
both  sides  the  water  have  combined  to  bear  false  testimony  against  pro- 
hibition. They  falsify  concerning  it ;  they  affirm  that  it  is  a  failure  when 
it  is  the  greatest  success  we  have  ever  liad.  We  know  it  ia  a  success 
across  the  water  wherever  it  has  had  anything  like  a  fair  chance,  and  if  we 
could  take  our  stand  here  to-day  and  let  the  word  go  out  all  over  the  world 
that  the  great  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  is  in  favour  of  prohibit- 
ing the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  it  would  lift  humanity  up  higher  than 
it  has  ever  yet  reached.  What  we  want  is  for  this  great  Conference,  all  of 
us,  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  bea'"  jg  with  heart,  to  say  to  the  Church,  to 
say  to  the  world  everywhere,  "We  are  a  unit  henceforth,  first  in  regard  to 
personal  total  abstinence  f  jr  every  minister  and  every  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  throughout  the  world  ;  and,  secondly,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  labour  for  the  prohibition  of  this  traffic,  and  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  raise  our  people  up  to  this  standard.  God  give  us  grace  to  take 
this  stand  I 

Mr.  R.  W.  Perks  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  I  have  often  felt  that  we,  as 
Methodist  people,  have  failed  to  use  the  wealth,  the  influence,  and  political 
power  of  tlie  Methodist  Church  in  the  furtherance  of  those  matters  which 
affect  the  temporal  welfare  and  the  eternal  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  this  we  have  somewhat  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  great 
founder,  John  Wesley.  In  this  meeting;  I  need  give  no  other  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  Wesley  dealt  with  public  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  his  country  than  that  bold  and  trenchant  letter  which,  at  a  great  crisis 
in  our  history,  he  addressed  to  the  Premier  of  this  land,  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  United  Societies  foretold  the  formation  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  which  he  said  of  our  American  brethren  that  they  were  one  and  all 
enthusiasts — enthusiasts  for  liberty.  Sir,  reference  has  been  made  this 
morning  to  one  of  our  episcopal  legislators  who  spoke  of  England  free 
and  England  sober ;  but  if  a  free  England  means  a  gin-palace  at  every 
comer  of  the  broad  thoroughfares  of  this  city,  and  a  pawnbroker's  shop  at 
the  opposite  corner,  then  I  say  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  statue  of  liberty.  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  as  a 
Church  and  a  religious  people  must  concentrate  our  whole  efforts  upon  the 
total  suppression  of  the  great  traflic  in  drink.  I  am  not  so  foolish  and  so 
unwiie  as  to  suppose  that  this  great  reform,  affecting  so  materially  the 
habits,  the  constitution,  and  laws  of  thi»  country,  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours — nothing  of  the  sort.  I  think  that  if  we  watch  carefully  our 
legislators,  if  we  watch  them,  not  simply  in  Parliament,  but  watch  them 
when  they  come  to  us  to  solicit  our  voter,,  we  shall  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  this  directipu.  There  is  one  useful  reform  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
immediately  ettected.  I  think  when  we  see  little  children  carrying  jugs 
of  beer  from  the  public-houses,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
penal  for  publicans  to  serve  drink  to  little  children.  , 

Mr.  S.  D.  Waddy  (Wesleyan  Methodist) :  I  am  called  upon  this  after- 
noon to  answer  some  challenge  with  regard  to  what  I  said  the  other  day. 
If  the  remarks  that  were  made  agreed  with  mine  they  were  clearly  right, 
80 1  shall  not  touch  upon  them.  If  they  did  not  agree  with  mine  thev 
were  entirely  out  of  order,  because  it  is  out  of  order  to  refer  to  a  speech 
on  a  previous  day — it  is  quite  unparliamentary,  and  I  never  answer  people 
who  themselves  take  two  days  and  a  half  to  find  out  what  to  say.    With 
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regard  to  the  question  of  legislation  as  to  temperance,  we  are  told  it  is  nn« 
reasonable,  because  you  cannot  make  people  moral,  &c.  People  forgjet 
tbat  you  nave  legislation  already.  I  declare  I  would  ratber  have  free 
trade  in  public-houses  than  have  things  as  they  are.  I  believe  in  that  case 
public-houses  would  not  pay,  and  as  a  result  there  would  be  precious  few 
of  them,  because  people  would  not  carry  them  on  from  philanthropic 
motives  very  long.  But  what  have  you  done  ?  The  present  system  of 
legislation  establishes  a  monopoly  to  just  such  an  extent  that  if  a  man 
does  get  a  license  it  raises  the  value  of  his  property  immensely,  and  makes 
it  usually  profitable  to  have  a  public-house.  Now,  stop  your  lej^islation 
altogether  if  you  are  going  on  principle.  But  we  do  not  object  to  legisla- 
tion ;  all  we  want  is,  some  legislation  that  is  good.  Fuilher,  I  stand  here  to 
claim  Local  Option.  It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the  time  allowed  for  this 
debate  to  go  over  the  ground  with  regard  to  Sunday  Closing  and  Local 
Option  ;  but  I  am  here  to  render  what  was  called  the  other  day  personal 
testimony.  You  talk  about  limiting  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Let  me 
take  my  own  case.  I  lived  formerly  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chapel 
where  I  have  now  the  privilege  to  attend.  There  were  some  public-houses 
between  my  house  and  the  chapel,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  for  me 
to  get  my  wife  and  children  to  chapel  on  Sunday  without  having  almost  to 
push  and  elbow  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  half  drunk. 
The  language  we  had  to  listen  to,  and  the  inconvenience  we  suffered,  were 
such  as  no  man  had  a  right  to  submit  me  to.  You  talk  about  securing 
freedom.  I  want  to  secure  freedom.  I  want  to  get  to  the  house  of  God 
in  freedom,  without  the  ears  of  my  wife  and  children  being  polluted  by 
filth  and  blasphemy,  and  I  claim  that  as  a  free  man  in  a  free  country. 
But  it  may  be  said,  "  These  people  have  a  right  to  go  there  to  drink." 
I  deny  their  right  to  come  and  make  themselves  a  nuisance  where 
they  are  not  wanted.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  at  any  moment  the  whole 
district  had  been  polled  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  you 
would  not  have  found  one  man  in  500  who  wanted  that  public-house 
kept  open.  But  there  they  were  "  for  the  benefit  of  other  people,"  and 
there  were  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  drinking  together,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  London  to  stop  me  and  my  family  from  going  in  peace  to 
chapel  on  Sunday.  I  say  they  have  no  right  to  infringe  on  the  liberty 
of  Englishmen,  and  I  won't  allow  you,  sir,  to  infringe  on  my  liberty  by 
ringing  that  bell. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Suthkrland  rMethodist  Church  of  Canada)  :  We  seem  to 
be  very  thoroughly  agreed  that  there  are  just  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
this  great  question — moral  suasion  and  legislative  enactment  ;  and  I  think 
we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  best  plan  we  can  adopt  is  to  combine 
both  of  these  metlioda,  using  moral  suasion  with  those  classes  that  it 
will  reach  and  influence,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  steadily  for  k'<;i«la- 
tive  prohibition  of  the  entire  traffic.  This  virtual  unity  of  sentiment  upon 
this  question  marks  the  enormous  progress  that  has  been  made  within 
even  the  last  twenty  years.  I  suppose  that  twenty  years  ago  we  could 
rot  have  secured  anything  like  the  same  unity  of  sentiment  upon  this 
question'aa  we  have  nere  to-day.  There  was  a  time  when  many  persons 
said,  "  You  must  not  prohibit  the  traflic,  you  must  try  to  regulate  it ;"  but 
the  experiments  made  in  this  direction  have  only  served  to  demonstrate 
that  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  regulate  "  the  pestilence  that  walketli  in 
darkness  "  as  to  regulate  this  "destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  We 
have  had  some  experience  on  this  matter  in  my  own  country,  which  is  a 
veiy  young  one  yet.  We  tried  moral  suasion  for  a  considerable  Icnfyth  of 
time,  and  we  thouglit  we  had  good  warrant  for  it,  too  ;  for  we  had  read 
that  if  only  a*n  ox  or  an  nss  should  fall  into  a  pit  we  were  to  pull  him  out 
even  on  tlie  Sabbath-day.     But  after  trying  this  thing-  awhile,  we  woke  up 
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to  the  fact  that  the  ox  and  the  ana  had  got  into  a  habit  of  falling  into 
the  pit  every  Sabbath-day  and  every  other  any  besides,  and  we  were  likely 
to  spend  all  our  time  in  the  vain  task  of  pulling  thcni  out  of  the  pit  only 
to  see  them  fall  in  again.  Then  somebody  suggested  whether  it  would 
not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  cheaper  either  to  sell  the  ass,  or  else  fill  up 
the  pit.  In  this  case  we  could  not  very  well  sell  the  ass,  for  he  was  a  man 
and  a  brother,  so  we  thought  we  would  try  to  fill  up  the  pit.  But  we  kept 
this  fact  steadily  in  view,  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  secure  a 
measure  prohibiting  either  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
unless  it  was  sustained  by  a  strong,  healthy  public  sentiment ;  and  so,  after 
experimenting  in  various  directions  for  a  length  of  time,  we  at  last  secured 
one  of  the  best  LOcal  Option  measures  that  is  to  be  found  on  any  statute- 
book  to-day,  80  that  any  incorporated  village,  or  town,  or  city,  or  county, 
has  the  option  of  suppressing  entirely  the  traffic  of  intoxicating  drinks 
within  its  boundaries.  It  is  but  lately  that  this  measure  has  been  secured, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  limited  number  of  municipalities  that  it  has  been  put 
into  operation.  The  results,  however,  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  very 
prreatly  tlie  advocates  of  the  measure,  and  we  think  we  see  our  way 
clearly,  a.  no  distant  day,  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  traffic.  I  am  glad 
that  one  point  has  been  presented  here  to-day  and  emphasised  a  little, 
namely,  that  the  principle  of  prohibition  is  conceded  already  in  almost 
every  civilised  nation.  It  is  conceded  in  the  existing  license  system,  for 
if  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  have  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drii  :,  and 
the  other  ninety  and  nine  are  prohibited  from  doing  so,  we  may  take  the 
ffround  that  the  power  that  can  prohibit  the  ninety  and  nine  can  prohibit 
the  other  one  also.  And  so  with  reference  to  another  point — I  refer  to  the 
Sunday  closing  law.  I  am  glad  to  find  it  is  in  operation  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Wales,  and  you  will  have  it  in  England  very  shortly  as 
another  step  in  advancement  of  this  cause.  We  contend,  again,  that  the 
authority  which  can  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  one  d  y  of  the 
seven  can  prohibit  it  on  all  the  other  six.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  rights  of  property  and  the  duty  of  protecting  vested  interests, 
but  we  want  something  that  will  protect  the  millions  of  innocent  persons 
who  suffer  from  this  gigantic  sum  of  all  villanies — the  greatest  since 
slavery  was  abolished. 

Hon.  Oliver  H.  Horton  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  Ijhave  the  pleasure 
and  pride  in  many  respects  to  hail  from  a  city  (Chicago)  where,  though 
public  sentiment  would  not  maintain  or  sustain  absolute  prohibition,  yet  in 
that  city  the  minor  is  protected,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  saloon- 
keepers join  to  assist  those  of  the  League  for  the  f)rotection  of  the  minors. 
Let  that  be  done  for  one  generation,  and  then  where  is  the  occupation  of 
the  saloon-keepers  gone  ?  Public  sentiment  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  prohibition,  but  it  protects  the  young  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Let  tiiat  be  done  effectually  and  twenty-one  years  from  now  you  will 
need  no  prohibition.  This,  too,  has  been  done  in  a  city  where  the  women 
have  proceeded  to  the  legislature  with  a  petition  so  long,  that  I  dfire  not 
mention  its  length,  and  could  not  get  prohibition  ;  yet  all  through  that 
State  public  sentiment  executes  the  I'nv  that  will  protect  the  children. 
Can  this  not  be  done  everywhere,  even  though  you  may  not  have  prohibi- 
tion V  Further,  sir,  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  here,  but  may  there  not 
he  in  all  places  a  law,  as  in  our  State,  that  holds  the  man  who  sells  the 
poison,  or  owns  the  property  where  it  is  sold,  responsible  for  the  damage 
done  by  his  selling  ?  That  is  practicable.  You,  1  doubt  not,  will  hold  the 
(irufjgist  responsible  that  sells  the  poison  ;  why  not  hold  him  responsible, 
call  him  whatever  name  you  please,  that  sells  poison  ?  Do  it,  sir,  and  the 
men  that  own  the  property  will  be  careful  how  they  place  in  the  hands  of, 
perhaps,  an  irresponsible  party  the  power  to  place  a  lien  upon  their  property 
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foi;the  damaj^e  done.     Let  these  things  be  done  and  prohibition  will  come  • 
it  will  take  care  of  itself.  ' 

Mr.  J.  H.  SwANTON  (Irish  Methodist  Church)  :  I  have  but  one  or  twn 
woi-ds  to  say  upon  this  question.  I  happen  to  be  President  of  the  Bund  of 
Hope  Union  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  having  succeLtled  in 
obtaining  Sunday  closing,  but  we  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  it  for  four 
years  ;  it  will  expire  in  about  eighteen  months,  so  that  we  must  hiive  a 
renewal  of  the  Bill  next  session.  I  got  a  letter  this  morning  from  Dul)lin 
to  say  that  there  will  be  meetings  held  in  the  month  of  November  in  onler 
to  petition  Parliament  to  renew  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  in  Ireland ;  but 
the  success  of  that  Bill  haa  been  so  great  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  renewing  it.  There  is  one  fact  which,  perhaps,  nitiy  have 
escaped  Members  of  Parliament  representing  English  counties  and  borougho, 
and  that  is,  in  the  Land  Bill  there  is  a  clause  which  gives  the  power  of 
Local  Option  to  every  landlord.  Now  there  are  600,000  tenants  in  Ireland 
and  the  landlords  have  the  power  of  stopping  a  public*house  on  any  part 
of  their  property.  That  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  known  by  the  friends  of  Local  Option  in  Ireland  or  in  this  meeting.  It 
must  have  been  introduced  by  those  in  favour  of  Local  Option— perhaps 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  spoken  to  about  it — and  if  that  was  the  fact  it 
would  be  a  very  cheering  one.  There  is  another  point :  we  have  a 
Temperance  Association  in  Dublin  and  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  called,  a  few  months  ago,  to  take  the  chair  at  one  of 
its  meetings,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  hear  the  report  given  at  that 
meeting  by  the  secretary.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  ladies  who  have 
banded  together  have  decided  to  put  no  sort  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  their 
tables,  and  I  know  this  has  had  a  very  good  effect.  I  only  wish  some  of 
the  ladies  of  London  and  England  would  adopt  the  same  principle. 

Rev.  J.  W.  McDonald,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Chtirch) :  In  my  State  an  active 
campaign  is  going  on  preparatory  to  a  vote  upon  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  In  advocating  pro- 
hibition we  are  met  with  four  special  objections.  It  is  often  objected  that 
this  matter  oqght  to  be  treated  from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  that  moral 
suasion  is  the  principle  to  act  upon,  as  if  in  seeking  for  prohibition  we 
denied  that,  or  proposed  to  neglect  monil  agencies.  We  emphasise  moral 
suasion  ;  but  we  want  prohibition  to  ass'  <t  us  in  this  great  work.  We  feel 
that  licensing  with  one  hand  and  trying  to  persuade  morally  with  anotiier 
is  like  trying  to  build  on  a  quicksand.  A  second  objection  is  that  we  can- 
not make  men  good  by  law.  That  is  true,  but  we  do  and  can  prevent  men 
from  exhibiting  their  impurity  and  dealing  in  a  public  way  with  impure 
literature  and  kindred  vices.  It  is  objected,  also,  that  prohibition  is  a 
failure ;  but  that  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  prohibition  is  an  old 
method  long  tried  and  found  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  the  licensing  system 
is  a  new  method  promising  success.  That  is  the  reverse  of  history.  The 
licensing  system  is  the  old  and  oft-exploded  method,  while  prohibition  is 
the  new  and  promising  and  hopeful  method  of  dealing  with  this  question. 
It  is  asserted  also  that  we  are  interfering  wi'h  personal  rights.  No  member 
of  society  has  a  personal  right  to  ehgage  in  a  traffic  that  injures  society. 
He  has  a  right  to  control  himself  in  his  own  way  as  to  his  own  habits,  but 
when  he  comes  before  the  public  to  engage  in  business,  he  1ms  no  right 
personally  or  otherwise  to  engage  in  a  truffle  that  injures  society.  The 
aggregate  interests  of  society  are  paramount  to  individual  business,  there- 
fore we  say  this  tiafhc  ought  to  be  prohibited.  But  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  another  fact.  The  licensing  of  this  great  traffic,  which  involves  vast 
capital  and  a  vast  number  of  men,  arrays  them  against  the  sobriety  of  the 
people  and  against  the  teaching  of  temperance  principles  to  the  children. 
Their  money  is  at  stake  ;  their  business  success  is  at  stake ;  their  repututioo 
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SB  business  men  is  at  stake ;  because  if  thev  do  not  make  recniits,  and 
rapid  recruits,  from  those  who  have  not  already  formed  habits  of  intem- 
perance, tliey  will  soon  find  their  business  fail.  If  we  could  prevent 
children,  for  a  decade  of  years,  indulging  in  the  drinking  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  business  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  would  go  by  the 
board.  Therefore  all  their  interests  lead  them  to  oppose  every  measure 
and  principle  that  prevent  children  and  youth  from  beginning  the  habit  of 
drinking  liquors,  and  they  counteract  the  teaching  of  the  Home,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  Church  in  every  way  they  possibly  can.  They  are  deter- 
mined that  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  shall  not  succeed,  because  their 
whole  interests  are  thus  imperilled.  Mothers  complain  of  these  men  who 
with  their  money  and  their  social  strength  endeavour  to  break  down 
the  teaching  given  to  the  children.  Tliey  open  their  saloons,  and  in  every 
method  possible  tempt  the  children  and  mislead  them  while  they  are  in 
their  tender  years,  when  they  cannot  judge  correctly  as  to  right  principles 
taught  them  at  home  and  at  school.  THiev  are  working  in  this  way 
continually  to  break  down  these  barriers  ;  ano  by  licensing  this  system  we 
Bre  licensing  a  great  traffic  whose  success  and  whose  highest  interests  are 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  principles  of  temperance. 

Alderman  Charlton  (Primitive  Methodist),  who  was  very  indistinctly 
heard,  was  understood  to  say  that  several  speakers  had  gone  upon  the 
principle  that  public  opinion  was  not  prepared  for  prohibition.  As  an 
advocate  for  the  last  forty-six  years  of  temperance  principles  in  the  North 
Country,  he  was  prepared  to  say  they  were  quite  as  ready  for  prohibition 
as  they  were  for  Sunday  closing.  An  agitation  that  would  get  Sunday 
closing  would  get  the  whole  thing  ;  and  if  it  went  forth  from  the  Confer- 
ence that  they  were  all  agreed,  as  one  man,  upon  prohibition,  no  Government 
that  the  country  ever  had  could  resist  the  public  sentiment  of  the  religious 
and  intelligent  people  of  the  country.  The  great  thing  was  to  have  unity 
amongst  themselves,  and  it  behoved  them  as  Methodists  to  determine  to 
get  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  religious  progress  out  of  the  way. 

Rev.  David  Hill  (Wesleyan  Mission,  China)  :  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  this  afternoon  that  the  most  widespread  form  of  intem- 
perance in  the  world  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  this  meeting — the  form 
of  intemperance  with  which  the  British  Government  is  even  more  deeply 
implicated  than  with  the  liquor  traffic.  I  refer  to  the  opium  traffic,  the 
monopoly  and  the  growth  of  which  in  India  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Oovemment.  Having  spent  several  years  of  my  life  in  China,  and  having 
had  to  face  the  difficulty  which  a  Christian-  missionary  has  to  meet  with 
every  day  of  his  life  in  prosecuting  his  labours  there,  I  should  be  recreant 
to  duty  if  I  did  not  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject.  The  injury  which 
is  being  inflicted  by  the  opium  traffic  in  China  is  simply  unspeakable  ;  its 
victims  are  not  nuuibered  by  thousands  but  by  millions.  In  one  of  the 
cities  in  which  I  resided,  some  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  were  addicted  to  this  vice.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country  it  is  said  that  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  people 
given  over  to  this  evil.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  members  of 
this  Conference  that  opium  is  grown,  prepared,  and  sold  by  the  British 
Government ;  it  is  then  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants 
and  sold  to  the  Chinese  ;  the  Chinese  nation,  not  having  within  it  moral 
force  sufficient  to  resist  the  temptation,  has  allowed  the  evil  to  spread. 
But  while  the  evil  is  spreading  (and  opium  is,  I  regret  to  say,  being  used 
more  widely  than  ever  throughout  China),  there  are  amongst  the  officials 
in  that  country  several  in  high  places  who  would  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  assist  in  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  amongst  their  own  people. 
With  these  facts  before  us  I  trust  that  this  Conference  will  srive  forth 
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greatest  aids  to  our  miHsionary  work  in  Cliina  if  the  Conference!  would 
express  itHelf  most  clearly  on  this  subject,  and  would  urge  upon  our 
friends  tliroa^^hout  Knglund  oHpecially  to  take  the  matter  up  and  pluco  it 
fairly  before  both  their  Parliamentary  candidates  and  the  reliKiourt  public. 

The.  Puesident  :  I  did  not  interrupt  my  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  becauKu  tlit-re 
is  an  opium  intemperance  growing  and  spreading  in  England,  the  returns 
and  details  of  which  would  aatonish  many  of  our  frion'^"  on  ♦he  other  side 
of  the  wut  r.  But  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Govo.-ument  on  tlie 
opium  traiHc,  it  is  proposed  that  a  resolution  shall  be  introduced  to  the 
Conference,  and  when  that  is  done  I  hope  the  Conference  will  speak  out 
with  no  uncertain  sound. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  LL.D.,  suggested  that  a  resolution  should  lie 
drawn  up  on  the  subject  to  be  passed  by  the  Conference. 

The  President  said  the  most  orderly  way  would  be  for  Mr.  Stepheusou 
to  draw  up  such  a  resolution  and  send  it  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Stephenson  then  gave  notice  that  he  would  do  so. 


Rev.  J.  Bond  reported  from  the  Business  Committee,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  submitted  by  Bishop  Peck,  that  in  the  special  case  of 
Dr.  Curry,  his  paper  may  be  read  by  hi^  substitute,  but  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  ^^recedent.  With  reference  to  the  proposal  for  a 
united  Pastoral  Address  from  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist 
world,  the  Committee  brought  it  before  the  Conference,  with  the 
suggestion  that  four  persons  constitute  the  committee  to  draw  up 
such  address — namely,  a  representative  from  each  general  division 
of  the  Conference ;  and  that  those  gentlemen  be  the  Bev.  Bishop 
Peck,  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur,  Rev.  A.  W.  Nicolson,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
M'Kechnie. 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  the 
Benediction. 
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SIXTH  DAY,  Tuesday,  September  IQth, 


Prerident—Bisuop  H.  N.  M'Ty£ibe,  D.D.,  Methoditt  Epitoopal  Church,  South. 


Subject  : 
POSSIBLE  PERILS  OF  METHODISM. 


rpHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  this  morning  at  Ten  o'clock ;  the 
•*-  Rev.  Bishop  M'Tyeike  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) 
presided,  and  led  the  Devotional  Service. 

The  minutes  of  Monday's  session  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Secretary)  read  the  report  of  the  BusincT  Com- 
mittee, which  stated  that  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  relating 
to  Sunday  Closing  was  the  first  in  order. 

Rbv.  J.  Travis  (Primitive  Methodist)  proposed — "  That  this  Conference 
f;r.itefiilly  recognises  the  good  which  has  resulted  from  the  proliibition  of 
tlie  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  ;  and  congratulates  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  on  their  recent 
success  in  obtaining  a  Sunday  Closing  Act  for  the  Principality ;  and  also 
would  respectfully  urge  the  Methodist  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
not  to  relax  their  efforts  until  the  Lord's  Day  ceases  to  be  desecrated  by 
the  opening  of  public-houses  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  He 
said  :  If  we  were  on  a  political  platform  I  should  ask  for  Sunday  closing 
on  the  ground  that  the  Sunday  liquor  traffic  of  England  is  a  political 
injustice.  It  is  unjust  that  the  law  should  permit  the  publican  to  carry  on 
his  business  on  the  Sabbath-day.  while  all  other  persons  throughout  the 
country  are  prohibited,  and  it  is  unjust  that  the  law  should  compel  a 
publican  to  open  his  house  on  the  Sabbath,  and  deprive  him  and  his  family 
and  servants  of  their  weekly  Sabbath.  And  if  I  were  on  a  political  plat- 
form 1  should  ask  for  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  show  that  the  closing  of  the  public-houses  on  the  LordV 
Bay  would  be  a  gain  to  commerce,  to  social  comfort,  to  national  morality, 
ana  to  religion.  But  we  are  here  as  representatives  of  Christian  Churches 
and  if  I  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  in  an  assembly  of  this 
kind,  I  should  argue  that  the  Sunday  liquor  traffic  as  at  present  conducted 
is  antagonistic  to  every  Divine  and  Christian  purpose  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  that  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Chrisliau-^Sabbath. 
But  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  argue  the  question  in  an  assembly  ol 
Methodists.  In  some  religious  assemblies  an  objection  would  be  taken  to 
closing  public-houses  on  the  Lord's  Day  on  the  ground  that  the  Christian 
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Sabbath  cnnnnt  he  properly  enjoyed  without  fresh  beer  for  dinner  and 
supper.  If  I  were  addrcHHiniJ:  an  asHembly  of'  that  kind  I  woidd  remind 
thorn,  tt8  the  ArchbiHhop  of  York  at  Manchester  some  time  ago  rtiniiKJd 
another  assombly,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  bottles  are  manufiictnn'd 
in  England  in  which  beer  can  be  corked  up  and  kept  fresh  for  Sunday, 
provided  the  temptation  to  consumt  it  on  the  Saturday  night  docs  luit 
prove  irresistible.  But  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  qucHtion  of 
closing  public-houses  on  the  Lord's  Pay.  We  are  grateful  to  rcijiifrnisc 
the  good  resulting  from  Sunday  closing.  It  has  been  tried,  I  undi-rstand, 
in  the  Western  world,  and  has  i)roved  successful ;  and  it  has  been  tried  in 
some  British  colonies,  and  proved  successful.  It  has  been  tried  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Scotland,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  ten 
years  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  there  were  forty 
million  gallons  of  spirits  less  consumed  than  in  the  ten  years  that  prccidod 
the  passing  of  that  Act ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  thab  the  passing  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  will  increase  private  drunkenness.  And  then  Sunday 
drunkenness  has  decreased  in  Scotland.  Just  before  the  passing  of  the 
Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  a  vote  was  obtained  to  enlarge  the  Edinl)urgh  Gaol, 
but  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  was  found  tliat  the  gaol  was  lar),'o 
enough,  and  I  suppose  it  has  not  been  enlarged  to  this  hour.  The  benefits 
of  Sunday  closing  in  Ireland  are  so  manifest  that  Mr.  Forstei,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland,  some  months  ago  told  a  deputation  that  when  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  came  up  for  reconsideration, 
tne  probability  was  that  it  would  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Ireland— tlmt 
the  five  large  towns  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act  would 
be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Act.  And  we  congratulate  our 
Welsh  friends.  They  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  English  people 
to  secure  a  Sunday  Closing  Act,  but  we  went  so  slowly  that  they  dissolved 
partnership,  and  I  think  wisely  so  ;  with  an  earnestness  that  could  not  be 
resisted  demanded  a  Sunday  Closing  Act  for  themselves  ;  and  I  thank  God 
they  have  obtained  it.  Now  we  are  moving  on  in  England  slowly  but 
surely,  and  if  we  do  not  retreat,  the  victory  is  not  far  distant.  I  feel  sure 
Methodists  will  take  part  in  this  struggle.  I  should  like  a  united  petition 
to  go  from  all  the  Methodist  Churches  to  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  could  secure  500,000  signatures  to  it,  and  if 
that  were  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  there  would 
be  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  England. 

Rev.  J.  Slater  (Primitive  Methodist)  said  there  was  in  this  city  a  public- 
house  in  which  the  following  rules  were  posted  up  :  "  No  person  served  a 
second  time.  No  person  served  in  the  least  intoxicated.  No  improper  lan- 
guage allowed.  When  you  enter  a  place  of  business,  transact  your  business, 
and  go  about  your  business  ;  "  and  last,  though  not  least,  "  Closed  all  day  on 
Sunday."  I  am  not  sure  whether  such  a  place  and  such  rules  exist  noAv,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  tliat  such  rules  ought  to  exist  and  ought  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  public-houses  and  beer-houses  of  this  land.  I  submit  that  the  Sunday 
liquor  law  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Beer  will  keep  ;  and  a  man  can  do 
M'ithout  it  for  at  least  one  day.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  am  rich  enough 
to  redeem  all  the  protnises  I  make  here  to-day,  and  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  connection  with  contested  elections. 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  all  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  men  who  die 
because  they  cannot  obtain  beer  on  Sunday,  provided,  on  the  other  hand 
the  publicans,  not  to  say  sinners,  will  undertake  to  maintain  all  the  orphans 
and  widows  of  men  who  die  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  their  Sunday 
trading.  '  But  I  go  a  step  turtlicr,  and  I  say  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is 
wrong.  It  is  morally  wrong,  and  what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be 
politically  right.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Fielding,  some  time  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons — not  General  >  fielding,  but  another  Fielding — **  you  have  no 
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riplit  to  compel  working  men  to  buy  their  boer  on  the  Rnt)irday  nipht ; 
tliuy  niuy  not  liice  it,  and  it  niuy  not  upret*  with  tlicni."  Now  thu  qucHtion 
is  not  to  compel  them  to  buy  it  on  Saturday  night  ;  the  qiu>8tion  is  that  we 
do  not  think  they  ou^ht  to  be  allowed  to  buy  it  on  u  Sunday,  while  all 
other  triuU'8  are  prohibited  by  law.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  pu*>lio 
opinion  in  this  country  on  this  subject,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  80().(>.)0 
h(m8ilu)l<lt'r8  have  been  canvassed  on  this  suljject,  comprising  one-sixtii  of 
the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  with  the  following 
rt'Hiiit :— For  total  closing,  67r»,098  ;  against,  77,903  ;  neutral,  48,512  ;  or  a 
iimjority  in  favour  of  548,023,  or  82  per  cent.  I  think,  therefore,  con- 
sidoririjL'  the  state  of  public  opinion,  our  duty  is  plain  and  clear — namely,  to 
prdceed  with  our  agitation  until  what  they  have  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales, 
and  more  than  what  they  have  in  Ireland,  the  old  country  may  also  possess. 
I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  150,000  publicans  and  others  interested  in 
keeping  things  as  they  are  against  us,  but  are  there  not  40,000  ministers  of 
reli/,noii  with  us,  160,000  church  officers,  350,000  Sunday-school  teachers, 
4,0()0,000  church  members,  and  10.000,000  church  and  chajjel-going  people 
in  tills  country  in  favour  or  this  object  ?  With  such  a  host,  sir,  we  need  only 
kei'p  united,  determined,  and  persevering,  and  we  shall  scatter  our  foes  like 
cimtl'  before  the  wind,  and  march  on  to  u  right  royal,  glorious,  and  grand 
victory. 

Hkv.  J.  M.  Reid  :  The  single  thought  which  I  wish  to  put  bofoie  tho 
assembly  is,  whether  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ci inline  huuIi  a  resolution  as  that 
to  the  case  of  England  alone.  I  am  not  prepared  for  anything  but  tho 
Bnggestion. 

Key.  Db.  Gardineh  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada)  said  :  The 
resolution  refers  to  the  opening  of  public-houst-s.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  distinct,  and  to  say,  "  for  the  sale  of  liquors."  We  cannot  shut 
the  houses.  I  merely  suggest  that  to  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  the 
resolution.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is  a  <lefect  in  the  form  of  it.  Our 
custom  where  I  live,  in  all  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  to  closf  our  houses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  from  seven  on  Saturday  evening  until  seven  on 
Monday  morning,  so  that  there  is  no  Sabbath  desecration  by  the  sale  or 
(liiuking  of  spirits  ;  but  travellers,  boarders,  and  others  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  these  houses  and  occupy  them  for  all  purposes  except  drinking. 

Mr.  Lewis  Williams  (Wesleyan  Methudist)  said  :  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  successful  passage  of  the  Bill  fur  Wales.  Coming  from 
Wales,  I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  brought  such  joy 
to  the  Christian  hearts  of  the  Principality  as  the  action  of  the  legislature 
in  passing  that  Bill.  There  was  a  most  complete  unaninuty  amongst  the 
Clinrches,  and  I  may  say  here  that  it  was  tho  action  of  the  Churches  that 
really  secured  the  passage  of  that  Bill.  The  Christians  took  the  matter 
up  ;  they  led  public  opinion  ;  and  public  ()])inion  being  ripe,  the  legislature 
very  wisely  acted  upon  that  opinion  in  giving  us  that  Bill.  I  may  say  that, 
having  secured  the  boon  ourselves,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  join  our  friends 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  to  secure  a  like  blessing  for  England.  I 
believe  that  the  working  men  of  this  country  are  prepared  for  the  measure. 
They  tell  us  sometimes  about  sacrificing  their  libert}'.  We  have  read  that 
classic  story  of  Ulysses,  that  when  he  was  ))assing  the  Enchanted  Island  ho 
was  willing  to  be  bound  to  the  mast,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  Sirens' 
music,  and  that  he  took  care  that  the  boatmen  had  their  ears  stopped  that 
they  should  not  be  so  influenced.  So  I  believe  the  working  men  of  this 
kingdom  are  willing  to  forego  their  liberty  to  prevent  their  fellow-men 
being  cast  upon  those  shores  upon  which  so  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  are  wrecked.  I  will  conclude  with  one  illustration  from  the 
working  classes.  I  was  travelling  by  train  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  there 
o<me  into  the  carriage  a  big  swarthy  navvy.    After  sitting  down  awhile, 
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he  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  took  out  b  quart  bottle  of  beer.  Aft 
dulging  rather  freely,  ho  looked  across  to  mo  and  said,  "Ouvnor,  will  you 
take  a  swip  ?  "  I  replied,  "  Friend,  I  would  rather  be  excused  :  thut  is  not 
exactly  my  way.  Do  you  see  this  ?  " — pointing  to  a  TemponintM!  puper. 
Ho  Bays,  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  I  said,  "  This  means  we  have  hecn 
trying  to  teach  the  young  to  keep  clear  of  that  evil,  and  [  advise  you  to  do 
the  same."  '*  Oh  1 "  he  said,  •'  I  am  not  a  bad  sort  of  chap  ;  I  liecp  cleur 
for  three  months  at  a  time  sometimes  ;  but  somehow  I  got  into  tlit;  puMic 
yesterday,  that  was  Sunday,  and  I  feel  to-day  as  if  I  nmst  have  a  drop 
again."  I  said,  "  Arc  you  one  of  the  working  men  who  are  piirticularly 
anxious  to  have  public-houses  open  on  Sunday  V  "  "  Anxious  !  Eh,  j,Mivnor, 
I'll  tell  you  what — I'd  shut  them  up  ;  and  if  it  comes  to  that  I'd  shut  them 
up  altogether  for  the  good  they  do,  because  it's  all  harm."  I  bcijii've  the 
views  of  that  working  man,  who  was  under  thw  influence  of  drink  at  thut 
time,  are  representative  of  those  of  the  great  mass  of  working  men  of  tliiH 
country  ;  and  if  the  Churches  will  but  do  their  duty  in  creating  a  strong 
public  opinion  on  this  question,  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
England  will  have  to  rejoice,  as  we  rejoice  in  Wales  to-day,  in  having  that 
day,  which  the  late  Professor  Maurice  said  was  alike  a  witness  to  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men,  preserved  from  this  great  evil. 

Bishop  Peck  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  wish  to  suggest  an 
amendment  which  I  think  the  entire  Conference  will  accept  It  is  in  these 
words :  "  And  we  commend  the  principle  of  this  resolution  tu  all  tlie 
countries  from  which  we  come." 

The  PuKsiDENT :  The  Chairman  would  respectfully  suggest  to  Bishop 
Feck  that  tlie  rules  might  interpose  a  ditficulty  to  that  amendment.  It  is 
required  that  every  proposal  or  resolution  for  the  action  of  this  body  shall 
be  first  sent  to  the  Business  Committee.  You  may  introduce  an  amendment 
without  introducing  a  new  thought,  and  a  pew  point  will  have  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Bishop  Pkck  :  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  always  sovereign  to  me. 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  (Wesleyan  Methodist) :  I  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  rule  to  shut  up  the  Conference  from  amending  a  resolution 
which  is  before  it.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  legislative  body  such  a  rule 
has  ever  been  enforced.  In  fact,  I  think  the  consequence  of  such  a  ruling 
might  become  very  serious  and  very  inconvenient. 

Bishop  Peck  :  I  did  not  appeal  from  the  chair. 

The  President  :  The  Chair  begs  leave  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  positive 
decision.  I  merely  submit  that  to  be  considered.  The  point  made  is,  that 
an  amendment  may  be  introduced  that  shall  materially  alter  the  paper  that 
stands  before  you,  and  a  result  may  thus  be  brought  about  which  it  iios 
been  sought  to  avoid. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Methodist) :  I  would  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  may  be  introduced  as  an  improvement,  not  as  an  amendment ;  so 
that  it  may  pass  this  Conference  without  being  sent  back  to  the  BiisinesK 
Committee.  I  would  not,  of  course,  suggest  any  ruling  myself,  but  I  do 
not  take  it  that  the  addition  read  by  Bishop  Peck  is  an  amendment.  It  w 
rather  an  improvement  and  an  enlargement  o£  the  resolution  which  we 
should  accept  at  once. 

Rev.  J.  Travis  (Primitive  Methodist)  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  let 
the  resolution  read : 

"  That  the  Conference  gratefully  recognises  the  good  which  has  resulted 
frotn  the  prohibition  of  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
Lord's  Day  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  congratulates  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  on  their  recent  success  in  obtaining  a  Sunday  Closing  Act  for  the 
Principality,  and  also  would  respectfully  urge  the  Methodist  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  to  relax  their  efEorts  till  public-houses  in 
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every  part  of  the  United  Kingdnni  ure  eloHi'd  during  thn  wliolo  nf  the  Lord'H 
Day  except  to  Inml-Jide  truvellerH  and  lodfyurH,  and  \vu  ((inuiiund  tlio 
principle  of  thiH  lei^i'^lntion  to  the  countries  whence  we  cunie." 

BiHiior  Pkok  :  That  ih  Hutisfuctory  to  me. 

ItKV.  J.  M.  Hriu  (McthodiHt  KpiHcopal  Churchy  :  I  made  a  nnf^geHtion 
just  now,  when  tlie  thought  occurred  to  me,  but  objectionH  were  Hiigge»tt'd 
to  nie  iniinediately  aftorwiirds  to  Uuh  effect :  A  hirge  number  of  us,  and  I 
lun  iif  tliut  nfimber,  believe  in  the  principle  of  total  prohiliition.  We  huvo 
as  yet  made  no  declaration  on  that  line.  If  we  Hliould  nuike  a  declarutioii 
— which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  proper — and  not  on  the  other  line  aiKo, 
in  the  United  States,  such  men  as  Pr.  CroHby;  for  InHtance,  would  claim 
that  thiH  Conference  entertained  IiIh  view  of  the  Bubject,  and  believed  that 
we  ought  to  go  no  further.  Now  it  Beems  to  me  that  tlie  very  thought 
that  first  sprang  into  my  mind  has  sprung  into  the  mind  of  my  honoured 
brother,  Bishop  Peck.  After  I  had  risen  to  address  you,  and  been 
reccignised,  I  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to  do  that,  therefore  I  made  no 
proposition.  I  am  afraid  that  the  insertion  of  the  clause  will  say  to 
iimltitudes  of  minds  in  the  United  States  precisely  what  the  great  body  of 
this  Conference  would  not  wish  to  hove  them  uncierstand  that  we  did  say. 

Bishop  Vvak  :  I  rise  simply  to  say  that  I  thought  of  the  objection  named 
hy  uiy  brother,  and  hence  I  put  in  "the  principles"  of  their  legislation, 
whicii  is  right  r  1m  as  it  goes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  as  a  Con- 
ference, say  stronger  things  by-and-by  ;  but  let  us  go  toward  our  goal,  and 
go  as  far  as  we  can. 

Hon.  0.  HoYT  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  If  I  understand  it  the 
proposition  before  the  Conference  is,  that  the  entire  pronouncement  or 
announcement  of  doctrine  on  this  subject  to  be  made  by  this  Conference  is 
contained  in  those  words.  If  tliut  is  the  sum  and  substance  and  finality, 
we  would  like  to  know  it  here. 

Bishop  Peck  :  It  is  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Day  that  this  matter 
is  before  us. 

The  PuESiDENT  :  The  Chair  is  not  competent  to  interpret  or  to  answer  the 
question  of  Mr.  Hoyt. 

The  resolution,  as  altered,  was  unanimously  agreed  io. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  handed 
in  a  resolution  recommending  the  preparation  by  a  joint  committee 
oi  a  Catechism  and  Hymn-book  for  the  use  of  all  Methodists. 

The  President  said  the  resolution  would  be  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  brought  up  a 
report  from  the  Publication  Committee,  containing  an  estimate  ot 
the  cost  of  a  volume  of  about  600  pages,  to  contain  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  supported  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  and  a  conversation  followed  on  the 
details  coimected  with  the  subject. 

Resolutions  were  then  handed  in  for  reference  to  the  Business 
Committee,  relating  to  the  following  subjects  : — The  Promotion  of 
International  Peace ;  The  Opium  Traffic  ;  A  Common  Hymu-book ; 
ftnd  A  Common  Catechism  and  Hymu-book. 
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The  first  essay  for  the  day  on  th*^  subject  of  The  Possible  Perils  of 
Methodism  from  the  Papacy,  from  Sacerdotalism  and  its  Connected 
Errm-s,  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  GuriRiDOE  (United  Methodist  Free 
Churches  of  Great  Britain). 

Rome  and  Methodism  are  terms  which  are  exceedingly  incongruous. 
They  are  voices  which  are  essentially  dissonant.  Blend  they  cannot.  As 
ecclesiastical  competitors  they  start  not  from  the  same  point,  and  they 
arrive  not  at  the  same  goal.  Rome  is  Christianity  partially  despoiled, 
bereft  of  much  of  its  ancient  simplicity  and  genuine  strength  ;  officialised 
most  elaborately,  and  with  its  numerous  relics  and  highly-wrought  miracles 
rendered  fabulous.  Methodism  is  Christianity  very  much  as  it  was  when 
first  announced  by  its  authorised  and  unrivalled  teachers,  and  when  first 
defended  by  its  unfaltering  martyrs — martyrs  who  gathered  their  high  order 
of  inspiration  not  from  either  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  or  the  legality  of 
the  synagogue,  but  from  the  tragical  cross  and  the  empty  tomb. 

Methodism,  renowned,  especially  in  its  earlier  years,  as  an  eminently  vital 
force,  as  indeed  "  Christianity  in  earnest,"  is  comparati^  e  y  recent.  Tt  is  not 
a  century  and  a  half  since  a  small  band  of  Oxford  underirrMd)iates  assembled 
together  to  study  Greek  ;  and  attracting  attention  by  t  loir  exactness  of 
habit,  were  named,  if  not  branded — Methodists  !  But  Rome  is  hoary  with 
the  roll  of  the  ages.  To  some  her  venerableness  adds  much  to  her  attraction 
and  claims.  From  her  history  it  is  evident  that  she  has  allowed  her  doctrines 
to  be  partially  determined,  and  her  ritual  partially  arranged,  by  influences 
which  have  reached  her  from  Judaism  on  the  one  hand  and  Paganism  on  the 
other.  The  Papacy  having  gone  astray,  retraces  not  her  steps.  Rome  is 
to-day  whit  Rome  was  a  thousand  years  ago :  shrewd  in  her  guiles,  lofty  in 
her  pretensions,  and  in  her  curses  bitter. 

To  under  'and  her  history  is  to  understand  most  of  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies,  not  only  of  Europe  generally,  but  of  our  own 
land  in  particular ;  of  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  &  Secket,  along  with  the 
tragical  scene  enacted  in  the  nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Of  him,  too, 
who  was  the  acutest  thinker,  the  ripest  scholar,  the  closest  reasoner,  and  the 
most  heroic  man  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  dared  to  call  in  question  the 
Scriptural  accuracy  of  the  then  popular  faith — the  creed  of  Christendom— 
though  received  and  supported  by  the  throne  upon  which  the  sovereign  sat, 
and  the  altar  at  which  the  priest  ministered.  Wycliffe  was  the  eari:est 
harbinger,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation  I 

Two  centuries  later  there  was  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Then, 
after  Mary,  there  was  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  and,  sub- 
se(inently,  James  II.,  hia  Tiolation  of  the  Protestant  oath  which  he  had  taken, 
and  his  precipitate  escape  from  a  throne  the  security  of  which  was  menaced 
by  the  victorious  advances  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

For  three  centuries  England  has  been  known  throughout  Europe  and  the 
world  as  Protestant.  The  Anglican  Church,  however,  has,  from  the  date  ol 
the  Reformation,  been  nearer  to  the  Papal  than  any  of  the  Nonconformist 
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communities.  She  has  promulgated  principles  which  would  rather  lead  to, 
tban  conduct  from,  Bome.  She  has  taught,  and  somewhat  earnestly,  too, 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession.  Wilberforce,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  affirmed  that  "The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were,  by 
unbroken  succession,  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  original 
Twelve."    (Dr.  Mellor's  Priesthood,  p.  110.) 

A  few,  however,  of  the  more  erudite  and  renowned  of  the  clergy  havo 
taught  the  contrary.  Archbishop  Whately  maintained  "  that  there  was  not  a 
minister  in  all  Christendom  who  was  able  to  trace  up,  with  any  approach  to 
certainty,  his  spiritual  pedigree."     {Ibid.  p.  120.) 

Along  with  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  she  has  empowered  her 
clergy  to  pronounce  Absolution  when  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
dying  ;  and  has  also  given  the  weight  of  her  high  authority  in  maintaining 
ttie  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  half  a  century  ago  there 
should  have  been  formed,  at  Oxford,  the  Sacerdotal,  or  Tractariun  party.  Now 
there  is  scarcely  an  error  of  which  we  accuse  the  Papal  Church  but  of  which 
we  may  accuse  one  section  of  the  Anglican.  It  has  been  for  years  a  very 
unenviable  ecclesiastical  home.  For  the  Evangelical  it  is  too  Papal ;  and  for 
the  Ritualistic  it  is  too  Protestant.  To  restrain  her  evident  tendency  towards 
Rome,  in  her  gorgeous  vestments  and  erroneous  doctrines,  laws  have  been 
recently  enacted,  but  a  number  of  the  clergy  have  refused  to  obey  them  ; 
and  when  they  have  been  admonished  or  inhibited,  have  bitterly  complained 
about  the  curtailment  of  their  liberty,  whereivs  the  legal  restraints  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  grew  logically  out  of  the  position  which  they  had 
voluntarily  accepted.  The  Lord  Chancellor  very  recently  put  the  case 
accurately  when  he  remarked  that,  "  No  clergyman  had  a  right  to  enjoy  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  disregard  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
were  granted." 

The  succes's  of  the  Sacerdotalists  is  somewhat  remarkable.  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  city,  town,  or  village  where,  more  or  less,  their  influence  is  not  felt. 
To  the  peril  arising  therefrom,  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  exposed.  From 
that  source  there  is  certainly  some  peril  to  Methodism — peril  coming  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  From  the  subtle  and  really  able  way  in  which  some  of 
the  apologists  and  defenders  state  their  principles.  From  the  varied  channels 
through  which  they  have  chosen  to  communicate  them — the  unpretending 
tractate,  the  fascinating  work  of  fiction,  and  the  elaborate  and  well-reasoned 
volume.  From  the  high  character,  severe  culture,  and  thorough  consecra- 
tion of  some  of  the  propagandists.  Keble  is  a  name  around  which,  to  both 
Protestant  and  Papist,  there  gather  the  most  honourable  and  saintly  associa- 
tions. From  her  poetry,  containing  rich  and  healthy  sentiments — living 
bread,  but  with  a  subtle  infusion  of  Papal  poison.  From  her  enamouring 
music,  her  full  service,  and  from  her  historic,  symbolic,  and,  in  many 
instances,  her  gorgeous  architecture. 

The  danger,  however,  from  Sacerdotalism  is  not  so  great  in  relation  to  the 
elder  members  of  the  Methodist  Churches  as  to  the  younger.    The  latter 
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are  more  influenced  by  objects  which  appeal  to  the  senses  than  are  the 
former.  In  the  main  they  are  better  educated,  and  have,  as  the  result, 
choicer  aesthetic  tastes  ;  a  keener  perception  of  the  antique,  of  the  beautiful 
in  art,  music,  poetry,  and  painting.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  un< 
doubtedly  inferior  to  their  fathers  in  serviceable  sagacity,  in  consecrated 
common  sense,  in  spiritual  aspirations,  and,  in  relation  to  the  activities  of  the 
Church,  in  hallowed  hard  work.  They  can  also  go  much  nearer  to  the 
world — its  spirit,  literature,  maxims,  and  amusements  than  their  fathers 
ever  thought  it  prudent  to  do.  As  there  is  a  deficiency  of  enjoyment  from 
the  upper  springs,  they  avail  themselves  rather  largely  of  the  nether  ones. 
With  some  of  them  even  the  theatre  has  gone  up  in  affectionate  recognition 
and  earnest  defence  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  class-meetings  and  love- 
feasts  have  gone  down.  They  can,  moreover,  pass  rather  light-heartedly 
over  paths  of  thought  which,  by  their  honoured  sirtJs,  were  trodden  with 
extreme  and  commendable  caution— with,  indeed,  unutterable  reverence. 
Profound  truths,  too  wide  to  span  and  too  deep  to  fathom,  they  handle  with 
comparative  critical  heedlessness.  For  this  class,  that  which  is  typical  in 
architecture,  gorgeous  in  costume,  and  imposing  in  ceremony,  has  greater 
attraction  than  it  would  have  had  for  their  less  spriglitly  but  more  devout 
predecessors.  Now  to  meet  to  some  extent  the  danger  arising  from  this 
source,  let  us  place  on  our  tables,  let  us  put  on  our  shelves,  some  appropriate, 
well-written,  and  trustworthy  works,  such  as  Wylie's  History  of  Pro- 
testantism, D'Aubign^'s  History  of  the  lipformatiun,  Dr.  Ri^ig's  Modern 
Anglican  Theology,  Dr.  Mellor's  Congregational  Lecture  on  The  Prienthood, 
and  last,  though  not  lea.st,  the  Eev.  William  Arthur's  work,  entitled  The 
Pope,  the  King,  and  the  People, 

We  should  also  clearly  state,  we  should,  indeed,  emphasise  the  points  upon 
which  we,  as  Protestants,  differ  from  Papists  and  Sacerdotalists.  We  should 
show  that  in  our  churches  we  have  teachers  and  pastors,  but  not  priests  ;  that 
in  the  New  Testament  the  word  priest  never  occurs  ;  that  there  Is  no  allusion 
whatever  either  to  the  office  or  its  functions ;  that  Paul  invariably  speaks 
of  himself  as  Paul,  the  apostle,  but  never  as  Paul,  the  priest.  And  as  it 
was  then,  so  is  it  now.  The  public  teacher  in  the  pulpit  is  only  a  priest  in 
the  same  sense  as  is  the  private  Christian  in  the  pew.  There  are  other  points 
also  upon  which  we  differ,  and  to  which,  in  order  to  lessen  the  peril,  we  must 
give  emphatic  expression.  Do  they  seek  to  invalidate  the  exclusive  supremacy 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  regarding  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  as  possess- 
ing equal,  if  not  superior,  authority  ?  Do  they  do  this,  though  the  Fathers 
themselves  never  claim  for  their  writings  any  such  authority  ;  this  being 
evident  from  the  explicit  statement  made  by  Augustine  to  Jerome  ?  Then 
let  us  reverently  but  sharply  separate  the  Inspired  Volume  from  every  other, 
in  whatever  language  or  age  it  may  have  been  written.  While  the  Sacerdotes 
urge  "Hear  the  Church,"  let  us  urge  "Search  the  Scriptures."  The  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  It  is  the  compass  by 
which  we  steer,  it  is  the  rock  upon  which  onr  hope  rests  ;  our  anchor ;  its 
counsel  is  clear,  its  sound  is  certain,  and  its  decision  is  final. 
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Do  they  deny  to  man  the  liberty  to  think  for  himself,  engaging  to  do  for 
him,  upon  certain  monetary  considerations,  all  the  thought- work  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future  ?  Then  let  us  assert  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  That  this  right  has 
been  abused  ;  that  from  the  coniraencement  of  the  Lutheran  Keformation 
to  this  hour  there  have  been  those  wh'»  on  sacred  subjects  have  misdirected 
their  intelligence — have  used  their  reason  very  unreasonably — is  admitted. 
But  the  abuse  of  ability  is  no  valid  argument  against  its  legitimate  use. 
We  do  not  cease  eating  because  it  may  lead  to  gluttony ;  nor  do  we  cease 
working  because  it  may  lead  to  e^thanstion. 

Do  they  insist  upon  a  form  of  government  which  is  hierarchical — a  govern- 
ment by  priests,  who  are  obedient  to  and  receive  all  their  orders  from  the 
head  of  the  Church — the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Rome  ?  Then  let  us  show 
how  our  Divine  Master  forbade  all  aspirings  towards  infallible  individualism 
—all  personal  dictation  ;  how  the  Church  in  her  aggregate  order,  pastor  and 
people,  should  determine  the  lines  upon  which  they  should  tijivel,  and 
the  discipline  by  which  truth  and  purity  should  be  carefully  but  firmly 
maintained  ;  that  on  all  grave  questions  there  should  be  heard,  not  the 
voice  of  the  haughty  and  usurping  one,  but  of  the  Divinely-appointed  and 
privileged  many  ;  that  Christ,  by  enfranchising  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  left  in  the  government  of  that  Church  no  place 
for  a  Pope. 

As,  moreover,  the  principles  of  Rome  tend  not  so  much  to  humble  as 
to  unduly  elevate  man,  let  us  keep  wide  of  Rome  altogether ;  let  us  have 
about  us  no  special  personal  assumptions ;  nothing  of  the  priest  either 
within  or  without.  He  has  sadly  failed  in  self-analysis  who  does  not  know 
that  hunmn  nature  is  rather  Papal  than  Protestant.  It  so  suits  us  to  have 
our  own  way.  We  are  so  pleased,  not  so  much  to  discuss  with  our  compeers 
ss  to  indicate  our  intellectual  superiority  by  deciding  for  them.  We  are 
80  eager  to  attain  ;  and,  having  attained,  exercise  authority.  We  accredit 
ourselves  so  much,  and  others  so  little.  We  shadow  rather  than  heighten 
a  brother's  renown.  The  main  canon  by  which  some  determine  the  mental 
ability  and  moral  worth  of  others  is  their  own  vanity,  and  they  think  so 
well  of  themselves  that  they  can  hardly  afford  to  think  well  of  any  one  else. 
Indeed,  they  can  scarcely  hide  their  conceit  from  even  their  current 
courtesies ;  they  will  give  you,  however  shrewd  you  may  be  in  detecting 
it,  the  insolence  of  condescension  ;  they  will,  as  if  they  had  been  to  the 
manner  born,  patronise  instead  of  fraternise.  They  never  speak  in  public, 
be  the  occasion  ever  so  ordinary,  but  they  say  that  which,  in  their  view, 
deserves  to  bo  rendered  durable,  and  should  therefore  be  printed.  The 
breach  between  themselves  and  the  occupaut  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  is  irreparable  ;  indeed,  though  they  are  Protestants,  and  occasionally 
lecture  upon,  and  rather  critically  chastise  the  Papacy ;  yet,  after  all,  there 
is  only  one  Pope  in  whose  infallibility  they  firmly  believe,  and  where  they 
are,  he  is. 

As  Rome,  too,  is  so  devoted  to  that  which  is  outward,  to  arrestive  forms, 
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to  the  mere  dead  letter ;  as  in  too  many  instances  there  is  upon  her  cheek 
no  crimson,  and  upon  her  lip  no  breath  ;  let  us,  as  Protestants,  honour  more 
than  we  have  ever  done  the  Living  Spirit!  High  over  all  the  imposing 
ceremonies,  decorated  altars,  and  costly  temples,  we  hear  the  voice  of  tlie 
Divine  Teacher  coming  over  to  us  from  the  far-off  ages,  and  from  even 
Jacob's  well,  affirming  "Qod  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him."  (John  iv.  24.)  Whether  by  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  stained 
panes,  written  commandments,  or  reredos,  the  outer  eye  be  gratified  or  not ; 
to  the  higher  claims  of  the  spiritual  vision,  the  inner  eye,  there  should  he,  in 
every  service,  a  response.  We  should  perceive  the  Divine  loveliness,  the 
preternatural  attraction,  the  beauty  of  holiness.  We  should  be  awed  by 
that  which  is  hidden.  We  should  make  discoveries  impossible  to  the 
coarser  vision.  We  should  bask  in  the  light  which  streams  from  the  throne 
— ^the  great  white  throne ;  we  should  see  God !  He  may  be  exceedingly 
near,  where  there  is  neither  cedar  roof  nor  marble  pavement,  enamouring 
music  nor  erudite  exposition. 

**  Speak  to  Him,  then,  for  He  hears  ; 
And  Spirit  with  spirit  may  meet ; 
Goser  is  He  than  breathing. 
And  nearer  than  hands  and  feet" — ^Tekntsok. 

But  the  favour  of  His  presence,  the  reception  of  His  Spirit  is  promised 
upon  conditions  which  we  are  bound  to  observe.  The  first  messengers  of  the 
Churches,  after  the  reappearance  of  their  Master,  fresh  from  the  sepulchre 
into  which  the  authorities  had  put  Him,  were  prepared  for  anything— were 
ready  to  go  anywhere. 

But  the  charge  which  they  received  was  to  remain  in  the  city  where 
His  miracles  had  been  wrought  and  His  blood  shed,  and  near  to  which  was 
His  vacant  tomb,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  world  will  trustfully  and  lovingly 
rest  as  the  ages  roll  on — they  were  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  endued 
with  power  from  on  high.  And  the  chaise  to  tarry  is  as  direct  and  im- 
perative now  as  it  was  then.  And  he  who  revises  to  obey  will  not  fail  to 
break  the  secret  of  his  disobedience  to  his  audience,  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  by  his  spiritual  inertia,  his  deficient  anointing ;  the  holy  oil  will 
not  be  poured  so  plentifully  upon  his  head  as  to  run  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garment — to  extend  to  every  aspect,  utterance,  and  action — he  will  lack 
unction. 

Nothing  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
A  man  may  be  opulent  in  the  philosophies  of  all  the  schools;  he  may  hare 
the  culture  of  the  choicest  college,  but  if  he  be  unendued,  if  his  spiritual 
aspirations  be  languid,  and  his  petitions  scanty,  then  he  will  give  to  the  church 
in  which  he  ministers  the  rigid  precision,  the  severe  taste,  the  dead  dignity, 
the  cold  correctness — the  elaborate  lip  of  ice.  Whereas  he  should  and  might 
give  to  it  the  burning  eloquence — the  tongue  of  fire  !  It  was  the  united  and 
Bupplioatoiy  service  held  in  the  upper  room,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
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frer-memoratle  bestowment — the  srift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  the  Church 
of  the  nineteenth  century  can  no  more  do  without  its  npper  room  than 
the  Church  of  the  first.  And  yet  how  many  there  are  who  are  delighted  with 
the  morning  service,  especially  with  the  Te  Deum,  when  well  rendered,  who 
are  seldom  or  never  found  at  the  weekly  prayer-meeting.  That  is  the 
unstately  service,  which  the  plainer  people  may  attend.  The  value,  the 
infinite  value  of  prayer,  is  not  realised  by  the  Church  as  it  should  be,  and  as, 
if  the  victories  of  Christianity  are  to  cover  the  country,  it  must  bOi  To 
its  etficacy  it  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe  a  limit. 

"  Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven." 

("  Oh  1  wond'rous  power  of  faithful  prayer.") 

If  we  would,  therefore,  honour  those  names  and  preserve  those  Protestant 
traditions  winch  are  our  rich  heritage,  then  we  must  live  in  communion  with 
Qod,  as  those  lived  whose  names  are  historically  associated  with  the  prisons 
in  which  they  were  incarcerated,  and  the  ffames  in  which  they  perished. 
And  so  living  we  shall  the  more  vigorously  and  certainly  hasten  the  day  when 
our  world,  as  it  is  already  a  redeemed,  shall  become  a  regenerated  and  a 
hQf($y  one  ;  when  the  despised  One  of  the  land  of  Judsea  shall  become  the 
recognised  and  adored  One  of  all  lands ;  when  the  isles,  having  engerly 
waited  for  Him,  shall  have  heartily  welcomed  Him ;  when  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  vocal  with  His  worship  and  fragrant  with  His  praise. 


Rev.  E.  B.  Ryckkak,  D.D.  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada),  in  deliver- 
ing the  invited  address,  said  :  Romanism  may  threaten  Methodism, 
in  common  with  all  Protestantism,  with  some  dangers,  but  not  by  the 
priestiam  of  the  Papacy,  but  by  other  means,  as  perhaps  I  shall  show. 
Methodism  and  Sacerdotalism  are  antipodal  to  each  other.  I  speak  of  the 
Methodism  of  Canada  especially,  and  of  that  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  I 
know  it.  It  is  said  that  Formalism  and  Ritualism  are  natural  and  easy  to 
the  unrenewed  mind  and  heart,  and  very  seductive  to  the  Christian,  where 
spiritual  life  is  feeble.  It  may  be  so.  It  may  be  easy  and  natural  to  place  the 
value  and  efficacy  of  an  ordinance  in  the  external  form  of  it,  or  in  the  hands 
that  administer  it,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  observed  ;  and, 
should  the  day  come  when  Methodism  shall  step  down  from  a  high  spiritual 
ground,  when  her  grand  theology  shall  be  travestied  by  an  effeminate  pulpit, 
when  her  orthodoxy  shall  become  merely  prefunctory,  and  the  spirituality 
of  ministers  and  people  lost  or  enfeebled,  then  we  may  not  expect  her  to  stiuid 
in  the  presence  of  other  Churches  which  maintain  an  attractiveness  of  ritual 
which  she  cannot  emulate,  and  assume  and  assert  an  authority  to  which  she 
lays  no  claim.  But  for  the  present  we  seem  to  be  secure  from  peril  un  that 
side.  The  Methodists  utterly  reject  the  figment  of  apostolical  succession ; 
have  no  faith  in  baptismal  regeneratiod  ;  regard  the  value  of  baptism  as  not 
residing  in  any  degree  in  the  mode  of  administration  ;  and  the  benefit  of 
communion  at  the  Lord's  Table  as  not  depending  at  all  on  the  decent  and 
orderly  form  of  consecration.    The  officiating  minister  is  not  regarded  as  a 
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priest  in  any  sense  in  which  the  communicant  himself  is  not  a  priest,  '^to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,"  and  if  the  local  preacher  is  not  listened  to  with 
as  much  respect  as  the  travelling  preacher,  it  is  not  merely,  I  think,  because 
ordaining  hands  have  not  been  laid  upon  his  head.  The  paraphernalia  of 
sacerdotalism  and  ritualism,  crosses,  decorated  altars,  burning  candles  aud 
pictures — those  representations  that  make  such  a  masquerade  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  in  His  earthly  state — are,  as  yet,  utterly  distasteful  to  the 
Methodist  people.  You  will  find  across  the  Atlantic  no  single  chapel  with  a 
surpliced  or  uniformed  choir,  no  intoning  or  semi-intoning  of  the  Psalms  and 
Scripture  lessons,  and  not  a  Methodist  who  cannot  say  "  Amen"  without 
pitching  it  to  a  tune.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be,  so  far  as  I  have  discerned 
a  tendency  in  that  direction.  Methodism  has  but  little  to  fear  from 
Romanism,  whatever  Rome  may  have  occasion  to  fear  from  Methodism.  I 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  names  that  I  have  known  to  go 
directly  from  Methodism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  number  those  whom  I  have  seen  brought  in  various 
ways  from  it  to  us.  The  arm  of  Methodism,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  long 
enough  to  reach  thousands  of  that  prodigious  tide  of  emigration  that  rolls 
upon  the  American  shore.  Thousands  of  those  Roman  Catholic  immigrants 
from  different  lands,  mixing  with  the  Protestant  population,  become 
enlightened,  and  are  taken  up  by  other  Churches,  and  by  none  so  readily  as 
by  our  own.  But  the  arm  of  Rome  is  too  short  to  reach  immediateli/  the 
members  of  our  communion  or  of  our  families.  There  is  another  Church 
which  stands  nearer  to  us,  to  which  we  have  a  kind  of  relationship,  and 
which  in  almost  every  instance  acts  as  a  go-between.  Some  of  our  young 
people  do  go  to  that  other  Church,  not  through  any  consideration  of  religion, 
true  or  false,  but  because  the  whole  b^7eep  of  social  sympathy  and  in  !uence 
is  sometimes,  not  always,  in  that  direction.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Preside  ..t,  that 
I  never  knew  a  person  leave  the  Methodist  Church  to  join  any  other  for  the 
sake  of  more  religion,  for  a  higher  spirituality,  for  more  of  help,  in  personal 
service  to  God,  or  more  of  opportunity  for  usefulness  to  others.  For  the 
sake  of  position,  for  advantages  in  secular  life,  for  what  they  call  society, 
some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Methodism  have  left  the  Church  of  their 
parents  and  entered  that  other  Church  ;  and  in  a  little  while  we  have  found 
them — the  daughters  High  Ritualists,  and  the  sons  infidels.  The  sous  are 
generally  lost  to  Methodism  not  only,  but  to  Christianity  ahjo.  The 
daughters,  some  of  them,  find  a  stopping  place  in  Rome. 

But  from  facts  of  another  character  altogether  there  arises  more  or  less 
of  peril  to  Methodism  from  the  Papacy. 

I.  There  is  danger  in  the  needless  sectarianism  of  Protestantism.  There  is 
a  present  necessity,  and  perhaps  advantage,  in  the  divisions  of  the  Protesiunt 
world,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  spirit  of  hostility  one  to  another  among 
the  various  branches.  lu  the  interest  of  the  Church  the  differing  factions 
of  Rome  are  a  nnit  in  the  hour  of  need  or  danger ;  aud  Romanism  is 
especially  jealous  of  the  unity  and  connexional  strength  of  the  Methodist 
Church.      She  dreads,  with  good  reason,  more  than   anything  else,  tne 
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adyancirg  power  of  Methodism ;  and  this  Conference,  in  bringing  nearer 
to  euch  other  the  various  families  of  Methodism,  and  the  influence  of 
Methodism  in  promoting  unity  among  the  families  of  Proteutantism,  are 
important  and  mighty  defences  against  these  perils. 

II.  There  is  peril  in  the  convent  schools  established  by  Rome,  especially 
for  young  ladies.  The  glitter  thrown  around  certain  superficial  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  marvellously  low  price  of  tuition,  induce  some  Methodist 
parents  to  send  their  daughters  to  these  schools.  These  schools  arc 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  proselytising  the  pupils.  The  teachers  are 
skilled  in  blandishments  ;  lessons  are  not  made  a  hardship ;  discipline  is 
.notoriously  partial  to  Protestant  pupils  ;  there  are  no  very  strict  require- 
ments, except  to  attend  Roman  Catholic  worship ;  prize  •»  and  rewards  are 
artfully  distributed  to  all ;  and  just  at  the  proper  time  objections  ar 
insinuated  against  Protestantism,  and  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
Catholicism.  What  woniler  that  some  of  thfse  susceptible  young  persons 
should  be  ensnared  and  perverted  !  How  great  the  wonder  that  Methodist 
parents  should  ever  imperil  the  present  and  eternal  interests  of  their 
children  by  sending  them  to  such  schools  !  To  provide  ourselves  proper 
schools  for  our  young  people,  and  to  show  our  friends  their  value,  is  our 
defence  against  this  source  of  danger. 

III.  Rome's  extraordinary  vigilance  and  persistency  in  politics  is  another 
source  of  peril.  While  the  Jesuits  are  feared  and  hated  because  of  their 
intermeddling  in  politics,  and  are  even  expelled  from  one  land  after  another 
on  this  account,  the  whole  of  Romanism  is  but  one  great  society  of  Gesu. 
In  all  Protestant  countries  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  is  a  unit.  However  the 
suffrages  of  others  may  be  divided  by  political  considerations,  the  Roman^ 
Catholic  vote  is  a  solid  vote.  The  Romanist  has  been  taught  that  his  Church 
is  his  politics,  and  that  he  refuses  at  the  peril  of  his  soul  to  give  his  Church 
the  benefit  of  his  vote,  voice,  and  political  influence.  As  a  consequence, 
ofttimes  when  in  a  minority,  Catholics  control  legislation  by  selling  them- 
selves to  whichever  party  will  legislate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Church ; 
and  thus  enormous  grants  of  land  and  money  are  secured  for  professedly 
charitable,  but  really  and  purely  religious  institutions;  the  Bible  is  excluded 
from  the  schools;  the  education  of  children  is  relegated  to  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics — these  and  many  other  things,  at  the  behest  of  Romish  priests, 
to  the  injury  of  other  people  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  government.  It  is 
Qot  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  exists  a  section  of 
Romanism  as  compact  and  powerful  as  can  be  found  under  the  sun,  persecu- 
tions are  openly  carried  on  and  wrongs  boldly  inflicted  under  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  in  spite  of  it — nay,  sometimes  by  wielding  in  its  own  interest 
the  arm  of  the  law.  Many  a  convert  from  Romanism,  many  a  Methodist, 
bas  been  ruined  in  his  business  without  redress  through  the  altar  denuncia- 
tions of  the  priest — boycotted,  for  that  thing  was  rife  in  Canada  long  before 
that  name  for  it  was  invented  in  Ireland.  And  we  in  Canada  greatly 
rejoiced  when,  a  short  time  ago,  a  French  Canadian  convert  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  having  been  injured  in  bis  business  as  an  undertaker  hj 
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the  priest's  reftisal  to  attend  a  funeral  where  he  furnished  the  coflRn,  hronaht 
"his  reverence"  into  a  civil  court,  and  made  him  pay  damages  to  the 
amount  of  2,000  dols. — an  exemplary  redress,  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  even  in  the  most  aggravated  instance  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
The  case  of  the  poor  Oka  Indians  has  become  notorious.  They  had  lived  on 
their  reserve  from  the  time  of  the  British  conquest  and  before — more  than 
one  hundred  years,  and  had  believed  it  their  own,  and  enjoyed  it  as  such. 
Growing  in  intelligence,  they  became  aware  of  the  errors  of  Popery,  and 
100  of  them  in  a  body  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  Then  immediiitely 
the  Church  asserted  its  ownership  of  the  Indians'  reserve,  and  began  a  system 
of  persecution  and  oppression  which  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  and  which  is 
continued. at  the  present  time  w.ihout  redress;  for  such  is  the  political 
power  of  the  Church,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  even  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Church's  pretended  title  to  the  territory.  The  missionary 
activities  of  Romanism  at  the  present  day  seem  to  aim  at  pecuniary 
advantage  or  political  power.  As  an  illustrative  instance,  when  the  coloured 
man  of  the  Southern  States  of  tlie  American  Union  was  a  slave,  Rome  cared 
very  little  for  him  ;  but  now  that  he  has  obtained  the  franchise,  her  agents 
are  found  in  all  the  towns,  and  she  is  seeking  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the 
people. 

IV.  Another  source  of  peril  lies  in  the  ffrmt  wealth  and  grasping  disposition 
of  the  Church.  The'  largest  landowner  beyond  all  comparison  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
of  Montreal  is  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in 
Montreal,  a  single  fraternity  of  priests,  is  enormously  wealthy.  This  wealth 
is  an  additional  engine  of  influence  and  power  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
Romanism.  The  Church  oppresses  her  own  children,  and  extorts  from 
them  large  sums  for  ecclesiastical  ^purposes.  Public  men  see  and  feel  and 
fear  the  power  of  this  wealth,  begin  to  find  the  yoke  galling,  but  cannot 
break  it.  The  treasures  of  the  Church  are  rapidly  increasing.  She  has 
ability  to  possess  herself  of  any  property  she  covets.  What  the  result  will 
be  cannot  be  foretold.  The  land  question  is  a  burning  question  just  now  for 
Ireland.  Who  shall  own  the  soil  ?  Many  desiderate  a  peasant  proprietary. 
If  a  fair  value  could  be  realised,  doubtless  many  landlords  would  be  delighted, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  sell.  But  the  peasants  cannot  purchase  their 
holdings.  Now  there  is  danger,  should  the  estates  in  Ireland  change  owners, 
of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  And  if  such  a  state  of  affairs 
should  come  to  pass,  then  double  woe  to  poor  Ireland.  Bad  would  become 
worse.  The  Church's  little  finger  would  be  thicker  than  the  landlord's 
loins.  These  are  some  of  the  perils  with  which  Rome  threatens  us.  Others 
might  be  mentioned,  especially  in  the  domain  of  temporal  affairs,  but  space 
fails.  ■   , 

Rev.  R.  Abercrombte,  M.A.  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  :  It  has 
been  said  by  a  great  Roman  Catholic  bishop  that  every  error  is  an  abuse  of 
a  truth,  and  I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  sacerdotal  and 
Romish  errors  is  to  teach  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  root  of  those  errors. 
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The  great  principle  of  the  Homish  Cliurch  is  the  autliority  of  the  Cliurch 
itself.  Now  we  all  must  recognise  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
Uie  principle  of  authority.  We  recognise  it  in  the  family  ;  we  recognise 
it  in  the  cnurch  ;  we  recognise  it  in  scientific  training.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  truths  that  any  of  us  believe  because  we  have  thoroughly 
tustej  them  for  oure<»Ive8  ;  there  are  far  more  that  we  take  on  the 
authority  of  others  ;  but  at  the  satne  time  the  intention  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  is  not  to  check  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  not  to 
cramp  the  intellect,  but  rather  to  guide  us  and  lead  us  during  the  early 
stages  of  our  progress,  till  at  last  we  grow  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  use  of  authority  is  in  the 
period  of  pupilage,  but  its  intent  is  not  to  keep  us  in  that  state  of  pupilage 
for  ever.  That  is  the  error  mingling  with  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  So,  agaiUj  the  exaltation  of  the  priesthood  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  truth  that  the  mmisterial  calling  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
all  callings  ;  but  the  nobleness  of  the  ministerial  calling  is  to  be  shown 
forth,  not  by  separating  ourselves  from  others,  either  in  dress  or  speech  or 
manner,  but  it  is  to  be  shown  forth  rather  by  imibiting  our  Divine  Master, 
who  showed  forth  that  which  was  Divine  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life. 
Then,  again,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  may  be  said  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  that  principle  which  was  advocated  by  our  friend  Dr.  Pope 
the  other  day — namely,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Spirit,  who  speaks  to  every 
child  of  man,  and  of  which  baptism  is  only  the  sign.  Now  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  our  friend  Mr.  Guttridge  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  principle 
that  there  is  a  living  spirit  in  the  Church  of  Chribt,  Let  us  remember 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Ritualists  are  constantly  telling  us  that  God 
did  not  speak  to  men  merely  in  the  Bible  long  ago,  but  that  He  speaks  in 
the  Church  every  day.  We,  as  Methodists,  I  do  maintain,  can  better  deal 
with  this  than  most  others,  because  from  tne  beginning  we  have  affirmed 
that  great  and  true  principle,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  does  teach  in  the 
Church  of  to-day,  and  in  the  Church  of  every  succeeding  generation. 
Then,  again,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  coimteract  the  doctrine  of  auricular 
confession,  inasmuch  as  we  ourselves  have  always  maintained  the  principle 
of  confession,  though  not  to  the  priest.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  we  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  preserve  our  young  people  by  giving  them  early  in  life 
the  stories  of  the  martyrs  to  read  and  study. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  :  Mr.  President — In  an  open  field,  and  in  a  fair  fight, 
Methodism  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Rome.  Rome  shuns  such  a  field,  and 
hates  such  a  fight.  Rome  strikes  in  the  dark  :  her  mailed  hand  is  gloved. 
There  are  two  dangers  to  Methodism  in  our  country — one  educational  and 
the  other  political.  The  educational  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  while  our 
Government  is  not  irreligious,  it  is  non-religious  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
introduce  into  our  public  schools  that  essentially  religious  clement  neces- 
sary to  control  the  intellect,  for  the  intellect  must  be  controlled  by  an 
enlightened  conscience.  Then  as  an  adjunct  to  that  is  the  tendency  of 
Protestants  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.  I 
say  that  that  is  a  crime  against  Protestant  childhood.  The  other  danger  is 
political.  It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Rome  is  essentially  political,  that 
Rome  is  nothing  without  a  political  power.  Break  that  power  and  you 
break  Rome  like  a  potter's  vessel  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  aspiration, 
therefore,  of  Rome  in  our  municpalities,  in  our  States,  in  our  nation,  is  to 
get  control,  and  this  is  lai¥;ely  aided  by  a  European  element.  When  the 
great  cathedral  in  the  Fifth-avenue,  New  York  City,  was  dedicated,  then 
was  brought  to  light — that  is,  unusual  prominence  was  given  to  the  fact— 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had 
organised  a  colonisation  society,  with  the  solemn  intention  of  colonising 
certain  of  our  territories  not  yet  admitted  into  the  Union  ■  and  it  may  be 
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true,  EngHshmen,  and  you  inny  find  it  out,  thut  much  of  the  presont  Trigh 
af^itution  has  its  iiiRpirution  in  Rome  in  moving  Ireland  over  to  America. 
We  are  not  without  danger  ;  for  I  appeal  to  these  reverend  men  h('r»<  to- 
day,  more  scholarly  than  I,  more  faithful  students  of  history— I  appcul  to 
them  touching  this  grand  fact,  that  wherever  Rome  has  sought  to  (ilant 
herself,  there  she  has  triumphed.  Under  Francis  Xavier  she  gained  tlio 
control  of  the  Japanese  Empire  ;  and  in  China,  where  half  the  hunmn  race 
resides,  a  well-known  consummate  Jesuit  once  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
a  brother  Jesuit  Minister  of  War.  Take  the  history  of  the  RoiiuhIi 
Church,  and  that  fact  cannot  be  contradicted.  We  look  on  with  apprehen- 
Tho  struggle  is  transferred  from  Europe  to  America.     What  will  be 
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the  issue,  God  only  knows  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  history  also  assures 
us  of,  that  while  Romanism  has  sacceeded  wherever  Romanism  has  planted 
its  banner,  yet,  by  the  depravity  of  Rome,  she  has  gone  down,  in  the  long 
run. 

Rev.  S.  Hulme  (Methodist  New  Connexion)  :  Archbishop  Whatcly  was 
of  opinion  that  Popery  lias  its  origin  in  human  nature,  and  as  there  is  a 
deal  of  human  nature  among  Methfidists,  the  danger  of  sliding  into 
Popery  must,  therefore,  be  very  imminent.  Popery  is  ceremonial, 
Methodism  is  spiritual — a  spiritual  principle  implanted  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  ruling  the  whole  man  in  all  his  faculties,  dispositions,  and 
acts.  If  Methodism  is  to  do  the  work  assigned  it  this  spiritual  power 
must  be  guarded  against  everything  that  would  destroy  or  even  weaken  it 
Is  there  not  danger  here  ?  The  committee  must  have  thought  so,  or  they 
would  not  have  chosen  this  thesis  for  discussion  this  morning.  I  believe 
there  is  danger.  Let  us  be  candid,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  not 
oifensive.  I  ask,  Is  there  not  amongst  us  a  growing  favourable  feeling 
towards  the  notion  that  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
to  infants  saving  grace  is  given  ?  I  fear  that  there  is  ;  but  the  question 
with  me  is  how  it  comes,  and  how  it  operates.  Regeneration  or  a  moral 
change  implies  a  moral  agent,  and  I  cannot  form  any  conception  of  an 
infant  being  the  subject  of  regenerating  grace  ;  and  yet,  sir,  for  wiiiit 
other  purpose  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  given  in  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  an  infant  except  to  regenerate  it  ?    There  cannot 

Eossibly  be  any  necessary  connection  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  case 
etween  the  application  of  water  to  the  body  and  the  change  of  moral 
disposition  in  the  heart.  If  there  be  no  necessary  connection  in  the  case, 
then  has  such  a  connection  been  established  by  God's  sovereign  will  in  the 
system  of  grace  ?  I  do  not  see  any  proof  of  it  in  the  commission  given 
to  the  apostles  to  baptise,  nor  in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  nor  iu  the 
analogous  institution  of  circumcision. 


The  essay  upon  the  Possible  Perils  of  Methodism  from  Modem 
Scepticism,  written  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  read  in  the  absence  of  the  author  by  the  li£V. 
Homer  Eaton,  D.  D. 

The  Head  of  the  Ohnrcb,  in  His  wonderful  parting  charge  to  Hia 
disciples,  delivered  the  night  before  He  suffered,  defined  with  remark- 
able precision  and  graphic  power  the  relations  of  His  Church  to  the 
world.  Its  place  iu  in  the  world,  that  is,  among  men,  and  in  contact 
with  human  society,  but  not  of  tho  world,  neither  in  spirit,  nor  in 
character,  nor  in  ultimate  design.     And  as  these  are  distinct  and 
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diverse,  so  In  their  seyeral  activihies  tTiey  nocossarily  become  antago- 
nistic and  bclligorent,  and  tlioHo  oppositions  are  not  without  their 
resultant  perils  for  the  Church,  yet  not  such  but  that  the  final  triumph 
of  Christ's  kingdom  is  asRured.  Its  safety,  however,  is  conditioned  on 
the  abiding  presence  and  perpetual  protection  of  its  risen  and  glorified 
Head,  made  efiFoctive  at  all  times  by  the  fidelity  of  His  people,  and 
tbeir  continuance  under  His  guidance  and  leadership. 

Methodism,  as  a  form  of  vital  Christianity,  and  an  integral  portion 
of  the  one  and  indivisible  Church  of  the  living  God,  is  subject  to  all  the 
general  conditions  of  that  of  which  it  is  a  part.  As  a  variety  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism  it  is  specifically  distinguished  and  differentiated 
by  its  vitality  and  esnential  spirituality  as  developed  in  personal 
experience.  This  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Christian  lifo — itself 
simply  "  Christianity  in  earnest,"  and  now  a  recognised  fact  of  not  in- 
significant proportions  in  the  religious  forces  of  the  age — was  originally 
neither  specifically  doctrinal,  nor  formally  ecclesiastical,  but  simply  a 
phase  of  religious  experience  with  its  resultant  privileges  and  obli- 
gations. As  a  spirit  of  nnworldlinass,  intensely  active  becavse  of  its 
vitality,  it  is  perpetually  exposed  to  collisions  and  conflicts  with  the 
ever  active  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  world.  As  a  part  of  the  militant 
Church,  Methodism  must  need  subsist  in  a  state  of  incessant  warfare, 
and  this  entails  not  only  incessant  labours  and  endurance,  but  also 
possible  perils.  And  as  its  beginning  and  continuance,  or  its  right  to 
be,  can  be  justified  only  as  it  presents  itself  as  eminently  personal  and 
experimental,  so  its  perils  will  be  found  to  lie  among  matters  pertaining 
chiefly  to  the  religious  life  of  the  individual.  But  this  religious  life 
mast  necessarily  embody  itself  in  certain  intellectual  convictions  and 
definite  moral  sentiments ;  for  even  the  most  thoroughly  spiritual  forms 
of  religion  can  subsist  and  perpetuate  themselves  only  by  becoming 
enshrined  in  a  theological  creed  and  an  ecclesiastical  organism.  Ajid 
as  these  must  be  guarded  from  harm,  since  they  are  always  liable  to 
hostile  assaults,  even  here,  at  the  very  outposts,  dangers  may  be 
incurred.  Both  faith  and  discipline  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
Christian  life;  and  therefore  they  should  bo  clearly  defined  to  the 
intellectual  consciousness,  and  firmly  held  by  a  steady  spiritual  faith, 
so  as  to  dominate  the  whole  soul. 

Our  holy  religion — the  common  heritage  of  all  believers,  and  pre- 
eminently the  very  soul  of  Methodism — though  primarily  and  supremely 
spirit  and  life,  is  also  embodied  in  certain  great  historical  and  doctrinal 
truths,  which  are  to  be  understandingly  believed  and  devoutly  cherished. 
For  these  we  are  taught  to  contend  earnestly,  for  men  are  saved  by  the 
truth  received  and  made  effective  by  faith;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lack  of  fixed  religious  convictions  endangers  the  whole  Christian 
structure,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  society.  A  prevalent  and 
popular  unbelief  is,  no  donbt,  a  very  great  evil ;  but  it  can  subsist  and 
work  its  harm  only  as  it  is  built  upon  and  fortified  by  the  natural  an- 
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belief  of  all  the  nnregonerate.  As  a  Rystem  of  Ustorical  trntlin,  and  • 
most  potont  Hooial  force,  ChristiHiiity  stands  aelf-approved,  and  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  these  outpostH  its  external  evidences  may  bo  tniHted. 
Its  perils  from  attacks  from  that  side  have,  in  fact,  been  roducjd  to 
▼ery  insignificant  proportions. 

The  scepticism  which  is  a  perpetual  souroe  of  peril  to  vital  re- 
ligion, eminently  to  Methodism,  originates  in  the  nnbeliof  of  tho  un- 
renewed  heart,  which,  while  it  remaius^also  dominates  the  whole  qouj, 
darkening  the  understanding,  and  perverting  the  will.  Till  "born 
again,"  therefore,  men  are  without  any  proper  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
spiritnal  things,  simply  and  certainly,  because  they  are  without  tliu 
subjective  powers  by  which  these  things  may  be  apprehended.  The 
death  in  sin  so  largely  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  is  much  more  than  a  Btate 
of  jadicial  condemnation ;  it  is  also,  and  eminently,  a  spiritual  atrophy, 
by  reason  of  which  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  tho 
Spirit  of  God."  Such  an  one,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
world  of  Divine  beauty  and  order,  knows  nothing  of  them  ;  and  though 
the  Divine  truth  shines  upon  them,  yet  he  fails  to  detect  their  preHence; 
and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  Divine  Spirit  begins  to  force  His  life-giving 
light  into  the  soul,  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are  wilfully  shut  agaiiiHt  tlie 
truth ;  for  "  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil."  And  thus  it  is,  that  'through  the  perverse  unbelief  of  tho  soul 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  is  changed  into  darkness,  and  then,  "  how 
great  is  the  darkness  I  " 

ScepticiHm,  the  popular  euphemism  for  this  Scriptural  unbelief, 
though  always  substantially  the  same,  is  Protean  in  its  forms  and 
chameleon-like  in  colours.  Its  latest  guise  is  that  of  an  earnest  and 
acute  research  among  natural  phenomena  with  a  steady  disregard  of  all 
that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  physical  law.  It  also  sets  up  its  own  laws 
of  beUef  and  canons  of  criticism,  making  very  httle  account  of  the 
records  of  the  past,  and  giving  full  credence  only  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  But  a  method  so  unnatural  and  essentially  repugnant  to  tlie 
laws  of  mind  is  sure  to  defeat  its  own  purposes.  To  believe  somothing 
is  a  necessity,  aud  the  fallacy  of  a  system  of  philosophical  nescience 
will  be  unmistakably  detected  and  its  conclusions  rejected,  even  by 
those  who  fail  to  trace  the  processes  of  the  sophistry.  Some  may, 
indeed,  through  dread  of  the  future,  welcome  any  scheme  of  unbehef  by 
which  all  spiritual  truth  may  be  hidden ;  but  a  blank  scepticism  which 
ignores  rational  evidence  cannot  long  satisfy  minds  which  instinctively 
demand  something  to  believe.  For  a  little  while  such  fancies  may  have 
their  day  of  falsehood  and  spiritual  disasters,  but  only  for  a  day  ;  and 
though  they  do  much  harm,  yet  they  destroy  themselves  1  This 
scientific  Materialism,  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  godless  naturalism, 
is  now  the  favourite  form  of  modem  scepticism.  It  makes  large 
pretensions  to  learning,  but  all  its  facts  are  drawn  from  the  material 
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vorld,  and  the  fivo  homhos  are  its  only  roHonroos  for  the  mind's 
furniture  ;  and  from  the  Hcanty  uiuteriiilH  ho  ((uiuod  is  wrought  out  a 
theory  of  all  possible  knowlodgu.  Dismissing  the  Creator  and  Up- 
bolder  of  all  things  from  His  own  works,  as  no  lunger  noodod,  a 
Bomething  which  they  call  Nature  is  substituted,  which  its  worshippors 
endow  with  the  "  potency  and  promise  "  of  all  phenomenal  being ;  and 
beyond  this,  it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire.  But  the  authority  by  which 
certain  sources  of  knowledge  are  rejected  and  others  accc})tcd,  and  a 
theory  of  being  is  promulgated  which  employs  only  a  part,  and  that 
the  least  considerabb  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  may  properly  be  called 
in  question.  And  to  do  that  is  to  effectually  dispose  of  all  of  this 
pretentious  system,  for  its  first  traths  have  no  substantial  basis,  being 
neither  axioms  nor  intuitions;  and  because  it  is  not  built  upon  any 
veil-attested  principles,  but  is  derived  from  uncertain  postulates, 
unproved  and  incapable  of  proof,  and  simply  assumed  to  be  that  for 
which  they  are  employed,  to  disallow  their  authority  is  fatal  to  their 
pictonsions. 

Even  as  a  system  of  philosophy  this  materialistic  naturalism  is 
manifestly  and  fatally  defective.  Of  the  supersensuous  reason,  and 
the  original  intuitions  by  which  \7e  apprehend  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
moral  worth,  and  especially  for  the  universally  recognised  impulse  to 
worHhip,  no  account  is  made ;  and  while  the  material  world  is  searched 
out  to  its  latest  details,  and  tortured  to  compel  it  to  give  up  its 
deepest  secrets,  the  higher  attributes  of  man's  nature  are  disregarded. 
In  this  cabinet  of  curiosities  man  finds  himself,  in  respect  to  the 
higher  attributes  of  his  being,  only  an  idle  spectator,  with  no  other 
use  for  all  these  things  than  as  he  may  compel  them  to  minister  to  his 
geuBuous  pleasures ;  and  yet,  because  he  feels  the  movements  of  a 
higher  nature  within  him,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  no  use,  he  can 
do  but  little  more  than  ask,  despondently,  whether  such  a  life  is  worth 
living.  Built  upon  such  a  foundation,  morality  is  at  best  a  mere  con- 
ventionalism ;  virtue  a  poetic  fancy ;  heroism  the  effervescence  of 
enthusiasm ;  and  religion  a  ghostly  and  ghastly  superstition.  A 
system  so  thoroughly  unnatural  and  so  absurd,  though  it  may  for  a 
little  while  dazzle  by  its  false  brilliancy,  and  allure  the  unspiritual  by 
its  pretentiousness,  cannot  continuously  maintain  its  hold  upon  rational 
minds,  nor  entirely  hide  from  them  those  spiritual  truths  for  which 
men's  hearts  instinctively  yearn.  * 

The  perils  to  which  our  Christian  life  is  exposed  are  therefore  to  be 
anticipated  not  as  coming  chiefly  from  without,  but  rather  as  arising 
from  the  strong  and  persistent  tendencies  of  "  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
and  departing  from  the  living  God."  It  is  much  less  by  their  con- 
sciously determined  purposes  to  evil,  or  by  the  necessities  of  their 
convictions,  than  by  the  stealthy  glidings  of  the  darkened  understand- 
ing and  the  depraved  heart  into  evil  ways,  that  men  are  led  away  from 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  at  length  to  "  change  the  truth  of  God  into 
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a  lie,  and  to  worship  and  Berve  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator." 
Every  mun  is  naturally,  as  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  an  un- 
believer, and  yet  always  ill  at  ease  in  unbelief ;  and  even  conyert«cl 
men,  so  long  as  they  are  in  this  body,  beset  with  its  infii-mities  and 
subject  to  its  proclivities  to  evil,  find  themselves  at  times  tending  again 
to  spiritual  darkness,  and  to  a  ruinous  spirit  of  questioning  and  un. 
belief.  As  the  tamed  partridge  is  readily  allured  again  to  its  thickets, 
and  the  child  of  the  savage,  even  among  the  amenities  of  civilisation, 
finds  at  times  his  heart  turning  again  to  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  so 
the  hearts  of  men,  though  renewed  by  grace  and  taught  of  God,  still 
find  themselves  assailed  by  temptations  to  doubtings  and  philosophical 
scepticism ;  and  when  this  spirit  becomes  dominant  the  external  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  unavailing.  In  the  absence  of  the  power  of 
vision  the  light  of  day  fails  to  make  manifest,  and  to  minds  subjectively 
incapable  of  receiving  the  truth  the  most  cogent  reasons  will  fail  to 
bring  conviction.  Faith  is  much  more  than  an  intellectual  acceptance 
of  the  truth  adequately  proved ;  it  is  both  a  susceptibility  and  a  faculty 
of  the  soul,  which  receives  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  and  takes 
hold  of  what  is  so  seen,  God's  word  and  Spirit  come  into  the  soul  to 
declare  the  truth  and  to  give  the  power  of  spiritual  vision ;  and  the 
soul,  quickened  by  the  incoming  Spirit,  sees,  believes,  and  assimilates 
that  truth,  and  is  transformed  into  its  own  character.  This  is  the  life 
of  faith,  which,  to  all  who  continue  in  it,  is  as  the  shining  light  which 
shines  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  If,  however,  at  any  time, 
the  lower  and  grosser  elements  of  the  spirit,  which  will  ever  and  anon 
assert  themselves  even  in  the  regenerate  and  sanctified,  shall  become 
dominant,  the  spirit's  light  will  be  darkened,  and  unbelief  will  gather 
upon  the  soul,  as  the  shades  of  evening  come  on  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Then,  too,  the  carnal  mind  will  again  assert  its  power,  and  all 
unperceived  the  work  of  backsliding  is  begun;  and  whenever  this 
occurs,  doubts  and  misgivings  in  respect  to  spiritual  things,  and  unpur- 
posed glidings  into  sceptical  modes  of  thought  and  reasoning,  are 
inevitable  results.  The  coming  on  of  this  spiritual  occultation  in  the 
Churches  and  in  social  communities,  with  the  inseparable  decline 
of  the  Christian  life,  individual  and  among  peoples,  is  the  certain 
precursor  of  a  prevalent  rationalistic  negativism  in  a11  matters  of 
faith. 

The  words  of  Divine  wisdom,  which  declare  that  "  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  apply  alike  to  believers  and  unbelievers.  The 
saving  offices  of  faith  are  not  simply  arbitrary  appointments  of  the 
Divine  will,  but  are  wrought  out  normally,  and  according  to  a  deep 
Divine  philosophy,  and  through  appropriate  secondary  causes.  Faith, 
which  is  never  individual  entity,  but  always  an  attribute  and  condition 
of  the  rational  soul,  when  exercised  upon  the  great  spirit-realities 
revealed  in  the  Divine  Word,  becomes  itself  a  mode  of  perception  and  a 
realising  demonstration  of  the  things  ux)on  which  it  is  exercised.    It  is 
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tiK) "  single  eye  "  by  which  the  whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  person  is 
illumiaiated — the  soul's  enlarged  receptivity,  which  receiVes  and  appro- 
priates all  spiritual  good.  On  the  other  hand,  unbelief  is  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  result  of  spiritual  darkness,  revealing  itself  as  the 
paralysis  of  the  soul. 

Even  in  the  unregenerate  there*  are  the  beginnings  of  the  Divine 
life  and  the  dawuings  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  which  will  either  rise 
into  the  clear  vision  of  faith,  or  may  be  extinguished,  through  per- 
verse unbelief,  in  utter  darkness.  And  with  this  ecUpse  of  faith  comes, 
also,  the  loss  of  spiritual  susceptibiUty — the  benumbing  of  the  con- 
science, and  the  dominance  of  the  lower  elements  in  man.  It  is  among 
such  conditions,  and  because  of  their  pernicious  influences,  that  the 
"evil-minded  and  the  impostors  (self-deceived  ones)  wax  worse  and 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived."  Scepticism  is  not  merely  a  con- 
dition of  intellectual  uncertainty — it  is  an  enslavement  of  the  reason, 
rendering  the  heart  and  mind  incapable  of  receiving  and  aijplying  the 
evidences  of  spiritual  truth,  while  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
believe  are  essential  prerequisites  to  tlie  knowledge  of  these  things, 
and  to  becoming  rooted  and  grounded  in  them. 

And  since  this  unbelief  of  the  soul  is  so  universally  and  potentially 
present  among  men — so  difficult  to  be  withstood,  and  so  fearfully 
ruinous  in  its  consequences — how  it  may  be  resisted  and  overcome 
becomes  an  inquiry  fraught  with  the  highest  possible  interest.  And 
as  unbehef  has  its  source  and  hiding-place  in  the  heart,  it  must  be 
assa'led  in  that  its  stronghold.  The  conflict  must  begin  with  indi- 
vidual souls,  and  then  work  its  way  outward  through  society.  And 
here,  too,  wo  may  adopt  without  any  qualitication,  and  apply  in  their 
fullest  measure  of  meaning,  the  words  of  St.  John,  "  that  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world  is  by  ftiith."  The  want  of  success  in  the 
Church  in  its  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  so  often  confessed  and 
lamented,  and  of  which  our  theme  is,  by  implication,  a  confession,  is 
the  result  of  the  want  of  faith ;  its  better  success,  in  times  to  come, 
mast  be  gained  by  the  acquisition  of  deeper,  broader,  and  more  firmly 
settled  religious  convictions,  and  these  must  themselves  be  the  fruits 
of  richer  spiritual  experiences.  The  living  truths  of  the  Gospel  formu- 
lated into  intellectual  propositions  are  the  needed  outwork  of  the 
citadel  of  faith  in  the  heart — tho  body  in  whioh  it  abides,  and  through 
which  it  performs  its  saving  work,  and  without  which  it  is  shapeless, 
and  shadowy,  and  evanescent.  In  order  khat  a  man  may  stand  fast 
in  his  attachment  to  the  truths  of  religion,  and  so  hold  them  that  he 
shall  be  saved  by  them,  he  must  know  what  they  are,  and  be  familiar 
with  their  forms  and  substance,  and  also  know  their  metes  and  bounds. 
And  the  Church,  in  its  aggregate  unity — the  associated-  company  of 
beUevers — itself  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  and  Christ's 
everlasting  witness  in  the  world,  must  not  only  accept  these  truths, 
but  also  openly  confess  them,  and  definitely  declare  them  among  men. 
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There  is  great  potency  in  a  form  of  sound  worfls,  anfl  nevet  more  so 
than  when  they  clearly  and  forcibly  embody  the  living  truths  of  the 
Gospel  By  these,  Christian  truths  become  living  sentiments  in  men's 
minds  and  hearts,  are  incorporated  into  the  ordinary  thinkings  of 
whole  communities,  fashioning  their  religious  opinions,  and  silently, 
and  yet  effectively,  shaping  their  characters.  Even  a  merely  specula- 
tive beKef  in  Christianity  is  of  great  value.  "  The  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  which  is  possessed  by  the  Church  in  the  form  of  well- 
preserved  and  duly-attested  documents — those  "Scriptures"  which 
testify  of  Christ,  and  in  which  all  that  receive  them  "  have  eternal  life  " 
— is  even  a  self-attesting  reality.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  at  once  a 
faithful  embodiment  and  record  of  the  trutli  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the 
medium  through  which  the  spirit's  life  is  brought  into  men's  souls. 
They  thus  attest  their  own  Divinity,  and  establish  the  hearts  of  all 
who  receive  them  in  their  doctrine  and  spirit.  Unlike  all  other  systems 
of  right  and  duty,  which  come  to  us  only  as  didactic  precepts,  God's 
Word  speaks  with  a  sacred  authority,  teaching  the  most  exalted  ideal 
righteousness,  together  with  its  realisation  and  its  exemplar  in  a  real 
and  historical  person.  The  life-story  and  the  delineated  character  of 
Jesus — the  Christ,  the  incomparable  man  whose  words  and  works 
stand  a  perpetual  demonstration  of  His  essential  Godhead — are  them- 
selves  the  best  possible  evidences  of  those  living  truths  of  which  He 
Himself  is  at  once  the  author  and  the  subject ;  and  their  power  to 
redeem  and  transform  the  wrecks  of  our  humanity,  as  seen  through  all 
the  annals  of  the  Church,  constitutes  the  highest  form  of  Christian 
evidences.  When  the  Baptiut,  from  his  prison,  asked  for  assuiances  of 
the  Messiahship  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  he  was  pointed  to  the 
wonders  wrought  by  Him.  and  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  by  Him  "  to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  And  tlirough  all  later  times  the  same 
proofs  have  attested  the  Divinity  of  Christianity ;  its  brightest  jewels 
are  souls  renewed  by  grace,  its  monuments  are  built  of  living  stones, 
and  the  Church,  emerging  from  the  flames  of  persecution,  defying  the 
wasting  tooth  of  time,  and  perpetually  renewing  its  youth,  is  its  own 
ever-living  proof  that  it  is  of  God,  and  is  destined  to  endure  for  ever. 
As  U.e  was  seen  at  Patmos,  walking  among  the  golden  candlesticks, 
and  holding  the  stars  in  His  right  hand,  so  is  Jesus  evermore  the  chief 
and  oentr  J  figure  of  the  great  historical  picture  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ages.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  itself,  as  a  perpetual  spiritual  power,  as 
illuminated  by  the  words  and  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  the  concur- 
rent witnesses  of  the  truth.  And  in  proportion  as  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  believers,  and  the  whole  Church,  in  its  doctrines  e,nd  ordinances,  its 
institutions  and  its  life,  shall  become  suffused  and  saturated  with  the 
soul  and  substance  of  the  Bible,  will  all  danger  from  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief fade  away  and  disappear. 
Bat  still,  for  their  ultimate  effectiveness  in  averting  the  perils  of 
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unbelief,  all  forms  and  kinds  of  the  Christian  evidences  are  con- 
ditioned on  the  soul's  own  present  and  abiding  experience  in  spiritual 
things.  Other  things  may  suffice  to  induce  intellectual  assent,  but 
ottly  with  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousness.  "  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness to  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
iliscerued."  The  truly  spiritual  believer,  though  inexpert  in  polemical 
discussions,  and  quite  unable  to  answer  to  the  objections  propounded 
by  a  perverse  but  ingenious  scepticism,  finds  evidences  in  his  own 
iieart,  his  spiritual  consciousness,  of  the  things  that  he  has  believed, 
which  effectually  silence  all  doubts.  Even  our  intellectual  conceptions 
of  spiritual  tilings  are  largely  dependent  on  our  spiritual  intuitions, 
without  which,  indeed,  men's  best  convictions  will  be  only  uncertain 
balances  of  doubts  and  probabiUties  ;  while  the  humblest  of  believers, 
taught  by  the  Divine  Word  and  Spirit,  rests  in  the  full  assurance  of 
faith,  for  he  knows  "  whom  he  hath  believed." 

But  to  us  Methodists,  in  view  of  a  specific  article  of  belief  held  in 
common  by  us,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  subject.  In  our 
universally  accepted  concord  of  doctrine  is  included  that  of  the  fearful 
possibility  that  "  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of 
the  heave'nly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  may 
"fall  away,"  so  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  "  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance."  It  therefore  becomes  us,  beyond  all  others,,  to  guard 
against  the  occurrence  of  that  dreadful  possibility,  and  with  all  dili- 
gence to  watch  and  pray  lest  we  fall  away  by  this  form  of  unbelief. 
And  this  we  can  do  only  as  we  guard  the  sacred  fire  on  the  soul's  altar  ; 
nor  will  it  do  to  accept  the  smouldering  cinders  of  a  merely  remembered 
religious  experience  as  proofs  that  the  fire  of  grace  is  still  burning. 
Only  by  walking  in  the  light  can  the  believer  be  warranted  against 
the  insidious  approaches  of  unbelief. 

The  zeal  and  learning  of  the  Church  have  been  long  and  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  outworks  of  the  faith,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  a  form  of  intellectual  belief  ;  and  in  this  a 
noble  and  valuable  work  has  been  achieved.  But  in  these  "  Apologies," 
and  "Analogies,"  and  "  Theodicies,"  only  negative  arguments  are 
attempted .  They  are,  indeed,  powerful  to  demolish  and  destroy  dis- 
belief, but  they  can  go  no  further  ;  for  the  unbelief  of  the  heart  they 
offer  no  remedy.  Against  the  destrnctive  criticism,  the  learned  mate- 
rialism, and  the  godless  philosophy  which  spring  spontaneously  out  of 
the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  replace  the  faith  once  delivered  by  a 
soulless  negativism,  they  have  nothing  to  oppose.  The  thing  here 
required  is  a  living,  self-attesting,  and  soul-transforming  Christian 
experience.  This  is  our  only  and  all-sufficient  strong  tower  and  rock 
of  defence.    In  hoc  signo  vinces. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  •'  the  Religious  Movement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism"  is  especially  suggestive 
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and  full  of  instrnotion  respecting  these  things.  Though  eminently  the 
age  of  apologetics,  the  eighteenth  century  is  recognised  by  the  most 
eminent  historical  and  religious  authorities  as  an  epoch  of  marked 
decadence  in  both  doctrinal  faith  and  religious  power  throughout 
English-speaking  Protestantism.  The  ablest  defenders  of  the  faith  of 
that  age  spoke  and  wrote  in  tones  and  terms  of  almost  absolute  despair, 
while  their  adversaries  were  already  chaunting  their  paeans  of  victory, 
and  superciliously  referring  to  Christianity  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
faithful  few  still  trimmed  their  lamps  in  the  apparent  twilight,  and 
hoped  in  God  even  against  hope ;  but  none  could  say  from  what  source 
the  needed  help  would  come.  The  schools  of  learning  were  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  they  were  at  best  powerless  to  resist  the 
constantly  rising  tide  of  unbelief ;  the  pulpits  of  both  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Dissenters  had  lost  their  hold  upon  the  pubUc  con- 
science ;  the  press,  as  that  force  is  now  felt  and  recognised,  scarcely 
existed ;  and  almost  everywhere  the  forms  of  religion  were  falling  into 
discredit  and  disuse.  How,  under  God,  this  dreadful  spell  was  broken, 
need  not  be  pointed  out  in  this  presence ;  to  state  it  in  order  would 
only  be  to  rehearse  the  opening  chapter  of  our  denominational  history. 
The  abortive  feelings  after  God,  by  the  little  original  "Methodist" 
club  at  Oxford,  disclosed  a  want  but  failed  to  find  its  remedy.  After- 
wards the  Wesley  brothers,  with  untold  pains  and  yearnings  of  spirit, 
continued  to  ask  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  found  none  to 
answer.  At  length  a  simple-minded  German  spoke  to  them,  in  terms 
but  faintly  apprehended  by  them,  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith ;  and 
they,  finding  in  their  own  hearts  that  which  seemed  to  respond  to  the 
words  of  the  strange  teacher,  received  his  message  as  from  God, 
believed,  and  were  saved.  And  now,  with  their  hearts  "strangely 
warmed,"  and  with  lips  touched  with  live  coals  from  God's  own  altar, 
they  told  to  others  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  and  what  was  their 
own  hearts'  experience ;  and  those  to  whom  they  spake  also  believed 
and  were  saved.  The  fearful  spell  that  had  held  the  apparently  mori- 
bund Church,  as  in  the  grasp  of  death,  was  broken,  a  living  Gospel  was 
again  heard  in  these  kingdoms  and  beyond  the  seas,  and  Methodism 
became  a  fact  in  English-speaking  Christendom.  And  although,  as  in 
the  Primitive  times,  "  not  many  wise,  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,"  were  called,  yet  now  also  "  God  chose  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  that  He  might  put  to  shame  them  that  are  strong, 
and  base  things  to  bring  to  nought  the  excellent." 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  that  wonderful  religious  quickening 
whose  fruitage,  after  the  growth  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  we 
now  rejoice  to  contemplate,  and  of  which  this  Convocation,  though  but 
the  least  part,  is  the  accredited  representative.  If  to-day  some  pilgrim 
from  the  distant  Orient,  or  the  remote  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas, 
shall  ask  for  the  monument  of  him  who,  under  God,  was  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  we  will  not  bring  him  to  the  cemetery  of  City  Road,  nor 
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point  him  to  the  memorial  tablet  at  Westminster,  but,  borrowing  the 
words  of  the  scroll  that  commemorates  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  we 
will  say,  as  we  look  out  on  this  assembly,  viewing  them  as  the  repre- 
sentatives o£  Methodist  converts  from  every  nation  under  heaven, 

persjjicite. 

"  Temples  Divine  of  living  stones,  * 

Inscribed  with  Jesus'  name." 

No  doubt  the  set  time  for  God  to  visit  His  people  had  come;  for, 
wonderful  and  widespread  as  was  the  work  effected  by  the  Wesleys 
and  their  associates,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  remarkable  awakening 
which  about  that  time  overspread  the  land  and  introduced  a  new  era 
of  spiritual  life  and  power. 

And  now,  while  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  these  things,  and  give  thanks 
to  God  for  what  He  has  wrought,  we  may  also  learn  from  them  a  lesson 
especially  pertinent  to  our  theme.  Having  been  saved  by  faith,  we 
must  continue  in  the  same,  "  kept  by  the  power  of  grace  through  faith 
unto  eternal  life,"  and  when  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood  this 
is  the  standard  which  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  against 
him"—"  And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith."  The  giant  of  unbelief,  which  now  defies  the  host  of  the  living 
God,  shall  be  slain,  but  not  by  man's  weapons.  The  sling  and  stone  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  hurled  and  hastened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
shall  suflBce  where  other  and  more  pretentious  means  must  fail.  Safety 
against  the  perils  of  modern  scepticism,  whether  of  the  head  or  the 
heart,  must  be  sought  for  in  a  deeper  and  clearer  and  more  fruitful 
relif^ious  experience.  Nothing  else  can  so  effectively  stay  and  turn 
back  the  floods  of  infidelity  as  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  in 
Pentecostal  measures  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  in  all  the  Churches. 
By  this  Methodism  was  called  into  being  in  the  hour  of  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  by  it  shall  ever  abide  in  safety,  despite  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

The  invited  address  upon  this  subject  was  given  by  the  Eev.  W.  L. 
Watkinson  (British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Cliurcli).  He  said:  I  shall 
speak  of  the  More  Probable  aiid  Immediate  Perils  of  Methodism  from 
Modern  Scepticism.    And, 

I.  Methodism  is  being  constantly  criticised  as  a  Church  with  a 
stereotyped  and  unprogressive  creed,  and  there  is  danger  lest  we  should 
be  provoked  by  these  criticisms  to  assume  a  more  liberal  theological 
character.  We  are  candidly  told  that  Wesleyanism  has  failed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  earnest  men;  that  its  narrow  orthodoxy 
lowers  it  in  the  opinion  of  all  liberal  thinkers,  and  prevents  such  from 
joining  its  communion ;  and  that  if  it  is  to  prosper  it  must  keep  pace 
with  the  largening  knowledge  and  civilisation  and  wisdom  of  mankind. 
With  this  order  of  criticism  we  are  very  familiar ;  and  there  is,  per- 
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haps,  some  little  danger  lest,  moved  by  those  remonstrances,  we  should 
affect  a  more  liberal  theological  tone.  But,  really,  the  present  Council, 
gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  representing  a  Church  powerful  and 
flourishing  everywhere,  oan  well  afford  to  smile  at  these  animadver- 
sions. So  long  as  we  have  a  broad  and  broadening  Church,  we  can 
bear  the  reproach  of  a  narrow  creed;  and  if  everything  else  is  pro- 
gressive— our  societies,  congregations,  missions, — we  can  bear  with 
seifenity  the  taunt  of  unprogressive  orthodoxy.  We  hold  first  that  our 
creed  is  a  Scriptural  creed,  and  secondly,  tlmt  it  is  a  grand  working 
creed ;  and  we  have  no  intellectual  pride  to  gratify  by  sacrificing  either 
our  consistency  or  our  success.  If,  i)rovoked  by  hostile  criticism,  we 
should  attempt  to  revise  our  theology  in  the  interest  of  latitudi- 
narianism,  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  were  taunted  again — and 
this  time  by  a  taunt  far  harder  to  bear ;  for,  descending  into  the  limbo  of 
extinct  Churches,  the  wasted,  gibing  shapes  of  Arianism,  Unitarianism, 
Deism  would  rise  up  to  greet  us :  "  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ? 
Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  " 

II.  Another  peril  is,  lest  there  should  be  anything  like  an  attempt 
to  recast  our  theology  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  more  into  har- 
mony with  modern  thought.  Mr.  E.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  whose 
name  can  be  mentioned  in  this  assembly  only  with  respect,  tells  us 
that  "  the  movement  of  theological  speculation  which  began  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  has  assumed  a  per- 
manent form  in  the  confessions  and  creeds  of  the  great  Protestant 
Churches,  is  coming  to  an  end.  This  is  a  fact  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  Evangelical  Christians.  If  we  refuse  to  recognise  it,  we 
shall  soon  be  unable  to  render  any  great  service  to  our  own  generation ; 
we  shall  be  unable  to  render  any  service  at  all  to  the  next."  He  thinks 
that  the  intellectual  revolution  which  has  been  going  on  in  Christendom 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years  is  approaching  its  term,  and  "  the 
process  of  reconstructing  our  theological  systems  will  soon  have  to  be 
gone  through  again."  And  he  concludes:  "As  yet  the  Evangelical 
movement  has  produed  no  original  theologians  of  the  first  or  even  the 
second  rank.  It  has  been  more  eager  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  than 
to  investigate  the  foundations  of  Christian  doctrine ;  it  has  displayed 
heroic  vigour  and  zeal  in  evangelising  the  world ;  but  it  has  shown  less 
courage  in  confronting  those  great  questions  of  Christian  philosophy 
which  in  all  the  most  energetic  ages  of  Christendom  have  tasked  the 
noblest  jn^jcllectual  powers  of  the  Church.  The  work  of  theological 
IT'-  /rruction  must  be  done."  To  this  we  reply :  John  Wesley  be- 
} .  ijf  .,c!  rjL-  .Qore  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  he  did  to  the  sixteenth, 
.'"i^t  t'>.  e  fit'Tmons  of  his  which  furnish  our  standard  of  doctrine  might 
IjC  ttc  !^''e<'  in  London  or  Oxford  to-day,  without  their  grating  on  tht 
eaxb  o(  tiio  '6  Christians  who  least  sympathise  with  obsolete  phraseology. 
The  creed  of  Methodism  needs  no  recasting,  for  Wesley  did  little  theoris- 
ing, and  his  Scriptural  statement  of  doctrine  is  good  for  our  time,  if  not 
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for  all  time.  The  Evangelical  movement  may  not  have  producod 
original  theologians,  but  it  is  always  producing  able  men  who  cau 
give  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  intellectual  account  to  their  generation 
of  tlie  great  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  then  all  ^Methodists 
are  not  in  Methodism ;  and  whilst  men  like  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Canon  Liddon,  Professor  Wace,  and  Mr.  Dale  himself,  can  speak  to  our 
age  in  its  own  tongue  with  such  skill  and  eloquence,  we  rejoice  in  their 
acliicvements,'give  ourselves  afresh  to  evangelising,  and  let  our  theology 
alone. 

III.  Another  peril  may  be  found  in  the  ministry  lacking  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  existing  error.  It  is  most  important 
thai  the  pulpit  should  possess  such  a  knowledge,  for  how  otherwise 
can  it  supply  the  necessary  antidote  ?  One  of  the  ancients  said,  "He 
is  the  best  general  who  knows  the  most  of  the  affairs  of  the  enemy." 
Other  things  being  equal,  he  is  certainly  the  most  effective  preacher 
who  has  the  best  acquaintance  with  current  errors.  Not  that  our 
preaching  should  be  polemical,  for  the  next  best  thing  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  sceptical  developments  is  that  we  should  say  little  about 
them  formally  and  technically  ;  but  if  we  apprehend  the  anti-Christian 
errors  of  the  day,  our  congregations  are  quick  to  detect  the  fact,  and 
exercise  in  us  a  quiet  confidence  which  counts  for  much,  and  we  are 
also  able  to  suggest  the  great  answers  to  the  doubting  souls  in  our 
audiences.  Many  divines,  we  are  afraid,  are  far  more  conversant  with 
historical  heresies— Gnostic,  Arian,  Pelagian,  &c. — than  they  are  with 
contemporaneous  heresies,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  them.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  only  as  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  latest  devices  of  the  wolf  that  we  can  prove  effectual  shep- 
herds. Some  may  think  if  we  are  to  prove  thorougli-going  evangelists, 
we  shall  have  little  time  for  studies  in  science  and  philosophy  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  sanctified  industry  goes  all  the  way.  In  our  theological 
institutions  the  true  method  of  such  studies  ought  to  be  taught,  and 
in  active  service  zealous  men  will  find  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
manifestations  of  error  special  to  the  times.  We  were  reminded  in  this 
Council  the  other  day  that  many  of  our  brethren  became  divines  and 
scholars  whilst  pursuing  their  rough  missionary  work  in  the  wilds  of 
the  West,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  or  gift  now  uece.ssary  to  the 
triumphant  accomplishment  of  our  ministry,  but  it  is  accessible  to 
diligence  and  determination.  The  preacher,  like  the  physician,  must 
understand  the  exact  malady  of  his  patient  if  he  is  to  become  a  minister 
of  health -and  life. 

IV.  Another  peril  may  arise  from  the  defective  Scriptural  knowledge 
of  our  people.  The  more  thoroughly  our  people  are  grounded  in  the 
positive  truths  of  revelation,  the  less  have  we  to  fear  from  the  all- 
encorapassing  presence  of  error.  Bishop  Simpson  reminded  us  that 
Methodism  arose  in  the  close  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  Methodism  will  find  its  perpetuity  where  it  found  its  genesis.    We 
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are  sometimes  afraid  that  a  thorough  Scriptural  knowledge  is  not  so 
much  a  cliaracteristic  of  our  people  as  it  might  he.  The  itinerant 
system,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  consecutiveneHs  and 
thoroughness  of  teaching,  may  he  more  or  less  chargeable  witli  this 
fragmentary  and  superficial  knowledge ;  but,  whatever  may  bo  the 
cause,  we  are  afraid  that  Methodists  generally  have  not  such  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  God's  Word  as  is  their  duty  and  privilege.  A 
settled  pastorate  gives  best  opportunity  for  systematic  exposition ;  but 
by  common  carefulness  we  may  reduce  this  disadvantage  of  itinerancy 
to  a  minimum.  And  then  in  our  schools  the  utmost  attention  should 
be  given  to  secure  to  our  youth  a  thorough  Biblical  knowledge.  If  any- 
thing  will  make  a  sceptic,  a  smattering  of  science  and  a  smattering  of 
divinity  will  do  it ;  and  as  most  people  nowadays  get  the  smattering 
of  science,  we  must  be  specially  anxious  that  they  shall  be  fully 
informed  in  those  Scriptures  by  which  men  are  made  wise  unto 
salvation.  There  is  no  armour  against  scepticism  like  the  armour  of 
light,  and  if  our  Church  is  arrayed  in  full  burnished  panoply,  we 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  hosts  encamped  against  us. 

V.  Another  peril  would  be  found  in  the  decline  of  our  spirituality. 
Any  increase  of  worldliness  is  a  distinct  menace  to  our  orthodoxy ;  as 
the  Church  loses  its  love  and  zeal,  all  truth  is  seen  less  clearly,  held 
less  firmly.  And  then  any  substitution  of  intellectualism  for  spirituality 
is  also  a  serious  error  and  peril.  The  literature  of  imagination,  and 
secular  literature  generally,  in  some  of  our  circles  is  pushing  out  the 
literature  of  the  soul,  and  this  prepares  the  way  for  a  feeble  faith  and 
loose  notions.  In  some  of  our  societies  also  the  old  gatherings  for 
prayer  and  fellowship  have  given  place  to  debating  societies,  where 
the  tlieories  of  the  day  are  discussed.  Our  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
prcvement  Societies  have  often  drifted  in  a  false  direction,  the  devo- 
tional element  being  almost  forgotten.  We  read  that  Ahaz,  in  spoiling 
the  temple,  "took  down  the  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen  that  were 
under  it,  and  put  it  upon  a  pavement  of  stones."  And  some  nowa- 
days would,  undesignedly  but  fatally,  spoil  the  Church  of  God  by 
taking  away  the  spiritual  basis  and  resting  the  fortunes  of  the  Cliurch 
on  a  secular  basis — political,  educational,  or  moral.  Our  safety  is  in 
our  spirituality.  Positive  truth,  personal  character,  spiritual  life, 
these  are  our  strong  points,  and  it  would  be  suicidal  to  adopt  any  other 
programme  or  principle.  If  we  lose  our  spirituality  we  shall  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  unbelief,  but,  maintaining  our  spiritual  life  and  fellowship, 
infidelity  cannot  harm  us ;  for,  like  Milton's  angels,  we  can 

"  No  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air." 

VI.  The  final  peril  I  would  suggest  will  arise  when,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  we  abate  our  evangelical  action.  We  were  reminded  by 
Bishop  Simpson  that  "  Methodiam  never  divided  on  doctrine."    And 
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there  in  a  wonderful  unanimity  amongst  us  on  doctrinal  pointR  to-day. 
Whilst  almost  all  other  Churches  are  powerfully  affected  by  modern  un- 
belief, we  enjoy  a  singular  and  delightful  immunity.  How  is  this  ? 
We  have  been  fully  occupied  with  evangelical  work,  and  it  has  saved 
US  from  a  thousand  snares.  Mr.  Dale  says :  "  The  evangelical  move- 
ment has  been  more  eager  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  tiian  to  inves- 
tigate the  foundations  of  Christian  doctrine."  It  will  be  better  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  lines ;  and  so  long  as  we  have  great  ovangeHsts. 
original  theologians  will  arise  quite  as  often  as  they  are  desirable. 
Goethe's  advice,  "  Be  true  to  the  dream  of  thy  youth,"  is  good  for  a 
Church  as  for  an  individual ;  and  as  the  glorious  dream  of  young 
Methodism  was  to  evangelise  the  world,  old  Methodism  had  better  be 
true  to  that  dream,  and,  with  both  hands  full  for  God,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  that  unbelief  which  so  frequently  weaves  the  shrouds  of 
Churches. 


Rev.  Db.  G.  R.  Crooks  (^lethodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  think,  sir, 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  root  of  scepticism 
lies  in  the  human  heart ;  it  is  the  spiritual  principle  of  mankind  that 
exposes  it  to  unbelief.  Rationalism  is  the  product  of  a  cold  unbelief 
applied  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  whenever  the  intellect  is 
warmed  through  the  fires  of  the  heart,  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ,  rationalism, 
however  strong  its  arguments  may  have  been,  disappears.  We  need  never 
be  afraid  of  rationalism  ;  for  I  think  it  is  true,  as  the  second  essayist  has 
said,  tliat  the  broader  the  creed  the  narrower  the  Church,  the  larger  the 
liberality  the  fewer  there  are  who  are  disposed  to  accept  what  is  con- 
veniently and  lightly  termed,  "  a  very  liberal  religion."  The  next  point  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  brethren  is  this,  that  in  point  of 
fact  we  are  in  the  ascendant  line.  Scepticism  is  declining,  not  increasing  ; 
and,  much  as  men  may  say  of  the  scientific  and  public  universities  of 
England,  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  universities  of  Germany  have 
been  redeemed  from  the  rationalism  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  are 
becoming  more  and  more  evangelical.  Rationalistic  Heidelberg  has 
scarcely  any  students  in  theology,  and  we  know  very  well  that  evangelical 
Halle,  evangelical  Leipsic,  and  evangelical  Berlin  are  crowded  wijh 
theological  students.  Where  at  Tubingen  there  was  a  school  of  unbelief, 
there  is  no  longer  a  school  of  theology  at  all.  We  have  won  a  great 
victorj-,  and  we  have  won  that  great  victory  while  the  arguments  of 
rationalism  have  been  pressed  with  unavailing  perseverance.  It  has  been 
won  by  the  recalling  of  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  heart  of  man  that  is  deeply  concerned  with  Christianity,  and 
tliat  it  is  with  the  "  heart"  that  we  "believe  unto  righteousness,"  and  thfvt 
when  the  soul  comes  into  proper  adjustment  of  its  relations  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer,  the  rising  sun  dispels  the  mist  of  unbelief. 
Christianity  is  its  own  best  evidence  after  all  ;  it  needs  not  our  farthing 
candles  to  illuminate  it;  it  shines  with  light  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  its 
Founder.  It  is  beautiful  with  His  beauty,  and  glorious  with  His  glory, 
and,  like  Him,  will  endure  for  evermore.  We  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  evangelical  religion.  If  the  evangelicals  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  declined,  blessed  be  God,  evangelicals  out  of  the  Church  of 
England  ai'e  not  to-day  in  a  declining  condition.  I  must  call  the  attention 
of  brethren  to  a  third  point,  which  is  this  :  that  in  dealing  with  cultured 
unbelief,  it  is  perfectly  practicable  for  us,  in  looking  over  the  whole  line 
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of  the  arji^Jtncnt,  to  fix  onr  thonglits  upon  a  weak  point  whicli,  when 
touchetl,  the  whole  syst'ini  disHolvcH.  I  have  seen  in  my  time  tho  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mythical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  of  Jesus  CluiHt. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  it  was  the  fashion — it  was  accepted  as  tlio  lust 
word  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  I  have  seen  that  niytliical 
theory  disappear  ;  one  sentence  of  Thomas  Arnold  punctured  it  and  let  ail 
the  gas  out  of  it.  It  was  inconceivable,  he  said,  tliat  the  mythicnl  tlicory 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  origin  of  His  religion,  should  liave 
originated  in  an  age  filled  with  the  glories  of  literature,  where  men 
treasured  up  their  thoughts  in  writing,  and  where  they  were  under  tiie 
influence,  not  of  an  uncultivated  imagination,  but  of  reason  and  of  logic. 
The  more  strictly  and  firmly  you  apply  that  simple  thought  to  the  whole 
mythical  theory,  the  more  evidently  it  passes  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Buckle 
has  declared  to  us,  as  one  of  his  fundamental  principles,  that  the  average 
of  human  conduct  as  contained  in  statistics  proves  that  human  conduct 
is  subject  to  a  law  of  causation.  That  seems  to  be  a  formidable  prin- 
ciple, and  men  stand  aghast,  as  if  free  will  had  been  utterly  anniliilutod, 
and  man  was  no  longer  responsible  for  his  conduct.  But  here  is  the 
simple  fact  that  this  Government  and  all  Governments  require  statistics 
to  be  taken,  not  in  order  to  find  the  law  of  causation  which  has  compelled 
certain  sttvtistical  results,  but  in  order  to  amend  the  statistics  tiiem- 
selves.  We  collect  statistics  in  order  to  alter  our  conduct  by  a  course 
of  free  will.  We  collect  the  statistics  on  intemperance ;  we  collect 
statistics  on  licentiousness  ;  we  collect  all  the  statistics  imaginable,  not 
in  order  to  submit  ourselves  to  any  law  of  causation,  but  in  order,  by 
the  power  of  free  will  which  we  possess  as  men  and  as  societies,  to  alter 
the  stitistics. 

Rev.  Hugh  Gilmore  (  In  ive  Methodist)  :  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  to  ou^  ,i-  two  perils  of  Methodism  that  we  have  not 
heard  mentioned  either  by  the  essayists  or  by  the  speakers,  and  which  I 
think  of  imporbmce,  arising  from  tne  scepticism  of  the  age.  The  first  is 
the  amazing  self-complacency  with  which  we  regard  our  orthodoxy  and 
the  fulness  of  our  creed.  Now  I  do  not  assume)  that  we  have  "the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  embodied  in  our  particular 
formularies,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  position  which  we  assume 
should  not  be  so  very  self-complacent.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  recognise  tlie  fact  tliat  tlx)  advancing  intelligence  and  guidance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  lead  us  at  any  rate  to  some  modification  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  belief,  and  it  struck  me  in  the  address  that  was  road  that 
the  spirit  prevailing  was  that  of  a  self-complacency  that  was  not  of  a  very 
healthful  character.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  I  must  mention.  One 
is  the  unchantablenees  that  we  wmietimes  manifest  toward  those  who  are  in 
a  sceptical  condition  of  mind.  Tliere  is  faith  and  faith,  and  there  is  unbelief 
and  unbelief  ;  and  I  recognise  fhe  possibility^  in  this  age,  of  young  men  of 
education  having  intellectual  d  fficultyin  relation  to  matters  of  belief,  who 
are  largely  determined  by  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  largely  possess  this 
spirit.  What  I  claim  from  th.s  audience  is  a  large  spirit  of  charity  toward 
those  who  may  not  be  able  t&  accept  the  whole  statement  of  our  belief  as 
we  put  it  forward.  Let  us  p.ive  them  credit  for  honesty.  Let  us  be  ready 
to  treat  them  as  honest  seek.jrs  after  truth,  and  to  entertain  the  views  that 
they  may  state,  and  not  put  them  down  by  harsh  and  unkindly  words.  I 
have  been  for  twenty  yoais  intimately  connected  with  a  large  section  of 
working  people  in  the  No.  ih  of  England,  and  I  can  say  that  the  uncharitable 
temper  manifested  by  vJhristian  people,  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
difiiculties  of  these  men  da  religious  questions,  has  tended  to  un-Christianise 
them.  We  can  afford  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  charity  and  to  recognise  the 
Christiannesa  of  men  vfho  believe  what  they  can  believe,  and  stand  in 
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doubt  of  what  thoy  cntuint  brllrve.  I  tliink  aluo  tlint  wc  do  a  vorv  great 
deal  of  injury  to  ouraelvcH  by  the  ahirm  that  wi'  inaiiifi'st  when  there  iB 
any  sceptical  opinion  expreHsed.  I  hohl  that  it  is  the  unbelief  of  the 
Church  that  has  done  the  >?reat  injury,  and  not  the  Hi:cj)tieiHui  of  tiie 
schools.  If  there  is  a  ttceptioal  opinion  exprewsed,  and  it  is  uttered  by 
some  person  occupyinjj;  a  hi}:;ii  soientilic  or  social  position,  we  all  fj;ot  into 
the  f,M'eati  ^ t  alarm,  as  if  wc  feared  that  this  stutcuient  would  imperil  the 
Church  of  Ciirist.     I  think  that  should  not  be. 

Ri:v.  Dit.  ToDO  (Methodist    lipiscopal   Church)  :  If   the   Church   is  to 
triumph  now,  as  in  the  past,  she  must  supply  herself  with  modern  arms. 
The  conflict  is  now  no  lonf:;er  waged  upon  the  field  of  textual  and  historical 
criticism,  as  in  the  days  of  Voltture  and  Paine.     The  attack  of  Strauss  and 
Renan  upon  the  person  of   Christ  is  being  abandoned.     Infidelity  now 
undertakes  to  undermine  the  whole  structure  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  and  blow  it  all  up  at  once.    The  point  of  assault  is  through  the 
physical  sciences.    Sceptical  science  docs  not  now  stop  to  dispute  with  us 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scri|)tures,  but  denies  the 
existence  of  God,  and  hence  denies  the  possibility  of  inspiration  or  of 
incarnation.     There  is  no  creation.    All  is  evolution.    Somewhere  in  the 
bvgone  eternity,  nobody  knows  just  where,  the  process  of  unfolding  began 
without  a  cause,  and  has  been  carried  on  ever  siuce  without  any  superin- 
tending intelligence.     Matter  is  eternal,  and  in   matter  slumbered  from 
eternity  the  latent  germs  of  all  that  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be.    Sceptical 
science  is  badly  and  boldly  atheistic,  and  it  is  this  that  the  Church  must 
confront  and  overcome.     How  can  this  be  done  ?     First.  By  a  readjustment 
of  ministerial  studies.     Ministers  cannot  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  calling 
and  at  the  same  time  become  profound  scientists,  but  they  can  and  must 
familiarise  themselves  with  current  scientific  teaching  if  they  would  meet 
the  demands  of  the  times.    They  must  not  preach  science  instead  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  must  show  in  their  preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  they 
know  what  the  teachings  of  science  are,  if  they  would  win  or  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  rising  generation.     For  this  purpose  the  course  of  study 
for  candidates  for  the  ministry  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  lo»ive  out  a  little 
Church  history  and  rhetoric,  and  substitute  for  them  a  cotirsc  in  physical 
science.    Again,  in  preaching  we  ought  to  treat  scientific  truth  neither  with 
contempt  nor  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  it,  but  squarely  admit  it  and  adjust  our 
phraseology  to  the  new  order  of  things.     The  Church  is  not  responsible  for 
the  scientific  views  of   her  menjbers  concerning  the  physical   universe. 
She  did  not  institute  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  and  should  not  have  opposed 
the  Copernican.     If  science  in  the  past  taught  us  falsely,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  change  our  view  when  she  admits  her  blunder  and  seeks  to 
correct  it.    The  Bible  does  not  teach  science.     God  would  not  inspire  men 
to  teach  what  in  due  time  they  could  find  out  for  themselves.     If  the  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God,  no  fact  or  truth  in  Nature  will  contradict  it,  and  we 
ought  therefore  to  welcome  every  clearly  discovered  truth  in  science,  and 
use  it  as  a  commentary  on  revelation.     In  saying  this,  however,  I  am  far 
from  admitting  thak,  fhe  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  evolution  hypothesis 
are  entitled  to  be  classed  as  established  scientific  systems.     They  are  only 
hypotheses  at  best,  and  we  arc  not  bound  to  accept  them  until  scientific 
men  agree  among  themselves  in  regard  to  them.     St.  George  Mivart,  a 
scarcely  less  brilliant  name  in  science  than  that  of  Darwin,  squarely  denies 
the  Darwinian  theory;  and  Virchow,  than  whom  Germany  has  no  more  pro- 
found scientific  scholar,  opposes  with  his  might  the  teaching  of  evolution 
in  the  German  schools  as  scientific  truth,  declaring  that  it  is  only  an 
hypothesis  which  is  yet  far  from  being  an  established  truth.     For  the 
present,  therefore,   wc   may   bold   such   teaching  in  abeyance,  and   rest 
confident  that  when  the  dispute  is  settled  and  the  truth  of  Nature  is  clearl)' 
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ascertained,  the   Ood  of  Naiuro  will  prove  to  be  the  God  of  the  Bible 
also. 

After  some  announcements  by  the  Secretary,  the  Session  was 
brought  to  a  clusu. 


In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled.  After  the  usual 
Devotional  Service,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  M'Kay,  D.D.  (Irish  Methodist 
Church),  read  an  essay  on  Pomhle  Perils  of  MetJwdism  from  Furmalitif, 
PForldliness,  and  Improper  Amusements  among  our  own  Members. 

Oar  estimate  of  dangers  to  Methodism  is  likely  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  views  we  take  of  Methodism  itself. 

Methodism,  as  we  speak  of  it  to-day,  is  a  recognised  system,  world- 
wide in  its  spread  and  varied  in  its  organisations ;  but,  recurring  to  its 
origin  and  history,  and  having  respect  to  its  principles,  its  spirit,  and 
the  design  of  its  existence,  we  adopt  the  words  of  John  Wesley- 
Methodism,  so  called,  is  the  old  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the 
religion  of  the  primitive  Church.  This  old  religion  is  no  other  than 
Love,  the  love  of  Ood  and  of  all  mankind. 

In  so  doing  we  have  nc  misgivings.  True  religion  is  not  subject  to 
uncertain  variations,  but,  like  its  Divine  Author,  is  "the  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  It  rests  on  a  sure  basis  of  doctrinal 
truth,  "  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus."  The  teachings  of  Methodism,  tliank 
God,  have  noj^  hitherto  given  an  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  Person  and 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  as  to  the  Person  and  mission  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  extent  and  continuance  of  purity  of  doctrine 
have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  those  truths  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  more  immediately  employs  in  the  salvation  of  men,  as 
He  convicts  of  sin,  manifests  the  things  of  Christ,  witnesses  with  the 
blood,  sheds  the  love  of  God  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  dwells  with  and 
in  believers.  The  word  of  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel,  believingly  re- 
ceived, gives  rise  to  and  is  confirmed  by  individual  experience;  and 
this  experience — testing  and  attesting,  proving  and  approving,  the 
truth — is  in  every  place  and  age  the  same. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  great  principle  of  the  life  of  God.  When 
it  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  it  is  as  life  from  the  dead.  There  is  a 
change  of  nature ;  not  of  the  constituent  parts  of  humanity — body, 
soul,  and  spirit — or  of  any  of  their  natural  attributes,  but  a  moral 
change :  the  carnal  becomes  spiritual ;  the  earthly,  heavenly ;  the 
love  of  the  world  is  displaced  by  the  love  of  the  Father.  Self,  that 
was  sought,  and  indulged,  and  exalted,  is  denied,  and  renounced,  and 
crucified.  Christ  lives  within.  There  are  new  motives,  pleasures, 
hopes,  and  joys.    Love  goes  up  to  God,  expressing  dependence,  ad- 
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miration  and  gratitivlo,  in  prayer  and  praiso;  it  roob  ont  to  men, 
exproHHing  yearning  pity  for  mankind  and  burning  charity,  in  actn  of 
kiiuIticHH  and  bonoficonce,  and  in  efforts  for  thoir  nalvution ;  and  in 
accordiiuco  with  that  new  commandment  wliich  Johuh  gave  to  Hin 
cllHciplos,  and  which  links  together,  as  it  were,  the  two  great  coni- 
iiiiuulinontH  of  the  law,  it  expreHSCH  the  followBliip  of  kindred  affection 
uiul  interconrHe  in  the  communion  of  miintH. 

It  is  the  poBHOHsion  and  maintenance  of  thin  life  of  God  that  haa 
iniuio  Methodism  a  power  for  good  in  H2)roa(ling  Bcriptiir:il  holiness 
throughout  the  land,  and  throughout  the  world ;  and  whatever  tends 
to  weaken  or  endanger  this  is  u  source  of  peril.  The  perils  to  which 
Methodism  is  now  exposed  are  not  tliose  incident  to  slander  and  re- 
viling, and  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake.  In  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  there  seems  a  not  inapt  connection  between  tlie  last  of 
tho  Beatitudes  and  the  words  that  describe  Christiana  as  the  liglit 
of  tho  world  and  the  salt  of  tho  earth.  It  is  under  other  circura- 
htancos  that  the  lamp  is  in  danger  of  being  hidden,  and  tliosalt  of 
losing  its  savour.  Our  dangers  are  those  incident  to  external  pros- 
perity, material  wealth,  advanced  social  position  and  influence,  and 
the  respectability  that  attaches  to  these  things  in  our  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  around  us.  Our  warnings  are  in  the  epistles 
addressed  by  the  risen  Son  of  God,  through  John,  to  the  Churches 
in  Ephosus,  Sardis,  and  Laodicea. 

There  is  danger  from  fornuiUty.  Let  us  not  confound  form  with 
formahty.  Where  there  is  life  there  will  bo  form.  Form  is  to  us  the 
expression  and  development  of  life.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  its 
surroundings  in  the  sanctuary  and  services  of  Divine  worship  should 
be  devoid  of  convenience,  comfort,  symmetry,  or  beauty.  But  if,  on 
tho  one  hand,  form  assumes  a  rigid  stiffness,  so  as  to  cramp  or  hinder 
the  operation  of  life,  and  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  free  response 
of  an  Amen  or  an  Hallehijah;  or  if,  on  the  other,  vital  energy  declines 
and  pulsation  becomes  feeble,  if  first  love  bo  forsaken,  and  lukeworm- 
ness  enervates  the  spirit,  if  work  for  God  be  irksome,  and  the  hardship 
of  self-denial  and  of  taking  up  the  cross  is  no  longer  endured,  then  form 
degenerates  into  formality,  there  is  death  with  a  name  to  live.  There 
may  bo  no  taint  of  pharisaic  hypocrisy  in  cus^  ioned  jjcws,  or  in  subdued 
and  tinted  lights,  or  in  strains  of  choral  music ;  but  the  life  of  sense 
without  the  life  of  God  in  worship  is  only  spiritual  death  in  anotlior 
form, — not  dead  men's  bones  in  whited  sepnlchres,  but  embalmed 
mummies,  swathed  in  perfumed  cerements  and  preserved  in  pyramids. 
Is  there  no  possible  peril  to  Methodism  here? 

Perils  from  Worldliness. — The  design  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  His  Church 
and  people  was  not  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  or  that 
they  should  go  out  of  the  world,  but  that  they  should  be  in  it,  yet  not 
of  it, — "  kept  from  the  ovil."  Seinirateness  is  an  essential  idea  in  all 
that  is  taught  and  enjoined  as  to  holiness  in  the  Word  of  God.    This 
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had  its  typical  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  great  patriarchal 
family  and  of  the  Israelite  nation ;  and  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  warns  against  being  fashioned  after  this  world, 
and  declares  the  "  friendship  of  the  world  "  to  be  "  enmity  against  God." 
Mr.  Wesley  saw  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  this ;  he  saw 
that  religion  had  a  tendency  to  counteract  itself  ;  that  in  making  men 
industrious  and  frugal  it  opened  the  way  to  worldly  prosperity  and 
riches ;  that  as  these  increased  the  desire  for  them  increased :  then 
came  trust  in  them,  and  then  seeking  happiness  in  those  things  that 
money  can  procure.  His  several  sermons  on  "Riches,"  "The  Use  of 
Money,"  and  "  Friendship  with  the  World,"  show  how  he  thought  and 
felt,  and  never  were  they  more  needed  than  they  are  to-day.  We 
would  not  undervalue  riches.  Money  holdb  a  remarkable  place  in  the 
providence  of  God ;  it  is  strangely  woven  into  the  texture  of  liuman 
society  with  its  network  of  relations  and  dependencies  ;  it  is  a  notable 
touchstone  of  character,  a  test  of  fidelity  to  God,  a  testimony  of  love 
to  man.  Jesus  Clu:ist  could  without  it  work  His  miracles  of  mercy ; 
but  without  it  we  cannot  follow  His  example  of  going  about  doing  good. 
What  He  calls  to  He  provides  for.  His  Church  is  not  without  resources, 
and  if  they  are  not  used  for  blessing  they  will  become  a  curse.  Are 
funds  exhausted?  missions  crippled?  institutions  burdened  with  debt? 
There  is  canker  somewliere.  Hoarding  is  not  so  much  a  characteristic 
of  our  times  as  making  haste  to  be  rich.  With  the  increase  of  the 
banking  system  have  come  facilities  for  bill-broking,  and  in  the  com- 
mercial world  usury  and  bankruptcy  are  not  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  they  once  were.  Are  we  not  in  danger  here  ?  Are  there  no 
ventures  on  the  Stock  Exchange?  No  speculations  in  companies  of 
limited  liability  and  unlimited  assurance,  whose  basis  is  often  little 
better  than  the  invention  of  a  name  ?  Have  not  these  scandals  come 
to  be  too  delicately  dealt  with  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ? 

Is  there  not  danger  from  conforming  to  the  fashion  of  the  world  in 
another  way  ?  We  do  not  plead  for  eccentric  singularity.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  ruler  should  never  make  a  great  supper,  or  that  weddiuj^ 
garments  should  not  be  worn  at  wedding  feasts,  or  that  soft  raiment 
should  have  no  place  in  kings'  houses,  or  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
should  not  be  enjoyed  in  due  season.  But  what  of  rivalry  in  costly 
entertainments  ?  of  gratifying  and  increasing  the  variety  of  artificial 
tastes  ?  of  pandering  to  genteel  sensuality  1'  of  aiming  at  display  of 
finery  in  dress,  and  furniture,  and  equipage?  Of  ministering  to  the 
"  desire  of  the  flesh  and  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  vainglory  of 
life"?  Is  there  no  danger  of  our  forgetting  that  these  are  "  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  world"  ?— of  our  ceasing  practically  to  declare  that 
we  are  strangers  on  the  earth,  and  that  we  seek  a  better  country,  even 
a  heavenly  ? 

Imjrroper  Amusements. — Labonr,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  calls  for 
rdfreshmeut — for  recreation ;  and  in  the  appointment  of  alternate  day 
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and  night  respect  is  had  to  man's  iudiviclual  need.  Man's  nature, 
however,  is  essentially  social.  The  Divine  ideal  of  human  society  is 
in  the  family  institution  ;  and  the  Divine  provision  for  recreation, 
refreshuient,  rest,  is  in  the  institution  of  the  Sahbath.  I  must  be 
abrupt  here ;  time  will  not  admit  of  enlarging :  I  must  only  say,  if  in 
the  pursuit  of  amusements  night  be  turned  into  day  and  day  into  night; 
if  the  design  of  the  family  be  overlooked  in  Church  associations  or  in 
association  with  the  world ;  if  moral  and  religious  obligations  be  treated 
as  mere  secondary  things  in  the  holiday  use  of  the  Lord's  Day,  then 
it  is  perversion  of  language  to  talk  of  recreation;  d'lHsipation  is  the 
descriptive  word.  The  matter  of  amusements  bears  more  particularly 
on  the  part  of  our  nature — that  nerve  region — on  which  rests  mystery 
that  neither  the  materialist  nor  the  spiritualist  can  solve,  which  is  still 
dark  to  both  philosopher  and  physician,  where  mind  and  matter  seem 
interlaced,  where  sense  is  most  sensitive,  and  imagination  revels,  and 
passions  play — that  part  of  our  nature  to  which  belongs  the  appetite 
for  excitement,  and  in  which  especially  Christianity  requires  the 
exercise  of  soberness  and  temperance  and  seU'-control.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  refer  to  the  brutal  sports  which  were  common  in  a  former 
age ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  reference  to  theatrical  amusements.  These 
have  latterly  been  coming  more  into  prominence,  and  claim  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  No  one  can  successfully  maintain  that  the  associa- 
tions of  the  theatre  are  otherwise  than  hostile  to  spiritual  religion. 
Many  a  Methodist  family  has  had  to  mourn  over  hopes  and  prospects 
wrecked  among  those  shoals  and  quicksands  of  this  and  other  great 
cities ;  and  in  the  whole  range  and  variety  of  our  biography  there  will 
not  be  found  a  single  witness  that  the  theatre  ever  ministered  to  holy 
hving,  or  to  a  peaceful  death. 

I  shall  use  no  strong  language  as  to  those  who  directly  or  indirectly 
depend  on  the  drama  for  their  bread ;  but  I  cannot  express  too  strongly 
my  apprehension  of  peril  to  Methodism  from  attempts — it  may  be 
under  the  plea  of  avoiding  the  evil  associations  of  the  theatre — to 
introduce  semi-theatrical  amusements  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
school-room,  the  lecture-room,  or  the  church.  There  is  in  man  some- 
thing adapted  to  the  general  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  which 
iinds  pleasure  in  tracing  analogies,  and  in  using  similitudes  in  various 
forms.  This  is  abundantly  recognised  in  the  written  revelation  of  God ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  has  lively  and  intelligent  exercise  in  seeking  to 
apprehend  through  the  things  that  are  seen  things  that  are  not  seen, 
will  its  pleasures  be  elevating  and  refined.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing kindred  to  this  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  mimicry,  but  its 
aspect  is  more  toward  the  animal  than  the  in  tellectual  and  spiritual  in 
our  nature ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  moral  tendency  of 
spectacular  and  histrionic  scenes  is  the  opposite  of  beneficial ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  of  all  striving  after  the 
sensational,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  or  through  the 
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press.  Stage  representations  of  the  criminal  and  the  vicions  do  not 
aatnrally  tend  to  discountenance  vice  and  crime.  The  sentimental 
tears  of  the  playgoer  are  not  the  expression  of  sympathy  with  real 
sufferers,  and  those  who  shed  them  most,  and  find  pleasure  in  sheddin'j 
them,  are  not  those  who  most  engage  in  the  relief  of  real  want  and 
real  woe.  The  true  reputation  of  Shakespeare  is  that  of  an  author, 
not  of  an  actor ;  his  worth  belongs  to  the  study,  rather  than  to  the 
stage. 

K  there  be  one  thing  that  concerns  us  above  another,  next  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  holy,  living  Church,  it  is  the  relation  that  our 
children  and  young  people  may  in  the  future  sustain  to  that  Church. 
It  has  been  matter  of  notice,  in  these  countries  at  least,  what 
numbers  pass  away  from  the  Sunday-schools  who  never  after  appear 
in  our  registers,  but  seem  to  go  out  and  to  be  lost  in  the  world.  But 
what  wonder,  if  they  are  taught  to  regard  with  interest  entertainments  in 
which  recitations,  dialogues,  songs,  and  dramatic  representations,  more 
or  less  sensuous  and  trifling  in  their  nature,  form  a  principal  part !  In 
Bands  of  Hope  we  rightly  seek  to  preserve  the  children  from  intoxi- 
cants, the  evil  effects  of  which  surround  them,  but  for  which  they 
have  no  natural  desire :  shall  v;e  then  minister  stimulants  to  vanity 
and  jealousy,  of  the  influence  of  which  they  are  more  immediately 
susceptible  ?  I  have  not  myself  witnessed  excesses  such  as  I  have 
seen  described ;  but  I  have  felt  sick  at  heart  in  seeing  children 
exhiliited  on  a  platform,  and  in  observing  how  one  was  elated  hy 
plaudits,  while  another,  less  clever,  was  cast  down  because  they  were 
witliheld,  the  acting,  simply,  and  not  any  virtue  or  goodness,  being 
the  occasion  of  the  praise.  The  moral  effect  of  months  of  teaching 
may  thus  be  counteracted  in  a  night.  The  history  of  our  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  I  cannot  now  enter  into ;  but  it  does  not, 
in  this  respect,  so  far  as  I  know,  point  to  an  ascending  scale.  In  the 
same  way,  the  religion  of  family  life  has  been,  and  is,  in  many  an 
instance,  marred  and  frustrated  by  games  of  chance,  charades,  and 
other  modes  of  stimulating  the  desire  for  stronger  excitements,  or  of 
whiling  away  time. 

I  must  conclude.  If  the  love  and  life  of  God  were  supreme,  and  all 
our  associations  regulated  and  governed  by  their  influence,  we  should 
have  no  occasion  to  complain  or  fear.  If  education,  with  its  acqui- 
sitions in  language,  in  science,  in  the  fine  arts,  were  sanctified  and 
applied  to  the  banishing  of  mere  society  gossip,  and  to  brightening 
and  cheering  the  daily  intercourse  of  family  life ;  if  the  family  itself 
were  more  satisfactorily  incorporated  with  the  Church  in  right  recog- 
nition of  the  signs  and  seals  of  covenant  relation ;  if  in  the  spirit  of 
an  unselfish  and  self-denying  charity  we  were  engaged  in  exploring 
the  haunts  of  misery,  in  counteracting  vice,  in  seeking  to  rescue  the 
wretched,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  comfort  the  distressed,  we  should  need 
no  simulated  scenes  to  excite  our  sympathy  or  our  joy,  no  sensational 
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fiction  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  tedious  hours.    The  song  of  the 
poet  of  Methodism  should  be  the  utterance  of  every  Methodist:— 

"  With  me  no  melancholy  void, 
No  moment  lingers  unemployed 

Or  unimproved  below : 
My  weariness  of  life  is  gone, 

Who  live  to  serve  my  God  alone,  '  . .  Jx 

And  only  Jesus  know." 

Rev.  C.  M.  Giffin,  A.M.  (Independent  Methodist  Church  of  the 
United  States),  said :  What  is  this  Methodism  whose  perils  we  are 
studying  ?  It  is  an  altar  with  a  fire  on  it ;  it  is  a  body  with  a  sound 
heart  in  it ;  it  is  machinery  suggested  and  employed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  proportion  as  it  coases  to  be  that,  it  comes  within  the 
grasp  of  the  foes  enumerated  in  our  topic.  The  best  have  degenerated 
into  the  bad,  and  that  doctrine  of  possible  decline  from  grace  which 
we  use  to  warn  the  people  against  personal  backsliding,  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  movement  here  represented.  The  equator  may  never 
move  up  to  the  poles ;  but  icebergs  and  cold  seas  may  flow  down  to 
it,  until  the  warmth  of  the  girdle  of  the  earth  is  gone.  It  may  be 
still  in  geography  called  the  equator,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  torrid 
zone.  So  Methodism  may  retain  its  title  and  place  among  the  sects 
after  it  has  lost  its  original  quality.  Apostolic  Churches  rotted  in 
unsoundness,  and  were  buried  as  decaying  corpses,  and  a  later  apostle 
may  have  started  a  movement  whose  monument  will  record  its  death. 
To  prevent  that  possible  result,  great  care  must  be  used  to  keep  up 
the  spiritual  tone.  Against  malaria  the  best  resistance  is  highest 
•ritahty.  Against  worldliness  we  need  more  than  legislation — there 
must  be  inspiration.  If  enou^^h  of  the  air  from  Beulah-land  blows 
through  onr  Zion  it  will  dissipate  the  miasma  and  invigorate  the 
disciples.  Otherwise  we  may  have  express  laws  forbidding  certain 
indulgences  with  many  of  our  followers  openly  breaking  these  regu- 
lations, and  no  power  to  enforce  the  discipline.  The  law  remedy  is 
not  80  good  as  the  life  remedy.  Get  the  power  of  life  in  the  souls  on 
our  lists,  and  the  power  of  death  has  no  place.  Instead  of  merely 
making  fences  to  keep  out  the  cold,  we  should  also  build  larger  fires. 
It  is  not  easy  to  precisely  locate  and  define  worldliness,  any  more  than 
the  physician  can  the  invisible  seeds  of  ailments,  while  its  effects  are 
well  known.  It  is  a  malaria  constantly  attacking  an  earnest  Chris- 
tianity, to  find  or  make  a  spot  of  weakness  where  it  can  deposit  itself 
and  work  destruction.  Good  as  Methodism  may  be  as  a  home  for  the 
soul,  it  furnishes  no  paradise  so  fair  that  the  foulness  and  fascinatiou 
of  the  serpent  are  not  there.  Our  members  and  ministers  are  tempted, 
and  sometimes  fall.  These  sad  specimens  suggest  that  all  are  in 
jeopardy  every  hour.  Worldliness  waits  to  pour  into  the  Church,  like 
the  muddy  Missouri  river  into  the  clear  Mississippi,  increasing  the 
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volume  while  ending  its  clearness.  Lot  the  world  be  talien  into  the 
Church  as  the  world,  and  the  partnership  will  make  us  a  vast  com- 
bination, but  we  shall  have  the  colour  of  earthhness.  Worldliness, 
however,  does  not  wait  to  seize  the  whole  Church  or  the  whole  mau 
at  once.  It  mixes  our  motives,  and  often  combines  ritualistic  regu- 
larity with  actual  carnality.  There  are  professors  of  rehgion  who 
sparkle  like  an  off-colour  diamond ;  the  taint  is  there  with  all  the 
brilliance ;  they  have  lost  the  perfection  of  purity,  and  are  not  gems 
of  the  first  water.  I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  exhibit  tlie  easy 
approaches  by  which  worldliness  gains  its  victories,  nor  how  forms 
become  formalism,  and  recreation  passes  into  sinful  amusement. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  I  consider  worldliness  to  bs  the  spirit  of 
which  formality  is  the  religious  sham,  and  improper  amusements  the 
coarse  carnal  expression.  Ay,  sirs,  formahsm  might  be  classed  as  an 
improper  amusement,  in  which  the  soul  toys  with  eternal  things  to 
divert  itself,  often  sadly  succeeding.  Worldhness  is  the  main  stock 
well  put  in  the  middle  of  the  topic,  and  the  others  the  right  and  left 
branches.  Methodism  began  as  a  living  protest  against  the  very  evils 
we  now  contemplate.  Shall  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  fathers  become 
a  tame  objection  in  their  descendants  ?  Will  we  move  along  that 
cycle  by  which  even  religious  movements  proceed,  until  our  intensity 
will  die  into  quiet  subjection  to  sin  ?  We  are  a  quickened  Church 
with  true  life.  The  Reformation  gave  us  back  the  heavenly  truth; 
the  Wesleyan  revival  kindled  anew  the  holy  fire.  The  work  under 
Luther  left  some  of  the  rags  of  Bitualism  ;  the  Methodist  awakening 
was  to  put  those  rags  where  they  belonged — in  the  waste-basket. 
Pity  if  we  are  to  go  there  to  get  improvements  and  decorations  for 
our  services.  There  is  a  request  for  us  so  to  do.  Our  services  are 
said  to  be  so  bare.  We  are  losing  adherents  because  our  performances 
are  not  so  attractive  as  some  rival  churchly  show.  We  must  go  into 
the  ornamental  art  and  embellish  our  worship.  Behold  Methodism, 
a  factory  for  tinsel,  and  her  ministers  up  to  the  latest  fashions  in 
Church  millinery  I  Fine  art  may  have  its  place,  but  it  touches  another 
side  of  our  nature  than  that  out  of  which  spiritual  adoration  springs. 
It  is  a  question  whether  in  aping  the  splendour  of  structure  and 
service  of  other  Churches  we  are  not  only  inviting  spiritual  decay, 
but  already  exhibiting  it.  When  the  pulpit  does  not  supply  enough 
of  royal  truth,  so  royal  as  to  rule  the  soul,  there  must  be  called  in 
a  host  of  supplementary  frivolities  to  give  a  show  of  greatness  to  the 
services.  Give  the  congregation  rhetorical  puffs,  although  you  call 
them  sermons,  and  they  will  want,  as  a  fitting  accompaniment,  the 
chaff  of  ceremonies.  I  have  wearied  of  this  talk,  that  Methodism,  to 
save  its  children,  must  employ  more  winsome  signs  and  sounds.  If 
we  only  hold  them  to  us  by  such  influences  as  the  elegant  routine  of 
the  sanctuary,  it  will  not  matter  much  to  genuine  Methodism  if  they 
go  away.     Such  discipleu  in  name  are  the  dead-weight  of  our  orgaui- 
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sations.  It  must  be  admitted  there  is  a  formalism  without  enacted 
forms.  Formalism  is  not  a  book;  it  is  a  state  of  the  heart.  The 
Btereotj'ped  sentences  of  the  ritual  can  never  be  more  stagnant  and 
Btenchful  than  some  so-called  extemporaneous  expressions.  There 
may  be  a  formalism  that  knows  just  how  to  excite  its  emotions  so  as 
to  produce  effervescence,  and  a  shout  may  be  as  mechanical  as  the 
dreary  droning  of  a  sing-song  liturgist.  We  watch  the  gates  from 
Rome  as  if  all  peril  must  come  that  way,  whereas  we  mny  lose  that 
faith  and  fervour  through  which  alone  our  service  can  be  acceptable. 
Any  religious  service  that  does  not  carry  spiritual  help  to  those  within 
Its  limits  is  a  specimen  of  formalism,  so  that  this  peril  may  occur 
at  any  time  when  the  faith  needful  to  bring  the  quickening  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  absent.  Without  crucifix  or  candles  there  may  be 
coldness ;  without  choirs,  no  melody  of  the  spirit ;  without  robes, 
clerical  acting.  Formalism  is  the  skeleton  of  religion,  and  whenever 
the  life  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  present,  the  service  is  always  that 
skeleton.  Concerning  the  last  danger,  our  Churches  need  to  be  warned 
against  a  compromise  they  are  inclined  to  make.  Admitting  the  need 
of  amusements,  the  Church  is  beginning  in  places  to  allow  its  duty  is 
to  provide  diversions  for  its  members.  Once  grant  that  entertainments 
are  the  legitimate  business  of  Zion,  and  our  churches  become  unequal 
rivals  to  the  theatre  and  circus.  Having  started  an  appetite,  are  we  not 
to  blame  if,  in  their  desire  to  see  the  best,  the  people  go  to  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  ? — make  our  churches  places  of  diversion,  and  give  the 
people  a  taste  of  the  skim  milk  we  serve  ;  and  we  should  be  silent,  save 
to  ask  God's  mercy  for  ourselves,  when  they  go  where  they  can  get  the 
cream.  A  piece  of  an  opera  lamely  performed  by  a  choir  may  send 
some  of  the  congregation  the  next  night  to  where  it  wiU  be  better  sung. 
The  mass  music  used  in  the  cathedral  of  Methodism  may  be  improving 
to  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  but  we  had  supposed  the  mission  of  the 
Church  was  with  their  hearts.  There  is  a  peril  that  in  our  reaction 
from  asceticism  we  shall  get  over  to  indulgence,  and  our  members 
ceasing  to  be  Puritans  will  become  Parisians.  Then  our  gates  will  be 
wide  as  the  world,  and  our  courts  crowded  with  unconverted  retainers 
wishing  to  share  in  the  profit  of  our  popularity.  In  our  haste  to  be 
great,  we  have  allowed  too  many  to  be  enrolled  whose  only  fitness  is 
their  ability  to  pay  their,  dues  and  increase  the  respectabilities  of  the 
organisation.  For  churches,  like  London  tradesmen,  like  to  announce 
that  they  are  patronised  by  the  Court  and  nobility.  The  question  of 
increase  should  be  most  of  all  i\,  question  of  quality.  If  we  add  ten 
thousand  to  our  census,  ten  thousand  what?  If  ten  thousand  half- 
hearted, world-loving  members,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  we  thus  multiply. 
Better  one  David  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  than  many  Gohaths,  great 
only  in  the  flesh,.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  we  shall  so  improve 
the  size  of  our  edifices  and  agencies,  in  a  carnal  competition  with  other 
Beets,  that  we  must  bid  for  wealth  at  its  own  terms  and  accept  money 
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made  by  intense  selfishness,  flattering  its  owner's  vanity,  and  allow 
•worldlinesa  to  rule  in  Zion  ?  Farewell,  then,  said  Wesley,  to  doctrine 
and  discipline.  In  fact  there  is  a  chance,  against  which  we  do  well  to 
take  heed,  that  hardy,  heroic  Methodism  may  become  so  fiiibby  and 
pulseless  in  its  effeminate  sons,  that  they  will  hold  an  ideal  in  which 
goodness  is  merely  a  dainty  wish,  and  to  be  in  the  Church  only  to 
confess  the  sentiments  of  a  kid-gloved  perfumed  dilettantism.  Already 
as  a  sign  of  progress,  it  is  said,  Methodists  have  abandoned  their 
oddities  until  you  cannot  tell  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  some  of  them 
cannot  tell  themselve&.  When  that  is  true,  and  we  have  dropped  to 
the  level  of  an  infirm  religion,  we  should  leave  off  this  name,  for  if 
Methodism  means  anything,  it  is  to  be  unspotted  from  the  world,  the 
Lord's  peculiar  people.  Keep  out  worldlinesa  by  keeping  in  the  life  of 
the  Spirit,  and  then  we  shall  have  none  of  the  pretence  of  mere  cere 
moniahsm,  or  cravi;      "  r  thi?  nonsense  of  clowuishness. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson  fW  ."  it  :  Methodist)  said  :  If  all  religious  people 
would  be  80  little  worldly  as  to  >,'ive  upon  system  to  the  work  of  God  we 
should  have  no  diflficulfy  about  retrenchment  or  in  any  other  way  ;  but  our 
committees  would  meet  (  th«r  for  Uk'  purpose  of  allocating  the  money 
instead  of  for  devising  mi  ;\nti  c;  beg^iii  „•.  And  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  so? 
It  is  not  so  because  of  one  word  ia  ihis  .  (olution,  namely,  the  perils 
of  worldliness.  What  is  worldlinesa  ?  Worldlinesa  is  liking  the  world. 
I  am  a  Yorkshireman,  and  am  entitled  to  use  the  word  in  the  sense  tl>e 
Yorkshiremen  use  it.  What  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  it  is  the  love 
of  money  that  makes  the  people  love  the  world  too  well.  Why  do  they 
grasp  the  money  and  keep  it  too  tight  ?  Because  they  think  of  increasing 
their  expenditure  aa  their  income  risea,  so  that  they  may  get  a  better  social 
position  and  work  upwarda,  and  have  more  pleasure  and  comfort.  Many 
years  ago  I  read  Gold  and  the  Gospel,  which  many  of  you  have  read,  and  I 
conceive  that  the  cure  for  all  thia  is  that  every  one  of  us  should,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  arrange  our  true  position,  and  settle  what  our  systematic 
giving  is.  Then  our  ministers  would  not  have  to  beg  as  they  have  now  to 
do,  and  our  superintendents  would  not  have  to  go  round  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions, saying,  "  We  shall  lose  the  guineas  if  we  do  not  put  in  our  personal 
appearance."  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  any  one  that  they  should  give  ten 
per  cent.,  or  any  other  amount,  but  they  should  look  to  their  incomes,  and 
realise  how  much  they  owe  to  God.  I  knew  a  case  where  a  man  devoted 
ten  per  cent,  to  God.  He  had  £500  a  year ;  £50  for  God,  and  £450  for 
himself.  Then  his  income  got  up  to  £5,000 ;  £4,500  for  himself,  and  £500 
for  God  ;  but  he  said,  "  I  cannot  afford  £500  ;  it  is  too  much."  He  ought 
to  have  said,  "  There  was  £450  left  to  me  :  now  there  is  £4,500  left  to  me : 
it  ia  too  much  left  to  me,  and  I  must  increase  the  percentage  to  God." 
There  ia  a  great  mistake  in  not  having  good  book-keeping.  People  do  not 
put  down  what  they  give  and  what  they  ought  to  give.  Some  persons  say, 
"  Oh,  I  give  plenty  away."  I  say  to  them,  "  Put  it  down  for  one  year 
carefully,  and  you  will  see  it  is  rather  less  than  you  expected  it  to  be ; 
therefore,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  more."  Many  of  us  are  continually 
taking  chairs  at  missionary  meetinga,  and  other  places.  Every  time  I  take 
a  chair  I  take  up  part  of  my  time  in  appealing  to  them  to  give  ayatemati- 
cally,  because  I  feel  that  if  I  can  convert  one  young  fellow  when  I  take 
that  chair,  when  I  rest  from  my  labours  my  good  works  will  follow  me  in 
the  way  in  which  he  perpetuates  thp  example.    Now  I  hope  we  shall  make 
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np  onr  mincls  that  it  is  riglit  to  look  at  this  thing  conscientionsly,  and  that 
we  may  feel  it  is  not  going  too  much  into  the  Jewish  system,  as  some  say, 
but  that  we  may  feel  we  owe  much  more,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  our 
epitaph  to  be  written,  those  wiio  do  it  for  us  may  be  able  to  say,  "  That  I 
have  I  lost  ;  that  I  gave  I  have,"  that  when  we  die  we  may  be  received 
into  everlasting  habitations.  Personally  I  feel  there  is  far  too  little 
made  of  the  giving  and  the  appeals  and  begging.  Our  ministers  arc  far  too 
little  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  us,  and  seem  to  be  afraid  of  putting  these 
claims  before  us  ;  but  1  hope  that  we  laymen  may  recognise  our  responsi- 
bility, and  be  determined  tc  do  all  we  can  to  get  ourselves  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  so  that  we  may  have  the  joy  of  giving  part  to  God.  God  gives  us 
power  to  get  the  wealth  :  let  us  give  back  a  proportion  to  Him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  propose  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  improper  amusements.  I  consider  that  to  be  as  important 
a  topic  as  any  that  has  been  presented,  practically  considered.  I  hold  that 
the  Church  ought  not  to  frown  on  innocent  amusements.  I  hold  that 
essays  and  sermons  that  have  an  ascetic  sound  will  not  save  the  young.  We 
ought  to  frown  upon  improper  amusements,  but  when  we  do  it  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  innocent  amusements.  Amusement 
is  natural  and  neceosaiy.  "  A  merry  heart,"  says  the  Word  of  God,  "  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine,"  and  such  a  heart  must  find  expression.  Methodism 
is  no  longer  isolated.  Its  young  people  may  be  in  the  general  society  of 
the  places  where  they  reside  according  to  their  position,  apart  from 
Methodism.  Now  then,  the  question  arises,  Shall  we  give  up  our  ancient 
opposition  to  card-playmg,  dancing,  and  theatre-going  ?  I  hold  that  we 
should  not,  because  certain  facts  are  obvious.  That  class  of  amusements 
occupies  the  minds  of  the  young,  so  that  they  do  not  and  will  not  think  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Take  away  those  amusements  from  them,  and  the 
natural  impulses  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  would  work  conviction  of 
sin.  Hence,  they  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  securing  the  conviction  and 
conversion  of  the  young.  Moreover,  when  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
is  convicted,  it  is  to  this  class  of  amusements,  one  or  all,  that  that  young 
man  or  woman  is  apt  to  turn  in  order  to  stifle  conviction.  That  is  a  fact,  I 
think,  which  will  be  attested  by  every  observer  in  this  body.  In  the  next 
place,  when  persons  are  soundly  and  thoroughly  concerted  after  deep  and 
genuine  conviction,  whether  long  endured  rv  for  'jut  a  brief  time,  yet 
essentially  pungent  and  deep — when  such  persouo  are  converted  it  requires 
no  argument  to  induce  them  to  turn  away  from  the  theatre,  the  dance,  and 
the  card-table.  That  is  a  fact  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions,  not  only 
with  us,  but  in  other  denominations.  The  most  devout  and  pious  Romun 
Catholic  has  no  sympathy  with  these  things  ;  the  most  devout  and  pious 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Lutheran  Church  have  no 
sympathy  with  them.  Another  fact  is,  that  you  can  scarcely  find  one 
spiritual  worker  in  any  denomination  that  is  in  sympathy  with  them. 
You  can  find  dress-parade  workers,  men  who  speak  well  on  anniversary  days, 
men  wiio  speak  well  when  they  are  in  the  front,  who  have  a  sympathy  with 
them,  hut  you  cannot  find  any  hard  worker  in  any  denominat  on  who  has  a 
sympathy  with  them.  Moreover,  when  the  liturgical  Church  wish  to  do  any 
positive  work  for  Christ,  thej-  interdict  these  things  ;  they  have  a  protracted 
meeting  for  forty  days  in  which  they  reap  their  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  that 
time  they  forbid  the  theatre,  dancing,  and  card-tfible.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact 
with  regard  to  them  that  in  rural  districts  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
Church  is  trying  to  do  its  very  best  work,  these  amusements  are  much  in  ita 
way,  and  often  it  is  a  convict,  the  issue  of  which  will  decide  whether 
religion  or  frivolity  will  prevail.  Yet  with  all  these  facts  the  subject  is  a 
difficult  one  to  handle,  because  dancing  is  not  wrong  in  itself ;  dramatic 
representations  are  not  essentially   wrong  ;  and  card-playing,  where  no 
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money  is  involved,  is  not  esRontially  wrone;.  Now,  then,  if  it  he  tnie  tliat 
these  ainiisenients  produce  theses  evil  effects  ixnd  yet  are  not  essdntially 
■wronp;,  tlie  thinp;  if  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difliculty.  What  can  we  do"? 
We  must  appeal  first  to  the  inlluence  of"  these  things  and  prove  it  to  the 
people.  Secondly,  we  tiiust  appeal  to  the  loss  of  moral  power  wliiih  they 
will  experience  it  they  practise  them.  We  must  show  them  that  the  world 
counts  it  a  large  gain  over  the  Christian  when  ho  dances,  or  plays  ciuds,  or 
is  seen  in  a  theatre  ;  and  we  must  bring  to  bear  a  moral  influence  upon  the 
young  which  will  hold  them  until  a  few  years  are  past,  for  this  is  a  question 
of  the  hoy,  the  girl,  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  young  lady.  It  is  folly 
for  ministers  to  stand  up  and  simply  say,  without  showing  why,  "Tlifse 
things  are  evil."  The  time  is  past  for  looking  a  young  man  or  a  youns? 
woman  in  the  face  and  saying,  "  You  are  on  the  road  to  hell  if  you  dance." 
We  cannot  make  that  kind  of  argument  tell  to-day.  We  must  show  the 
reason  why  the  Church  opposes  these  things.  We  are  met  by  some  of  our 
wealthy  members,  who  just  as  soon  us  they  get  rich  and  their  children  go 
into  society,  find  themselves  compelled,  as  they  think,  to  allow  things  tliut 
they  would  not  allow  when  they  were  poor.  What  are  wo  to  do  witli  these 
wealthy  members,  some  of  whom  are  as  good  as  Joseph  of  Arimathea  or 
Job,  except  in  these  particulars  ?  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  expostu- 
late with  them,  to  labour  with  them,  to  beseech  them,  to  show  them  the 
consequences ;  and  if  they  persist  in  disregarding  the  general  spirit  and 
rules  of  our  Church,  one  of  two  things  will  happen  if  we  are  faithful— 
either  they  will  get  weary  of  us  and  leave  us,  or  some  glorious  revival  will 
sweep  through  the  Church,  and  show  them  how  little  it  is  to  give  up  these 
things  for  the  glory  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile,  the  poorest  and  weakest 
thing  when  the  Church  is  dead  and  almost  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  is  for 
the  minister  to  stand  up  amidst  those  ancient  mariners  who  are  moving  it 
around  and  doing  it  without  any  life,  and  say  that  these  things  are  the 
unpardonable  sin.  It  is  better  to  go  down  beneath  to  build  up  the  work  of 
God,  and  bring  about  such  a  revival  of  the  people  that  they  will  throw 
these  things  off.  But  a  bad  case  must  be  treated  with  authority,  and  when 
a  lejiding  member  says,  "  I  shall  dance,  and  you  cannot  fcelp  me  ;  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre,  and  you  cannot  «itop  me  ;  I  shall  play  cards,  and  I  will  do  so 
before  you  ;"  then  there  is  one  thing  which  must  be  considered — that  man's 
money  or  the  glory  of  Methodism. 

Rev.  E.  Chew  (Methodist  Free  Church)  :  Sir,  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  that  can  come  before  this  Conference,  and  the 
delicacy  very  much  arisef  m  my  judgment  from  drawing  the  line— where 
do  innocent  amusements  t-nd  and  vicious  amusements  begin  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  a  very  oelicate  and  difficult  point  to  settle,  and  we  should 
not  make  a  great  deal  <lepend  upon  exactitude  of  definition.  I  think  there 
is  an  intimate  conne/.tion  between  the  formality  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  to-day,  ond  worldliness  and  dangerous  amusements.  I  beUeve 
that  one  way  of  settling  the  question  would  be  to  afford  in  our  religious 
exercises  and  ordiiiances  a  fair  amount  of  legitimate  inward  excitement  for 
those  who  attend.  If  we  have  a  very  great  deal  of  formality  in  connec- 
tion with  our  r/.iigious  observances — formality  in  the  pulpit,  formality  in 
the  pew,  formaiity  at  the  Lord's  Table,  formality  running  through  every- 
thing that  we  lio,  and  almost  everything  that  we  say,  and  this  formality 
stiffening  its>.lf  into  that  which  is  stereotyped,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any 
other  result  than  that  people  who  have  affections  and  sympathies  will 
seek  excitement  in  some  other  way.  It  seems  to  me  that,  ii  we  look  back 
on  the  history  of  Methodism,  when  the  spiritual  excitement  was  str-^^gest, 
and  when  it  manifested  itself  in  all  its  ordinances  and  all  its  arrangements, 
the  ten'^ency  to  unhealthy  excitement  was  correspondingly  weak  ;  and, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  can  throw  healthy  excitement  into  all  our  arrange- 
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ments,  in  thnt  proportion  flhal!  wo  check  the  tendency  to  unhealthy  oxcitc- 
iiient  aud  vicious  iimuseinent.  1  nhould  lilie,  therefore,  as  far  us  possible, 
for  us  to  make  all  our  ordinunooH  and  means  to  some  extent  cxcitinf?.  I  do 
not  believe  in  unreasonable  cxcitiment,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of 
mere  animal  excitement,  but  I  do  believo  in  that  kind  of  freedom  and 
freshness  uiid  ease  in  connection  with  preachinpj,  and  every  other  ordinance, 
tliiit  will  ttfl'ord  a  really  healthful  stimulus  to  the  best  feelinps  of  our 
hearts ;  and  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  doing  that,  I  believe  we  shall,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  arrest  the  tendency  to  unhealthful  excitement  and 
improper  amusement.  I  have  observea  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
that  in  proportion  as  people  attend  those  means  of  f^race  that  api)eal  to  the 
ailectiona  considerably,  the  leas  are  they  inclined  to  go  out  into  un- 
healthy excitement.  If  we  look  at  our  prayer-meeting,  our  love-feast,  or 
band-meeting,  and  if  in  these  meetings  a  good,  healthful  spirit  prevails,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  people  that  are  accustomed  to  attend  them  are  not 
tiiose  that  generally  go  after  worldly  excitement.  If  wo  can  bring  that 
kind  of  spiritual  influence  to  bear  upon  the  people  to  a  larger  extent  in  all 
our  ordinances  and  arrangements,  I  believe  we  shall  do  a  great  deal 
practiciilly  (perhaps  not  theoretically)  to  determine  the  difference  between 
healthful  and  unhealthful  excitement,  and  shall  do  a  good  deal  to  remove 
that  feeling  of  worldliness  in  the  heart  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Rev.  Du.  Rigq  :  Let  mo  say  one  word.  I  think  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  we  have  begim  of  late  years  to  organise 
entertainments  for  our  young  people  of  tender  years  which  cannot  but 
demoralise  them  ;  that  under  the  plea  of  saving  them  from  the  temptations 
of  the  public-house  and  other  things  in  the  evening,  we  prepare  for  them 
amusements  often  less  intellectual,  and  not  less  demoralising,  than  they 
might  meet  with  if  they  Went  to  the  penny  theatre.  I  speak  of  what  I 
know.  For  children  to  have  a  certain  sort  of  miserable,  wretched,  inferior 
play-acting  brought  before  their  view  on  the  boards  of  our  Sunday-schools, 
and  that  under  the  sanction  of  Band  of  Hope  committees,  is  for  the 
Church  to  give  sanction  to  a  form  of  demoralisation  infinitely  worse  than 
could  attach  to  a  better-class  theatre.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  how 
it  may  be  with  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  to  a  most  perilous  and 
alarming  extent.  I  do  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  that  every  minister  will  be 
prepared  to  bear  whatever  brunt  he  may  have  to  bear  in  putting  this  down, 
and  that  all  trustees  will  refuse  to  allow  their  places  of  worship  to  be  used 
for  the  performance  of  any  such  miserable  and  demoralising  representa- 
tions and  entertainments  as  these.     " 

Rev.  G.  Bowden  :  Dr.  Chalmers  said,  "  Fill  a  man's  heart  with  the  love 
of  God,  and  let  him  do  what  he  pleases."  This  position  is  true  on  amuse- 
ments. There  is  a  border  land  in  which  there  may  be  much  difference  of 
action.  Each  man  must  be  "  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  That 
which  is  right  for  one  man  may  be  wrong  for  another,  and  that  Avhich  is 
rijjht  for  the  same  man  at  one  time  might  be  wrong  at  another.  That 
which  may  be  a  duty  to  the  man  nervously  unstrung,  may  be  a  sin  for  the 
same  man  in  full  health.  That  which  draws  from  the  home,  making  an 
evening  there  insipid  and  dry,  is  an  evil ;  while  the  same  thing  if  it  keep 
the  children  together,  and  niii  cs  the  evening  at  home  bright  and  attractive, 
may  be  a  good.  We  should  test  eacli  by  asking.  What  are  its  a^Mitiations  f 
Is  it  associated  with  dulled  spiritual  sensibilities,  with  neglect  of  the  Bible 
and  closet,  with  people  of  low  spiritual  life  or  of  none  at  all,  be  assured  it 
leads  to  evil  results.  If  it  is  associated  with  violations  of  the  seventh  Com- 
mandment, with  gambling  or  other  forms  of  manifest  wrong,  be  assured  it 
produces,  it  fosters  these  evils.  Ask  further.  What  are  its  ten/fencies  f  To 
ascertain  these  seek  the  perfect  form  of  it.    Is  it  found  on  the  stage  ?    Is 
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it  in  the  pfimMing  saloon  ?  IJo  sure  Unit  if  you  clipviali  the  ta»ftn  in  a 
Band  of  Hope  meeting  or  by  private  theatricals  in  the  home,  you  will  fmil 
the  taste  yon  have  formed  will  seek  the  more  perfect  form  of  tiiat  wliicli 
you  have  cherished.  This  I  have  found  in  my  ministry,  when  H«('kin,<r  iliu 
conversion  of  the  children  of  our  people.  When  the.family  dlHciplint;  on 
these  questions  has  been  good,  I  have  seen  all  the  children  brought  to 
Jesus.  Where  that  discipline  has  been  lax,  the  same  pastoral  care  lum 
produced  only  partial  success.  If  we  let  the  world  in  among  us  we  sjmll 
not  gain  the  young  hy  it — "  Satan  will  not  cast  out  Satan."  The  follies  of 
the  world  will  not  bnng  young  people  to  a  true  conversion. 

Bishop  Peck  :  If  the  Church  join  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  tell  tlie 
value  of  inducing  the  world  to  join  the  Church.  The  two  thini^'s  are 
separate.  I  have  in  my  own  experience  found  out  that  the  Relf-fleiiyin<,' 
people,  and  not  the  dancing  people,  made  Methodism ;  and  they  are  the 
only  people  who  can  preserve  it  and  develop  it.  We  can  in  fashioniible 
enjoyments  and  amusements  make  something,  but  we  cannot  mitke  Metho- 
dism, and,  if  novelties  prevail,  it  is  essentially  marred  and  finally  has  lost 
its  power.  As  a  pastor  I  have  grappled  with  this  question,  and  in  one  wiiy 
have  completely  succeeded.  I  haa  some  two  hundred  or  more  younf,' 
people  in  one  of  the  churches  of  which  I  was  pastor.  I  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  people,  and  they  were  my  particular  friends  from  the 
least  to  the  largest.  One  night  in  the  week  I  had  in  the  church,  under  the 
idea  of  making  the  church  the  loved  home  of  my  young  people,  class- 
meetings  that  were  very  lively  and  spiritual,  and  great  and  glorious  prayer- 
meetings,  and  the  young  people  generally  were  delighted  to  get  there  if 
they  could.  Then  I  had  on  one  night  in  the  week  a  choice  musical 
entertainment,  prepared  by  the  young  people  themselves,  all  of  whose 
talents  were  brought  out,  and  our  lecture-room  was  crowded.  Then  I  had 
one  night  in  the  week  given  up  to  the  study  of  profane  history,  under  a 
competent  teacher ;  and  one  night  was  devoted  to  a  society  for  discussions 
and  mutual  improvement,  which  became  so  strong  that  it  included  at  least 
eleven  young  lawyers  from  the  City  who  were  not  members  of  our  church. 
Now,  to  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  more  of  these  evening  gathering!)  our 
young  people  came  ;  those  who  could  not  come  to  all  came  to  such  as  they 
could,  and  the  church  became  the  beautiful  and  joyous  home  of  young  and 
old.    That,  sir,  was  my  remedy. 

Eev.  Bishop  Joseph  P.  Thompson  (African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church)  then  read  the  following  paper  on  Possible 
Peiils  of  Methodism  from  Innovatians  u^mi  Established  Methodistic 
Usages  and  Institutions. 

Dear  Fathers  and  Brktiiren, — In  accepting  the  position  to  write  on 
certain  phases  of  the  perils  of  Methodism,  which  haa  been  assigned  to 
me,  I  would  say  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  congenial  to  have 
spoken  of  the  triumphs  of  Methodism,  and  of  her  wonderfully  hopeful 
future,  i  a  the  good  providence  of  God,  yet  to  be  achieved.  Still,  those 
achieve ixients  wDl  not  be  realised  without  the  greatest  possible  evidence 
of  the  perils.  A  gallant  ship  traversing  the  ocean  should  be  manned 
by  a  hopeful,  yet  cautious,  crew,  so  that  hope  may  be  duly  chastened 
and  ^visely  directed  by  the  voice  of  caution.  Methodism,  it  hath  been 
BsAil,  is  the  child  of  Providence,  and  of  that  branch  of  our  beloved 
Afticau  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  which  I  represent  tliis  is 
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emphatically  true.  We  rojoico  to  have  Hprung  from  so  noble  a  stock, 
and  tlio  names  of  tlie  WcHleys  and  fletcUers,  of  Clarke  and  Watson, 
will  by  us  ever  be  revered. 

Innovating  perils  to  Methodist  nsagcs  and  institutions  may  be 
classified  as  positive  and  negative ;  or,  those  which  come  from  active 
encroachmeuts  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  which  result 
from  inattention  or  indifference  tr-.  her  established  usages  and  iu- 
Btitutions. 

Let  us  first  regard  some  of  the  encroachments  of  a  positive 
character : — 

Innovations  of  the  Appointing  Pmoer. — This  "time-honoured"  and 
highly-important  institution  for  the  conservation  of  the  itinerancy  is 
greatly  imperilled.  From  the  fou.'idation  of  Methodism  there  has 
been  a  clearly-dofinod  and  authoritative  appointing  power.  Whether 
that  appointing  power  was  lodged  in  one  person,  or  in  several, 
Methodism  has  recognised  itB  authurity  and  realised  its  great  utility. 
That  power  has  not  been  wielded  proudly  or  arbitrarily,  but  has 
nevertheless  betin  decisive. 

It  has  sought  to  be  well  informed  of  the  wants  of  the  churches,  and 
of  the  men  best  adapted  to  supply  Ihosf  various  wants,  and  to  have  no 
other  motive  than  an  *'  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God,"  or,  using  the 
phrase,  "  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right  places."  It  would  have 
been  surprising  if  there  should  not  liave  been  an  occasional  "  misfit ; " 
but  these,  it  must  be  conceded,  have  been  the  rare  exceptions.  The 
wonderful  success  of  the  system  demonstrates,  beye>nd  question,  its 
wisdom,  and  that  it  has  the  Divine  uanction.  To  an  alarming  extent 
this  appointing  power  is  allowed  to  rest  but  in  a  nominal  degree  with 
those  who  are  called  by  the  Church,  and  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
its  exercise.  A  small  segment  of  au  individual  church,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, a  single  member  of  a  congregation,  names  the  preacher 
demanded  for  its  pulpit.  But  limit'id  opportunities  for  knowing  the 
preacher  may  be  possessed  by  those  making  this  demand.  It  may  find 
expression,  too,  through  those  in  the  individual  church  not  best  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  its  real  need. 

The  demand  reaches  the  appointing  power  vnth  such  an  emphasis  as 
to  generally  ensure  compliance.  The  a])pointing  power  is,  therefore,  so 
fettered  that  it  becomes  but  a  "  macliine  "  to  record  the  expressions  of 
those  who  are  likely  not  to  be  best  informed.  If  the  request  is  not 
complied  with,  dissatisfaction  ensues,  and  alienations  are  engendered. 
Is  it  not  true  that  one  weaxthy  laymaii  often  decides  who  the  preacher 
shall  be  ?  Though  there  may  be  many  ministers  who  could  have  ably 
filled  the  pulpits,  surrounded  by  such  exactions,  and  the  accepted 
supply  is  limited  to  so  very  narrow  a  compass,  that  it  results  in  injury 
both  to  that  church  and  the  individual  society,  and  to  the  best  interest 
of  cor  common  itinerancy.  If  onr  time  would  permit,  the  evils  arising 
rom  this  tendency  could  be  much  more  fully  set  forth.    Bat,  fathers 
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and  brethren,  we  greatly  deplore  tins  evil,  and  can  see  no  benefit  to !» 
realiaed  to  MethoiliHm  from  an  innovation  of  tbia  character. 

Innovations  on  the  Class-room. — In  the  history  of  ProteHtantism  God 
has  been  pleased  to  set  His  seal  of  approval  on  a  'witnosHing  Church. 
The  Revelator  declares  of  those  who  were  seen  about  the  throne  tlnvt 
they  overcame  ••  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  tlicir 
testimony."  The  diminution  of  force,  fervour,  and  membcrM  in  the 
class-room  has  its  root  in  the  growing  disinclination  to  8pcak  of 
personal  religious  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  statement  of 
the  work  of  God  in  the  soul  were  more  general,  the  revival  of  class- 
meetings  would  surely  follow.  In  the  good  olden  way,  nothing  was 
more  effectual  for  the  Gospel  than  for  the  Methodist  preaclier  to  put 
the  climax  on  the  well-deUvered  sermon  by  the  narration  of  religious 
experience.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  sentimental  modesty 
which  carefully  eliminates  from  public  discourses  all  reference  to  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  soul.  Methodism  has  made  much  of  GbriKtian 
experience,  and  must  not  cease  so  to  do  if  she  would  realise  the  fulfil- 
meut  of  her  great  mission. 

We,  therefore,  deprecate  that  form  of  innovation  upon  the  class- 
meetings,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  which  leads  our  people  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  both  specially  important  and  obligatory  to  attend  to  this 
form  of  service.  Attendance  thereon  was  at  first,  and  ever  should  be, 
strictly  observed  as  a  test  of  membership.  Methodism  cannot  afford 
to  tolerate  the  broad-spread  tendency  of  an  innovation  so  great  that 
it  looks  to  nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  class-meeting. 

The  Relaxation  of  Discipline. — Turning  now  from  the  contemplation 
of  positive  innovations  upon  our  institutions,  let  us  regiurd  briefly  some 
innovations  by  neglect  of  Methodist  usage.  Prominent  among  these, 
and  very  broad  in  its  operations,  is  the  neglect  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Discipline.  All  of  us  know  full  well  how  careful  Mr.  Wesley  was 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  discipline.  If  he  dismembered  the 
Church,  and  for  a  moment  sent  consternation  in  the  midst  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood, little  cared  he  if  the  cause  of  God  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  the  Discipline  demanded  it.  Particular  care  was  then 
given  as  to  who  were  received  into  the  Church,  and  no  less  attention 
bestowed  upon  those  who  had  entered. 

Now,  some  preachers  of  prominence  proudly  proclaim  that  during  the 
years  of  their  administration  they  have  never  had  a  Church  trial.  There 
is  a  laxness  as  to  who  are  admitted,  and  as  to  who  remain  within  the 
fold.  Though  some  seem  to  take  pride  in  inveighing  against  our  impor- 
tant doctrines,  none  are  called  to  account — inofficial  or  official  members. 
The  Press  and  the  Pulpit  indulge  in  this  with  equal  impunity.  This 
could  not  have  been  practised  once,  and  cannot  now  be  allowed  with 
any  degree  of  safety.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  godly  assembly,  anything 
could  be  done  or  devised  by  which  the  discipline  of  Methodism  might 
be  more  carefully  enforced,  most  valuable,  indeed,  would  be  the  result. 
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The  Spirit  of  Caste, — You  wonld  Rcarcely  expect  me  to  conclude  those 
inpficstions  without  Homo  allunion  to  thiu  importuut  subject ;  uml  yet, 
dear  futliers  and  brethren,  understand  me  as  referring  quite  as  much 
to  a  spirit  of  caste  coming  upon  our  Methodism  among  the  whites  as 
between  the  coloured  people  and  the  whites.  We  rejoice  to  say  that 
tlie  old  jealousies  and  envyings  of  the  race  are  waning  with  the 
ge'  ^  abolition  of  slavery,  and  with  wise,  beneficent,  and  legal 
en  its  for  the  better  protection  and  couservatiou  of  the  coloured 

people.  The  amelioration  of  the  feeling  of  caste  in  this  direction  ia 
steadily  progressing.  There  is,  therefore,  for  my  people,  a  brighter  day 
dawning,  for  which  we  thank  Ood  and  take  courage. 

But  may  we  not  speak  of  the  tendency  to  separate  the  rich  from 
the  poor  in  Methodist  churches  in  many  of  our  groat  commercial 
centres  and  inland  cities  ?  What  means  this  tendency  to  build  expon- 
siTe  churches,  but  to  make  it  necessary,  as  Wesley  foresaw  it  would, 
that  we  should  specially  foster  rich  men,  whether  rich  iu  faith  towards 
God  or  not  ?  And  the  building  of  expensive  churches,  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  wealthy  people  therein,  on  the  one  hand,  means  the  building 
of  cliurchos  specially  for  the  poor,  and  the  endeavour  to  collect  them 
therein.  When  the  much-revered  Dr.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference,  was  in  America,  ho  was  called  to  preach 
the  'licatory  sermon  of  a  magnificent  Methodist  church.  Shortly 
a!  "d  he  alluded  to  the  large  outlay  which  had  been  expended  in 
t.  I'hat  beautiful  temple  to  its  completion,  and  accompanied  the 

statement  with  the  remark  that  the  brethren  of  the  locality  had  said, 
"Methodism  hereabouts  deserves  a  representative  church."  Upon 
hearing  this  quotation,  the  late  greatly-esteemed  Dr.  Durbiu  observed, 
"The  spirit  of  Methodism  is  her  best  representative."  The  spirit  of 
Methodism,  fathers  and  brethren,  is  directly  awakened  and  kept  alive 
by  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit ;  for  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that 
the  genius  of  Christianity  is  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  caste. 
This  growing  spirit  of  caste,  to  our  minds,  sufficiently  explains  the  loss 
of  the  hold  of  Methodism  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  You  will 
see,  therefore,  my  thought  is  that  the  congregations  of  our  white 
brcthreti  are  quite  as  much  in  danger  of  encroachments  from  this 
insidious  spirit  of  caste,  working  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  are 
the  congregations  among  our  own  people  of  colour,  growing  the  old  but 
enfeebled  spirit  of  caste  between  the  white  and  black.  It  should  ever 
be  the  glory  of  Methodism  that,  as  her  legions  of  worshippers  of  every 
clime  gather  round  her  altars,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  The  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all." 

And  now,  fathers  and  brethren,  "the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  which 
naketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow,"  be  with  yoa  alL    Amen. 
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address,  said :  Let  me  say,  at  1he  ontset,  I  do  not  entertain  tlio 
alarmist  views  •which  some  people  have  entertained  at  every  inno. 
vation,  as  it  may  be  called,  upon  some  of  our  MethodiHt  usages  and 
institutions.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  think,  that  many  of  our  present 
visages  were  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and  that  the  alterations  that  have 
been  made  in  some  of  our  institutions  and  usages,  so  far  from  bein" 
perilous,  have  produced  great  good  to  the  community.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  original  polity  of  Methodism  should  be  modified  in  after  times. 
That  polity  was  human,  and  everything  that  is  human  has  imperfec- 
tions in  it.  In  trying  times  those  imperfections  were  discovered,  and 
had  to  be  removed.  No  denomination  can  afford  to  confine  itself  to 
the  same  institutions  and  usages  throughout  all  ages ;  at  any  rate,  if  it 
do,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  must  degenerate.  Even  the  Conference 
itself,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  all  Methodist  bodies,  has  to  alter 
its  constitution  occasionally,  in  order  to  meet  the -growing  liberal 
tendency  of  the  age.  I  rejoice  in  that  innovation  in  the  Conference  of 
our  dear  brethren,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  has  given  the 
laymen  of  the  community  greater  power  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  This 
is  a  great  modern  innovation,  but  it  is  not  an  innovation  fraught  with 
peril :  it  is  one  that  will  bring,  I  believe,  great  good  to  that  great  body. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  done  good,  as  we  have  seen  in  that  magnificent 
outburst  of  Christian  charity — the  Thanksgiving  Fund.  This  is  only 
the  first  fruits  of  the  good  that  the  Church  will  reap  from  the  innova- 
tion. So  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Conference  is  maintained,  its 
supreme  and  final  authority,  no  peril  can  arise  from  giving  to  intelligent 
and  respectable  laymen  a  voice  in  the  presiding  councils  of  the  Con- 
ference. Another  Methodistic  usage  is  the  class-meeting.  This  is 
peculiarly  a  Methodist  institution,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  our 
glor>  and  our  pride.  It  has  been  the  means  of  spiritual  enlightenment, 
comfort,  and  strength  to  nearly  five  generations  of  Methodism.  And 
when  I  speak  about  the  benofits  of  class-meetings,  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  theory,  but  of  actual  experience,  I  became  a  member  of 
a  Methodist  class  when  I  wrr,  a  little  boy,  and  I  have  been  a  member 
of  a  class  ever  since.  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  class,  and  therefore  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  advantages 
of  class-meetings.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  repug- 
nance in  the  minds  of  our  more  cultured  members  to  meeting  in  class, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  men  entertain  different  views  as  to  the 
utility  of  such  meetings.  You  know  we  are  a  very  large  body,  and 
we  cannot  expect  a  large  body  of  members  to  think  alike.  We  must 
expect  a  variety  of  opinion  amongst  us,  and  cannot  let  one  man 
think  for  us  all.  That,  you  know,  is  the  Pope's  plan.  But  then  he 
does  not  find  it  to  succeed  very  well.  If  you  read  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  you  will  find  that  that  Church  has  been  riven  with  dissensions 
from  the  beginning  to  this  day  ;  and  if  you  will  read  the  history  of  the 
Popes  themselves  you  will  find  that  they  differ  largely ;  and  if  you  look 
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at  the  different  corporatiois  of  friars  and  monks  within  that  Church, 
you  will  find  that  every  separate  incorporation  is  an  embodiment  of  a 
new  idea.  Bn*^^  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  the  Methodist  class-meeting  shall  be  abolished,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  perils  that  had  come  to  Methodism,  and  no  true 
Methodist  would  contemplate  such  au  event  with  feelings  other  than 
tliose  of  deepest  sorrow  and  pain. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  other  denonjinations  around  us  are  feeling 
the  want  of  the  class-meeting,  what  will  be  said  of  us  if  we,  who  origi- 
nated that  important  service,  should  give  it  up  ?  A  few  Evangelical 
clergymen  in  this  country  in  the  Congregational  ministry  are  holding 
meetings  with  their  members  for  religious  converse,  for  the  reading  of 
the  Holj  Scriptures  and  for  prayers,  and  for  the  singing  of  the  hymns  of 
Sion.  Probably  no  one  who  re.id  or  heard  it  will  forget  that  charge — for 
it  deserves  to  be  called  by  that  name — that  was  given  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  at  Birmingham  by  that  foremost  of  Congregational 
ministers,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  setting  forth  not  only  the  advantages 
of  the  class-meeting,  but  urging  the  Methodists  to  hold  fast  to  this  old 
and  blessed  institution ;  and  in  the  recent  lecture  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  to  the  -Congregational  Union,  we  find  a  strong 
eulogy  on  Methodist  class-meetings.  No  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
class-meeting  depends  very  largely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. I  remember  hearing  the  late  Samuel  Coley  give  an  address  on 
the  advantages  of  the  Methodist  class-meeting,  and  he  urged,  I  believe, 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  singing  on  a  larger  scale  than 
is  now  practised  in  the  class-meetings,  and  he  urged  that  leaders 
should  give  up  asking  how  their  members  felt,  and  rather  ask  them 
wliat  they  had  been  doing  during  the  past  week,  so  that  the  class- 
meeting  might  be  the  means,  not  merely  of  telling  what  a  man  felt, 
but  that  he  might  give  a  report  of  his  work  for  God  and  his  Church 
during  the  week.  I  think  that  would  be  a  groat  improvement  in  the 
conducting  of  the  class-meetings.  I  care  very  little  about  the  manner  ; 
I  will  not  plead  for  any  particular  mode  or  manner  of  conducting  the 
class-meeting ;  but  I  plead  for  the  continuance  of  the  class-meeting, 
and  even  as  a  test  of  membership.  It  is  a  Scriptural  institution.  I 
will  not  try  to  prove  that.  I  have  not  time,  or  I  believe  I  could  if 
it  were  necessary.  It  is  not  only  Scriptural,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  social  instincts  of  our  nature.  Man  is  esstentially  a  social  being, 
and  the  class-meeting,  more  than  any  means  of  grace  I  know  of  in  this 
country — I  know  very  little  about  America — ministers  to  this  social 
tendency  of  our  nature.  Sir,  religion  is  not  a  selfish  thing.  No  man  is 
regarded,  or  ought  to  regard  himself,  as  having  a  separate  interest  in 
religion.  "  Look  not  every  one  upon  his  own  things,  but  every  one 
also  on  the  things  of  others."  "  Rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice  and 
weep  with  those  tlpat  weep."  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."     "  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbour  for  hia 
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good  to  edification,  for  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself."  But  wliere 
can  this  reciprocal  advantage  be  enjoyed  so  well  as  in  the  class-meeting, 
where  the  experience  of  one  is  the  property  of  all,  and  where  all  are 
benefited  from  the  common  stock  ? 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  ever  the  class-meeting  were 
done  away  with,  it  would  be  one  of  the  (greatest  perils  that  could  come 
to  the  Methodist  Church.  I  was  going  to  speak  about  mauy  other 
Methodist  usages,  but  the  time  is  passing  rapidly.  The  system  of 
itinerancy  has  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  at  a  previous 
session  of  this  Conference,  and  it  has  been  ably  handled.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  hope,  for  the  well-being  of  the  entire  body  of  Methodists 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  we  shall  keep  up  our  system  of 
itinerancy.  If  we  were  to  givo  it  up,  wo  should  weaken  that  con- 
nexional  sympathy  that  runs  throujjh  all  our  circuits,  and  through  all 
our  societies.  Give  up  itinerancy,  let  ministers  become  settled  pastors, 
and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  the  pastors  of  the  Church  would 
be  too  much  absorbed  with  their  own  schemes  to  have  any  large 
amount  of  sympathy  with  great  connexional  movements.  I  trust, 
however,  we  shall  hold  to  this  system.  Then  as  to  open-air  preaching 
— camp-meetings  I  think  you  call  them  in  America ;  indeed,  we  do  in 
England,  but  strictly  they  are  not  camp-meetings — you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  speak  in  favour  of  continuing  the  practice  of  open-air 
preaching  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Connexion  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  was  born  in  tfie  o])en  air.  It  began  through  a  day's 
prayer  and  exhortation  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Staffordshire,  and  it  has 
been  mainly  supported  by  open-air  preaching.  Many  of  our  honoured 
ministers  and  best  laymen  wei'O  converted  to  God  through  open-air 
preaching.  I  could  tell  you,  even,  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  heard 
our  preachers  in  the  open  air,  have  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it, 
and  have  left  that  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Church.  There  are  multitudes 
around  us  who  never  come  within  our  sanctuaries ;  we  must  carry  the 
Gospel  to  their  very  doors.  Tlum  I  hope  we  shall  never  give  up  the 
custom  of  plain,  earL^e ;,  pointed  evangelical  preaching  that  has  cha- 
racterised Methodist  p.  eachers  to  this  day.  If  we  should  ever  be  led, 
by  pride  of  learning  and  ^reat  social  position,  to  give  up  our  jjlain 
Methodist  preaching,  it  w-ijuld  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  whole 
Methodist  Church.  Our  young  ministers  especially  are  in  very  great 
danger  in  this  respect.  They  will  be  tempted  to  adapt  their  sermons 
to  the  more  cultured  of  their  hearers,  and  to  preach  pretty,  rather  than 
plain  and  pointed,  sermons.  Let  me  say  a  word  also  in  favour  of  sim- 
plicity of  life  among  the  members  of  our  Church.  You  have  heard 
something  recently  about  the  necessity  of  continuing  our  Methodistic 
simplicity.  Why,  when  I  was  a  young  man  Methodists  used  to  be 
known  even  by  the  mp,nner  in  which  they  dressed,  and  some  religious 
denominations  were  strict  enough  in  all  conscience  in  the  rules  pre- 
scribed for  the  dress  of  their  ministers.    However,  I  will  not  plead  for 
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any  particular  style  of  dressing,  either  for  ministers  or  laymei,  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  -world. 
"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world"  is  a  precept  that  we  Methodists 
cannot  afford  to  expunge  from  our  creed.  Our  mission  is  to  the  masses 
of  the  people ;  if  we  would  be  useful  to  the  masses,  we  must  preach  so 
that  they  can  understand  us,  in  language  that  is  plain  and  useful  for 
them,  thereby  imitating  our  Lord  and  Master  whom  the  common  people 
•'heard  gladly." 

Dr.  Marshall  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  I  must  say  that  I 
heartily  concur  with  nearly  all  Mr.  Cheeseman  has  said,  hut  there  is  one  tiling 
he  said  which  causes  me  sincere  and  profound  distrust  and  apprehension. 
He  said  that  the  denomination,  or  the  family  of  Methodism  to  which  he 
belongs,  was  born  in  the  open  air,  and  he  has  hopes  tlial  open-air  teaching 
will  continue.  If  open-air  preaching  is  to  give  birth  to  new  Methodist 
families,  I  pray  God  it  may  give  birth  to  no  more.  I  confess  that  I  have 
here  learned  a  great  deal  concerning  Methodism,  though  I  have  been 
preaching  some  fifty  years.  Above  all,  I  have  learuea  to  love  these 
Methodist  brethren.  I  would  to  God  we  could  carry  home  their  manner  of 
singing,  and  introduce  it  into  our  churches.  I  would  to  God  we  could 
carry  home  their  manner  of  class-meetings,  and  many  other  things.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  ask  myself,  ar.a  that  is,  Were  I  to  fcike  up  my  abode  in 
England,  would  I  be  a  Wesleyan  ?  I  doubt  if  I  could.  Since  I  have  been 
here  I  have  heard  a  ritual  service  that  occupies  an  hour  every  morning. 
If  that  was  done  in  America  it  would  be  said  of  us,  •'  Why,  you  are  not 
Methodists — you  are  really  Episcopalians.  What  is  the  use  of  your  main- 
taining a  separate  organisation  ?  You  are  virtually  Episcopalians."  So  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  do.  Then  I  turn  round  and  say,  "  Brother,  to  what 
part  of  the  family  of  Methodism  do  you  belong  ? "  and  the  reply  is,  "  I 
belong  to  the  Wesleyan  body,"  and  "  I  belong  to  the  United  Free  Church," 
and  "  I  to  the  Primitives,"  and  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  and  then 
another  brother  gets  up  and  makes  a  most  admirable  speech,  and  says  his 
people  wore  born  of  open-air  preaching,  and  so  it  seems  to  go  on,  and  the 
more  an  American  Methodist  comes  over  here  the  more  difficulty  he  will 
have,  and  the  only  chance  he  will  have  at  last  will  be  to  set  up  a 
denomination  of  his  own.  Now,  sir,  I  close  with  this  remark.  I  shall 
never  sit  in  such  a  Conference  again.  I  have  given  my  life,  from  boyhood, 
to  the  cause  of  my.Divine  Master.  I  only  grieve  that  I  have  not  a  hundred 
lives  to  give,  and  that  I  have  not  given  my  life  more  fully  to  it.  There  are 
brethren  here  that  have  witnessed  to  my  labours  for  many  years,  but,  oh  ! 
that  I  h'-d  more  years  to  give.  Bear  with  me,  then,  Christian  Wesleyan 
brethren,  if  I  say  to  you  in  this  mighty  realm,  unite  and  be  one.  Give  up 
a  little  on  this  side,  give  up  a  little  on  that,  as  we  expect  to  do  some  day 
iu  the  United  States.     God  grant  that  we  may  do  so  ! 

Uev.  H.  Gilmoue  (Primitive  Metlutdist)  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
this  particular  question  before  the  meeting  closes.  1  was  not  particularly 
interested  to  observe  all  the  points  mentioned  by  the  essayist,  in  which 
innovations  have  taken  place  in  the  -nstitutious  of  Methodism.  It  strikes 
nie  that  Methodism  had  its  origin,  and  has  been  successful,  because  it  has 
protested  against  strict  adherence  to  particular  forms  and  institutions,  and 
in  order  to  maintain  Methodism  we  ought  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  iu 
relation  to  the  particular  forms  of  the  expression  of  the  religious  life,  or  oui 
particular  modes  of  Church  government.  What  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  is,  to  maintain  the  spiritual  life  of  Methodism.  Why  should  we  not 
have  these  modification*  ?     We  do  not  suppose  that  those  who  adopted  the 
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present  customs  were  infallible.  We  allow  that  they  were  human,  and  we 
allow  further — at  least  I  do — that  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  did  not 
live  150  years  ago,  and  that  there  is  a  possibihty  of  men  being  born  in  this 
age,  who  may  be  at  any  rate  equal  to  the  men  who  were  born  150  years  ago 
and  they  might  suggest  some  variation  in  the  methods  for  the  expression  of 
the  religious  life.  I  hold  that  we  should  never  very  seriously  consider  any 
modification,  if  the  modification  is  demanded  by  the  religious  life  of  tlie 
community.  If  there  is  a  quick,  spiritual  life  in  a  Christian  Church,  it  will 
adjust  itself  to  the  demands  of  its  members  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  God  has  placed  them  ;  and  what  we  ought  to  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  is,  not  so  much  the  institutions  but  the  life  of  thp  Church  ;  that 
we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  modification  of  the  itinerancy  so  as 
to  admit  of  greater  pastoral  care  thao  we  in  this  country  have  yet  attained. 
I  hold  that  we  ought  to  have  such  a  modification  of  the  class-meetin}i; 
as  would  admit  the  atteudance  of  those  that  we  now  have  to  put  on  the 
Sacramental  Roll,  and  count  as  r  icramental  members  of  the  church.  I  am 
sure  of  this,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  spiritual,  the  most 
influential,  and  the  most  laborious  members  of  our  churches  cannot  accept 
the  class-meeting  as  it  is  ordinarily  held  by  Methodist  people,  and  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  modification  in  this  matter.  What  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about,  I  repeat,  is  not  the  particular  form  of  our  institutions,  but 
the  spiritual  life  that  is  maintained  in  our  churches  :  and  that  spiritual  life 
is  not  tested  by  strict  adherence  to  any  forms,  but  by  the  spirit  that  is 
manifested  by  the  members. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rigo  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  indeed  about  innovations,  because  we  do  not  know  how  far  one 
innovation  may  extend  in  its  intiuence.  I  entirely  diflr'er  from  those  who 
say  we  ought  easily,  or  without  the  greatest  possible  care,  to  make  any 
change  with  regard  to  the  class-meeting.  I  want  to  know  what  the  change 
is  to  be,  before  I  say  one  word  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  said  the  question  is 
one  of  life ;  the  question  is  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  life  is  to  be 
developed  ;  and  the  means  whereby  that  life  has  been  developed  hitherto 
has  been  mainly  the  class-meeting.  Take  that  away,  and  let  there  be 
n>erely  a  recommendation  by  a  niin'ster  to  a  body  of  church  officers  and 
nothing  more,  and  the  discipline  which  has  brought  spiritual  life  to  perfec- 
tion will  be  gone.  What  is  there  to  substitute  for  it  ?  Nothing  is  said, 
nothing  prepared,  as  to  this.  Then  I  think  that  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  class-meeting  is  the  school  where  the  prayer-loader  is  trained; 
take  that  away,  and  where  are  your  prayer-leaders  ?  It  is  the  school  where 
the  local  preacher  first  finds  out  the  gift  that  is  in  him  ;  take  that  away, 
and  where  is  the  local  preacher  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  him,  and  to  give 
others  a  taste  of  that  gift  likewise  ?  In  fact,  take  that  away,  and  you  are 
trenching  upon  point  after  point  of  the  golden  chain  of  your  discipline. 
And  then  what  next  ?  You  have  not  got  your  local  preachers  grown  and 
growing,  and  what  is  to  become  of  your  pastors,  your  ministers  ?  How 
are  their  gifts  to  be  ascertained  ?  I  grant  that  if  we  would  only  modify 
our  itinerancy  enough,  if  wo  would  bring  everything  everywhere  to  the 
single-station  system,  there  would  be  no  need  of  local  preachers,  and  no 
need  of  class-meetings  to  train  them  up.  I  hope  that  we  may  look  at  the 
end,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  before  we  speak  tolerantly  of  these  innova- 
tions, although  I  hope  I  am  not  a  narrow  thinker  upon  these  matters,  and 
am  not  disposed  harshly  to  condemn  other  people,  or  to  set  up  unnecessary 
non-essentials.  But  we  know  what  is  meant  here.  I  can  understand 
modifying  Methodism  and  going  on  to  be  something  else,  but  if  I  seek  to 
be  a  Methodist  I  must  use  the  means.  Then  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  all 
become  one  Church,  and  if  I  wanted  an  evidence  of  tlie  desirableness  of 
not  all  becoming  one  organically,  this  Conference  would  give  me  plenty  of 
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evidonce  of  the  nnflesirableness  of  any  such  step.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  brute  tyranny  of  possible  majorities  with  regard  to  every  point  that 
may  be  forced  upon  me.  Give  us  varieties  enougii  to  fit  different  sections 
of  thought,  diiferent  chisses  of  character,  and  different  classes  even  of 
politico-reHgious  conviction.  Do  not  attempt  to  have  them  all  broaf-ht 
together  into  one  community.  And,  furthermore,  I  rejoice  to  belong  to  a 
Church  which  not  only  has  its  hundreds  of  congregations  where  there  are 
no  liturgies,  but  has  its  scores  of  congregations  where  there  are  liturgies  ; 
and  though  I  am  not  any  prophet,  I  venture  to  say  that  just  in  proportion 
as  Churches  become  more  and  more  developed,  so  will  the  desirableness  of 
having  provision  for  liturgical  as  well  as  for  non-liturgical  services,  become 
more  and  more  felt  in  the  different  communities  of  Methodism.  That  is 
my  view  ;  if  others  say  the  contrary,  I  tnay  be  forgiven  for  making  that 
confession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  myself,  and,  I  know,  of  many  besides. 
I  venture  to  hope,  too,  that  we  shall  not  have  too  much  said  about  the 
ritualism  of  a  devout  liturgical  service.  I  would  rather  have  a  devout 
liturgical  service  than  I  would  have  an  ostentatious  quartette  any  day.  Let 
us  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  let  us  hold  each  one  to  his  own  convic- 
tions, but  be  very  tender  with  regard  to  the  cherished  convictions  and 
preferences  of  others.     That  is  a  lesson  that  some  need  to  learn  here. 

Rev.  Dr.  Antliff  (Primitive  Methodist)  said  :  The  danger  to  Methodism 
from  innovation  upon  established  usages  is  the  subject  that  we  have  under 
consideration.  We  assume,  perhaps,  that  there  is  danger  to  Methodism 
from  innovations  upon  our  established  usages,  and  1  should  be  prepared  to 
maintain  that  position,  were  it  necessary.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Methodism  itself  was  a  grand  innovation  upon 
previously  existing  institutions,  and  this  large  assembly,  and  millions 
besides,  rejoice  that  ever  such  an  innovation  upon  established  usages  was 
made.  And  if  innovation  in  the  past  has  been  so  serviceable,  is  it  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  absolute  perfection  attached  to  that  particular 
innovation  ?  Has  not  Methodism  been  a  growth  rather  than  a  creation  ? 
Has  it  not  gradually  grown  under  the  direction  of  Divine  providence  ?  It 
certainly  was  not  formed  according  to  some  preconceived  plan  or  model, 
but  has  grown  up  under  Divine  providence,  and  possibly  has  not  grown  to 
perfection  yet.  Some  improvements  may  even  yet  take  place.  No  one 
probably  would  be  more  guarded  against  innovations  than  myself ;  but 
while  very  careful,  and  while  I  should  be  reluctant  to  relinquish  a 
good  thing,  in  order  to  accept  some  untried  experiment  or  possibly  good 
thing,  I  w  ould  not  feel  too  assured  that  we  have  already  all  that  is  excellent. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  look  at  anything  that  may  be  proposed,  not  accept  it 
too  hastily,  but  look  at  it ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  it  possesses 
valuable  qualities,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to  serve  the  Church  of  Christ, 
<"id  advance  the  dominion  of  the  Redeemer  over  mankind,  let  us  be  willing 
to  accept  it  and  make  the  best  we  can  of  it.  At  the  same  time  let  us  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,  that  which  has  been  proved,  that  which  has  been 
so  serviceable  to  generation  after  generation,  and  which  has  made  Methodism 
such  a  power  in  the  world.  Do  not  let  us  relinquish  that  to  gratify  every 
tlieorist  who  may  propound  something  new.  Hold  fast  that  which  we 
have  proved.  Look  kindly  upon  anything  that  may  be  suggested,  and  if 
it  should  be  shown  to  be  valuable,  accept  it  without  relinquishing  the  good 
we  already  have. 

Rev.  William  Arthur  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  two  very  different  views  of  the  word  "innovation." 
An  innovation  upon  Methodist  usages  seems  to  me  a  very  great  deal  more 
than  some  particular  action  in  some  circuit,  or  some  one  branch  of  the 
Methodist  family,  that  may  to  that  circuit  or  to  that  branch  of  the  family 
appear  to  be  a  little  irregularity  in   procedure  or  discipline.     Could  any 
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iium  living  since  the  Methodist  Church  has  been  estabhshed,  hold  open-air 
preaching  to  be  an  innovation  upon  Methodist  usages  ?  It  might  be  an 
innovation  on  some  particular  circuit — it  might  be  done  in  a  form  to 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  some  particular  superintendent,  but  to  call 
it  an  innovation  upon  Methodist  usage  would  have  at  any  time  been  a  total 
error.  But  suppose  that  somebody  should  propose  to  us  to  indiigurate  a 
kind  of  Methodism  that  shall  prohibit  open-air  preaching,  I  should  call  that 
an  innovation  upon  Methodist  usage.  Again,  sir,  at  any  time  in  Mothodist 
history  could  anybody  say  that  a  Church,  which  was  organised  and  dis- 
tributed into  societies,  and  of  which  the  members  met  together  in  companies 
and  "  talked  often  one  to  another "  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
brother  and  sister  in  the  form  of  class-meetings,  was  introducing  any 
innovation  upon  Methodist  usage  ?  But  suppose  people  come  to  tell  us 
that  churches  are  to  be  organised  that  are  not  societies,  in  which  tiie  only 
social  action  is  confined  to  the  Lord's  Table,  then  I  say  that  is  a  decided 
innovation  upon  Methodist  usage  ;  and  so  you  might  go  on.  Things  may 
spring  up  of  the  kind  that  have  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Antliff,  with  the  plain 
Methodist  mark  upon  them.  But  when  we  have  efforts  put  forth  for  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  model  of  the  Early  Church,  to  the  teaching  of  the 
one  Book,  to  the  leadings  of  the  one  Spirit,  these  may  or  may  not  be  some- 
thing that  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  ;  but  it  would  be  rather  hard 
to  call  them  innovations  upon  Methodist  usage.  I  believe  that  the  meaning 
of  that  title  is  a  habit  of  trying  to  bring  into  Methodism  that  which  would 
make  Methodism  non-Methodism,  and  that  which  would  send  Methodists 
to  Churches  that  are  non-Methodist.  We  may  have  modified  our  forms  of 
worship  so  as  to  show  a  considerable  approach  to  the  worship  of  other 
denominations,  but  in  cases  where  that  has  been  done  does  history  show 
that  Methodism  has  grown  the  stronger  for  it?  I  believe  that  the  nearer 
we  get  to  our  own  idea,  the  firmer  becomes  our  foundation  in  the  truth, 
and  that  the  more  Methodistic  we  are,  the  more  catholic  we  shall  be  towards 
other  Churches — catholic  in  the  sense  specified  by  Dr.  Rigg,  not  catholic  in 
the  sense  of  being  indifferent  to  our  own  usage.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  kind  of  Catholicism  at  all ;  but  catholic  in  the  sense  of  perfectly  knowing 
what  we  ourselves  believe — perfectly  knowing  what  we  ourselves  prefer, 
being  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  what  we  believe,  being  ready  to  contend 
for,  and  work  for,  our  beliefs,  and  yet  being  ready  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  largest  consideruLion  of  indulgence  to  brethren  who  take  a 
different  view  and  prefer  a  different  procedure. 

The  discussion  was  then  closed,  and  the  Conference  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  formal  business. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Publication 
Committee  was  ordered  to  stand  over  till  to-morrow. 
.  Two  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  opium  traffic  were  brought 
forward,  but,  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  wording,  were  re- 
committed to  the  Business  Committee. 

A  notice  referring  to  the  evangelistic  work  in  France  was  also 
committed  to  the  Business  Committee,  and  the  Session  terminated 
with  a  hymn  and  the  Benediction. 


SEVENTH  DAY,  Wednesday,  ^^"ptemher  Uth, 


,  Prendent—HEV.  Charles  Kendall,  Primitive  Methoditt. 


Subject  : 
"EDUCATION.** 


rpHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  at  Ten  o'clock,  the  Devotional 
-*■  Services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G.  Lamb  (Primitive 
Methodist),  who,  the  President  stated,  had  been  fifty-three  years 
in  the  ministry. 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday's  Sessions  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Rev.  D.  Morton  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  handed 
in  an  invitation  from  the  Methodists  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  United  States,  requesting  that  the  next  (Ecumenical 
Conference  should  be  held  in  that  city. 

Bishop  L.  H.  Holsey  (Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America)  handed  in  a  resolution  relating  to  the  publication  of  a 
Catechism. 

The  subjects  were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  W,  Gibson  moved — "  That  the  extraordinary  openings  in  France 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  success  which  has  already  attended 
evangelistic  work  in  France,  merit  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  this 
Conference."  He  said  :  There  is  throughout  France  just  now  a  wilHngness 
to  Hsten  to  the  Gospel.  This  is  cause  of  wonder  to  all  who  have  watched 
the  course  of  affairs  in  the  religious  history  of  tlie  country.  It  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  Whenever  in  any  town  or 
village  of  France  an  announcement  is  made  that  a  Gospel  address  will  be 
delivered,  that  simple  announcement  is  sufficient  to  fill  any  hall  or  theatre, 
no  matter  how  large.  Any  one  who  had  been  told  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
such  would  be  the  case  in  this  year  1881  would  not  have  been  credited. 
Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  partly  political,  partly  mere  curiosity,  partly  the 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  which  ims  renuered  ii  possible.  Tiiere  is 
throughout  France  just  now  great  opposition  to  the  priests,  and  hence  oui 
work  is  made  more  easy.  France  is  less  Romanist  than  iufi'del.  Romanism 
has  led  to  infidelity.    The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  now  on  the  infidel 
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side.  There  is  no  city  in  the  woi  id  so  atheistic  as  Paris.  Never  were  so 
many  congregated  together  in  unycity  of  ancient  or  modern  times  who 
say  "  There  is  no  God,"  as  an!  new  to  be  found  in  the  city  which  lici  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Like  the  Athenians,  the  Parisians  are  always 
desiring  to  see  or  hear  some  new  thing.  Utilike  Athens,  whicli  liad  as 
many  gods  as  houses  in  tlie  city,  Paris  declares  its  disbelief  in  the  very 
existence  of  God.  Strange  to  say  this  atheistic  city  is  now  willing  to 
hsten  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Tho  noble  work  of  Mr, 
McAU,  now  numbering  more  than  twenty  stations  in  Paris,  suilicicntly 
proves  this.  We,  as  Methodists,  h'lvo  entered  on  this  evangelistic  work. 
In  Paris  and  its  nciighbourhood  we  have  four  stations,  at  Rue  Rennequin 
aux  Ternes,  St.  Ouen,  Levallois,  and  St.  Denis,  and  a  Sunday  evening 
service  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  T  le 
four  stations  of  Rue  Renncouin,  St.  Ouen,  Levallois,  and  St.  Denis  ire 
specially  for  the  ouvrier  population,  the  service  in  the  Boulevard  (ks 
Capucines,  for  the  educated  and  refined  class  of  society.  The  mode  if 
conducting  our  Reunions  Populaires  is  usually,  although  there  is  no  fi:  cd 
rule,  a  short  hymn,  sung  in  a  lively  manner,  a  short  prayer,  sometini,i 
only  a  few  sentences,  the  rcadinjj  of  a  few  verses  of  Scripture — a  parable 
or  short  Gospel  history,  another  lively  hymn,  then  two  or  three  addresses 
(short  and  lively )j  interspersed  Avitli  singing,  and  a  short  prayer,  the  whole 
meeting  lasting  ]ust  one  hour.  After  the  Reunion  Generate  follows  a 
Reunion  d'' Experience,  or  Fellowship- Meeting,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  reduce 
the  meeting  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  those  really  desirous  of  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  As  long  as  there  is  anything  more  of  any  kind 
the  people  want  to  stay.  Some,  doubtless,  remain  from  curiosity,  others 
because  they  like  the  lively  singing,  and  wish  to  hear  more  of  it.  At  the 
four  meetings  for  the  ouvrier  population  mentioned,  we  speak  mainly  to 
the  blue  and  white  blouses  and  the  Avhite  caps.  At  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  we  have  a  most  respectable-looking  audience,  and  excellent 
addresses  have  been  delivered  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  Protestant 
pastors  and  laymen  of  Paris  of  different  denominations.  Among  the 
Itiymen,  M.  R(5veillaud,  a  converted  barrister,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. In  addition  to  these  five  stations  in  Paris,  we  have  two  stations 
at  Rouen  (and  one  station  in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Elbeuf ),  where 
Pastor  Le  Rougetel  is  labouring  with  much  fidelity  and  perseverance ;  and 
two  stations  at  Havre,  where  the  Rev.  George  Whelpton  is  working  with 
great  zeal  and  usefulness.  If  the  needful  funds  were  to  be  supplied,  we 
could  extend  the  work  in  various  directions  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
We  might  pl.mt  an  evangelistic  agency  in  many  large  towns  of  France, 
where  as  yet  there  is  no  such  agency  at  work.  We  might  also  occupy 
some  densely-peopled  parts  of  Paris,  in  which  we  should  be  sure,  as  soon 
as  the  "  Salles  "  were  opened,  to  have  large  audiences.  Two  districts  may 
be  specially  named — those  of  the  Pantlieon  and  St.  Lazare.  The  latter 
quarter  has  been  left  unoccupied  by  Mr,  McAll,  with  the  idea  that  sooner 
or  later  it  would  be  taken  up  by  us,  as  it  is  near,  and  could  be  conveniently 
worked  from,  our  centre  in  the  Rue  Roqu^pine.  This  is  emphatically 
the  opportunity  for  the  evangelisation  of  France  (and  on  this  point 
Pastors  Hocart  and  Leli^vre  are  well  able  to  speak).  There  never  has  been 
anything  liko  it  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  Government  is 
favourable  to  us,  the  last  restriction  to  liberty  of  reunion  having  been 
removed  on  the  30th  June  last.  We  trust  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  work,  the  Christian  sympathy  and  liberality  of  Methodist  friends  in 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  America,  and  in  other  lands  will  be  stirred. 
Men  of  Israel,  help  I 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid  ([Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  desire  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  this  subject.    I  am  only  afraid  that  the  impressions  made 
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upon  my  own  mind  by  personal  observation  for  a  brief  period  of  this  work 
in  France  may  possibly  not  be  correct ;  but  because  tney  were  made  on 
my  mind  I  desire  to  give  them  at  tliis  moment,  saying,  liowever,  at  tbo 
very  outset,  that  I  am  most  lieartily  in  favour  of  this  resolution— I  hope 
we  will  adopt  it — and  saying,  also,  that  I  iirinly  believe  tliere  is  a  door 
open  for  the  Methodint  Episcopal  Church  in  France,  and  that  I  hope  the 
time  will  come,  and  that  it  is  not  very  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  f,'o  into  the  country  and  help  in  the  great  work  that  is  to  be  done  there. 
I  was  not  altogether  impressed  with  the  work  of  Mr.  McAll  as  I  would 
desire  to  be  impressed.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  it  is  accomplishing  very 
much,  for  which  I  magnify  his  God  and  my  God.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  mission  has  no  organisation.  I  am  told  that  the  persons  who  find 
the  grace  of  Christ  there  are  simply  attached  to  the  places  of  meeting  and 
to  the  informal  arrangements  tliat  are  there  made  ;  that  Mr.  McAll  ap- 
preliends  that  he  would  not  be  supported  with  the  same  degree  of  hearti- 
ness by  the  various  Christian  denominations  that  now  support  him,  if  a 
church  should  be  organised  of  any  kind.  Now,  sir,  I  derived  the  im- 
pression, whether  correct  or  not,  that  I  feel  bound  to  express  here,  that  it 
is  a  great  mistake  not  to  give  these  persons,  born  unto  God  through  that 
work,  a  place  in  a  cluirch  organisation.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  McAll 
organise  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  prayers 
and  contributions  and  hearty  fellowship  would  be  given  him  just  m 
earnestly  with  an  organisation  such  as  he  would  approve,  as  are  given  to 
him  now;  for  he  is  God's  servant  and  doing  God's  work.  But  I  apprehend 
that  very  much  of  the  great  work  that  he  is  doing  will  be  scattered  to  the 
wind,  as  the  work  of  Whitefield  went  to  the  winds-  With  that  conviction 
in  my  mind,  I  am  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Wesleyan  brethren  ought  to  be  there  organising  churches,  and  I  believe 
that  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ought  to  be  there  doing  her  pecuHar 
work,  and  organising  churches  :  in  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  want  of 
organisation  in  the  present  mission  work  of  France  is  a  mistake.  And  I 
desire  to  say  one  other  thing.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  feel  the  state  of 
things  in  France,  I  did  not  find  a  state  of  universal  revival,  of  universal 
awakening  ;  but  I  did  find  another  state  of  things.  There  is  freedom  of 
thought,  there  is  freedom  of  action,  there  is  a  wide  and  open  door,  there 
are  people  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  as  they  never  did  before, 
and  they  want  us  there  to  tell  them  how  to  act  and  what  to  do  in  order  to 
find  their  way  to  heaven.  I  am  firmly  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  but  I 
am  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  all  the  other  points  alluded  to. 

Rev.  M.  Leijevke  (French  Methodist),  who  addressed  the  assembly  in 
French,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  said  :  Mr.  President,  the  question  raised  this  morning  is 
really  an  (Ecumenical  question.  The  conversion  of  France  to  the  Gospel 
is  not  merely  of  French  interest,  nor  merely  of  European  interest,  but  is 
of  universal  interest.  However  much  France  may  have  gone  down  in  the 
midst  of  her  late  calamities,  and  by  her  own  fault,  she  nevertheless  remains 
a  great  moral  power  in  society  and  in  the  world,  for  good  or  evil.  I  cannot 
express  how  much  I  should  wish,  my  dear  brethren,  to  penetrate  your 
hearts  with  the  conviction  that  profoundly  occupies  my  own,  that  there  is 
at  present  no  duty  more  incumbent  on  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Methodist  family,  tlian  the  duty  of  labouring  for  the  lifting- 
up  of  that  country.  I  should  say  to  you,  my  brethren  from  America,  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  on  the  point  of  sentiment  to  you,  who  in  the 
last  century,  in  the  course  of  your  great  national  struggle,  were  aided  by 
France,  for  I  think  that  you  cannot  regard  France  as  a  country  that  has  not 
some  claim  upon  you  m  connection  with  a  great  question  of  religibus 
interest.    Even  human  morality  commands  us  to  love  our  friends,  and 
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in  that  point  of  view  wo  think  that  we  have  some  kind  of  claim  npnn  yon. 
And  you,  my  dear  English  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wi;  Imvo 
also  a  eldiin  upon  yon.  France  for  a  very  long  time  was  the  enemy 
of  England,  and  England  has  paid  hei  pretty  well  back.  Now,  Christian 
morality  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  even  if  Ave  still  continued 
to  be  yoiir  enemy,  we  should  have  a  claim  upon  your  affection  ;  but,  tiiunks 
be  to  God,  we  have  ceased  to  be  your  enemy,  and  have  become  your  alliiis 
and  your  friends.  And  let  me,  m  the  second  place,  notice  one  point  of 
utility  affecting  both  England  and  America  in  regard  to  the  evangelisation 
of  France,  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and 
will  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  France,  which  is  a  kind  of  rendezvous  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  the  future  they  will  visit  it  more  and 
more ;  and  thus  perhaps  it  will  more  and  more  exercise  in  the  future 
an  influence  upon  your  sons  and  upon  your  daughters.  The  France  of  the. 
future  will  be  for  the  entire  world  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse — either 
a  focus  of  life  or  a  focus  of  corruption.  I  shall  conclude  by  pointing  out 
as  others  have  done,  the  great  consideration  of  the  present  opportunity.  We 
are  now  in  France  free  as  we  never  were  before  :  we  can  now  preach  the 
Gospel  anywhere — in  shops,  in  ball-rooms,  in  theatres — with  perfect  liberty. 
This  is  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  France.  The  France  of  to-day 
is  no  longer  Pi  pist,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  France  of  to-day  is  not 
yet  Atheist.  But  perhaps  in  ten  years  France  will  be  atheistic,  unless  the 
pernicious  influences  which  are  now  in  operation  be  arrested  by  a  powerful 
movement  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  country.  I  appeal  with  all  my 
heart  to  universal  Methodism,  to  Methodism  of  every  country  and  of  every 
branch.  1  appeal  in  favour  of  a  great  people.  I  say  there  is  at  this 
moment  before  you  a  great  people  open  to  the  Gospel,  a  great  people  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  now  holds  out  its  arms  for  the  Gospel ;  and  I  ask  you  to 
do  something  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  that  people. 

The  assembly  then  sang,  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  name," 
after  which  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  the  day — Education.  '   -, 

Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  M.A.  (British  Wesleyan  Church),  then  read 
the  following  essay  on  The  Higher  Education  demanded  by  the 
Necessities  of  the  Church  in  our  Time. 

The  assumption  involved  in  this  title,  that  the  necessities  of  the 
Church  do  demand  higher  education,  is  sufficiently  grave  and  im- 
portant to  justify  careful  consideration  at  the  outset.  The  Christian 
idea  of  education  is  simply  this — it  is  the  preparatory  process  by 
which  a  man  is  made  ready  for  the  highest  service  to  God  and 
man  for  which  his  powers  and  capacities  are  fitted.  It  is,  as  a 
German  writer  has  expressed  it,  "a  guidance  to  the  end  of  human 
perfection."  I  know  that  these  definitions  are  exposed  to  the  sneer 
bestowed  upon  them  by  Dr.  Bain  in  his  Education  as  a  Science,  that 
they  are  but  adaptations  of  the  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  but  we 
must  accept  the  sneer,  and  cling  to  the  loftiest  ideal  of  education. 
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The  attempt  to  elevate  the  art  of  the  ficlioolmafiter  into  a  scicnco  of 
edncatioD,  to  the  entire  excluHion  of  ethics  and  theology,  though  not  at 
present  consistently  maintained  by    its   advocates,  is   fraught  with 
terrible  danger  to  the  future  of  our  children.     But  my  present  point  is 
this— that  the  perfect  development  of  Christian  manliood  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  Church,  a  necessity  of  its  very  being.    It  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of   personal   consecration  to    Christ.      The  living   sacritice   laid 
upon  His  altar  in  onr  reasonable  service  should  not  merely  be  com- 
plete, but  developed  to  its  best.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  average 
Christian,  or  shall  I  say  the  average  Methodist,  conscience,  is  suiii- 
ciently  alive  on  this  point,  or  I  would  not  linger  here.     The  Master's 
claim  in  the  sphere  of  mental  endowment,  as  elscwliere,  is  for  "  mine 
own  with  usury."     The  Christian  is  bound  not  merely  to  give  himself 
to  Ciirist,  but  to  make  the  most  of  himself  for  Christ,  and  the  duty  is 
not  less  binding  on  him  with  respect  to  his  children  also.     To  get  and 
to  give  the  best  attainable  education  is  not  merely  a  concession  to 
respectability,  but  a  solemn  Christian  duty.     And  among  many  things 
that  niul:o  this  an  important  subject  in  a  Methodist  assenddy,  I  will 
name  but  one — the  increasing  temporal  prosperity  of   tlio  Methodist 
penple,  which  is  bringing  to  them  higlior  social  position  and   more 
abundant  leisure.     These  involve  most  serious  danger  to  the  young, 
whicli  may  be  diminished  by  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  mental  and  moral  culture.     The  Church  needs  liighe 
education,  too,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  position  and  the  defence  ot 
the  truth.    History  shows  us  tliat  the  Church  has  always  found  full 
scope  for  the  learning  and  ability  of  her  sons  in  confuting  heresy  in 
their  midst,  or  repelling  the  attacks  of  external  foes.   Now  these  attacks 
have  never  been  more  formidable  than  they  are    to-day.     All  the 
resources  of  learning,  all  the  refinements  of  philosophy,  and  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by  the  enemies 
")f  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  Church  needs,  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
children,  and  for  the  sake  of  them  that  are  without,  defenders  for  every 
position,  not  merely  men  of  the  old  learning,  but  men  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  advancing  science.     These  can  only  be  secured  by  more  earnest 
attention  to  Christian  liigher  education.    Nor  can  the  future  advance 
of  the  Church  be  independent  of  higher  intellectual  culture.     It  is 
true  that  her  greatest  victories  have  been  won,  as  they  ever  will  be, 
l)y  the  simple  story  of  the  cross,  but  in  these  days  she  has  heard  the 
cry  of  the  baflBed  intellect,  as  well  as  the  burdened  conscience,  and  is 
bound  to  carry  her  message  of  peace  and  rest  to  both.     There  are  dif. 
Acuities,  too,  to  be  foreseen  in  the  internal  development  of  tlie  Church, 
in  her  adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  society,  in  the  coming  conflict 
vfith  the  hoary  superstitions  of  the  East,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  West,  that  will  make  the  largest    demands  on   the  cultivated 
ability,  as  well  as  the  piety,  of  her  sous. 
Our  end,  then,  iu  higher  education  to-day  should  be  to  meet  the 
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Church's  needs;  to  make  the  host  hnmnn  provision  for  hor  snro 
defence  and  safe  advance  by  securing  the  fullest  and  highest  develop. 
mont  of  the  individual  intellect,  with  all  the  safeguards  of  ChriHtiun 
purity,  the  influences  of  revealed  truth,  and  tho  motive-power  of  a  lovinfj 
personal  devotion.  I  do  not  care  simply  to  repel  tho  assertion  tliat 
Methodist  Christianity  is  antagonistic  to  culture.  We  welconio  it  as 
an  aid  ;  nay,  we  recognise  it  as  a  duty ;  but  wo  insist  that  the  hiylK  [• 
nature  must  have  the  highest  culture :  here,  as  elsowhuro,  wo  must 
"  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God." 

I  pass  on  to  consider  briefly  some  points  in  a  scheme  of  cflncntion 
which  are  of  special  importance  in  respect  of  the  aim  I  have  aliciuly 
described.  And  hero  I  would  premise  that  though  my  subject  is  Higlji  r 
Education,  I  cannot  recognise  any  clearly  defined  line  that  marks  off  this 
province  from  those  that  border  on  it.  I  am  convinced,  indeed,  that 
the  cause  of  higher  education  has  much  to  gain  from  increased  atten* 
tion  to  the  earlier  and  elementary  stages,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  an  injury  and  a  wrong  to  elementary  education  that  it  should  ho 
entirely  severed,  even  in  thought,  from  the  higher  branches.  The  true 
idea  of  elementary  education  is  that  it  should  contain  as  a  sort  of  germ 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  familiar  figure  of  a 
foundation  is  inaccurate,  if  not  misleading.  The  foundation  must  bo 
equal  in  extent  to  the  building  reared  upon  it.  What  we  want  here  is 
a  germ  which  is  capable  of  growth  and  expansion  as  a  whole,  or  of 
special  development  in  any  particular  functions,  and  has  this  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  that  it  is  efficient,  and  so  far  complete,  at  whiit- 
ever  stage  its  growth  or  development  is  arrested.  Such  a  view  gives 
precision  to  the  course  of  elementary  education,  while  it  adds  diguity 
to  the  work,  and  inspires  hopefulness  in  the  teacher.  High  educatiou 
is  only  possible  when  the  mind  already  possesses  some  rudimentary 
forms  of  Language  and  Literature,  of  the  Abstract  Sciences,  of  the 
Sciences  of  Observation,  of  Art,  and  of  Ethics  and  Theology,  and  all 
these  should  be  distinctly  traceable  in  the  simplest  education  of  a  little 
child. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  hackneyed  dispute  as  to 
the  respective  claims  of  these  subjects  to  a  place  in  any  scheme  of 
Higher  Education.  Our  ideal  educated  man  will  have  perfected  thuu 
all.  His  memory  will  be  laden  with  the  treasures  of  many  tongues 
and  "  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time."  He  will  be  fortified  by  the  vari  ' 
experience  of  the  past,  and  humanised  by  a  quick  and  vital  sympat 
■with  the  thoughts  and  struggles  of  many  generations.  His  iutelK 
will  be  sharpened  and  sobered  by  abstract  science,  and  his  mind  will 
not  merely  be  "  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundani<mtal 
truths  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  operations,"  but  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  spiritual  facts,  and  saturated  with  the  influence  of 
revealed  truth.  As  the  field  of  knowledge  widens,  this  ideal  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  of  attainment,  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
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to  aim  nt  it ;  the  dangers,  and  CHpocially  the  narrowing  influence,  o{ 
KptcialiHatiun,  do  not  grow  proportionately  leaa.  OneHidodnebs  in 
higlior  culture  is  what  we  have  most  of  all  to  fear.  It  is  this  which 
pavc»  the  way  from  science  to  scepticism,  and  accounts  for  that  roviTal 
of  authority  in  matters  of  science  which  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
plionomcna  of  our  times.  We  must  aim  at  symmetrical  development. 
There  are  three  great  ohjects  of  our  thought — God,  Miin,  and  Nature. 
Tlio  three  corresponding  lines  along  which  our  thought  must  travel  are 
Religion,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  are  all  linked  together  by 
numberless  ties,  but  we  caunot  forget  that  the  connection  is  necessarily 
closed  between  the  first  two.  Revelation  has  come  to  ns  enshrined  in 
a  Literature ;  and  in  the  interests  not  merely  of  religion,  but  of  all  true 
culture,  we  must  protest  against  tlie  exclusive  claims  of  a  materialistic 
scicucc.  That  the  rightl'ul  claims  of  science  have  been  unduly  neg- 
lected in  the  past,  and  must  receive  more  attention  in  the  future,  will 
bo  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is  not  so  much  (as  Professor  Owen  seemed 
to  hint  the  other  day  at  Lancaster)  that  tlie  faculty  of  observation  has 
not  been  cultivated  unde^  the  old-fusliioned  systems  of  education,  as 
that  it  has  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  one  class  of  subjects ;  and 
only  when  a  very  high  degree  of  oilture  has  been  attained,  is  it  easy 
(and  by  that  time  it  is  often  distasteful)  to  apply  the  acquired  powers 
to  widely  different  subjects.  We  cannot  hope  to  secure  this  high  level 
as  an  average,  and  hence  I  would  certainly  advocate  more  careful 
training  in  accurate  scientific  observation.  But,  in  proportion  as  we 
cultivate  science  must  we  take  care  to  inculcate  religious  truth,  and 
this  should  be  done  as  distinctly  and  dogmatically  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  our  high  schools  in 
England  (which  can,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  one  dis- 
tinguished man)  to  leave  religious  teaching  to  nndelined  influences 
and  general  treatment  rather  than  making  it  distinct  and  im- 
perative. We  have  not  been  careful  enough  about  the  application  of 
scholarship  to  Christian  purposes.  The  use  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment might  be  more  extensive  and  more  thorough ;  the  teaching 
need  not  be  less  scholarly  for  being  earnest  and  dogmatic.  I  have 
been  told  that  forty  years  ago  two  of  the  greatest  schoolmasters  in 
"'  '  -l>r.  Prince  Lee,  of  Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
e  >\o]it  to  discuss  this  very  point:  the  one  advocating 
,matic,  religious  teaching,  especially  by  means  of  the 
>  ment,  the  other  preferring  to  leave  his  pupils  to  develop 
religious  ideas  under  general  Christian  influence  in  au 
atmosphere  of  free  but  reverent  thought.  How  have  the  two  systems 
« (liked?  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  one  school  has 
produced  some  of  th      oblest  representatives  of  Christian  scholarship 

u  the  Church  to-day ;  the  other  has  given  us 
and  some  divines  like  the  great  man  who  has 
>m  us,  in  whom  wo  had  learned  to  admire  and 
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love  everything  but  his  theology.  Much  may  bo  done  in  our  high 
schools  to-day  to  form  the  great  Cliristian  advocates  of  the  future,  and 
to  ensure  them  a  fitting  audience,  by  seeing  that  the  true  foundation 
(and  I  use  tlie  figure  advisedly  here)  of  all  religious  knowledge  is  laid 
in  our  children's  minds.  In  no  section  of  the  Church  could  this  point 
be  pressed  with  more  appropriateness  than  in  that  which  took  its  rise. 
as  we  were  reminded  last  week,  from  the  careful  reading  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

Passing  by  a  natural  sequence  to  Christian  history,  we  find  the 
subject  so  little  cared  for  that  its  very  name  is  strange.  Englisb, 
Roman,  Greek,  Ancient,  Modern  history  are  all  recognised — now  and 
then  Church  L  story  may  be  used  for  some  sectarian  purpose.  But 
there  is  probably  no  subject  less  known  to  the  average  educated 
Englishman  than  the  history  of  Christianity.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  such  men  owe  their  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  of 
early  Christian  history  to  the  infidel  Gibbon?  The  field  seems  to 
haver  been  abandoned  to  the  enemies  on  both  sides.  The  prevalent 
ignorance  on  this  subject  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  High  Church  and 
Romanist  theories  which  are  spreading  in  England  to-day.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  this  subject  ?  Patriotism  would 
forbid  the  exclusion  of  our  proud  English  history  from  our  schools. 
Is  there  no  analogous  Christian  enthusiasm  for  the  story  of  the 
martyrs  and  heroes  of  our  faith  ?  We  have  many  histories  of  the 
kiugdoms  of  the  earth  ;  shall  we  not  have  a  history  of  iht  Kingdom  ? 

To  mention  but  one  more  suggestion  as  to  the  subjects  in  higher 
education.  I  cannot  but  think  that  much  harm  is  done,  notably  in 
connection  with  one  of  our  own  national  Universities,  by  the  premature 
introduction  into  an  educational  course  of  such  subjects  as  Mental 
Piiilosoijhy,  Psychology,  or  Metaphysics.  No  one  would  of  course 
exclude  these  altogetiier.  To  those  who  have  to  mould  and  influence 
other  minds — the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster,  for  instance— an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigation,  are  almost  indispensable.  But  the 
study  of  merely  speculative  philosophy  should  come  last  of  all,  and 
after  rather  than  in  a  purely  educational  course.  No  oue  has  ex- 
pressed this  more  clearly  than  Plato  himself  in  his  scheme  of  education 
iu  The  RepuhUc.  The  questions  involved  are  too  intricate  and  too 
grave  to  be  fairly  encountered  and  successfully  dealt  with  by  any  but 
highly-trained  and — if  I  may  use  the  term- seasoned  intellects.  Much 
Oi  the  rash  and  wild  speculation  of  the  day — much  of  the  sad  and 
weary  scepticism  that  is  blighting  young  lives — is  due  to  this  cause. 
Men  need  accurate  scholarship,  full  historical  knowledge,  severe 
mathematical  training,  and  a  tenacious  grasp  of  religious  truth,  u 
they  are  to  breathe  freely  and  tread  firmly  on  these  giddy  heights. 

I  have  not  in  these  somewhat  disjointed  remarks  made  any  specific 
reference  to  the  higher  education  of  wc  men.    My  only  reason  is  this : 
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I  do  not  know  why  any  great  distinction  should  be  made,  or  why  the 
mental  training  which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  for  our  sons  should 
bo  denied  to  our  daughters.  I  heartily  sympathise  with  recent  efforts 
for  improving  the  education  of  girls ;  and  so  far  from  a  sound  and 
thorough  education  impairing  domestic  instincts  and  injuring  family 
life,  I  beheve  that  no  advance  the  world  has  yet  seen  in  the  path  of 
intellectual  progress  can  be  compared  ^vith  that  which  awaits  the 
generation  in  whom  the  seed  of  highest  progress  shall  be  always 
planted  by  a  mother's  hand,  and  quickened  by  a  mother's  love. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  promote  higher  education  among  men  than 
raising  the  standard  higher  among  women. 

To  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  places  and  means  of  higher  culture  in 
our  midst.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  our  system  of  national  Univer- 
sities is  to  abstract  in  great  measure  all  religious  influence  from  higher 
education.  That  this  result  is  clearly  foreseen  by  many  can  be  inferred 
from  the  recent  foundation  of  denominational  colleges,  such  as  Keble 
8":''  Hertford  at  Oxford,  and  Selwyn  and  Ridley  at  Cambridge.  How 
much  the  same  difficulty  has  grown  and  been  felt  in  America  we  ^ay 
gather  from  the  reference  to  this  subject  last  week  by  Dr.  Edwards,  of 
New  York.  Our  American  friends  are  pioneers  in  this  matter,  and  we 
may  profit  largely  by  their  experience.  We  English  Nonconformists 
have  been  so  much  occupied  in  establishing  our  claim  to  a  fair  share 
in  the  national  educational  endowment,  that  we  have  as  yet  hardly 
faced  the  grave  question,  What  shall  be  done  for  the  moral  and 
religious  side  of  the  higher  education  which  we  have  now  for  our 
children  ?  That  something  should  be  done  can  hardly  be  doubted  by 
religious  men  who  krow  the  dangers  of  college  life,  and  the  tendency 
erf  non-religious  teaching  to  become  anti-religious.  The  problem  before 
us  is  really  this,  how  to  reconcile  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  English 
University  life  with  the  moral  safety  of  our  children  and  their  loyalty 
to  the  Church.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  it  up  as  insoluble — we  are 
not,  I  take  it,  at  present  prepared  to  abandon  our  hard- won  inheritance 
and  fall  back  on  denominational  colleges.  The  difficulty  is  a  very 
serious  one,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  lessened  as  years  roll  on.  I  can 
only  suggest  one  or  two  thoughts  pointing  towards  a  solution. 

First.  We  should  make  more  provision  for  Methodist  High  School 
Education.  If  we  can  secure  the  first  few  years,  under  Methodist 
influences,  we  ought  to  do  much  to  fix  impressions  and  establish  prin- 
ciples which  will  bear  the  test.  We  cannot  with  any  safety  allow  our 
children  to  be  introduced  into  the  higher  learning  and  science  in 
colourless — that  is  generally  godless — schools.  Exception  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  in  the  case  of  day-schools  for  children  whose  parents  have 
tune  and  ability  to  supply  the  lac»i.:ng  element  of  godly  culture;  but 
such  cases  must  always  be  exceptions. 

Secondly.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain,  in  more  or  less 
close  connection  with  the  UniversitioB,  representatives,  whoso  special 
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duty  it  should  be  to  watch  over  the  religions  welfare  of  students,  and 
the  interests  of  Methodism  generally. 

Thirdly.  More  might  be  done  in  the  organisation  of  the  collec- 
tive Methodist  life  of  the  University,  and  the  provision  of  practical- 
religious  work,  the  surest  safeguard  against  speculative  dangers.  And 
here  we  have  special  advantages.  The  society  that  took  its  rise  from 
"the  godly  club"  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  lost  its  adaptation  to  such 
cases. 

There  are  other  points  of  practical  importance  which  I  can  only 
briefly  mention.  Higher  education  must  ere  long  cease  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  social  status,  and  be  more  and  more  regulated  by  and 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  individual  child.  This  being  so,  the 
Church  will  lose  much  if  she  allows  her  poor  children  of  highest 
promise  to  rise  to  position  and  influence  with  no  help  on  her  part  and 
no  gratitude  on  theirs. 

Nothing,  again,  could  do  more  for  the  cause  of  religious  education 
than  a  closer  and  more  deiined  connection  between  the  teacher  and  the 
Church.  I  am  no  advocate  for  putting  the  higher  education  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministry — far  from  it.  I  believe  the  true  economy  is  to 
divide  the  work  of  teaching  the  Church,  young  and  old,  among  different 
men,  not  to  divide  (and  so  distract)  the  men  for  the  work.  But  for  the 
increasingly  arduous  work  and  solemn  responsibilities  of  Christian 
education,  there  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  in  the 
teacher.  To  inspire  and  recognise  and  foster  this  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  and  how  best  to  fulfil  this  duty  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  this  near  future. 

In  conclusion,  the  Christian  use  of  higher  education  must  be  frank 
and  fearless :  there  must  be  no  misgiving  as  to  its  effect  on  religion  or 
on  life.  No  men  should  be  more  ready  to  welcome  light  from  any 
source  than  they  who  have  learned  to  trace  all  light  to  the  "  Father  of 
lights  in  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  of  science  may  test  our  faith — that  is  the 
appointed  trial  of  our  age — but  it  will  never  contradict  it.  And  if  as 
the  horizon  of  knowledge  widens,  our  faith  but  soars  the  higher ;  if  the 
materialism  of  science  is  neutralised  by  a  more  intense  spirituality, 
and  the  selfishness  of  culture  by  a  more  devoted  self-sacrifice,  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  gain,  by  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

Eev.  F.  a.  Mood,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  in 
delivering  the  invited  address,  said :  Mr.  President, — Living  in  a 
frontier  country,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  my  views  on  the  subject 
submitted  for  consideration  at  this  hour  may  be  tinged,  or  even 
seriously  discoloured,  by  my  surroundings.  The  Conference,  however, 
with  this  statement,  can  make  the  proper  allowance  in  the  case.  The 
Church  should  hold  itself  strictly  accountable  for  the  "  necessities  "  it 
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has  entailed  upon  itself  through  the  wrong  spirit,  as  well  as  the  mia 
taken  methods,  that  have  sometimes  directed  its  action.  Impatience 
with  the  slower  methods  that  seem  to  govern  the  Divine  proceedings 
led  to  the  pious  frauds  of  the  early  centuries.  Impatience  with  the 
opinions  of  men  in  reference  to  Church  teaching  and  administration  led 
to  the  tortures  of  persecution  in  later  centuries.  Impatience  with  the 
independence  of  thought  that  is  the  product  of  the  teachings  and 
iuHuence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  led  to  exclusive  and  intolerant 
claims  of  priestly  supremacy  in  still  later  days— extending,  indeed,  to 
our  day.  These  periods  of  the  perversion,  suppression,  and  caricature 
of  what  is  noble,  are  the  fruitful  topics  of  infidel  writers.  They  are, 
after  all,  the  chief  ground  of  popular  appeal  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Bible.  They  are  the  stubborn  facts  to  which  infidel  writers  make 
constant  appeal  to  stir  contempt  for  the  Christian  religion  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses.  The  appeal  has  not  been  fruitless.  We  have  been  con- 
gratulating ourselves  upon  the  total  absence  of  this  wrong  spirit  or 
these  false  methods  in  the  operations  of  Methodism.  It  becomes  this 
Conference  to  inquire,  under  the  subject  now  presented  for  considera- 
tion, whether  or  not  these  congratulations  are  altogether  deserved.  It 
becomes  us  to  inquire  in  this  connection  how  far  the  work  of  God, 
especially  among  the  young,  has  been  hindered  by  our  imijatieuce  with 
Divine  methods,  our  impatience  with  the  opinions  of  men  daring  to 
differ  from  us,  and  our  impatience  with  that  very  independence  of 
thought  that  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  tends  to  inspire.  I 
solemnly  believe,  sir,  that  in  more  than  one  instance  in  our  history  an 
unwarrantable  spirit  has  ruled  in  the  reformatory  efforts  of  Methodism, 
—a  spirit  of  impatience,  bitterness,  and  intolerance,  warranted  nowhere 
in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  far  from  being  emulative  of  His  example. 
The  result  has  been,  in  some  sections  at  least,  that  suspicion  of  Evan- 
gelical teaching  has  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  young,  fear  of  its 
intolerance  has  been  awakened  by  the  uncultured,  and  contempt  of  its 
narrowness  awakened  among  the  educated.  To  remove  these  supicions, 
to  dissipate  these  fears,  to  purge  this  contempt,  are  row  some  of  the 
"  necessities  "  laid  upon  the  Church  in  our  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  violence  of  the  shock  given  to  young  minds  who,  looking 
upon  professedly  good  men  as  the  exemplars  of  the  meekness  and 
patience  of  Christ-like  teaching,  have  seen  rude  rebuff,  imjjatieut 
expostulation,  or  bitter  denunciation ;  or  who,  regarding  Methodism 
with  reverence  and  admiration  as  the  embodiment  of  Christ's  spirit  in 
action,  have  witnessed  the  spirit  of  Jehu,  which  cries,  "  Come,  see  my 
zeal  for  the  Lord  1 "  or  with  Peter,  "  Lord,  shall  I  smite  with  the 
sword?"  or  with  John,  "  Shall  we  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume them  ?  "  I  am  aware  that  the  denunciations  of  Christ  against  the 
hypocrisy  of  Phariseeism  are  often  pointed  to  in  j  astification  of  much 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  But  it  is  exactly  in  this  vindication  of  in- 
toIera::c3  and  impatience  with  opinions  and  doubts  that  the  victims  of 
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this  spirit  feel  outraged.  It  is  the  assumption  of  their  hypocrisy  and 
dishonesty,  and  of  our  superior  sincerity  and  honesty,  that  makes  it 
intolerable.  This,  then,  brings  me  to  consider  the  spirit  that  Kliould 
rule  in  ''the  higher  education  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  tho 
Church  in  our  day."  With  the  advance  of  education  and  the  progress  of 
human  thought,  nev"-  conditions  of  thought  are  imposed  upon  the  hnimm 
mind  at  large.  These  conditions  must  be  met  by  a  clearer  apprehension, 
a  more  complete  exemplification,  and  a  more  thoroughly  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  has  yet  been  reaHaed  by  the 
Church.  While  conceding  all  that  can  be  claimed  as  the  proper 
functions  of  the  ijulpit,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  this  particular 
connection  the  operations  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  indis- 
pensable. I  hold,  therefore,  as  a  consequence,  that  a  sound  Christian 
experience,  an  experience  manifesting  in  the  life  "  all  the  mind  that 
■was  in  Christ,"  is  the  first  and  indispensable  qualification  for  those 
•who  are  called  to  preside  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  The  best 
type  of  Christian  character  is  demanded  there.  The  spirit  marking 
their  instructions  and  guiding  their  enforcement  of  speculative  or 
practical  truth,  should  be  known  by  tliat  noble  self-command  that  is 
the  glorious  result  of  the  rule  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart ;  by  the 
unmoved  patience  and  fairness  that  exhibit  absolute  confidence  in  the 
truth  wherever  or  by  whomsoever  discovered  ;  in  the  burning  zeal  that 
gives  assurance  of  its  final  triumph  ;  and  in  that  tenderness  with 
doubting  minds  that,  while  it  dares  not  sympathise  with  doubt  by 
partaking  of  the  doubt,  sympathise  s  with  the  struggles  of  mind  and 
heart  that  awakened  the  doubt.  This  brings  us  to  consider  in  the 
next  plac&the  methods  that  should  govern  in  our  labours  for  advanced 
education.  It  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  methods  that  should  rule  in  higher  education  and  that 
of  a  less  advanced  stage.  Whatever  significance  we  may  choose  to 
give  to  the  term  "  higher  education,"  whether  it  relates  to  its  in- 
tellectual or  moral  characteristics,  or  to  both,  "  higher  education,"  at 
last,  must  be  developed  from  the  lo  rver  forms.  The  tree  needs  similar 
climate,  similar  culture,  and  simiLu:  conditions  at  the  fruit-bearing 
age  as  when,  a  tender  plant,  it  was  necessary  to  "  train  it  up  in  tlio 
way  it  should"  grow.  Heroin,  I  think,  has  been  an  error  in  our 
methods.  The  convenient  terms  primary,  elementary,  intermediate, 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  the  like,  whi.h  were  intended  to  be 
expressive  of  the  different  stages  of  the  sai. :  3  process,  have  become, 
by  long  use,  connected  with  difference  of  conditions,  demanding  dif- 
ference of  methods.  How  are  we  to  account,  except  from  such  an 
error,  for  the  singular  incongruity  of  method  that  presses  upon  the 
student's  linguistic,  mathematical,  historical,  mechanical  studies— and 
in  the  term  mechanical  I  include  the  whole  range  of  natural  science— 
and  postpones,  until  the  final  stages  ot  educaticm,  the  cultivation  of 
the  powers  of  a.  jtract  thought  and  the  study  of  mental  phenomena 
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in  the  lifjht  of  human  consciousness  ?  If  education  be  correctly  defined 
to  be  the  iuculcation  of  correct  habits  of  thought,  feehng,  and  action, 
then  the  method  alluded  to  is  in  direct  contravention  of  proper 
education.  The  continuous  routine  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
for  instance — lor,  however  varied  in  form,  it  must  be  pronounced 
routine — can  never  impart  the  habits  of  patient  mental  industry 
demanded  in  the  mastery  of  mental  science.  From  the  very  first 
period  when  the  pupil  rises  to  the  position  of  student ;  from  the  time 
when  he  no  longer  sits  the  passive  recipient  of  instruction,  but  requires 
the  direction  of  a  professor  in  his  studies,  be  should  be  required  to 
give  careful  study  to  the  action  of  his  own  mind.  He  should  at  the 
earhest  possible  stage  begin  to  master  the  inner  teachings  of  self- 
consciousness.  To  habituate  his  mind  for  years  to  the  details  of 
natural  science,  mathematics,  and  the  like,  unmixed  with  metaphysics, 
is  to  unfit  his  mind  for  the  study.  He  is  instinctively  curious  about  the 
outer  world.  Tlie  material  world  is  thrust  upon  him,  unbidden,  every 
moment.  He  is  compelled,  whether  or  not,  to  listen  to  its  voice  and 
to  receive  its  teachings.  Far  different  is  the  study  of  the  wcudrons 
receptacle  of  all  these  outer  and  material  impressions.  It  is  palatable 
to  comparatively  few  minds  to  introvert  the  process  of  thought,  and  to 
turn  the  mind's  eye  in  upon  itself.  I  am  sanguine  that  a  change  of 
method  that  will  lead  to  an  earlier  familiarity  with  mental  processes 
would  result  in  a  decided  check  to  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the 
day.  The  method  I  am  urging  is  directly  suggested  in  the  experience  of 
every  intelligent  Christian.  He  is  called  ui)on  every  moment  to  watch 
and  investigate  that  heart  out  of  which  *'  proceed  evil  thoughts,"  and 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  which  the  prophet  asks  "who  can  know  it?" 
The  most  beautiful  types  of  Christian  character,  the  most  Christ-like 
lives,  have  been  among  those  who,  by  familiarity  with  mental  processes, 
have,  under  the  light  of  Divine  grace,  learned  to  detect  the  subtle 
movings  of  selfishness,  the  secret  impulsions  of  passion,  the  cunning 
waverings  of  afl'ection,  and  the  struggles  of  the  will  in  conflict  with 
evil.  Of  all  this  I  may  incidentally  add  John  Wesley  was  a  dis- 
tinguished instance.  It  would  be  instructive  in  this  connection  to  give 
attention  to  the  obligation  the  Church  is  under  "  in  our  day  "  to  afford 
the  opportunities  of  "  higher  education  "  to  women.  Time  allows  me 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  and  ask  its  proper  consideration  by 
the  Conference. 


•  4   tt 


Rev.  Alfukd  Wheeler,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  cannot 
agree,  sir,  with  our  essayist  in  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
narrowness  in  our  system  of  education.  I  think  the  tendency  is  in  the 
other  direction  with  us,  and  from  the  information  that  I  get  in  tlio  various 
magazines  and  books  from  England,  I  think  the  tendency  is  tlie  same  here. 
It  is  rather  to  latitudinarianism  than  i  a  rigid  compHance  with  doctrina' 
standards ;  hence  the  claim  that  tliere  is  that  fault  may  be  dismissed. 
There  is  a  j  <  nt  the  first  e^s  lyist  made  that  I  think  ought  to  be  re- 
furrtd  to,  for  to  uiy  mind  it  is  one  of  very  great  impoitance  •  that  noint 
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ifi  the  npfrloct  of  the  stydy  of  Church  history  and  the  devolopmrnt  of 
Christian  doctrine.  There  is  no  claim  that  is  brought  before  uh  by  scep- 
ticism that  is  more  powerful  with  the  young,  there  is  no  claim  made  by  tlie 
philosophy  of  the  day  that  is  so  leading  captive  tiie  minds  of  our  yoiini^er 
ministry,  as  that  made  that  the  Church  has  been  narrow  in  her  inv(Htif,'ii- 
tions,  tiiat  her  doctrines  are  antiquated,  that  she  is  still  moving  in  old  nus, 
that  she  has  no  philosophy  at  the  basis  of  her  creed.  I  think  a  coiiii)eti'nt 
investigation  of  the  development  of  Church  doctrine  or  Christian  doLtrine 
would  for  ever  banish  any  such  thought  from  any  man's  mind.  Let  him 
start  with  that  development  in  the  second  or  third  century  and  follow  it 
thr.)ugh  up  to  the  present  day,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  will  lind  more  of  rich 
thought,  more  of  profound  pliilosopliy,  more  of  elaborate  lenrnin" 
associated  with  the  brightest  genius  that  this  world  has  ever  produced,  than 
he  will  find  in  any  other  system  of  study  whatever.  Neither  law  nor 
philosophy  nor  profane  literature  can  gather  to  itself  such  a  bright  galaxy 
of  writers,  or  so  much  of  profound  thought,  or  so  much  of  logical  con- 
sistency, as  gather  themselves  around  the  development  of  Ciuistian 
doctrine.  Let  our  young  men  study  this,  let  them  become  tlior()ii<2;hly 
acqtiainted  with  it,  and  the  powerful  arguments  used  by  scej)tieisiu  anil 
infidelity  will  lose  their  force  with  them,  and  they  will  adhere  to  tiie  old 
doctrines  of  the  Church  which  I  "believe  are,  and  ever  will  be,  found  con- 
tained in  the  revelation  of  Divine  truth.  There  is  another  point  that  I 
wish  to  refer  to.  The  essayists  have  treated  the  matter  of  higher 
education  as  if  it  were  confined  to  two  elements  in  our  nature,  the  moral 
and  the  intellectual.  At  present  there  is  another  element  in  our  nature 
that  ought  to  be  referred  to,  and  the  education  of  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to  with  some  care.  What  is  that  element  in  our  nature  that 
certain  forms  of  error  and  a  certain  form  of  infidelity  appeal  to,  in  order 
to  carry  captive  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  those  among  us  that  are 
possessed  of  a  pcculiar-constitutioned  nature  or  intellecttuil  structure,  or, 
if  you  j)lease,  iusthetic  tendency  ?  There  is  something  in  our  nature 
besides  the  intellectual,  that  is,  viewing  the  intellectual  as  the  logical,  or 
that  which  pertains  to  the  reason  and  the  understanding,  that  needs  to  be 
appealed  to.  There  is  something  in  the  human  soul  that  is  appreciative  of 
art,  and  that  is  deeply  afliected  in  its  presence,  and  influenced  by  its 
power.  To  this  Ritualists  appeal,  and  infidelity  also,  with  no  little  effect. 
Art,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  resorted  to  to  gain  an  end,  and  with  no 
little  success.  Protestantism  might  wisely  take  counsel  of  those  facts  in 
its  educational  endeavours. 

Mr.  J.  DiNGLEY  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  In  addressing  this  Conference 
a  simple  layman  ought  to  be  modest  in  his  expressions;  but  I  have  been  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  education  for  our  people, 
and  a  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  that  I  should  be  wrong  if  I 
were  silent  to-day.  To  turn  the  matter  into  a  practical  channel,  I  think  we 
must  be  content  to  take  one  thing  at  a  time.  We  have  succeed  'd  in 
getting  our  Universities  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  now 
that  almost  the  last  rags  of  intolerance  have  gone  from  their  management, 
I  think  the  next  step  must  be,  not  the  regulation  of  life  in  the  Universities, 
but  the  preparation  of  our  j-oung  people  for  the  Universities  ;  arid  in  order 
to  that  we  nuist  have  amongst  us  a  much  larger  number  of  schools  which 
are  competent  to  give  a  higher  education.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
among  the  Methodist  bodies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  great  step  has 
been  taken,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  fear  lest  a  higher  education, 
taken  in  its  proper  signification,  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  business 
life  of  our  young  people.  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  any  truth  in 
that  view.  I  wish  to  second  what  was  said  by  the  reader  of  the  essiy, 
that  us  Christums  it  is  our  duty  to  educate  our  young  people  in  order  that 
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they  may  he  more  useful  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  education  is  power,  and  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
Methodist  conununities  have  not  taken  their  proper  position,  bj-  reason  of 
the  luck  of  education.  The  endowhnents  for  Grammar  Schools,  and  all 
endowments  which  are  preparatory  to  the  Universities,  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  we  could  not  wisely  trust  our  children.  I 
think  when  our  sons  grow  to  maturer  years,  and  have  been  well  trained,  we 
can  then  trust  them  in  the  Universities  ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  for  those 
who  do  not  propose  to  go  to  Universities  ?  I  think  we  nuist  provide  our 
own  schools  ;  we  must  provide  schools  which  will  give  the  highest  edu- 
cation possible  within  the  time  the  boys  can  devote  to  it ;  and  we  must 
provide  those  schools  at  such  a  price  as  most  of  our  people  can  reach.  I  do 
uot  think  that  this  can  be  done  entirely  on  a  commercial  basis.  As  com- 
munities we  shall  have  to  find  money,  and  if  not  absolutely  to  endow  these 
schools,  at  all  events,  find  the  buildings  and  the  appliances  of  education 
free  of  expense.  I  believe  that  if  that  be  done,  and  if  we  can  then  manage 
that  the  schools  can  work  harmoniously  together,  if  they  can  be  graded,  if 
we  can  say  to  a  school,  "  Your  most  successful  boys  shall  be  sent  to  another 
school,  and  shall  be  sent  there  with  scholarships,"  if  we  can  say,  "The 
most  successful  boys  in  the  liigher  school  shall  be  sent  to  the  University 
with  scholarships,"  I  tlxink  that  will  do  something  to  establish  a  higher 
education. 

BisEiop  HoLSEY  (Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  ask  permission 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  of  education  ;  I  am  glad  it  is  called  higher 
education,  but  I  should  have  preferred  that  it  should  have  been  called  broader 
education,  so  as  to  take  in  a  larger  mass  of  the  human  species  and  race. 
You  see  at  once  what  I  am  at.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  I  come  from  a  people  that  is  a 
nation.  Though  they  may  be  dark,  and  though  they  may  have  been  ostra- 
cised, though  they  may  have  been  enslaved,  yet  they  stand  as  a  nation.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  coloured  man  was  insusceptible  of  high  culture  and 
of  religious  moral  training  ;  but  recent  experiments  have  proved  the  contrary, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  while  these  advantages  have  been  cut  off  from 
us,  yet,  through  the  mercies  of  God,  the  daylight  is  now  breaking  upon  us. 
I  hail  from  the  Southern  Methodist  Church, — that  is,  we  were  organised  by 
that  Church ;  she  is  our  mother,  and  I  love  her ;  I  have  been  sucking  her 
milk  ever  since  I  was  born,  but  I  want  to  suck  more,  to  grow  better  and 
stronger.  And  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  those  dear  brethren  who  have  done 
so  much  for  us  are  yet  ready  to  do  more,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  their 
hearts  and  their  pockets  will  be  wide  open.  I  suppose  there  hivs  been  a  great 
deal  of  inisundei'standing  with  regard  to  the  relations  that  coloured  people 
sustiiin  to  the  white  people  in  the  Southern  States,  and  I  heard  some  senti- 
ments that  did  not  exactly  accord  with  my  feelings  nor  with  the  truth.  I 
wish  to  say  this  :  it  is  true  that  we  did  stand  wide  apart,  and  do  stand  wide 
apart  yet ;  but  you  cannot  e.Npect  a  nation  to  be  born  in  a  day  ;  you  cannot 
expect  society  to  be  revolutionised  in  a  few  hours  ;  it  takes  time  ;  it  takes 
process  after  process,  "  here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  But  what  I  wish  to 
say  is,  I  want  the  people  of  Christendom  not  only  to  look  to  China  and  other 
nations,  but  to  turn  tneir  eyes  across  the,  Atlantic,  and  look  back  upon  the 
poor  sons  of  Ham  as  they  cry  for  light,  and  as  they  cry  for  the  living  bread. 
What  if  we  are  black !  Why,  sirs,  we  have  got  souls,  and  we  have  that 
impulsive  feeling  that  leads  us  to  climb  and  go  up,  and  to  strive  after  our 
right  position  in  human  society.  I  believe,  whenever  we  are  prepared  for  it, 
even  in  the  Southern  States,  the  door  will  be  open,  and  already  I  feel  the 
warm  hands  of  my  brethren  grasping  me  strongly,  and  saying,  "  Holsey,  come 
up  higher."  Now,  my  friends,  I  feel  very  nmch  honoured  ;  I  know  I  have 
been  down-trodden,  but  thank  God  the  shackles  are  oft'  now,  and  I  have 
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m1  most  forgotten  that  T  am  a  bTacTc  man,  except  when  I  look  in  tlie  glass.  'WTiat 
I  want  to  say  is,  give  us  a  little  more  education,  a  little  more  reliyious  traiiiinj,', 
and  we  shall  show  you  that  we  are  worthy  of  that  position.  I  know  that  our 
people  are  low ;  I  know  that  they  are  immerMed  in  superstition,  and  tlieir 
ideas  of  Clinstianity,  and  especially  of  Methodism,  may  below ;  but  what  else 
could  we  expect  ?  Our  iriends!  have  done  much  ;  our  Northern  bretttreii  have 
established  institutions  of  learning  ;  they  have  sent  their  young  ladies  and 
their  young  geutlemen  to  teach  our  poor  children,  and  they  have  done  a  ),reat 
and  noble  work  ;  but  I  hope  even  they  may  do  more,  and  will  do  more,  I 
long  to  see  the  day  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  tliose 
expressions,  will  join  hand  in  hand  to  educate,  to  elevate,  and  to  refine  the 
sons  of  Ham.  We  have  already  done  much  good :  we  cultivate  the  land,  we 
make  your  cotton,  we  cut  down  the  pines  and  the  oaks,  and  tear  up  the  soil, 
and  cast  the  seed  into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  we 
coloured  people  say  we  don't  think  the  world  could  move  except  the  nejjro's 
arm  moved.  We  send  you  cotton,  we  send  you  suyar:  why  not  send  us 
your  bounty  back  across  the  Atlantic  and  help  us  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Riqg  :  I  wish  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Oshorn  and  the 
brother  who  followed  him  for  their  excellent  addresses.  In  Mr.  Osborn 
we  have  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  great  benefit  of  the  highest  possible 
education,  becau.se  he  is  not  only  the  head  master  of  our  new  Kingswood 
School,  but  is  a  Fellow  of  perhaps  the  most  renowned  University  in  the 
world ;  and,  if  he  had  not  had  those  advantages,  we  think  he  would  not 
have  been  the  man  of  power  for  us  in  respect  to  the  training  of  boys  that 
we  find  Ijiim  to  be.  I  believe,  sir,  there  are  three  things  upon  which  the 
advancement  of  religion  depends  in  any  Church :  evangelical  simplicity 
and  earnestness  in  our  ministrations,  Christian  family  life  and  influence,  and 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  systematic  education  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  our  youth  of  every  class  ;  and,  unless  we  can  keep  this  matter 
of  the  highest  possible  education,  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  continual  aims,  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  our  Churches  to  maintain  their  true  position  in 
the  nation.  People  little  know  how  much  evangelical  life  and  influence 
below,  depend  upon  the  conformation  of  them  with  the  highest  education 
above.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  not  an  unimportant  factor 
in  that  social  equality,  of  which  some  men  say  so  much,  is  the  education 
which  is  combined  with  evangelical  truth  in  the  teaching  and  life  of  »he 
Church  ;  and  unless  we  bear  this  in  mind  we  shall  not  attain  to  all  that 
is  desired,  either  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  nation, 
and  in  the  world,  or  the  attiiinmeut  of  evangelical  liberty  and  equality  in 
their  fullest  and  most  precious  sense. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bennett  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) :  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  in  the  State  from  which  I  come  (Virginia),  the  oldest  southern  btate, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  great  virgin  Queen  of  England,  the  education  of 
the  coloured  people  has  claimed  our  special  attention.  In  the  city  of 
Richmond  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
training  of  coloured  people  in  all  branches  of  education.  I  'vm  happy  to 
find  that  my  friend.  Brother  Holsey,  from  the  Southern  Ooloure  i  Methodist 
Church,  is  in  the  line  of  ascent  to  the  very  highest  point  of  traini.  t.  I  wish 
to  say  briefly  that  I  conceive  that  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  \yorld  has 
the  very  best  opportunity  for  giving  her  sons  the  highest  education ,    If  our 

feople  train  their  children  at  home  under  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as 
presume  they  do,  and  will  then  transfer  them  to  our  own  schools,  and  have 
those  children  trained  by  Christian  teachers  under  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  departing  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Sir,  our  great  trouble  has  been  this :  a  gentleman  says,  "  I  will 
educate  my  sou  to  be  a  lawyer,  to  be  a  physician,  to  be  u  merchant,  to  be  aa 
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engineer."  Ho  does  not  say  "I  will  educntfi  my  son  to  he  a  niiristinn  kwyer, 
or  physician,  or  merchant,  or  engineer."  We  need  to  keep  before  tlie  minds 
of  our  people  the  great  fact  that  no  man  can  be  truly  or  thoroughly  educated 
who  is  not  educated  under  the  direct  influence  of  Bible  truth.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  engaged  on  our  aide  o,'  the  Atlantic  in  the  work  of  higher 
Christian  education,  and  we  make  it  a  rule  in  our  institution  to  bring  the 
Bible  to  bear  in  its  doctrines  and  moral  teachings  directly  upon  the  con- 
Rciencps  of  our  students.  One  of  the  first  classes  that  meets  in  our  college 
from  7.45  to  8.46  is  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Before  we  study 
philosophy  o:  science  or  language,  we  take  up  the  Book  of  God  and  study  it 
in  its  ijreat  teac'iings.  I  have  found  that,  as  one  of  the  essnyists  remarked, 
the  tendency  o  those  institutions  which  are  supported  by  the  State  is  to 
nurture  scepticism.  I  hope  the  Conference  will  remember  that  history 
shows  that  the  Church  has  been  the  great  educator.  Take  tiie  Jewish 
Church,  take  the  early  Christian  Church,  take  the  Church  in  the  ages  from 
that  time  downwards,  and  you  will  find  that  in  every  age  she  has  felt  bound 
to  train  the  minds  of  men  for  usefulness  as  members  of  the  Church.  I  trust 
that  there  will  go  forth  such  an  utterance  from  this  Conference  on  this 
subject  as  will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  world  of  Methodism. 


^H\ 


Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South), 
then  delivered  the  following  essay  on  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to 
Kaintain  Schools  which  are  Christian  in  their  Influence  and  Character. 

He  said :  Of  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  world's 
problems,  confessedly  the  most  potent  is  knowledge.  Its  inevitable 
tendency  i»to  control  all  other  factors,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
its  own  designs.  Individuals  and  communities  recognise  this  truth, 
and  seek  for  knowledge  as  for  hid  treasure.  Possessing  this,  they 
have  the  means  of  procuring  everything  else  ;  they  can  enter  into  the 
contests  of  life  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  victory.  Observation 
invariably  teaches  that  nations  and  individuals  furnished  with  know- 
ledge rank  with  the  foremost  in  achievement  and  influence. 

The  Church,  made  wiser  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  ages, 
and  encouraged  and  inspired  by  the  Master,  is  now  showing  by  its 
zeal  and  enterprise  that  it  is  not  in  this  era  of  its  history  so  obnoxious 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  Saviour's  utterance,  "  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  as  when 
the  words  were  first  spoken.  It  is  realising  that  it  cannot  afford  to  be 
behind  in  the  acquisition  of  any  force  that  may  keep  it  fully  abreast  of 
the  age.  Does  the  world  sharpen  and  polish  the  intellects  of  its 
followers  that  they  may  solve  mysteries,  evolve  truth,  and  enrich  its 
votaries  with  their  discoveries?  Then,  even  greater  necessity  to  do 
likewise  is  laid  upon  the  Church  ;  for  the  mystery  she  is  to  solve  is 
that  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  truth  she  is  to  evolve  is 
the  eternal  fitness  of  all  things,  and  the  discoveries  she  is  to  make  are 
even  those  that  show  the  way  to  God.  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  day  unanimous  that  education  is  necessary  to  the  very 
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perpetuity  of  a  State ;  that  a  State  exists  and  floarishcs  jnst  in  pro- 
portion as  its  subjects  are  enlightened?  Then  there  is  by  far  the 
greater  reason  why  the  Church  should  found  schools  and  educate; ;  for 
the  State  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it  establishes  and  perfects, 
"  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  its  dominion  endureth  tlirongliout 
all  generations."  Has  the  world,  under  the  light  and  expoiitnce  of 
ages,  come  to  regard  education  as  above  wealth  and  power,  or  repu- 
tation and  rank,  as  indeed  the  one  thing  needful,  the  mythical 
philosopher's  stone  that  turns  all  things  to  gold,  and  that,  therefore, 
must  be  acquired  at  all  hazards  ?  Then,  by  all  possible  means  must 
the  Church  seek  to  possess  herself  of  this  wonderful  agent,  that  she 
may  impress  its  omuitic  force  upon  her  high  mission  of  subduing  the 
world  for  Christ. 

But  an  important  question  for  the  Church  to  solve  lies  back  of  these 
considerations;  and  that  is,  how  can  education,  with  its  immense 
power,  be  made  to  conserve  the  ends  of  Christianity  ?  She  must  ask.  Is 
education — meaning  the  mere  enlightenment  of  the  intellect,  without 
reference  to  moral  culture — an  unmixed  good,  a  blessing  in  itself? 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  thinking  men,  and  that  including  even  many 
of  religious  convictions,  would  answer  this  question,  Yes,  mihesitat- 
ingly;  yes,  education  by  all  means:  enlighten  the  mind,  enlarge  the 
capacity;  let  the  mysteries  of  nature  be  unlocked;  let  science  briug 
her  tribute,  and  literature  lend  her  refinement;  let  all  wisdom  be 
intermeddled  with,  so  that  man  may  go  forth  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  conquest  and  occupancy  of  his  dazzling  future. 

But  a  more  careful  and  scrutinising  investigation  may  prove  that 
education  is  only  a  good  as  it  brings  man  into  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  his  Maker.  The  deliverance  of  the  Christian  Catechism 
contains  true  philosophy,  viz.:  "That  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
glorify  God;"  and  if  education  fails  to  carry  forward  this  great  pur- 
pose, it  not  only  proclaims  itself  to  be  of  no  good,  but  really  an  evil, 
in  that  it  increases  responsibility,  enlarges  capacity,  and  makes  the 
opportunities  for  evil  vastly  greater. 

There  is  an  unvarying  principle  in  nature  and  in  philosophy,  that 
those  things  which  constitute  blessings  when  properly  used,  which  are, 
indeed,  of  vital  importance  to  mankind,  become  curses  when  their  use 
is  perverted.  Indeed,  it  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiopi  that  just  in 
proportion  as  an  attainment  or  possession  is  of  value  if  it  is  used  in 
its  legitimate  channel,  in  the  same  ratio  will  its  abuse  or  perversion  be 
of  loss.  Fire  and  water,  for  instance,  how  incalculable  their  value, 
how  multifarious  their  uses  I  Yet,  when  allowed  the  mastery,  they 
become  the  most  terrible  and  ruthless  agents  of  destruction.  The 
blessed  Scriptures  of  Christ  furnish  another  illustration  :  "  In  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Christ ; " 
they  "  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  yet,  when  their  warnings 
are  neglected,  their  blessings  perverted,  the  increased  responsibility 
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brings  a  corrospomliug  difiahility.  The  very  acqnaintarco  with  the 
truth  aud  thu  right,  with  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  and  the  good,  which 
they  furnish,  will  only  make  the  Iosh  of  them  all  the  more  keenly  felt. 
"  For  wo  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in  them  that  are 
saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of 
death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life." 

In  hke  manner  it  may  bo  seen  that  education,  though  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  may  yet  be  made  tlio  medium  of  irreparable 
injury.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  coutumplato  the  abstract  idea  of 
an  education  entirely  uninfluenced  by  8i)iritual  principles.  Religious 
li<;ht  has  so  diffused  itself  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  literature. 
Christian  sentiments  have  so  ( o  iiplctely  taken  possession  of  the 
thought  of  the  present  day,  and  so  naturally  speak  and  write  them- 
selves out,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  education  purely 
sensual.  Yet,  if  we  could  deal  with  the  simple  ideal,  and  conceive  of 
a  community  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  solely  for  un- 
godly purposes,  or  of  an  individual  who  had  no  thought,  and  never 
would  have  a  thought,  of  purity  or  salvation,  then  would  we  say,  that 
community,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  simply  providing  the 
elements  of  its  destruction,  and  that  individual  was  only  preparing 
himself  for  increased  and  sublimated  misery. 

Should  you  consider  a  nation  educated  throughout  all  its  massss, 
and  to  the  very  highest  attainment,  yet  devoid  of  those  i)rinciples 
which  are  furnished  by  Christianity  alone — viz.,  humility,  unselfish- 
ness, love — you  would  see  an  assemblage  of  unscrupulous  beings,  each 
pursuing  his  own  interests  regardless  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others ;  his  rare  attainments  enal>ling  each  by  tarns  to  circumvent  and 
overreach  the  other,  to  take  subtle  strides  in  treachery,  to  refine  upon 
revenge,  and  to  perfect  contrivances  for  the  iLfliction  of  suffering  and 
for  the  destruction  of  human  hfe.  In  this  godless  thing,  it  would 
seem  that  education  only  furnished  the  power  to  rise  above  the  less 
gifted,  to  snatch  the  sweetest  morsels,  and  to  enjoy  the  most  undis- 
turbed reign.  The  wisest  man  would  thus  become  the  most  dangerous 
man,  his  own  shrewdness  furnishing  the  power  to  make  him  the  dic- 
tator, the  despot ;  to  resist  whom,  even  communities  would  band 
together,  and  thus  produce  a  conflict,  the  decision  of  which  would  only 
temporarily  elevate  another,  in  his  turn  to  be  hated  and  overthrovn. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  nation  whose  history  would  illustrate  this 
position  fully ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  no  nation  has  ever  been  totally  de- 
void of  reUgious  illumination ;  even  in  spite  of  avowed  infidelity.  Divine 
teaching  has  been  silently  handed  down,  and  has  made  its  impression 
upon  the  mental  organism ;  in  the  next  place,  no  nation  has  ever  been 
known  to  be  without  some  subjects  who  feared  God,  and  this  saving 
property,  even  amid  a  decaying  mass,  has  been  a  power  for  good. 

But  the  effect  can  be  shown  by  considering  a  nation  avowedly  given 
np  to  irreligion;  that  one,  for  instance,  which  dethroned  the  living 
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God  and  dciflod  hnrnfin  reason.  Tliis  was  a  Rifted  nation;  lcnrninj», 
art,  science  had  lavinlied  their  henetitH  npon  lier.  But  what  did  tlieHo 
Rifts  result  in?  in  what  did  this  ChristloHs  philoHopliy  cuhninate','  Lot 
the  gniUotino  answer ;  that  artfnlly-contrivod  iuHtrnment  said  to  ho 
the  very  acme  of  human  discovery  for  tho  purpose  of  most  spocdily 
liuiicliinj^  tho  soul  into  eternity.  Lot  tho  Reif^n  of  Terror  auHwer: 
when  minds  mado  aspirant  hy  cultivation,  aimed  at  liiRh  i)luce,  iind 
used  that  very  cultivation  to  undermine,  to  torture,  to  ruin  others; 
when  liecatombs  of  human  victims  were  offered  to  tho  remorseless 
Molocli  of  self,  enlarged  and  elevated  by  knowledge. 

Should  you  contemplate  an  individual  educated  to  his  highest  capa- 
city, yet  totally  unrestrained  by  Christian  influence,  you  would  tiiid 
one  enslaved  by^ambition,  made  restless  and  eager  by  tlio  very  rovolii- 
tions  of  knowledge,  yet  discontented  because  knowledge  had  limits, 
jea'ous  of  any  one  wlio  had  outstripped  him  in  its  acquisition,  iind 
rendered  by  the  very  consciousness  of  his  superiority  over  others 
8ui)ercilious,  treacherous,  domineering. 

If  the  mind  is  permitted  to  dwell  upon  the  conception,  hard  to  bo 
realised,  and,  if  realised,  most  consummately  painful,  of  a  soul  lost  to 
God — a  wreck  npon  the  great  main  of  creation,  a  blighted  excrescence 
upon  tho  realms  of  nature,  a  puri)OHeless  and  guilty  waif  driven  through 
tlio  abysm  of  space  by  fear  of  the  vindication  of  violated  truth  and 
•right,  and  tho  lashings  of  a  never-sleeping  Nemesis  within — then  would 
we  say  tho  nearer  such  an  entity  might  be  brought  to  the  status  of  the 
brute,  the  less  of  misery  would  he  feel.  Let  there  be  no  habit  of 
acquiring  knowledge;  if  so,  there  would  be  a  memory  of  a  sereue 
gratification,  now  to  be  enjoyed  no  more,  to  embitter  existence,  an 
aching  void,  ever  asserting  itself,  over  making  its  imperious  demands, 
only  to  be  mocked  by  the  impossibility  of  gratification.  Let  no  effort, 
however  slight,  have  been  made  toward  elevating  tho  physical  or  mental 
condition,  or  a  si)ectre  would  thus  be  conjured  into  existence  distinctly 
traceable  and  visible,  yet  so  shadowy  and  mysterious,  so  awful  as  it 
Mfted  itself  up  into  the  regions  of  the  once  possible,  as  to  excite  pangs 
of  unrelieved  despair.  Ii  a  man  is  to  fail  of  God,  better  let  him  fail  of 
everything  else ;  if  ho  take  not  that  step — all-important,  though  less 
difficult  than  many  totally  valueless — then  he  had  better  take  no  step. 
If  he  has  not  the  knowledge  which  makes  him  thriU  with  the  conscious 
possession  of  the  favour  and  communion  of  his  Maker,  then  the  less  of 
knowledge  he  has  the  better. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 
It  cannot  afford  to  recommend  anything  in  pursuit  or  practice  which 
does  not  confessedly  promote  this  great  end :  it  dare  not  tolerate  any- 
thing that  directly  or  by  implication  jeopardises  it.  The  one  great 
question  always  to  be  considered  by  the  custodians  of  the  Cliurch, 
when  any  interest  supposed  to  be  good  is  offered  for  its  fostering  care, 
is  not.  Will  it  give  polish  or  respectability,  success  or  power  ? — not,  Will 
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It  solve  tho  problems  of  HOCiolof»y,  or  develop  the  internal  rcsonrces  of 
a  people,  or  give  thora  position  intornatioimlly  ?  but  tho  quoHtion 
shoiilil  1)0,  Will  it  promote  piety,  will  it  secure  a  holy  heart,  will  it 
furnish  thoHO  qualifications  valuable  in  tho  sight  of  God  when  eternal 
rlcHtinicH  are  bcinj}  fixed  ? 

Ciiristianity  is  tho  only  power  that  can  remove  tho  trail  of  the 
serpent  which  is  over  overythin{»  of  earth — the  glarin{»ly  bad  oh  well  as 
the  Hccmint^ly  intrinsic  good.  Thinjjs  inanimate  need  to  bo  born  aqain, 
as  well  as  the  souls  of  men,  else  they  will  be  scattcrers  abroad,  not 
gatherers  together  with  God.  Just  as  thoy  seem  to  be  more  vahmblo, 
BO  in  exact  proportion  will  their  influence  for  evil  bo  more  seductive  and 
irresistible  if  they  are  not  created  anew  by  tho  influence  of  Jesus. 
Adara  fallen  from  God,  vainly  striving  to  cover  his  shame,  is  no  moro 
diametrically  opposed  by  Adam  restored,  and  walking  in  favour  with 
his  Maker,  than  is  knowledge,  Adam's  fairest  possesKion,  when  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  puffed  up  with  solf-conccit,  vaunting  itself  through  the 
very  wantonness  of  its  own  power,  even  presumptuously  rushing  into 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  Almighty  to  ask  "  What  doest  thon  ?" 
and  when,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  is  meekenod  and  humblod  by  a  proper 
llbnceptiou  of  itself,  as  simidy  one  of  tho  gifts— albeit  the  fairest — of 
the  Great  Creator,  and  adoringly  crying  out,  even  in  the  midst  of  its 
sublimest  discoveries,  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways,  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him ;  but  tho  thunder  of  His  power  who 
can  understand  ?" 

Francis  Asbnry,  the  Pioneer  Bishop  of  America,  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  sermon  of  consecration  at  the  opening  of  Cokesbury 
School,  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Coke  and  himself.  He  accepted,  thus 
showing  that,  as  rigidly  consecrated  as  he  was,  he  could  yet  consci- 
entiously turn  aside  to  bestow  his  blessing  upon  a  college ;  that,  as 
strict  as  was  bis  construction  of  those  pursuits  which  could  conserve 
piety,  he  yet  regarded  an  acquaintance  with  tho  educational  curri- 
culum as  being  helpful  and  necessary.  But  that  he  did  not  regard 
schools,  except  as  they  were  "Christian  in  their  character  and  in- 
fluence," is  very  quaintly  and  impressively  set  forth  in  the  text  ho 
chose  for  the  occasion  :  "  O,  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the 
pot."  The  substance  which  the  sons  of  the  prophets  esteemed  to  be 
wholesome  and  life-sustaining,  looked  beautiful  to  the  eye,  seemed  to 
liave  all  the  properties  needful  for  food ;  but  alas !  when  it  came  to  tho 
test,  it  proved  to  be  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  could  only  be  relieved 
of  its  deadly  characteristics  by  the  transforming  power  of  the  man 
of  God.  Thus  with  education,  it  is  desirable  to  make  man  wise  ;  it  is 
refining,  it  is  elevating,  it  gives  to  a  man  light  and  po^^  or ;  but  eleva- 
tion and  power  are  so  apt  to  produce  the  bitterness  of  self-glorification, 
to  inject  the  poison  of  pride  and  ambition,  as  to  prove  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  interests  of  man,  unless  they  are  sanctified  and  rendered 
wholesome  by  tho  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  ,    >  . 
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The  first  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  school  should  be,  Is  it  "  Cliristian 
in  its  character  and  inHuonce  ? "  The  academical  character  and 
thoroughness  should  be  secondary.  If  its  influence  is  not  Christian, 
and  tliero  is  no  prospect  of  making  it  so,  then  ought  the  Church  at 
once  to  -withdraw  its  patronage  and  fostering  care.  No  instructor 
should  be  retained  in  a  Church  institution  whose  teaching  and  in- 
fluence are  known  to  be  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  even  th.  >  gh  lie 
possesses  qualifications,  as  a  teacher,  pre-eminently  superior  to  all 
others,  and  even  teaches  those  things  essential  to  thorough  mental 
culture  which  no  one  else  can  teach  ;  stQl  it  is  incomparably  better  for 
the  mind  to  go  unenlightened,  and  be  for  ever  wanting  in  that  lino  of 
truth,  than  to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  infidelic  sentiments,  which 
destroy  the  soul.  "  Though  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge, and  have  not  Christianity,  I  am  nothing." 

As  Mcthodisin  was  born  in  a  University,  and  as  it  has  always  been 
foremost  in  founding  schools  and  imparting  knowledge,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  t-j  cihoit  its  adherents  to  watchfulness  that  they  do  not 
recede  from  their  advanced  position  in  this  direction.  But  as,  ia  this 
day,  the  tenden  v  is  for  materialism  to  legislate  spirit  out  of  the  wo.-ld; 
as  cold,  stern  pnilosophy  would  reject  everything  that  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  its  own  self-made  principles ;  as  rationalism  would  even 
dethrone  God  Himself;  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  great  gathering, 
representing  the  entire  following  of  Mr.  Wesley,  should  have  made 
prominent,  as  one  of  its  topics  of  discussion,  "  The  duty  of  the  Church  to 
maintain  schools  which  are  Christian  in  their  character  and  influence." 
Woe  be  to  the  Church  if  she  ever  yields  to  the  pressure  and  consents  to 
accept  education  as  the  end,  and  not  merely  as  the  golden  means  lor 
securing  that  end.  Let  Methodists  be  ever  taking  their  reckoning;  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  are  still  upon  the  Scriptural  foundation. 
•'  Wisdom  is  a  defence,"  "  but  the  excellency  of  knowledge  is  that 
wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it."  "  Behold,  the  fear  ol  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.' 

Rev.  G.  W.  Olvek,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  Methodist  Church),  then  de- 
livered the  following  invited  address :  Tlie  topic  wliich  I  have  to  pre- 
8(>iit  to  the  Coi^ference  this  morning  is,  "The  Duty  of  the  Chuirh  to 
Maintain  Schools  which  are  Christian  iji  their  Influence  and  Character;" 
and  I  have  taken  it  for  grtqnted  that  every  word  in  that  topic  has  been 
chosen  discreetly  and  with  a  purj)ose.  By  the  term  "  Church," 
naturally  we  should  understand  in  its  general  sense  the  aggre^fale  of 
Christ's  true  disciples  upon  earth,  corresponding  to  which  in  its  spiritual 
organisation  we  look  in  vain  for  any  visible  form ;  but  wherever  there 
is  an  organisation  of  Christian  professors,  claiming  for  themselves  the 
independent  lite  and  privileges  of  a  Church,  upon  that  organisation 
must  be  supposed  to  devolve  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties:  which 
would  belong  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.     The  true  Church  oi  Chiisi, 
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then,  is  His  representative.  It  is  His  body,  fitly  framed  together  and 
compacted  by  thao  which  every  joint  supi)lieth  throngli  the  operation 
of  the  one  Spirit,  in  order  that  it  may  accomi)lish  His  work  and  fill  up 
that  which  is  lacking,  whether  in  labour  or  in  patience.  It  is  called 
upon  to  complete  the  things  which  He  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach. 
Christ  Jesus  came  as  the  Healer  of  the  Nations,  that  He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil.  Hence  He  wrought  cures,  taught  wisdom,  and 
paved  souls.  He  was  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  of  the  whole  man. 
The  Church  is  to  be  His  almoner  ;  and  every  Church  must  in  His  name, 
for  His  sake,  and  in  obedience  to  His  command,  dispense  the  gifts 
^hich  He  has  entrusted  to  its  care.  It  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  Church's 
duty  and  privilege  which  limits  its  operation  to  the  spiritual.  Not 
many,  pcrliaps,  would  .  ttempt  in  the  xiresent  day  so  to  limit  its 
operations.  In  every  age  alms  as  well  as  prayers  are  recognised  aa 
coming  up  with  acceptance  in  the  sighL  of  God.  But  if  food  for  the 
hocly  is  needful,  then  surely  food  for  man's  higlier  nature  is  equally 
needful.  Neither  bread  nor  culture  can  be  wilfully  denied  to  the 
destitute  and  the  forsaken  by  those  whose  mission  is  to  do  good.  And 
there  is  a  yet  wider  view  of  Churcli  responsibility,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  though  it  may  not  command  the  homage  of  a'l.  The 
Christian  Church  has  its  duty  to  the  race  as  well  as  to  the  iiuli- 
vidual.  The  history  of  the  future  we  cannot  read.  Even  the  light  of 
the  past  will  scarcely  enable  us  to  guess  at  its  possibilities.  Applied 
physical  science  is  conquering  the  material  difficulties  and  remedying 
tlie  ileshly  ills  of  human  life.  Applied  theological  science  is,  or  should 
be,  no  less  surely  remedying  tlic  moral  evils  and  upraising  the  absolute 
level  of  successire  generations.  The  science  of  education  applied  con- 
secutively and  persistently  lifts  up  a  man,  or  a  nation  ;  why  should  it 
not  lift  up  the  race  ?  The  duty  of  every  Christian  is  to  make  the  best 
of  himself  in  every  part  of  his  nature.  The  duty  of  every  Church  is  to 
lift  up  the  fallen  everywhere,  and  to  make  the  utmost  of  men  and  of 
man.  In  urging  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessarj-  to  affirm 
that  each  separate  Church  must  take  separate  and  independent  action. 
Cliristian  Churches,  no  less  than  Cluistian  men,  may  both  co-operate 
and  combine  for  special  purposes,  and  for  this  purpose  of  education 
among  others.  Nor  does  it  oi  necessity  follow  that  Christian  Churches 
might  not  co-operate  witli  other  persons,  even  though  these  should  not 
be  members  of  any  Church  whatever,  in  order  to  make  suitable  educa- 
tional provision  for  the  youth  of  the  generation.  But  it  is  maintained 
that  the  Cliurches,  as  such,  must  see  to  it  that  in  some  way  the 
necessary  instruction  is  provided,  that  schools  are  maintained.  But  if 
SJ,  wluit  schools  ?  In  education,  as  we  are  now  regarding  it,  there  are 
three  elements  which  demand  constant  atteution.  They  are,  informa- 
tion—that is  a  knowledj'  of  facts,  intellectual  training,  and  U)(<ral 
direction.  Information  furnishes  the  raw  material,  intellectual  train- 
ing improves  the  machinery,  moral  direction  determines  the  pattern. 
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Or  look  again.  Tliere  is  in  every  man  a  certain  force  of  nature.  His 
information  brings  him  into  conscious  and  intelligent  connection  with 
the  world  around  him.  Intellectual  training  enables  him  the  more 
definitely  to  choose  his  ends,  to  select  and  adapt  his  means,  and  to  apply 
his  energy  with  the  least  waste.  But  unless  he  has  also  the  right  moral 
direction  he  will  become  only  a  mighty  man  for  mischief.  Schools 
without  definite  moral  direction  cannot  answer  the  high  purposes  of 
education,  or  fulfil  the  high  responsibility  of  the  Church.  I  cannot 
discuss  in  detail.  Moralitj'  apart  from  the  authority  of  God  is  a 
theoretical  absurdity,  and  morality  apart  from  the  grace  of  Christ  is  a 
practical  impossibility.  To  secure  the  objects  for  which  Churches 
exist  and  labour,  schools  must  be  Christian.  That  they  must  be 
Christian  in  their  influence  is  evident,  for  otherwise  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  maintained  would  be  defeated.  The  subordination  of 
every  individual  child  to  the  authority  of  Divine  law,  and  the  union  of 
every  life  with  that  of  the  living  Saviour,  must  be  the  ruling  desire  of 
every  Christian  teacher,  and,  equally  so,  of  every  Christian  Church. 
But  influence  is  here  distinguished  from  character.  There  are  men 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  whose  influence  is  '  the  direction  of  Chris- 
tiaii  morality,  but  who,  nevertheless,  make  no  profession  of  their  faith. 
So  there  may  be  schools  whoso  general  influence,  because  of  tlie  godli. 
ness  of  the  teacher,  is  in  favour  of  truth  and  righteousness,  but  which 
are  carried  on  without  any  recognition  of  Christ  or  of  God.  That  such 
schools  are  better  than  utterly  godless  schools  we  do  not  deny.  And 
they  are  infinitely  better  than  schools  in  which  Divine  things  are 
treated  vvith  scant  reverence,  and  Divine  truth  is  dismissed  with  a 
shrug  or  a  sneer.  But  they  cannot  accomplish  the  work  which  the 
Christian  Churches  have  to  do  for  mankind.  We  meet  here  the 
-question  which  during  the  present  Conference  has  recurred  again  and 
again,  and  which  meets  us  continually  in  our  daily  path.  It  conr^erns 
the  relation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  external  and  formal  in  matters  of 
religion.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  men  will  need  an 
outward  form  whereby  to  give  expression  to  inward  realities.  In  the 
sanctuary  and  in  the  school,  in  worship  and  in  duty,  the  outward  must 
express  the  inward.  But  what  we  need  and  what  we  must  have,  is  not 
the  spiritual  plus  the  material— the  external  added  to  the  real.  It  must 
bo  the  spiritual  ruling  and  guiding  the  material — the  inner  life  finding 
its  free  and  natural  expression  in  the  outer  life.  Form  without  life 
and  life  without  form  are  neither  of  tliem  fitted  for  this  world's 
salvation.  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
We  ask,  then,  for  schools  in  which  there  shnll  be  a  very  distinct  and 
reverent  acknowledgmcn'-;  of  Divine  authority  and  of  Divine  grace. 
The  child  must  be  taught  not  only  to  do  right,  but  to  keep  the  Com- 
mandments. He  must  be  taught  not  only  to  do  good  to  his  neiglibour, 
but  to  trust  his  Saviour.  He  must  be  trained  to  subordinate  all  earthly 
things  to  the  laws  of  the  unseen  life,  and  to  sot  the  Lord  always  before 
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bim.  If  tbis  is  to  be  ko,  tberc  seems  to  be  no  otber  conclusion  than 
that  schools  such  as  these  must  be  under  Christian  control  as  woU  as 
under  Christian  teachers.  And  if  any  one  lesson  more  than  another 
is  to  be  learnt  from  the  experience  of  modern  times,  that  lesson  is,  that 
if  this  control  is  to  be  truly  Christian,  it  must  be  more  or  less  defi- 
nii  "ly  denomin,  ' Zonal.  And  therefore  the  conclusion  to  be  gathered 
from  my  partly  spoken  and  partly  written  address  is  this :  that  upon 
the  Christian  Church  must  devolve  ever  more  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  seeing,  in  the  first  place,  that  schools  are  provided ;  in  the 
second  place,  ttiat  those  schools  are  Christian  in  their  influence ;  and 
in  the  third,  that  their  Christianity  is  manifest  in  the  methods  and  the 
discipline  adopted  as  well  as  in  the  instruction  given. 

Rkv.  I.  G,  John  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  said  :  The  duty  of 
the  Church  to  educate  its  cliildren  is  emphasised  by  the  special  dangers  to 
wliicli  our  children  are  exposed.  The  imi>oitance  of  general  education  is 
n(i  l(ini;'er  a  question  of  tlie  day.  The  State  recognises  that  obligation, 
and  the  State,  both  in  Eiighmd  and  America,  is  endeavouring  to  meet  that 
obli.niition.  But  how  ?  By  tlu;  operation  of  the  State,  as  was  intimated 
yesterday  in  the  ehiquent  remarks  of  Dr.  Newman,  there  is  a  danger  which 
the  Cli'  -ch  sliould  look  fairly  in  the  face.  The  arginnent  is  used  in  order 
to  eliminate  all  religious  education  from  the  schools  under  public  control, 
that  there  nu)  -  '■  :  '  connection  whatever  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
The  schools,  'licx'  clam,  are  supported  by  taxation,  which  is  paid  by  every 
citizen  ;  therei,  >■  '''.c  Jew,  the  Catholic,  and  the  inlidel  have  a  voice  in  this 
matter,  and  when  tliej'  oppose  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
day-schools  tuider  public  control  their  voice  is  heard,  and  their  autiiority 
is  recognised.  The  conseciuence  of  this  is,  the  Bible  is  eliminated  from 
their  school  books  ;  the  name  of  God  is  not  allowed  to  be  recognised  in 
any  of  their  lessons,  and  in  many  of  our  institutions  under  State  control 
they  are  not  even  per.iiitted  to  open  the  schools  with  prayer.  That,  sir, 
is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  from  which  I  come,  and  our  School 
Board,  under  the  provisions  of  our  Constituticjn,  has  positively  declared 
that  not  one  cent  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxati  ,v  from  a  people  largely 
Protestant,  and  to  a  large  extent  evangelical,  should  be  given  to  support  a 
school  V  hi  ;h  uses  in  it  the  Bible,  or  where  the  voice  of  prayer  is  heard. 
How  are  we  to  meet  these  arguments?  It  occurs  to  me  there  is  a  very 
simple  and  plain  reply.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Church  and  State  must  be 
kept  separate,  and  an  earnest  Christian  will  not  discuss  the  question,  for 
he  does  not  ask  for  his  religion  any  State  aid  whatever  ;  if  it  be  true  that 
the  man  who  has  paid  his  taxes  has  a  right  to  representation  ;  if,  in  a 
word,  the  State  has  no  right  to  legislate  the  Bible  into  the  school,  we  ask 
the  question,  Has  the  State  a  right  to  legislate  the  Bible  out  of  the  schoolV 
What  right,  sir,  have  they  to  say  to  the  Protestant  Christian,  "  Because  that 
Catholic  objects  to  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God  should  not  be  m  the  honse 
w'.iere  your  children  are  trained  for  coming  life  ?  "  What  right,  sir,  have 
they  to  say  when  the  Jew  or  the  infidel,  the  followers  of  Paine  and 
Ingersol,  object  to  the  voice  of  prayer  in  the  place  where  our  children  are 
educated,  that  those  who  believe  in  the  Bible  and  recognise  the  authority 
of  God  should  not  have  in  their  schools  the  right  to  hear  the  voice  of 
prayer  in  connection  with  their  study  ?  We  are  endeavouring  to  solve 
this  matter,  sir,  by  recognising  the  principle  of  local  option,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  State  should  relegate  the  question  to  the  people,  and  whenever 
the  people  say  in  any  community,"  We  want  the  Word  of  God  tliwe  "'  it  is 
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tliei'r  riglit.    Tlicy  liave  no  more  riglit  to  legislate  it  out  of  the  school  than 
they  have  to  legislate  it  in. 

IIev.  At.exandeu  Martin,  LL.D.  (Methodist Episcopal  Church)  :  Ourduty 
in  regard  to  the  matter  now  before  us  may  be  argued  from  the  importiince 
of  education  to  the  individual.  A  being  endowed  with  such  wondrous 
powers  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition  as  man  :s,  ^lould  have  these 
powers  developed,  strcMigtlK.'ned,  and  rightly  directed.  Only  thus-  can  he 
be  made  most  useful  and  happy  in  any  pursuit  or  profession  to  which  God 
in  His  providence  and  grace  may  call  him.  Again,  as  to  the  family.  Where 
the  mind  is  dwarfed,  the  taste  c  praved,  and  appetite  and  passion  rcisjn 
supreme,  the  evils  of  ignorance  are  greatly  intensified.  And  so  with 
society  and  the  nation.  Educated  labour  of  mind  and  body  commands  a 
premium  and  rules  the  world.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Church 
18  becorr/ing  more  alive  to  her  duty  and  interest  in  this  work.  Through  it 
God  ir  tends  to  redeem  the  world  from  ignorance  as  well  as  from  sin 
to  renew  it  in  knowledge  as  well  as  in  holiness.  And  so  from  the  earliest 
days  she  has  established  and  maintained  her  own  institutions  of  learning. 
Ages  before  Homer  sang  or  Herodotus  wrote,  we  read  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  established  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
Our  Lord  commanded^His  ministers  to  teach  as  well  as  to  preach.  The 
apostle  exhorts  his  son  in  the  Gospel,  "  The  things  thou  hast  heard  of  me 
commit  to  faithful  men  able  to  teach  others  also."  In  his  enumeration  of 
gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  "  teachers  "  are  included,  and  stand  next 
to  "  apostles  and  prophets."  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge," and  "  Oh  that  they  were  wise,"  are  but  examples  of  the  Word 
of  God  about  this.  The  Lord  Jesus  had  scarce  resumed  His  thnme  in 
glory  when  in  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  Cwsarea,  Eome,  Alexandria,  and 
elsewhere,  began  to  be  laid  the  foundations  of  Christian  schools  and  coll  .'gps. 
In  these  was  preserved  the  light  of  knowledge  during  the  night  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  the  world  preserved  from  utter  barbarism.  They  handed 
that  light  down  to  us.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  vital  relation  of  these 
institutions  to  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  and  also  under  Wesley.  Of 
all  our  colleges  in  the  United  States,  seven  out  of  eight  are  Church  schools, 
and  ten  out  of  eleven  of  all  our  students  are  in  their  halls.  Need  I  say 
this  part  of  our  work  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  responsihility.  At 
home  and  in  mission-fields  it  ought  to  lie  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Church 
than  I  fear  it  yet  does.  It  is  her  proper  work,  not  by  accident  or  inference, 
but  by  every  consideration  which  makes  any  duty  plain  and  positive. 
When  she  prays  for,  and  gives  of  her  means  ncd  the  very  best  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  this  ministry,  she  is  not  stepping  aside  to  what  is  not  her 
business,  but  is  carrying  out  an  essential  part  of  her  constitution,  ami 
discharging  a  duty  imposed  by  her  great  Head.  If  the  altars  of  her  places 
of  immediate  worship  lie  nearer  to  her  heart,  the  halls  of  her  schools  and 
colleges  should  lie  next,  and  only  next,  in  order. 

Bishop  Dickkrson  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  It  is  my 
desire  to  remark  that  Methodism  und  the  highest  culture  have  ever  been  :  t 
one.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  they  were  divorced  ;  no  pcrioii 
when  Methodism  joined  issue  with  scholarship.  It  was  born,  sir,  amid 
classic  surroundings  ;  never  has  it  lost  sight  of  its  birth.  Though  high  in 
itself,  it  has  always  stooped  to  the  lowly.  It  has  heard  the  Master  say  > 
"Tell  him  that  the  blind  see,  that  the  dumb  speak,  that  the  lame  walk,  that 
the  lepers  are  cleansed  ;  yea,  you  may  tell  him  that  the  dead  even  ar? 
raised  up  ;  but  remember  to  tell  him  that  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them."  Methodism  has  ever  been  mindful  of  this,  and 
because  of  its  exceeding  devotion  to  that  it  has  been  sadly  misunder- 
stood by  many  of  those  who  wen^  wealthy  and  cultured.  But,  fnuii  Mr. 
Wesley  to  the  lust  consecrated  bishop  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlui.tc, 
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Mf  tliodism,  under  God,  has  not  lacked  havinp;  in  some  place  always  the 
Iiiirlily-trained  pastors  and  the  broadly  and  liberally  cultivated  people.  The 
liii;her  education  is  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church  in  our  time, 
and  the  Christian  traininj^  as  well.  First,  because  the  Church  must  keep 
step  with  the  march  of  the  progressive  thought  of  this  age.  Marvellous 
pro,2:r('>s  indeed  has  been  made  in  education  [ler  up,  as  also  in  its  methods 
iiiui  in  its  aims.  If  any  should  doubt,  I  would  ask  them  to  go  olf  to  thi" 
nuiscuins  of  :irt  of  this  empire  city  alone.  Go  elsewiiere  :  look  abroail 
nvcr  tlie  world,  and  see  how,  under  God,  the  thought  of  the  age  has 
(1(  vcloped  ;  how,  under  God,  educational  developments  are  going  on  every 
wlitre.  And  secondly,  because  tlie  foes  of  Christianity,  the  foes  of 
Protestantism,  and  especially  the  foes  of  Methodism,  are  to  be  met  on  the 
ticld  of  letters.  Why  do  we  choose  our  most  highly-cultivated  men  to 
edit  our  Church  organs?  Is  it  simply  because  they  can  write  good 
editorials,  n.'adable  editorials  ?  because  they  can  write  intelligent  editorials? 
No,  for  there  are  others  who  may  write  as  well,  as  prettily,  and  as  grandly 
as  they,  and  as  interestingly  ;  but  rather  because  they  are  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  Church,  and  nobly  have  the  editors  in  Methodism 
defended  it. 

Rev.  W,  Autiiuh  (Wesleyan  Methodist) :  In  my  view,  'Mr.  President, 
these  two  papers  look  at  the  same  subject ;  the  one  being  the  higher 
education,  and  the  other  the  Christian  education  as  alfeeting  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  I  have  not  much  to  say  ;  but  what  1  have  to  say  comes 
from  a  sincere,  deep  feeling.  Some  Churches,  in  respect  to  education,  may 
well  pride  themselves  upon  their  past.  We  stand  looking  into  the  face  of 
a  great  f  uttu'C,  which  gazes  upon  us  with  millions  and  millions  of  unborn 
eyes,  and  many  a  new  nation  is  waiting  for  its  education  from  us — for  the 
tone  of  its  education.  In  every  American  State  there  is  a  new  nation 
springing  up,  what  in  old  times  would  have  been  cons'dered  a  very 
wonderful  nation.  In  every  English  colony  you  have  a  new  nati(jn 
springing  up,  what  in  old  times  would  have  been  considered  a  very 
mighty  nation,  and  the  tone  and  influence  of  the  future  education  of  those 
countries  depend,  iu  a  very  high  degree,  upon  the  extent  to  which  you 
give  to  higher  education  and  to  all  oducat'  m  a  truly  Christian  impress. 
If  a  Christian  impress  be  not  given  in  our  day,  we  have  lost  our  ojjpor- 
tunity.  The  future  will  come  on.  It  is  no  use  talking  to  families  ai)out 
not  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  convent  scfiools,  or  tliis  school,  or 
that  school,  or  the  other  school.  They  will  send  them  to  the  best  schools 
— (ind  we  must  set  ourselves  to  have  the  best  schools.  For  the  combating 
of  uun  schools  all  over  the  world,  let  us  have  highly-educated  Christian 
women  all  over  the  world;  for  the  combating  of  monastic  schools  all  over 
the  world,  let  us  have  highly-educated  Christia'i  men  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  so  far  us  T  have  observed  our  movement, 
tliere  is  one  lesson  I  would  impn'ss  upon  all  bodies  making  an  attempt  at 
hi,;:her  education  :  "  Whatever  yon  do,  get  the  right  man."  I  have  several 
times  in  my  life  been  nuich  astonished  at  tlie  extent  to  whicii  men  them- 
selves, without  the  advantages  of  early  cilnritioti,  have  shown  a.jiowcr 
liiitii  of  appreciating  its  value  and  of  observing  the  men  who  can  make  it 
siK'cecd  ;  but  I  have  sometimes  been  sadly  perplexed,  on  tin'  other  side, 
when  I  saw  men  who  nmst  have  known  that  tlu'v  wm;  nnht  to  form 
a  laactical  judgment  ujion  the  interior  cconouiy  of  n  higher  school,  whose 
study  seemed  to  be  rather  to  umIvi  men  by  gi\  ing  tlifm  a  pi  iCe  n  an 
institution,  than  to  mak  lUe  institution  by  findin:;  i!»»-ii  that  could  make 
till'  institution.  Whatever  you  do,  tiikf  care  of  the  men  that  need  the 
iMs'iiutions.  Whatever  you  do,  seek  enit  im4  keep  up  the  men  that  can 
make  the  institutimi,  whatever  graie  (tf  inrtnution  it  niiiy  be.  When  I 
Bay  men,  of  course  1  mean  women  too.    The  siMi.e  rule  applies  lu  both  sexes. 
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SI;-.  Onlmrn  spoke  about,  Ihcro  being  no  pjrcat  difference  between  the 
schools  for  the  one  and  the  ecliools  for  the  other.  I  thorouglily  mrrec 
so  far  as  itrclites  to  intellectual  and  scientific  traininf^,  to  everytliiiii:-  that 
is  really  intellectual.  In  the  social,  the  personal  training,  I  hold  linnly  by 
my  theory  tliat  for  women  the  more  perfect  the  womanly  development  can 
be,  the  better  ;  that  for  men  the  more  perfect  the  manly  develoimient  the 
better.  On  those  two  sides  let  there  be  great  diversity  ;  Init  as  to  the 
elevation  and  the  amount  of  knowledge,  l(;t  us  never  try  to  make  woniiin 
lower  than  man,  or  let  us  never  think' that  by  making  women  less  tliiin 
men,  we  slmll  do  any  benefit  to  men.  We  want  the  family  to  lie  to  a  very 
great  extent  a  school ;  and  we  want  flie  s  hool  to  be  as  mach  as  pn  yiblu 
ti  family  ;  and  the  solution  of  all  the  dilliculties  with  the  State  will  be  intlie 
great  family  institute.  To  my  mind,  all  authority  on  earth  begins  in  the 
uuthority  that  is  Divine  and  natural — at  the  same  time  the  authority  of 
husband,  the  authority  of  the  parent,  the  autliority  of  the  family. 

Mh.  T.  Snai'E  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  :  Mr.  President,  T  slmulil 
not  press  any  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  so  far  most  of  the  speeches 
have  been  all  on  one  side.     There  are  some  of  us  wlio  hold  rather  diil'eront 
views  from  those  which  have  been  expres.sed.     Whilst  I  am   thornnglily 
in  accord   with    Mr.  Olver  as   to   education   comprising  the  imparting  of 
information,  the   training  of  the  intellect,  and  the  education  of  the  moral 
faculties,  1  eatmiit  quite  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  things 
should  be  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same  school.     It  does 
not  follow  because  we  have  two  only,  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  tin'rd.   The 
question  before  us,  at  least  in  tln'-i  country,  and  I  think  it  is  much  the  same 
in  the  United  States,  has  altered  its  position  verj'  considerably,  owing  to 
the  legislation  of  recent  years.     If  there  had  not  been  much  legislation  I 
would  freely  admit  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Jletliodism  to  niaiiitaiu 
denominational  schools.     But  a  national  system  has  taken  the  place  of  a 
denominational  system,  and  I  believe  tliat  the  national  system,  wliether  for 
good  or  ill,  nnist  prevail.     Those  men  who,  in  the  United  States,  object  to 
give  three  cents  for  a  religious  education  which  they  believe  to  be  totaUy 
erroneous  have  as  nuicb  right  to  that  opinion  as  those  wlm  have  urgi  '  to 
day  the   necessity  of   giving  a  religious   education,   which   must,  under 
existing  circumstances,   be   givon  at  the  expense  of  the  State — in  other 
words,  by  taxing  nianj'  who  dis;igree  with  the  religion  we  wish  to  teach. 
Does  it  follow  because  \v  e  have  the  national  system,  because  Board  Schools 
prevail,  that  the  <  'hiireli  is  to  forsake  her  duty  to  see  that  the  young  people 
who  are  rising  in  our  midst  are  provided  with  a  religious  education  ?    Ua 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Cliurch  is  made  free  to  take  that 
department  under  her  special  control,  and  to  see  to  the  efficiency  of  her 
Sunday-schools,  of  lier  children's  services,  and  means  of  occupation  which 
she  provides  in  the  week-nights  for  her  schokrs,  and  in  this  way  to  take 
care  that  the  necessary  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  imparted.     Can  we 
suppose  for  one  monu'ut  that  even  if  we  get  the  right  men — and  youcamiot 
always  secure  the  right  men,  even  under  the  denominational  system,  niiieii 
less  cim  you  pretend  to    >>cure  the  right  men  morally  ac«i  religiously  under 
the  School  Board  system — supposing  that  we  have  them,  uiid  that  we  have 
(though  they  have  not  in  tiie  rnit<'d  States)  the  prineipk  of  local  upiion. 
and  can  have  our  Bibles  read  in  the  B(Kird  Schools — are  we  to  suppose  tiiiit 
the  Mere  reading  of  a  few  verses  out  of  the  Bible  is  a  sufficient  moral  ami 
religious  training  for  young  people  '^    Is  the  mere  reading  of  a  few  passages 
(lay  by  day  a  sufficient  safeg\iard  again-t  the  temptation  of  worldluiess anti 
ungodliness  and  scepticism  \>y  wliieh  they  will  be  surrounded  in  after  years? 
The  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  take  bold  of  them  in  tht  :'rovinee  where  tli- 
Church  has  power  and  inlluencc,  and  there  to  see  that  religious  schodl- 
her  Sunday-schools,   are   well   provided,   and   maintained   for  supplyiiiL. 
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relicrions  instruction  of  the  liift'liest  kind ;  religious  instruction  purer  tlmn 
any  that  ciiu  come  from  Dowtiiuf:;  Street  or  the  uiere  secular  schoohnuHter  ; 
that  cdiues  from  the  hiviui;'  hciiits  of  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  Christ,  and  who  feel  that  tln'v  themselves  have  been  saved  hy  the 
blood  of  the  Land).  This  is  the  oidy  religious  education  I  can  value,  tin' 
only  religious  education  1  think  we  can  secure,  and  it  must  be  secured,  not 
through  national  assistant'e,  not  through  asking  the  State  to  help  the  Church, 
but  through  our  own  iiersoual  and  persevering  effort. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Winfikld  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  SoutVi)  :  The  suhjeet 
before  us  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  niainhiiu  schools  Christiau  in  their 
cliiiracter.  I  have  oidy  three  or  four  minutes  to  make  a  report  of  that  part 
of  the  Church  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  There  have  really  been 
no  statistics  brought  forward  as  regards  our  Clnu'ches  in  relation  to  schools 
Christian  in  their  character,  and  people  may  think  the  Southern  Church  is 
accdiiiplisliing  nothing  in  that  direction.  We  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
have  universities  and  a'^o  colleges  and  academies  in  the  Southern  States. 
Our  Vanderbilt  University  claims  to  have  few  superiors  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, whether  religious  or  secular.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  conflict 
Ijetween  religion  and  science.  The  Methodist  Church  has  no  fear  of  science. 
We  have,  so  far  as  we  can  do  it,  opened  every  window,  and  thrown  wide 
every  door,  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  invited  men  to  come 
and  learn.  We  believe  that  whatever  may  be  the  patronising  air  of 
scientists  to  the  Church  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
science  will  be  when  she  has  swept  the  most  distant  heavens,  and  returns  to 
cast  her  tribute  at  the  feei  of  the  Nazarene.  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  investigation  of  nature,  for  He  is  the  Creator  of 
nature.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  civilised  world  when 
the  greatest  minds  were,  as  now,  looking  into  and  investigating  the  claims  of 
our  gieat  Messiah.  We  have  no  fear  that  science  can  ever  damage  the 
foundation  of  our  Christian  religion.  Let  science  use  every  agency  which 
she  can  employ  to  find  a  creation  of  man  outside  of  Adam,  and  she  will  still 
find  a  Creator  and  a  Redeemer. 

The  Benediction  was  then  pronounced,  and  the  Session  termi- 
nated. 


In  THt;  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Half- past 
Two  o'clock.  After  the  usual  Devotional  Service,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pope 
(British  Wesleyan  Metlmdist  Church)  read  a  paper  on  The  Education 
and  Special  Training  of  Mmisttrs  in  Theological  Schools. 

He  said;  Although  the  subject  assigned  to  me — "  The  Education  and 
Special  Training  of  Ministers  in  Theological  Schools  " — prescribes  no 
limitation,  my  treatment  of  it  must  be,  hy  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  present  hour,  restricted  to  the  training  of  probationers  in  the 
theological  colleges  of  Methodism,  and  esiJccially  their  training  in 
the  ogy. 

This  at  once  shuts  out  the  ideal  from  our  scope  and  confines  ns  to 
the  hard  reality  of  our  own  position.  It  would  be  easy  to  sketch 
tin  discipline  of  i.  divinity  school  conducted  under  other  and  better 
:juditions :  one.  namely,  into  which  candidates  are  received  after 
liaviug  passed  tlu'ough  all  the  preliminary  stages  of  elementary  edu- 
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cation.  It  need  not  be  said  tliat  this  has  been  the  universal  tlicory 
of  the  Universities  of  Christendom  ;  first,  the  curricuhim  of  literature 
science  and  philosophy,  inclndinf;  all  that  is  general  in  mental  dig. 
cipline  and  equipment  ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  special  studies 
belonging  to  a  ministerial  vocation  ;  adequate  grounding  in  the  sacred 
languages,  with  its  application  to  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  the 
prosecution  of  a  course  of  theology  proper  in  all  its  departments. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  right  theory;  the  necessity  -which  sets  it 
aside  is  a  hard  necessity ;  and  the  nearer  we  can  approach  it  the 
better.  But  the  several  communities  of  Methodism  must  resign  the 
hope  of  reaching  that  consummation.  It  is  one  secret  of  our  strength 
that  men  are  sent  to  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  service  of  Christ 
generally,  and  our  own  particular  service,  who  have  not  the  prepara- 
tory education  which  would  warrant  our  dealing  with  them  as  theo- 
logical students  only.  We  cannot  have  oar  divinity  schools,  pure  and 
simple,  waiting  for  those  probationers,  after  they  have  spent  some 
time  in  seminaries  for  preliminary  discipline.  They  come  to  us,  so  to 
speak,  as  already  ministers  designate ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  could  not  undergo  tlie  successive  ordeals  of  school  after  school 
without  losing  their  vigour,  and  the  impetus  of  their  original  call. 
What  then  is  the  consequence  ?  Our  colleges  are  perforce  seminaries 
for  "  the  Education  and  Special  Training  of  Ministers,"  as  my  theme, 
whether  designedly  or  undesignedly,  words  it.  The  same  students  are 
prosecuting  their  studies  at  the  same  time  in  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge;  all  their  studies  paying,  it  is  true,  a  loyal  homage  to 
theology,  which,  however,  must  of  necessity  become  only  the  first 
among  equal  claimants  of  time  and  thought.  And  all  the  work  in  all 
their  departments  must  be  done  in  two  or  three  short  years. 

Let  me  say,  before  ijroceeding,  that  while  we  feel  the  rigour  of  this 
necessity  on  the  one  hand,  we  rejoice  over  it  on  the  other.  On  the 
whole,  the  multifarious  system  works  well  throughout  our  institutions 
for  ministerial  training  everywhere.  Everywhere,  I  say  ;  for  although 
we  may  presently  hear  that  some  progress  has  been  made  by  Western 
Methodism  towards  a  realisation  of  the  higher  ideal,  the  general 
principle  holds  universally  good,  that  the  theological  training  of  our 
colleges  must  submit  to  bo  thus  fettered.  And  now  arises  the  im- 
portant question  :  What  is  the  kind  of  theological  training  that  may  be 
arrived  at  under  these  restrictions,  and  how  may  the  very  restrictions 
themselves  be  turned  to  advantage  ? 

The  first  object,  and  one  that  may  be  attaine4  even  within  the 
limits  of  our  term  of  study,  is  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  students  the 
clear  and  comprehensive  outlines  of  systematic  theology  as  such.  The 
character  of  this  assembly  makes  it  superfluous  to  dilate  ou  the 
supremacy  of  that  science  which  gives  its  value  to  all  other  science. 
Sufl&ce  that  His  name  is  in  it  in  whom  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  hidden.     Nor  is  it  needful  to  contend  for  its  claims  to 
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be  in  reality  a  science — liaving  all  the  attributes,  and  snstaininjr  all  the 
tests,  ami  answering  all  the  ends,  of  what  may  be  truly  called  by  that 
name.  There  is  a  unity  and  organic  perfection  in  the  sum  of  truth  wo 
term  theology,  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  imprcKs  on  the 
students  ;  and  whatever  else  we  can  do,  we  can  send  them  out  with  its 
great  systematic  outlines  engraven  ineffaceahly  upon  their  minds,  to  be 
afterwards  tilled  up  by  i)atient  industry.  This  docs  not  imply  any  par- 
ticular system  ;  for  every  tutor  may  be  presumed  to  have  his  own.  It 
only  suggests  the  value  to  the  student,  at  the  outset  of  his  studies,  of 
a  comprehensive  ^^ew  of  the  entire  analysis  of  his  great  subject.  And 
the  more  thoroughly  that  analysis  descends  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars, the  better  for  his  future  progress.  Every  doctrine  has  its 
relation  to  every  other  doctrine,  and  no  one  truth  can  bo  fully  studied 
uuless  it  is  first  located  in  its  own  place,  and  then  viewed  in  its 
bearings  on  all  the  rest.  Take  any  of  them,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest, — if  such  words  maj'  be  hero  usul,— and  a  good  system  will 
assign  its  own  position,  its  proper  hom«  .  where  it  shines  in  its  full 
brightness  and  gives  out  its  full  meaning.  But  it  reai^pears,  though 
with  fainter  light,  in  many  other  regions  of  the  great  analysis. 
Having  its  own  place — let  us  say  —  among  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  believer,  where  its  richest  melody  is  heard,  it  vibrates  also 
in  the  attributes  of  God,  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  in  the  offices  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  the  ethics  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  in  the  heavenly  world  itself.  It  would  bo  as  easy  to  illustrate  this 
as  thus  to  generalise.  Suffice  that  here  is  a  worthy  aim  for  a  short 
course  of  discipline.  The  outlines  cannot  be  tilled  in  adequately  ;  but 
the  well-arranged  scheme  may  be  so  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the 
student's  theological  thought  that  it  shall  be  part  and  parcel  of  bis 
mental  constitution  abidingly.  And  if — which  will  not,  however,  be 
the  case — he  should  leave  the  college  with  li<  tie  more  than  this  clear 
and  full  programme,  bis  time  will  not  have  I  'en  lost.  He  will  never 
again  study  theology  as  a  mere  series  of  unconnected  topics,  one 
following  the  other  in  the  order  of  a  dictionary.  He  will  not  give 
disproportionate  place  to  any  particular  doctrine,  forgetting  the  Imr- 
rnouy  of  the  whole.  He  will  be  saved  from  the  great  danger  of  taking 
a  onesided  view  of  any  truth.  More  than  that,  if  he  abides  faithful 
to  bis  early  principle,  his  theological  system  will  be  more  and  more 
the  object  of  his  reverence  and  delight,  until,  articulated  in  its  great 
framework  and  reticulated  doAvn  to  its  minutest  fibre,  it  absorbs  his 
whole  soul  and  'Iraws  into  itself  by  degrees  all  other  knowledge. 
Everything  he  knows,  or  cares  to  know,  will  take  its  jjlace  in  that 
sacred  sphere  of  which  God,  in  Christ,  is  both  ciicumfeieuce  and 
centre. 

The  restrictions  of  our  course  of  theological  study  suggest  further 
the  importance  of  a  certain  unity  in  the  method  of  conducting  it,  so  far 
as  it  must  go  beyond  a  mere  analysis.     The  ideal— to  return  for  a 
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moment  to  that — would  dictate  (listinct  conrsos  on  the  apoloRotics  or 
cvideucoH,  which,  if  worth  auythiii;^,  muBt  include  almost  the  wliole 
round  of  theology;  on  the  dof^iiiatic  faith,  running  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  in  another  interest ;  and  then  on  the  i)oIemical  or  his. 
torical  devc'lopments  of  truth  :  all  thiw  being  followed  by  courses  on 
the  morals  and  iuatitutions  of  Christianity.  Now  it  Heems  to  Ijc  our 
wisdom,  pressed  as  we  are,  to  combine,  if  possible,  all  tlicse  objects  in 
one  scheme.  It  is  sound  economy  to  treat  every  subject  at  once  dog- 
matically, apologetically,  and  historically,  the  ethics  of  Christianity 
being  bound  up  with  its  dogmas,  and  its  institutions  incorporated  also 
into  the  same  system.  This  means  no  less  than  that  in  one  and  the 
same  course  of  lectures  the  truths  of  our  common  faith  sliould  bo 
defined,  defended,  traced  in  their  history,  exhibited  in  their  moral 
aspects,  and  connected  with  the  institutions  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  have  been  committed  for  preservation.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
valid  objecti(m  to  this.  Some  of  the  best  theology  of  modern  times  has 
followed  that  method.  It  may  be  said,  with  regard  to  tlie  evidences 
of  Christianity  in  particular,  that  they  should  be  studied  apart  and 
distinctly,  especially  in_  days  when  the  Faith  is  assaulted  as  it  never 
was  before.  But  there  is  no  possible  defence  of  Christianity  whicli  is 
not  bound  up  with  the  defence  of  its  specific  doctrines.  Wliat  attacks 
upon  our  religion,  what  hypotheses  of  error,  are  conceivable  which  do 
not  confront  successively  our  doctrines  of  God,  and  the  creation,  and 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man  ?  Nor  can  the 
evidences  of  revealed  religion  be  more  effectually  taught  than  by  letting 
every  truth  deliver  its  own  credentials.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  doc- 
trines should  be  presented  apart  from  all  controversy,  and  in  their  dog- 
matic simplicity,  the  answer  is  obvious.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
establishing  a  dogma  than  by  showing"  that  no  opposition  can  avail 
against  it ;  and  no  better  way  of  endearing  it  to  the  heart  than  by 
showing  its  past  triumphs  in  the  history  of  the  Church's  conflicts. 
This  is  the  New  Testament  method :  witness  the  discourses  and  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  By  this  method  modern  theology  purged  itself  from  the 
corruption  of  ages.  This  was  the  method  that  gave  us  the  best  part 
of  our  own  theological  heritage.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
illustrate  as  to  assert.  But  time  admits  only  of  the  latter ;  and  it  is 
enough  to  say — first,  that  in  the  short  space  at  our  disposal,  the  wiser 
course  is  to  stamp  on  the  mind  of  the  student  the  general  outline  of 
the  science  of  his  life ;  secondly,  to  make  the  whole  sum  of  teaching  one 
connected  course,  showing,  as  the  scheme  unfolds,  that  all  the  evidences, 
all  the  dogmatic  decisions,  all  the  ethics,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
Christianity,  are  only  aspects  or  modifications  of  doctrine,  and  are  best 
taught  as  such. 

In  this  presence  it  is  appropriate  to  suggest,  further,  the  importance 
of  training  our  students  m  right  views  of  the  relation  of  our  own 
theology  to  the  CathoUc  theology  of  Christendom :  first,  regarding  its 
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fidnlity  to  the  Faith  once  dolivcrod ;  and,  socondly,  tlioso  foatnrcs  that 
aro  (liKtinctivcly  its  own.  Whatever  may  ho  tlie  progress  of  other 
stndieH,  ami  however  coiitractotl  the  niiace  allotted  to  theoio<^y,  this 
must  not  ho  omitted. 

They  must  ho  taught  that  wo  have  nothing  in  our  system  of  teaching 
tliat  does  not  go  straight  up  to  apostolie  days,  thiit  wo  hold  no  error 
donoimced  by  the  apostles  in  their  own  time  or  foretold  hy  them  as  to 
come.  This  must  have  its  jiroof,  and  that  will  refpiire  a  certain  amount 
of  study  in  the  history  of  doctrine.  Wo  may  not  he  able  to  go  deeply  or 
extensively  into  that  study,  but  we  shiill  at  least  be  able  step  hy  step 
to  point  out  the  uucorrupted  tradition  of  tho  faith  we  hold  in  common 
with  the  best  in  Christendom,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  to 
mark  the  beginnings  of  error  which,  like  the  best  of  Christendom,  wo 
reject.  It  is  a  groat  thing,  brethren  of  (Ecumenical  Methodism,  that 
we  should  bo  able  to  make  good  our  boast  of  being  faithful  to  the  Faith 
once  delivered.  Those  who  do  not  know  us  may  say,  or  think  when 
they  do  not  say  it,  that  we  have  built  up  our  house  uiion  a  few  truths 
v'liich  we  exaggerate,  and  that  after  all  we  are  at  host  little  better 
than  unconscious  heretics.  Whatever  else  wo  do,  we  must  vindicate 
our  catholicity  both  in  doctrine  and  constitution.  This  is  surely  a 
legitimate  glorying.  Whether  wo  can  make  tho  world  believe  it  or  not, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  our  young  ministers  believe  it ;  and  that  should 
be  one  great  aim  in  the  short  theological  curriculum.  They  must  be  for- 
tified in  the  conviction  that  Methodism  is,  on  the  whole,  true  to  the 
one  truth.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more  anxious  than  we  are  to  instruct 
their  eyes  to  trace  tho  great  trunk-lino  of  cardinal  doetriues,  witli  the 
exact  points  in  the  course  of  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years  when 
this  and  that  error  branched  off  ;  and  to  make  the  evidence  plain  to 
them  that  our  faith  has  made  tho  whole  journey  from  the  apostles,  and 
never  had  fellowship  with  the  errors  that  have  diverged  to  tho  right 
and  to  tho  left.  Then  they  will  pursue  their  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
history  of  dogma,  with  confidence.  They  will  not  be  afraid  of  anything 
that  the  study  of  antiquity  may  reveal.  They  will  feel  the  catholic 
sentiment  strong  within  them,  and  that  will  make  them  charitable : 
for  catholicity  and  Christianity  are  one.  They  will  see  that  with 
regard  to  some  most  vital  truths — the  Holy  Trinity,  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  man,  tho  vicarious  atonement,  the  eternal  penalties  of 
sin— there  has  been  one  steadfast  and  persistent  belief  that  has  sur- 
vived all  error,  and  is  common  to  East  and  West,  reformed  and  unre- 
fornied.  At  the  same  time  they  wiU  see  that  East  and  West,  reformed 
and  uureformed,  have  aUkc,  though  not  equally,  added  certain  errors 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  their  own  creed  has  been  enabled  to  avoid. 
Then  they  will  come  to  perceive  that  the  middle  ages  aro  not  the  utter 
chasm  between  the  old  and  the  new  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
think  them.  They  will  cherish  deep  respect,  mingled  indeed  with 
sorrow,  for  the  schoolmen  who,  while  they  gathered  the  materials  for 
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Trent,  which  we  monrn  over,  laid  also  the  fonDdations  of  moderu  syg. 
tematic  divinity  in  Mrbich  we  rejoice.  And  they  will  not  absolutely 
despise  the  mystics,  the  bettor  part  of  whose  theology  glows  in  the 
Methodist  Hymn-book,  and  is  the  very  unction  that  pervades  its  Kystem 
of  teaching.  They  will  find  ont  that  what,  in  modem  terms,  are  called 
Armiuianism  and  Calvinism,  have  existed  side  by  side,  with  their 
points  of  difference  and  their  points  of  agreement,  too,  in  almost  all 
ages,  represented  severally  by  the  stately  forms  of  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  but  only  one  of  them  going  further  back  into  antiquity. 
And  they  will  discern  a  trne  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  mediating 
between  the  extremes  that  make  them  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
which  has  found  its  fine  expression  in  the  Westminster  ConfcsRion,  in 
the  Apology  of  the  Remonstrant  Arminians,  and  in  the  works  of  tlie 
Wesleys.  In  fact,  to  sum  up  with  an  abrupt  change  of  figure,  they 
will  rest  in  the  sure  conviction  that  Methodism  is  a  branch  of  the  great 
Tree,  wliich  is  Christ  the  Truth ;  a  branch  which  had  its  life  in  the 
stem  before  it  lived  as  a  branch;  wi.ich  has  outgrown  many  of  the 
earlier  and  lower  branches,  whether  withering  or  not  withering,  and 
w'jich,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  contributing  much  towards  the  con- 
summation when  all  nations  under  the  shadow  of  that  tree  will  rejoice. 
Suffer  me,  brethren,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  urge  the  plea  for  clear 
teaching  in  our  several  communities  as  t<  the  catholicity  of  our  doctrine, 
and,  in  all  essential  respects,  of  our  couhMtution  and  discipline.  Thus 
only  can  we  se?nre  a  succession  of  men  who5,a  whole  mind  and  heart 
and  soul  will  be  ours,  undisturbed  and  unweakened  by  secret  doubts, 
and  who  will  know  how  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  faith  they  hold, 
and  which  then  they  will  be  little  likely  to  forsake. 

But  at  such  a  time  as  this  we  must  not  forget  the  deposit  of  truth 
committed,  q,8  it  were,  specially  to  us.  By  the  charis,  or  grace  of  God, 
we  are  what  we  are  in  the  common  faith  of  the  Church  ;  but  by  the 
charisma,  or  gift  of  God,  we  have  in  trust  the  maintenance  of  some 
great  principles  of  that  faith. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that,  apart  from  any  particular  doctrine 
we  may  make  prominent,  there  is  a  certain  specific  manner  of  uufold- 
ing  certain  fundamental  doctrines  which  it  may  be  asserted  is  cha- 
racteristic of  our  teaching,  in  common  with  the  best  and  most  elect 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  are  some  great  truths  in 
which  the  evangelical  bodies  agree,  but  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference among  them  as  to  the  aspect  under  which  they  present  and 
teach  these  truths.  That  difference  gives  what  may  be  called  the 
tone  to  their  views  and  style  of  theology.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  that  the  right  tone  should  be  communicated  to  the  stucluuts  on 
some  of  these  points.  If  limitation  of  time  does  not  allow  a  deep  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  them,  it  h  possible  to  give  a  strong  and  deter- 
minate bias  in  the  tight  direction.  The  teacher  has  here,  in  fact,  his 
best  function  generally ;  it  is  rather  the  stamp  be  impresses  than  the 
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knowledge  he  imparts  which  gives  him  his  valae  to  the  taught,  and  is 
to  himself  the  best  fruit  of  his  labours.  But  this  is  a  subject  which 
will  not  allow  of  mere  generalisation ;  illustration,  however  brie',  is 
Laperative. 

Then  take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Sacred  Persons  in  the  Godhead.    Now  two  men  may 
agree  to  hold  the  Eternal  Sonship,  and  in  a  Scriptural  sense  the 
eternal  subordination  of  the  Son,  both  being  alike  far  from  Arianisia'. 
But,  I  venture  to  say,  the  effect  and  influence  of  the  doctrine  on  the 
theology  of  the  one  may  be  very  different  from  its  effect  on  the  theology 
of  the  other.    Methodism  has  done  much  for  the  definition  of  the 
Eternal  Sonship;  and  the  tone  of  its  teaching  on  the  iutercommuiiiou 
of  the  Father  and  ti «~  Son,  which  rendered  it  possible  that  the  One 
bhould  send  and  the  Other  be  sent,  and  which  underlies  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  is  more  true,  both  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  best 
antiquity,  than  that  of  many  otherwise  orthodox.     Then  take  the 
Person  of  the  Son  incarnate ;  and  only  one  aspect  of  it,  though  many 
might  be  taken.    Two  men  may  think  themselves  equally  opposed  to 
Nestoriauism  and  Eutychianism.    Yet  the  one  may  shrink  from  main- 
taining the  absolute  impossibility  of  sin  in  the  tempted  Son  of  man ; 
the  other  glories  in  that  truth  as  giving  its  eternal  steadfastness  to  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.    They  agree,  be  it  observed,  in  believing  that 
"  in  Him  is  no  sin ; "  but  the  tone  of  the  theology  which  holds  that  the 
Deliverer  from  sin  could  not  sin,  being  always  and  everywhere,  in 
earth  and  in  heaven,  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  Mount,  on  the  cross 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  no  other,  no  less,  than  the  Son  of  God, 
is  unspeakably  affected  by  that  belief.     The  theological  training,  how- 
ever scanty  in  other  respects  on  this  inexhaustible  doctrine,  which 
impresses  the  right  stamp  or  strikes  the  right  note  as  to, this  phase  of 
it,  has  done  its  work  well.     Again,  take  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
Two  men,  equally  orthodox  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  offered  for 
all,  may  differ  widely  as  to  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  word  For.     Here 
we  must  not  dilate,  as  the  two  men  might   soon  multiply  into  ten. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  holding  as  we  do  a  doctrine  which  mediatoiJ 
between  extrcnes — Calvinistic  and  latitudinarian  extremes  that  need 
not  be  described — much  depends  here  also  on  the  tone  of  our  theology 
on  the  subject.    If  it  is  a  sound  one  ?.t  will  have  a  blessed  effect  on  our 
preaching  of  the  cross,  and  of  union  with  Christ  in  His  death  and  His 
lite,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  on  our  death  to  sin  and  life  in 
holiness.     The  teacher  may  give  that  right  note  also — whatever  it  is — 
though  the  entire  theology  of  the  atonement  may  overtask  his  short 
term.    Similar  observations  might  be  made  with  respect  to  the  person 
and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  tone  here  makes  much  of  the  differ- 
ence which  divides  the  Churches,  and  I  humbly  think  is  the  secret  that 
must  unite  them  if  they  are  ever  united.    Union  with  Christ,  again — a 
term  or  a  doctrine  or  a  privilege,  to  which  Methodist  Theology  owes 
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some  amends  for  neglect — as  the  source  of  onr  righteousness  and  sane. 
tiflcatioD  and  the  new  life  that  unites  those  two,  is  deeply  affected  by 
the  character  given  to  it  in  our  teaching.  A  certain  almost  undetinable 
tone  may  he  such  as  to  wither  the  energy  of  man ;  or  it  may  bo  such 
as  to  make  him  too  confident  in  his  own  powers  as  united  to  his  Lord's ; 
or,  and  this  is  what  we  must  aim  at,  it  may  be  such  as  to  keep  clear  of 
both  errors ;  teaching  that  through  the  Spirit  common  to  Him  and  us 
"  in  Him  we  are  made  full,"  but  giving  Him  the  glory  as  "  the  Head  of 
all  principality  and  power." 

Further  illustration  would  at  once  lead  me  to  the  second  point — onr 
own  special  deposit  of  truth;  not,  indeed*  of  new  truth,  but  of  truths 
which  have  been  committed  to  us  as  revivalists,  not  merely  of  a  failing 
religion,  but  of  a  failing  truth  also.  What  these  are  the  programme 
of  our  proceedings  scarcely  allows  to  be  stated,  and  certtiinly  not  to  be 
discussed.  But  no  controversy  will  be  excited  by  the  simple  assertion 
that  the  specialty  of  our  Methodist  doctrine  is  that  it  is  a  "  doctrine 
according  to  love."  Love  was  from  the  beginning  its  keynote ;  and 
is  still,  so  far  as  it  is  perfect,  "  the  bond  of  its  perfectuess."  This  is  a 
broad  generalisation  which  particulars  will  justify.  First,  our  theology 
proclaimed  the  universal  love  of  God  to  man  declared  in  the  provision 
of  the  Atonement,  and  in  the  free  gift  of  the  Son,  with  His  righteous- 
ness, to  the  race:  not  indeed  as  a  new  truth,  but  the  same  which 
we  had  from  the  beginning;  yet  with  a  njw  accent,  and  with  groat 
boldness,  and  with  all  its  effects  oti  original  sin  and  the  estate  of 
mankind,  and  human  freedom  of  will,  and  the  internal  light  of  the 
Spirit  given  by  the  Light  of  the  world,  clearly  maintained  and  pursued 
to  their  consequences.  Secondly,  our  theology  of  love  brings  that 
universal  charity  of  God  home  to  the  individual,  telling  him  that  he 
may  and  that  he  must  have  it  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  and  say 
always  what  St.  Paul  never  said  but  once,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me ;  "  having  his  sure  warrant  in  the  direct  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Himself.  Neither  was  this  a  new  truth  ;  it  also  is  the 
same  which  we  had  from  the  beginning ;  and  yet  it  was  to  countless 
multitudes  a  new  thing  to  hear  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  might  converge  upon  each  poor  human  heart  and 
make  it  rich  with  this  abiding  inheritance  of  righteousness,  sonship, 
and  sanctification.  Thirdly,  it  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  doctrine  of 
love,  as  the  love  of  the  brethren  :  knitting  soul  to  soul,  not  only  as  a 
moral  obligation,  but  in  the  bonds  of  a  doctrine  of  fellowship.  The 
Methodist  theology*  of  love  had  here  its  social  triumph ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  economy  of  its  special  communion  (with  the  Lord's 
Table  in  the  centre),  maintained  in  ways  well  known  to  all  of  us, 
sprang  from  its  doctrine  rather  than  from  any  organisation  of  genius, 
and  that  its  doctrine  must  maintain  it  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  at  all. 
Neither  was  this  a  new  thing;  though  we  had  it  not,  indeed, /7-om  the 
beginning  iminterruptedly,  yet  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  we  only 
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renewed  tlio  youth  of  Christian  fellowship.  Fourthly,  our  theology  of 
lore  has  set  a  peculiar  Bcal  upon  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection, 
in  all  the  branches  of  that  doctrine :  as  the  love  that  fulfils  the  law, 
conforms  tho  regenerate  to  the  ima^e  of  the  Son,  and,  set  on  God  and 
man  supremely,  is  the  power  which  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  to  cast  out 
all  sin  from  the  nature.  No  truth  was  proclaimed  earlier  by  the 
founders  of  Methodism  than  this ;  none  was  more  firmly  maintained 
to  their  end ;  perhaps  none  has  been  subject  to  more  misconception — 
let  it  not  be  said  that  none  is  in  more  danger.  We  cannot  now  do  more 
tlmn  include  this  among  our  special  deposits,  as  we  were  raised  up 
for  a  testimony  to  the  Churches.  It  was  not  a  new  doctrine ;  it  shines 
through  the  ages,  though  only  with  an  occasional  light.  But  in  some 
respects  it  was  almost  new  to  later  ages ;  perhaps  in  its  bold  main- 
tenance of  the  possible  and  necessary  destruction  of  inbred  sin  in  this 
life,  and  by  another  and  an  earlier  Hand  than  the  hand  of  death,  it 
was  altogether  new  in  the  modern  Church.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
department  is  by  all  acknowledged  as  our  own  :  whether  our  glory  or 
our  rebulto.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  the  entire  system  of  Methodism  in  all 
its  branches  is  and  has  always  been  kept  in  vigour  by  such  a  doc- 
trine of  tho  Church  as  makes  it  simply  and  almost  solely  an  organ 
which  love  to  Clirist  alone  could  keep  in  motion,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  nations  and  the  preparation  of  tho  final  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
Remenibering  this,  the  Methodist  societies  and  churches  throughout 
tho  world  regard  themselves  as  so  many  organisations  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  wherever  mankind  is  found  with'^ut  Christ.  Thus 
our  theology  is  throughout  and  consistently  the  theology,  of  love.  It 
will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  to  insist  in  this  (Ecumenical  Con- 
ference that  in  all  our  colleges  our  rising  ministry  must  be  trained  to 
glory  in  these  truths,  to  study  them,  to  preach  them,  to  defend  them, 
to  live  by  them,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  die  for  them.  Whatever  else  is 
taught,  these  elementary  principles  of  our  common  Methodism  should 
have  a  foremost  place.  Our  young  men  must  become  thoroughly 
versed  in  these  our  special  characteristics ;  for  these  after  all  are  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  their  ministry. 

The  mention  of  preaching,  however,  suggests  another  consideration 
which  must  not  be  passed  over.  Our  ministers  are  always  preachers, 
and  according  to  their  ability  as  preachers  is,  on  the  whole,  their  value. 
Their  early  training,  therefore,  must  include  some  instruction  in  this 
art.  No  one  here  will  be  offended  by  the  word.  It  means  only  what 
is  undeniably  true,  that  a  good  sermon  must  be  the  work  of  a  good 
artist ;  and  that  the  higher  his  standard  is,  and  the  better  the  principles 
are  by  which  he  works,  the  more  perfect  and  efficient  will  be  the  result. 
The  day  is  past  when  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  a  young  preacher  to 
the  z(  al  kindled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  rough  inspiration  of  his 
own  instinct.  Ajjpeal  has  been  sometimes  made  to  our  own  earlier 
preachers,  who  without  training  reached  results  which  none  of  our 
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methods  of  diBcipline  seem  able  to  attain.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in 
this  :  those  iniglity  preachers  viere  ccnsummate  artists  as  well  aH  elect 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  sermons  were  the  prodnct  of  their 
utmost  skill,  working,  indeed,  often  on  principles  of  their  own  devJKing, 
bnt  always  with  a  high  ideal  before  them.  Now,  some  of  the  little 
time  of  a  college  conrse  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  application  of  a  few 
sound  laws  of  Homiletics.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  regard  the 
finished  sermon  as,  generally  speaking,  the  crown  and  maKterpiece  of 
the  labour  of  his  mind.  And  such  good  laws  should  be  given  to  him 
to  work  by  as  will  ensure  him  against  the  common  faults  of  bad  preach- 
ing and  help  him  greatly  in  doing  the  chief  work  of  his  life  well. 

The  question  is,  how  to  carry  on  this  homiletic  course  in  connection 
with  theological  teaching  proper.  Certain  it  is  that  it  must  be  done, 
and  that  wherever  it  is  neglected  the  result  appears  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people ;  and,  what  is  more,  in  a  ministry  below  the  hif^licst 
standard  of  efficiency.  But  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  disciiss  the  sub- 
ject fully.  For  myself  I  have  great  faith  in  a  very  simple  metliod. 
Instead  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  elaborate  homiletic  text-book, 
let  the  tutor  lay  down  and  constantly  iterate  his  own  cardinal  priu- 
ciples  of  sermon-making ;  not  letting  a  week  pass  without  showiug 
their  practical  application  to  the  students'  own  sermons,  or  to  sermons 
prepared  in  the  class.  In  two  or  three  years  the  effect  of  this  will  he 
great.  But  here  I  am  obviously  transgressing  the  limits  of  my  theme 
and  becoming  too  practical. 

One  thing,  however,  of  a  practical  nature  must  be  added.  Wc  all 
know  the  vajue  of  what  is  technically  called  BibUcal  Theology,  which 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  One  branch  of  this  is  occupied  with  Exegesis, 
or  the  principles  of  exposition.  Now,  if  the  overweighted  tutor  and  the 
patient  pupils  can  compass  a  complete,  however  brief,  system  of  Her- 
meiieutics,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  this  branch  of  Biblical  Thcolog}', 
which  is  specifically  the  preacher's  theology,  may  be  advantageously 
blended  with  the  homiletics.  One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  good 
preaching  is  perfect  fidelity  to  the  exposition  of  text  and  context: 
whether  the  text  be  Uteral  or  figurative,  and  whatever  the  context  may 
be.  Here  then  Bermeneutics  and  Homiletics  meet ;  and  a  few  sound 
principles  will  be  found  as  useful  as  a  long  and  elaborate  course ;  much 
more  useful,  considering  the  pressure  on  the  time.  And  they  may  be 
made  to  meet  also  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  both.  The 
teacher  may  find  in  Scripture  a  certain  number  of  leading  passages, 
classical  texts  or  paragrax^hs  from  both  Testaments,  which  contain  in 
themselves  jointly  and  severally  all  the  great  truths  of  revelation  and 
all  the  great  topics  of  preaching.  Now,  let  one  hour  of  each  week  be 
devoted  to  the  searching  exposition  of  one  of  these  half -hundred  salient 
passages,  and  to  the  study  of  the  original  text,  to  a  close  theological 
and  expository  analysis  of  it,  and  then  to  a  consideration  of  what  and 
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what  kind  of  sermon-subjects  it  presents.  If  another  hotir  conld  be 
found  in  the  same  week  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  siudentn'  exercises  as 
the  result  of  that  former  hour,  a  great  point  would  be  gained.  But, 
leaving  details  to  the  tutor  himself,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in 
three  years  suc'i  a  series  of  these  cardinal  passages  of  God's  Word 
might  be  traversed  as  would  amount  to  a  large  sum  of  dogmatic, 
expository,  and  homiletic  diBcii)lin9.  This,  indeed,  only  suggests  what 
is  iu  some  form  or  other  done  already,  and  perhaps  in  a  way  much 
better.  But  there  are  some  to  whom  these  remarks  may  be  useful. 
And  in  any  case  they  belong  essentially  to  the  present  subject.  But  to 
return.  The  represrtitation  of  universal  Methodism  will  certainly  be  of 
one  mind,  that  our  rising  ministry  must  if  possible  be  so  trained  as  not 
ouly  to  keep  unimpaired  our  ancient  theology,  but  also  to  keep  up  the 
high  tradition  of  our  preaching  power.  We  need  not  ask  the  question 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  declined  of  late  years,  or  since  this  century 
began.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  comparisons  between  our 
present  ministry  and  the  ministry  of  the  past  can  serve  any  really 
good  purpose.  We  have  to  do  with  the  present ;  its  lawful  needs  and 
its  glorious  opportunities.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  to  our  various 
communities  is  committed  the  charge  of  educating  and  training  so 
large  e  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  in  the  next  generation  to  do 
the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  so  large 
a  part  of  the  world's  myriads  is  at  our  feet  as  preachers.  Wliat 
unspeakable  issues  depend  under  God  on  the  fidelity  of  our  rising 
ministry  to  our  doctrine  and  their  power  of  preaching  it  to  the  world : 
how  earnestly  should  we  send  up  our  united  prayer — united  repre- 
sentatively as  it  never  was  and  never  could  be  before — that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  baptise  our  young  men  all  over  the  earth  with  the 
unction,  and  the  zeal,  and  the  power  that  revived  the  languishing 
religion  of  the  last  century.  Without  that,  in  vain  shall  we  strive 
to  train  our  candidates  to  the  standard  of  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
But  if  He  hear  our  prayer,  and  bless  our  efforts,  Methodism  may  still 
be  one  of  the  formal  agencies  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

These  tec  hasty  words  must  not  come  to  an  end  without  a  last 
suggestion.  The  colleges  in  which  the  ministers  of  God  are  trained 
are  sacred  places,  and  everything  connected  with  them  must  be 
hallowed.  Well  for  us  if  in  all  our  arrangements  and  places  we 
remember  this.  My  theme  calls  them  *'  Theological  schools."  Such 
they  are,  though  much  is  taught  in  them  besides  theology.  For  every 
hour  of  instruction,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  is  directly  or  in- 
directly tributary  to  the  one  great  end  of  making  each  man  "meet 
for  the  Master's  use.'  We  would  give  Him,  for  His  highest  service, 
the  very  best  that  we  have ;  and  present  every  man  whom  He  puts 
into  our  hands  for  training  finished  and  complete,  lacking  nothing  that 
human  education  can  do.  But  all  that  is  profitable  to  Him  or  fit  for 
His  use  must  be  "  sanctified  • "  and  our  supreme,  never-forgotten  aim, 
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should  be  to  hallow  this  entire  miniBterial  training  in  evei  j  part  of 
it,  so  that  our  colleges  should  tend  to  the  education  of  our  young  men 
in  the  religious  life  as  well  as  in  the  arts  that  prepare  for  the  iniiUKtry. 
Over  our  colleges,  our  class-roomH,  and  every  study,  there  should  be 
written  invisibly,  but  not  less  really  than  if  we  saw  the  handwriting, 
that  inscription  which  God  Himself  has  given  us,  and  which  runs 
through  the  Bible,  written  as  it  were  in  larger  than  St.  Paul's  "  lur^e 
lutters,"  as  the  watchword  of  all  consecration  to  Him — "  Holiness  unto 
the  Lord."  Over  this  institution,  and  all  our  institutions  orRanised 
for  His  glory  and  used  in  His  service,  may  His  glory  rest  as  a  doleuce 
;      for  ever.  \ 
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The  Rev.  G.  R.  CnooKs,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  gave 
the  invited  address.  He  said :  Mr.  President  and  Brethren, — In  the 
education  of  ministers,  all  turns  upon  the  motive  with  which  the 
sacred  office  is  assumed.  We  cannot  train  men  to  any  good  purpose 
who  are  not  animated  by  proper  impulses.  He  who  enters  tlio 
ministry  from  the  persuasion  of  friends,  or  from  the  expectation  of  an 
easy  life,  or  from  a  vague  desire  to  do  some  good,  can  never  become 
an  efficient  herald  of  the  Gospel.  Learning  will  only  serve  to  render 
his  worldliness  more  conspicuous.  He  may  be  a  litterateur,  he  may 
dabble  in  science,  but  he  will  never  persuade  men  to  become 
Christians.  Therefore  we  must  put  first  among  our  conditions  of 
ministerial  culture  the  choosing  of  the  right  men ;  the  choosing  of 
the  men  who  are  persuaded  that  they  are  culled  to  this  service  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  can  say  of  tliemselves,  "  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us ;  "  who,  like  Paul,  are  consciouci  that  this  is  their  woric, 
and  that  there  is  no  otlier  for  them  to  do.  I  would  also  add  that  the 
men  selected  for  preaching  must,  in  tho  nature  of  the  case,  be  piclied 
men.  They  should  be  the  flower  of  the  }  outh  of  the  Church.  There 
is  a  complaint  in  some  of  the  churches  that  the  supply  of  men  for  the 
ministry  is  failing;  sc  that  the  Church  goes  begging  for  candidates; 
allures  them  by  bounticj,  and  is  ready  to  accept  "  the  lame  and  lialt." 
Such  a  reluctance  to  enter  the  ministry  is  a  sign  of  a  wrong  condition 
of  the  Church  itself.  The  ministry  is  not  a  hospital  for  incurables, 
who  can  find  nowhere  else  a  roof  to  shelter  them.  Whenever  the 
Church  is  aglow  with  the  love  of  Christ,  it  will  give  up  its  choicest 
youth  to  recruit  the  ministerial  ranks.  They  will  pass  into  the  service 
from  all  classes  of  society — the  poor,  the  moderately  prosperous,  and 
the  rich.  In  training  candidates  we  should  assume  that  the  very  best 
culture,  grafted  upon  a  thoroughly  religious  spirit,  will  produce  the 
largest  results.  There  is  force  in  the  maxim — "  All  sorts  of  ministers 
for  all  sorts  of  people,"  but  the  prevalent  impression  that  culture 
disables  a  minister,  and  makes  him  ineffective,  is  a  delusion.  The 
founders  of  Methodism  were  not  disabled  by  their  Jiearning;  "the 
common  people  heard  them  gladly."    The  larger  the  mind  the  greater 
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tlie  poyrer  of  attaining  Bimplicity.  It  is  tho  half-trained  man  -who 
astouD'is  UB  with  portentoufdy  mixed  imagery,  wbo  turns  plainnoHS 
into  obscnrity,  and  darkens  cnnnsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  We 
may  8afely,  then,  set  up  a  high  standard  of  ministerial  ctdture.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  so-called  evangelical  faith  8u£Fers  from  learning  ; 
if  I  thought  that,  I  would  doubt  the  solidity  of  the  evangelical  system 
in  the  Word  of  God.  We  need  to  train  our  theological  students  to  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  theology  which  Methodism  represents.  The 
ETangelical  revival,  which  began  in  the  last  century,  has  its  distinctive 
ideas.  The  power  of  the  idea  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  of  this  assembly 
of  representatives  of  Methodism.  That  power  is  exhibited  in  t)ie 
silent  modification  of  other  theologies  which  has  marked  our  times. 
We  have  seen  a  Presbyterian  body  of  Scotland  adopt  a  declaration  Act 
by  which  the  so-called  "  subordinate  standards "  are  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  Arminian  views.  And  even  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
of  Wales,  at  their  General  Assembly  in  1875,  gave  fresh  emphasis  to 
the  declaration  that  "None  will  perish  because  of  the  insufficiency  <>f 
the  Atonement,  but  all  because  they  will  not  come  unto  Christ  to  )>e 
saved."  Methodist  Catholicity  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  tenacious 
adherence  to  distinctive  doctrine.  By  our  proclamation  of  the  fulneiss 
of  the  atonement ;  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  h  '•t  witnessed  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  believer  ;  of  the  immediateness  of  the  re- 
generating act  in  those  who  will  embrace  Christ  with  an  unhesitating 
faith— we,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  have  wrougl)t  a 
revolution  in  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom.  Our  bounden  duty  is  to  lead 
our  candidates  for  tlie  ministry  away  from  a  theology  of  negations, 
from  a  theology  of  mere  churchiness,  to  the  theology  of  the  Sinrit. 
When  so  many  are  saying,  in  a  state  of  half -despair,  "What  is  there 
that  we  can  believe?"  it  behoves  us  to  show  in  whom  we  have 
bcheved.  This  is  no  time  to  send  out  young  men  who  have  nothing 
more  to  utter  than  dreary  platitudes,  or  who  preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  with  anything  less  than  the  utmost  intensity  of  conviction. 
In  this  confluence  of  so  many  streams  of  thought  pouring  into  the 
modern  mind,  it  is  just  possible  that  Methodism  may  lose  somewhat 
of  its  distinctness  and  individualism.  We  maj'  modify  our  politj', 
but  let  us  never  modify  our  theology — the  theology  of  the  heart. 
The  age  is  disposed  to  'U'iticise  ministers,  and  to  scan  narrowly 
their  qualifications  for  the  work  which  they  have  assumed.  I, 
for  one,  am  not  sorry  that  the  age  is  so  minded.  We  should  be 
admonished  by  criticism  to  look  the  more  carefully  to  our  systems 
of  training,  and  to  improve  them  as  far  as  we  can.  When  the 
age  complains  that  so  many  ministers  are  inefficient  and  incom- 
petent, we  should  see  to  it  that  our  methods  of  training  are  above 
reproach.  Fortunately  it  is  still  true  that  Methodist  preachers  can 
preach;  though  there  has  been  some  abatement  of  the  power  with 
which  our  fathers  were  endowed,  the  power  is  not  gone.    When,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  asserted  that  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  miniRU^m  nro  far 
away  from  the  common  interests  of  life,  wo  have  the  ruiuly  iui>«wor 
that  80  is  clasBic  culture  far  removed  from  human  interests.  Tlie 
objection  will  hold  of  all  the  eeatM  of  learning  in  this  realm.  It  is  yet 
to  be  found  that  the  study  of  ancient  books,  of  the  lan^nn^oR  and 
thinking  of  peoples  who  long  since  disappeared,  disables  us  for  the  dnticH 
of  the  present  time.  If  a  classic  Grecian  can  uake  a  conjniiuulint> 
statesman,  so  may  a  thorough  Hebraist  make  a  sldlful  winner  of  souIh. 
There  is  no  more  of  anaclironism  in  the  study  of  Old  Testament  history 
and  New  Testament  divinity,  than  in  the  study  of  Roman  law  uud 
Greek  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  studies  of  the  minister  come  closest  of 
all  others  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men.  To  teach  men  purity- 
personal,  domestic,  and  social,— to  warn  them  that  sin  is  detilemciit, 
that  it  eats  away  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  the  finest  powers 
of  the  intellect;  to  show  them  that  sorrow  for  wrongdoing  need  not 
be  remorse,  but  may  become  sincere  repentance,  to  ease  them  of  their 
griefs  by  bringing  them  to  the  embrace  of  their  Saviour  and  their 
God ; — these  achievements  are  not  remote  from  their  daily  lives.  We 
Methodists  in  America  have  tried  to  lead  our  young  men  to  the  pure 
fountains  of  Wesleyan  theology.  We  have  drilled  them  in  the  solid  not 
to  say  cumbrous  argumentation  of  Watson,  and  are  now  strengthening 
them  with  the  abundant  theological  learning  of  Pope.  Wc  have  done 
something  in  theology  ourselves,  and  hope  to  do  more.  We  have  not 
moved  a  single  theological  landmark  set  up  by  our  fathers.  We 
believe  that  those  landmarks  are  planted  as  near  to  the  lines  and  angles 
of  Scripture  as  men  in  this  age  can  hope  to  come.  We  shall  try  to 
teach  our  young  men  a  pure  Gospel,  unmixed  with  foreign  elements ;  a 
simple  Gospel,  so  simple  that  plain  men  can  understand  it;  a  whole 
Gospel  with  a  loving  Father,  a  Redeeming  Christ,  and  a  sanctifying 
Spirit.  And  may  it  be  for  a  century  to  come  the  glorying  of  Methodist 
preachers,  the  world  over,  that  they  "  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gutipcl 
of  C^rist." 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  G-.  Andukws  (Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  Sonth) :  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Conference  long.  I  want  to  make  just  one  point,  and  I  wuuid 
like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  tbvnking  the  distinguished  essayist  for 
referring  twice  to  the  necessity  that  he  finds  himself  under  of  tenchinj;  his 
theological  students  other  things  than  mere  points  of  theology.  I  believe 
myself  sir,  it  very  frequently  is  the  case  that  the  knowledge  of  nmnbers 
is  more  essential  to  the  theological  student  than  becoming  acquainted  with 
hermeneutics,  and  to  get  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  language  is  better  for 
him  than  to  have  injected  into  him  at  second  hand  the  ability  to  reconcile 
science  with  religion.  Let  the  man's  mind  be  clear,  and  he  will  take  ou  the 
theology.     We  nave  had  divinity  schools  in  the  United  States  of  the  hi),'hest 

rides,  in  which  men  could  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work ;  but,  sir, 
wish  to  say,  and  I  hope  to  be  pttrdoned  if  my  opinion  is  extreme,  that 
I  believe,  over  and  above  all,  in  training  our  young  men  in  theological 
institutions,  it  would  be  best  to  let  them  come  out  of  the  institution  with  just  as 
little  of  the  institution  itself  attaching  to  them  as  possible.    What  I  meau 
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to  8ny  is  just  this:  the  hi^'host  expression  of  art  is  to  concenl  art,  and  so 
when  yon  put  a  youu);  nnui  through  the  currii-uhini  of  a  theoh)^'ieui  Hchool, 
or  college,  let  Inm  come  out  as  nHtunil,  ns  reuily  to  take  on  tlie  hiessed 
inspiriitiun  of  the  Go>pnl,  if  postsihle,  as  if  he  lind  not  been  there.  I  Icnow 
ofiiii  institution  in  the  Uniteil  States  whose  every  Htutlent  comes  out  of  it 
with  a  peculiar  bent  of  niintl,  or  i\  peculiar  acceniuation  of  chaniccer,  marking 
him  as  an  alumnus  of  that  college.  I  think  such  training  as  this  is  absolutely 
a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.  You  want  a  young  man  when  he  conies  forth 
I'roni  a  college  to  have  hi.s  own  imlividuality  still  attaching  to  him,  and  you 
want  to  forbid,  if  posaiblc,  by  yuur  training,  that  he  should  take  any  man  as 
II  imttcrn  ;  you  want  him  to  be  himself;  you  want  him  to  regard  himself 
as  simply  a  voice  proving  that  the  Almighty  can  speak  through  him  accord- 
ing to  thei  man's  individual  peculiarities.  You  want  to  liave  his  head, 
polished  as  it  may  be,  and  his  heait,  pure  as  it  may  l)e,  and  his  hand,  skilful 
Its  it  may  be,  oidy  as  the  media  through  which  Almighty  God  can  make  an 
impression  on  the  world.  I  believe  it  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest 
idea  and  purpose  <»f  theological  seliool«!  to  let  the  student  come  out  simply  him 
self,  |X)lished  and  prepared  by  all  the  powers  that  we  are  able  to  impart  to  him. 
Kkv.  Dr.  a.  S.  AxnuEWs  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South):  Mr. 
President,  I  heard  with  very  great  pleasure  the  essays  that  have  been  read, 
and  I  feel  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  the  Church  and  her  institutions  in 
her  efforts  to  develop  and  prepare  our  young  men  for  the  fields  of  activity 
into  which  they  are  speedily  to  go.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  those  who 
have  tAught  us  to  look  aloft  and  to  prepare  our  men  for  the  high  stations 
that  they  are  to  till  in  the  days  to  come,  so  that  in  the  advancement  of  society 
the  ministers  in  all  departments  of  Methodism  shall  be  abreast  with  the 
refinement  and  culture  of  the  age.  I  nm  not,  sir,  fn  my  sympathies  with 
education  of  this  sort,  a  whit  behind  the  foremost.  I  agree  also  that  our 
culture  should  embrace  that  prodigious  factor,  the  religion  of  our  Lovd  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  I  hold  that  no  man  is  educated,  in  the  hi>;hest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  until  he  is  taught  the  reli;;iijn  of  .lesus  Christ.  But  while  I 
ajjree  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  di^t^lguished  men  who  have  written 
and  spoken  upon  this  subject,  I  believe,  sir,  that  there  is  one  branch  of 
culture,  essential  for  the  minister  and  the  layman  alike,  that  has  scarcely 
been  alluded  to.  My  experience  as  an  educator  is  that  it  is  a  very  essential 
one.  I  refer — and  I  do  it  modestly— to  piiysicul  culture.  Depend  upon  it 
there  is  danger  lest  we  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  human  intellect,  lest 
the  body  be  dwarfed,  and  we  send  forth  weak,  debilitated  men  from  our 
halls  of  learning.  I  desire  that  the  great  masters  who  preside  over  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  our  sons  should  look  to  this,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  care  as  to  how  much  the  physical  nature  will  bear  ;  so  that  when  our 
sons  go  out  they  may  })e  fitted  for  the  circuit,  and  the  station,  and  the  pre- 
siding elder's  district,  and  be  able  ptiysically  to  take  their  places  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  truest  and  bravest  men.  I  can  recall  the  names  of  institu- 
tions to  mind  whose  alumni  I  have  seen  again  and  again  shelved  in  twoyeai-s 
after  they  came  out — gone  to  the  roll  of  supernumeraries  or  put  on  the 
superannuated  list,  to  live  and  die  there.  While,  therefore,  I  advocate  most 
heartily  and  earnestly  thorouirh  culture  of  heart  and  head,  I  would  bring 
those  brethren,  especially,  who  preside  over  our  young  men  in  institutions  of 
learning,  to  look  well  to  their  physical  training.  No  man  is  well  fitted  for 
his  sphere  in  life  as  a  Christian  minister  who  has  not.  to  some  extent,  a 
robust  physical  constitution.  Why,  sir,  it  was  the  temperance,  the 
prudence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  training  given  to  John  Wesley  by  his 
mother,  which  prepared  him  for  the  noble  sphere  he  afterwards  tilled,  and 
we  shall  do  well  if  the  mothers  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  masters 
who  teach  their  sous,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  physical  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  our  youth.     I  earnestly  desire  to  impress  this  fact  upon  every 
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educator  within  thiu  hnll.  Then  our  men  will  hiiTe  rnbuMt  bnr1ie<<,  ahlo  to 
work  iiml  to  work  until  Hcorux  of  yeura  Hhiill  have  |>asHc>il  awgiy.  Why 
Mr.  Protiident,  the  distinctionH  that  Imvc  b«!eu  wun,  and  the  UHft'iiliifss  ihiit 
has  been  achieved  upon  the  part  of  men,  depended  to  a  very  lar^'e  extent 
upon  their  ability  to  run  a  hu^  race,  aud  to  carry  un  earnest  per^naiint 
work  year  after  year. 

Key.  J.  Wool),  M.A.  fl'riniitivc  MetliixliHt):  I  trust  we  arc  profocdin^- 
witli  duo  caution  in  tliiH  very  iinptirtant  diHciiNsiiMi.  1  taUc  it  tliat  uih' 
Hubjeci,  :\:n»  through  ail  the  HeHnionH  to-tlay.  Tliiw  iimrninjf  we  wciv  < mi 
uiduring  the  importance  of  educatin)>'  our  iieople,  thiH  aftirudon  \vi-  luivi; 
turned  our  attention  to  the  edueution  of  niiniHterH  ;  it  would  liuve  hecn  us 
well,  perliapn,  for  the  order  to  have  been  reveTsed,  but  ni>  ninttLr  if  wu 
have  the  Hubjects  clearly  before  uh.  The  daily  papurn,  im  I  dare  hiiv  you 
have  noticed,  are  juHt  beginnin,ur  to  acknowledge  our  exiKtenec,  iiinj  in 
their  editorial  notices  it  neenia  tiiat  ihey  have  just  found  out  tliut  tliere  in 
a  people  called  MethodiHtu  in  the  world,  aiid  they  are  very  aiixiuim  in 
inform  us  and  inform  the  world  what   we  are.     They  have  said  wu  nru 

fireachern,  but  that  hitherto  we  have  not  been  teachers  at  all.  It  lias 
)een  intimated  to-day  several  timcH  that  there  is  houio  danger  of  losinir 
a  certain  claHS  of  our  young  friends  through  not  juiying  sutKcient  atteiitinn 
to  the  higiier  branches  of  education.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  onu  word 
in  diHpanigement  of  an  educated  minintry  or  an  educated  people,  but  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  sonje  danger  of  losing  some 
of  our  connnon  people.  I  know  that  there  is  no  necesHary  connection 
between  education  and  the  decline  of  spiritual  life  and  evangelistic 
enterprine.  Our  founder,  John  Wesley,  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments, and  so  were  some  of  his  coadjutors  ;  but  we  have,  as  you  know, 
very  many  plain  people  to  minister  to,  and  we  are  not  prepared,  I  am  sure, 
to  give  up  our  country  work.  The  monuments  round  ahout  us  in  IIiIh 
chapel,  and  those  outside,  remind  ns  all  very  forcibly  how  much  MellKKiiwn 
is  indebted  to  country  Methotlist  soci(;ties,  from  which  we  have  to  get  a 
deal  of  the  bone  and  muscle,  and  not  a  little  of  the  mind  of  our  ministry. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  highly-educated  ministers  will  take  to  walking 
twenty  miles  on  a  Sunday,  and  preaching  three  times.  In  many  country 
places  there  is  a  cultured  ministry,  the  clergy,  but  the  people  do  not  caro 
to  go  to  this  ministry  ;  they  would  sooner  go  to  hear  a  plain  Methodist 
local  preacher.  There  are  many  Methodist  chapels  in  towns  at  the  present 
time  that  are  not  half  filled.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  only  last 
week,  who  told  me  of  one  that  will  seat  2,500  people,  in  a  soniewlmt 
densely-populated  neighbourhood,  and  the  average  congregation,  exclusive 
of  the  Sunday-school,  is  about  260.  Now  I  am  sure  that  in  such  places  as 
these,  if  there  was  a  Salvation  Army  brother,  or  a  Salvation  Army  lass,  there 
would  soon  be  an  overflowing  congregation.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  plain  people  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  hope  that  the  spirit  of  true 
evangelists  will  not  be  lost,  however  nnich  attention  we  pay  to  education. 
Ukv.  Dr.  Cockek  (Methodist  New  Connexion):  We  shall  all  be  agreed 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  theological  schools  or  colleges  is  to 
make  our  students  or  candidates  for  the  ministry  effective  preachers.  If 
we  instruct  them  in  the  great  facts  of  Church  history,  and  in  the  sublime 
and  saving  truths  associated  with  those  facts,  and,  indeed,  founded  upon 
them — if  we  instruct  them  in  language  and  logic  and  philosophy,  one  of 
the  principal  designs  is  to  moKC  them  effective  preachers.  But,  sir,  they 
may  be  well  instructed  in  all  these,  and  yet  not  be  effective  preachers.  I 
have  risen  chiefly  to  say  that  some  inquiries  and  a  little  observation  luiv» 
produced  a  conviction  in  my  mind  that  in  some  of  our  schools  fci  the 
training  of  ministers,  eufticient  attention  is-  not  paid  to  two  things,  two 
thinga  vitally,  essentially  connected  with  effective  preaching — namely,  the 
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conntnict?on  of  HcnnnnR  nnd  tlio  delivery  of  KcTiunnH.  It  Ih  not  onotij^li 
that  a  yoiiii;;  iniui  hIiuII  linvo  tliu  ability  to  prepun-  i>.  pioj  *>sHuy  ;  iiowtivor 
it  may  bo  (liHtiriKuiKlied  l)y  logical  power  or  rlietorical  heaiity,  it  cannot  he 
miliNtituted  for  a  Herinon — a  Herinon  nuiNtriieted  on  the  principle  (»f  fucili- 
\iii\ng  the  clear  and  quicl(  apprelieiiHion  of  QoHpel  tnitii.  And  then  there 
is  eenii-thing  oIho  ;  it  {h  neeessary  tliat  iiaving  prepared  for  th(!  pulpit, 
a  yoiin^  man  Hlintild  ^o  and  lie  able  to  deliver  what  he  iian  prepaid  an 
tlidii^'h  it  had  gone  through  hiH  whole  heart  and  nuiiI — not  to  mnl  a  W)>I1- 
jireimrcd  esHuy  nicehiinieally  and  tnonotonously,  witli  as  little  animation  ax 
aHtatiio;  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  practice,  whatever  exception  there 
niiiy  ho  to  it  :  not  to  do  that,  but  to  Kpi-ak  to  the  people — to  Hpeak  trutlm 
which,  while  lie  in  givinR  utterance  to  them,  are  exerting  their  iiilliionce 
upon  his  own  heart  and  his  own  intellect  whilst  they  are  Htinmlaling  Iuh 
own  tongue.  I  have  looked  with  tliegreat(?st  appreheuHion  upon  a  practice 
which  is  becoming  sadly  too  prevalent  in  our  churches — that  of  reading 
wniionH.  I  c<^nfcss  that,  uuIchh  I  could  hear  one  oL°  those  men  who  can 
read  aH  though  they  did  not  rend — u  man,  for  instance,  like  Dr.  ChalmerH 
in  the  latter  part  of  bin  days,  I  would  not  go  to  hear.  I  would  stay  at 
home  ;  if  it  were  not  for  theclainis  of  Divine  worship,  I  would  Htay  at  home 
nnd  read  a  sermon  for  myself.  I  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  too 
coniinon  nractice  of  inanimate  reatling  of  sermons.  I  say  that  too 
fr('i|uentiy  the  practice  of  reading  is  associated  with  mere  abstract  essays 
on  Christmn  truth  rather  than  sermons  on  Christian  truth.  I  quite  aj^iee 
with  our  good  brother  as  to  the  importance  of  our  Churches  having  more 
regard  than  they  iiave  to  the  physical  qualifications  of  our  ministers. 
Why,  sir,  we  have  students  sent  Bonietimes  with  un  utter  regardlcssness  of 
tliL'Ke  things.  I  think  there  should  bo  some  regard  both  to  physical 
strength  and  stature.  I  would  not  have  a  student  to  be  six  feet  four,  but 
I  would  not  liave  many  preachers  of  four  feet  six.  Let  us,  if  possible, 
come  between.  When  you  consider  the  social  and  moral  inlluence  which 
a  minister  is  expected  to  exert,  and  the  duties  be  has  to  perform,  there 
should  be  some  regard  to  physical  litness. 

Ekv.  a.  HoLLiDAY  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches) :  Many  important 
subjects  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  this  Conference,  but  none,  in 
my  judgment,  has  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the  future  cd"  our  Methodist 
Churches  as  that  now  under  discussion.  There  is  no  paper  that  I  shall  read 
with  more  care  than  that  presented  by  Dr.  Pope  this  arternoon.  One  very 
vital  questiou  with  reference  to  this  matter  was  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Crooks, 
that  is,  the  selection  of  the  right  candidates  for  our  institutions.  We  want 
true  men ;  we  want  men  who  possess  the  truth,  or  rather  men  who  are 
possessed  by  the   truth.    We   nave  many  good   men  who   are  not  really 

f)osse.-8ed  by  the  truth.  They  have  taken  hold  of  a  subject  that  they  have 
earned  from  other  people,  but  the  truths  connected  with  it  have  never 
entered  into  their  own  mental  and  moral  consciousness,  and  become  truly 
their  own.  Having  got  good  men,  they  will  want  training.  I  have  no  fear 
such  as  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  ministry 
can  be  too  higidy  educated.  I  have  no  fear  that  country  people  will 
absent  themselves  from  our  chapels,  when  we  have  well-educated  ministers 
in  the  pulpit.  The  fear  is  liom  half-educated  men — men  who  use  words 
(as  Dr.  Crooks  said)  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  John  Wesley  was  a  well- 
educated  man,  yet  the  common  people  "  heard  him  gladly."  It  was  the 
same  with  John  Fletcher.  Whose  sermons  can  tlie  common  people 
understand  if  not  those  of  Charles  Kingsley?  I  say  nothing  about  his 
views.  So  with  Martin  Augustus  Hare.  Any  of  these  men  might  be 
pointed  to  as  well-educated  men  ;  yet  they  presented  the  truth  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  people.  With  a  view 
to  the  training  of  our  young  men,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
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in  connection  with  onr  theological  schools,  we  hnd  mission  rooms  thnt  conld 
be  worked  and  niaiiiiffed  by  the  young  men  themselves.  I  should  like  the 
younji  men  to  visit  places  two  and  two,  so  as  to  become  practically  acf|uainted 
with  the  work  to  be  done  when  they  become  pastors  of  churches  and 
ministers  of  circuits.  I  have  a  stronj;  conviction  that  we  should  in  this  way 
send  out  into  our  churches  men  who  would  preach  with  more  power  than 
those  who  have  not  had  any  such  special  trainin<,'  as  that  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Attain,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  train  them  for  the  wise  and 
practical  management  of  circuits.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  young  men 
in  our  towns  to  have  opportunities  of  seeing  how  business  is  managed  at  our 
quarterly  meetings,  and  in  our  leaders'  meetings,  so  that  when  they  go  out 
into  the  circuit  work  or  church  work  they  may  be  already  acquainted  with 
the  work  which  they  have  to  do  ?  I  believe  the  future  of  Methodism  will 
depend  upon  the  ministry,  and  if  we  only  get  the  right  class  of  men,  well 
trained,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  believe  Methodism  will  achieve 
greater  victories  in  the  future  than  she  has  done  in  the  past. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Badgeley,  B.D.,  IX.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada),  then  read  an  essay  on  The  Edncatimi  and  Special  Trauiing 
of  Ministers  while  engaged  in  MinisterUd  and  Pastoral  IVoi'k. 

He  said  :  "  When  He  ascended  up  on  high  He  led  captivity  captive, 
and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  And  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  Body  of  Christ." 

Such  is  the  Divine  economy.  On  its  philosophical  side  it  meets  all 
the  demands  of  reason,  and  in  its  practical  application  in  Jiistory  it 
gives  fullest  evidence  that  it  alone  provides  for  the  varied  wants  of 
humanity. 

Our  theme,  from  the  limitations  put  upon  it  by  preceding  essaj-ists, 
has  to  do  with  those  ministers  who  have  been  taken  into  the  work 
without  previous  scholastic  or  theological  training.  What  shall  be 
done  for  them  in  the  way  of  education  that  they  themselves  may  be 
benefited,  and  thus  become  more  useful  to  those  to  whom  they  are  sent 
to  minister  ? 

In  the  rough  school  of  experience  the  Methodist  fathers  found 
opportunity  for  developing  superior  pulpit  power,  were  wondrously 
successful  in  leading  souls  to  Christ,  and  produced  a  literature  that 
takes  rank  with  the  ablest  productions  of  modem  times.  The  best 
place  to  learn  to  swim  is  in  the  water,  and  the  best  place  to  learn  to 
preach  is  in  the  pulpit.  No  text-book  can  be  made  a  successful  substi- 
tute for  experience.  To  be  educated  in  the  ministry  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry.  You  begin  with  a  probationer,  then,  much 
as  the  parent  begins  with  the  child.  The  training  is  under  your  own 
control.  The  candidate  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  There 
are  no  preconceived  theories  to  uproot.  A  mind  less  subject  to  the 
guiding  hand  of  Providence  than  John  Wesley,  with  his  Church  preju- 
dices, would  Lave  permitted  the  masses  to  sleep  on  iu  their  dream  of 
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secnrity,  -without  awakening  their  slnmboring  consciences,  and  pouring 
the  full  tide  of  religious  life  and  power  upon  the  people  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  training  preachers  upon  the  field. 
History  has  already  verified  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  colleges, 
literary  or  theological,  or  both,  to  make  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  humanity.  Untrained  workers  are  of  necessity  pushed  into 
the  pulpit.  Such  helpers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  Methodism  everywhere.  These  earnest  John  Baptists  have  heralded 
iLe  coming  of  more  cultured,  but  not  grander,  men.  And  yet  it  must 
not  be  presumed  that  these  men  are  not  great  because  not  classically 
or  theologically  trained.  Many  of  them  are  nature's  noblemen,  while 
a  collegiate  education  is  too  often  necessary  to  supplement  natural 
weakness  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  its  possessor  great,  or  even 
medium.  Lducation  may  be  of  equal  value  whether  obtained  in  the 
schools  or  on  the  field,  with  the  advantage  to  the  latter,  however,  that 
like  David's  armour  it  has  been  tried,  and  its  possessor  knows  tho- 
roughly how  to  use  it.  These  meu  are  not  needed  as  authors  in  science, 
in  history,  in  art,  or  in  theology.  They  are  needed  in  the  work  of 
saving  souls.  Let  the  evolutionist  search  for  the  origin  of  life  in  the 
slime  of  ancient  seas,  or  in  the  primeval  star -dust  that  flicked  the 
heavens  of  the  long  ago,  it  is  for  an  earnest  Christian  ministry  to 
labour  to  destroy  moral  and  spiritual  death.  "  Getting  knowledge  is 
good,  saving  souls  is  better."  School  life  too  often  develops  the  intel- 
lectual powers  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  affections,  and  we  thus  lose  our 
stroligest  hold  upon  the  masses  who  especially  need  our  services. 
Both  mind  and  heart  are  afforded  joint  opportunity  for  development 
in  active  pulpit  labour. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  taken  as  disparaging  either  collegiate  or 
theological  training  in  either  State  or  denominational  schools. 

The  broadest  and  most  thorough  education  for  the  pulpit  that  it  is 
possible  to  attain  has  our  most  earnest  sympathy  and  endorsement. 
Methodism  has,  and  continues  to  receive,  probationers  who  are  not 
trained  in  either  arts  or  theology ;  and  the  simple  question  is,  What  is 
the  best  way  to  provide  instruction  for  them  while  continuing  in  active 
pulpit  labour  ? 

The  Gospel  minister's  work  is  eminently  practical.  It  is  not  too 
early  or  too  late  to  repeat  the  words  of  our  common  founder  : — "  You 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  save  souls.  It  is  not  your  business  only 
to  preach  so  many  times,  and  to  take  care  of  this  or  that  society,  but 
to  save  as  many  as  you  can,  to  bring  as  many  sinners  as  you  can  to 
repentance,  and  with  all  your  powers  to  build  them  up  in  holiness." 
This  is  our  work.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people  are 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  scientific  and  speculative  truth.  They 
want  to  be  told  of  their  sins,  to  be  directed  to  the  cross.  Their  hearts 
need  to  be  warmed  by  the  tires  burning  in  our  own  souls.    Their  dead 
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consciences  need  to  be  ronsed.  For  thisvery  reason  many  an  earnest 
local  preacher  or  exhorter  is  more  acceptable  to  the  masses,  and  much 
more  successful  in  winning  souls,  than  your  learned  and  polished 
college  professor.  Let  an  earnest  Methodist  ministry  preach  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  truths  that  the  keenest  philosophical  analysis 
cannot  fathom,  but  omnipotent  to  heal  man's  spiritual  disease,  which 
the  most  laborious  investigation  of  the  laboratory  cannot  remedy. 

I.  This  brings  us  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  study  that  should 
especially  engage  the  Christian  ministry  as  before  us  in  our  tlieme. 

1.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  and  head  the  mouth  speaketh. 
The  literary  atmosphere  should  be  that  which  will  best  mould  the 
heart  and  mind  in  sympathy  with  the  worker  and  liis  work.  Let  the 
Bible  first  of  all  be  the  minister's  text-book.  Let  its  inspired  truths 
burn  their  way  into  his  own  soul.  Let  the  earnest  zeal  of  Elijah,  the 
prophet  of  fire,  be  joined  with  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Atonement  as  presented  in  the  evangelical  utterances  of  the  royal  pro- 
phet, Isaiah.  Let  the  mental  anguish  and  the  great  burden  of  soul 
that  wrought  so  intensely  in  Job  and  found  their  solution  in  deepest 
humiliation  and  prayer  find,  if  need  be,  a  repetition  in  the  preacher's 
own  history.  Let  the  life  of  the  Immaculate  One  be  his  polar  star. 
Let  his  missionary  tapers  be  lighted  by  the  blazing  fires  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  Let  him  stand  with  the  Revelator  upon  the  rocky, 
rugged  Patmos  of  his  own  weakness  and  impotency,  amid  the  surging 
tide  of  political  ambition,  and  the  crashing  billows  of  an  angry  sea,  and 
catch  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  glory  of  the  upper  sanctuary, 
and  the  Almightiness  of  God.  In  the  variegated  hues  of  the  bow  of 
peace  that  arches  the  crystal  throne,  let  him  read  the  blessed  utter- 
ances: "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 
and  the  last,"  and  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

2.  No  historical  periods  in  the  Christian  Church  afford  better  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  the  true  secret  of  ministerial  success  than  those  that 
record  the  great  revivals  of  Christian  life  and  power.  The  Reforma- 
tion under  Luther  and  its  grand  results  reveal  all  the  spirit  of  the 
heroic  age.  No  student  of  religious  history  can  afford  to  lose  the  in- 
vigorating influence  that  comes  from  those  noble  men  who  made  the 
claims  of  conscience  stronger  than  the  chains  of  Popery ;  and  wh  o 
among  the  peasantry  of  Germany  planted  and  nourished  an  Evan- 
gelical Christianity  such  as  the  Church  had  not  known  among  the  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  of  the  Vatican,  and  amid  the  chiselled  splcndouis 
of  Home. 

8.  When  Rationalism  and  Scepticism  had  made  their  deathly  inroads 
into  Germany,  and  Deism  and  InfideUty  had  taken  fast  hold  of  England 
and  the  Established  Church,  that  marvellous  man  of  God,  John 
Wesley,  was  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  to  turn  many  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  His  unparalleled  Journal 
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shonld  be  studied  by  every  candidate  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  The 
spirit  and  activity  that  characterised  his  life  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  incorporated  into  that  of  every  man  called  to  preach  the  sume 
precious  faith.  We  are  driftinc;  too  much  from  the  lines  of  thought 
and  action  that  made  the  fathers  of  Methodism  mighty  men  for  truth 
and  God.  Let  the  schools  take  care  of  science  and  philosophy.  It  is 
for  us  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Oh,  for  a  mighty  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
our  lathers  I  We  should  know  more  of  Methodist  biography.  We  can 
gather  a  thousandfold  more  inspiration  from  the  realised  history  of  a 
noble  life,  than  can  be  had  from  the  most  perfect  ideal  ever  hmued  by 
human  reason.  It  is  God  in  tlie  manifestations  of  Himself  in  Christ, 
rather  than  the  God  of  the  schools,  that  commands  our  homage  and 
wins  our  love.  "  As  often  as  the  spiritual  heart  in  man  wakes  up,  and 
cries  out  for  more  vital  nutriment  than  either  the  market  or  the  schools 
afford,  it  is  to  historical  Christianity  and  its  hidden  power  that  they 
return"  (Principal  Shairp). 

4.  lu  addition,  let  the  ministerial  athlete  wrestle  with  the  great 
problems  of  human  existence  and  destiny,  where  all  his  mental  acqui- 
sitions will  be  required  in  the  conflict;  strengthen  the  intellectual 
muscles  by  the  heaviest  possible  exercise. 

Let  the  Divine  existence,  redemption  in  Christ,  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  lost, 
and  the  everlasting  bliss  of  the  righteous  dead,  engage  his  thought, 
and  there  will  be  but  little  left  of  this  short  life  in  which  to  indulge  in 
further  research,  no  ground  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  the  field 
open  for  investigation,  and  but  few  Alpine  summits  covered  with  trans- 
figuration glory  that  the  minister  of  the  New  Testament  has  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  explore. 

II.  How  shall  this  literary  training  on  the  field  be  accomplished 
most  successfully  ? 

1.  It  Avould  be  easy  to  draw  up  some  scheme  plausible  in  theory  but 
wholly  impracticable  in  application.  What  we  want  is  the  least 
possible  machinery  with  the  best  possible  results.  When  the  Saviour 
sent  out  His  disciples  they  went  forth  two  and  two.  This  would 
provide  each  with  a  companion  to  cheer  him,  and  a  counsellor  to 
supplement  his  weakness.  Restless  and  fickle  Peter  needed  the 
trusting  heart  and  unyielding  faith  of  John.  Paul  is  supplemented 
by  Timothy.  The  fiery  zeal  of  Luther  was  leavened  by  the  mild  and 
heavenly  sweetness  of  Melancthon.  The  clear  and  logical  preacher 
needs  to  be  followed  by  an  earnest  exhorter  to  shake  the  dry  bones 
and  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 

We  believe  Methodism  has  made  very  grave  mistakes  in  departing 
so  widely  from  the  plan  adopted  by  Christ,  and  which  likewise  charac- 
terised its  own  earlier  history.  The  elder  and  more  experienced  can 
thus  become  instructors  to  younger  brethren.  They  especially  need 
such  help  if  deprived  of  collegiate  or  theological  training.    A  pastor 
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who  has  made  himself  a  success  by  following  some  systematic  plan  is 
the  one  best  qualified  to  act  as  guide  to  another.  The  Presiding  Elders 
or  Chairmen  of  Districts  ought  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
oversight  in  directing  the  hterary  pursuits  of  younger  men  under  their 
care.  If  need  be,  let  monthly  or  quarterly  examinations  by  written 
questions  and  answers  bo  held.  The  benefit  will  be  mutual.  Many  a 
district  superintendent  would  be  profited  by  a  text-book  drill,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  answer  his  own  questions.  The  late  Bishop  Jones  iu 
many  respects  one  of  the  ablest  men  American  Methodism  has  pro- 
duced among  her  many  gifted  sons,  owed  his  influence  and  position  to 
the  oversight  of  a  judicious  presiding  elder  as  much,  perhaps,  as  to 
any  one  cause.  Let  district  superintendents  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities discharged  by  their  predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  at 
every  round  question  closely  upon  the  last  quarter's  reading,  and  give 
directions  concerning  the  course  for  the  next  quarter.  In  this  way  we 
believe  both  ministry  and  supcrintendcncy  would  be  greatly  increased 
in  efliciency  and  usefulness. 

2.  Read  only  the  best  books.  Get  those  that  have  successfully  sur- 
vived the  influences  of  time,  and  of  those  reviewers  who  find  it  easier 
to  criticise  a  book  than  to  make  one.  Says  Professor  Blackie :  "  Stick 
to  the  great  books,  the  original  books,  the  fountain-heads  of  great 
ideas  and  noble  passions,  and  you  will  learn  joyfully  to  dispense  with 
the  volumes  of  accessory  talk  by  which  their  virtue  lias  been  as  fre- 
quently obscured  as  illuminated."  The  celebrated  Immannel  Kant, 
whose  thoughts  yet  stir  the  world,  had  but  about  four  hundred  vohimes 
in  his  library,  and  nev  >r  travelled  thirty  miles  beyond  his  birthplace. 
It  is  scarcely  necess.  .ry  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  Methodist  preacher. 
That  modern  curse,  the  "  Dime  Novel,"  did  not  reach  him. 

8.  Read  systematically.  "  Reading,  in  the  case  of  mere  miscellaneous 
readers,  is  like  the  racing  of  some  little  dog  about  the  moor,  snuffing 
everything  and  catching  nothing"  (Blackie). 

4.  Inexijerienced  men  do  not  know  what  to  read.  It  needs  as  much 
judgment  in  buying  books  as  in  dealing  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It 
is  wholly  natural  to  believe  that  everything  we  see  in  newspapers  is 
true,  until  we  learn  that  even  editors  are  not  infallible.  There  is  a  still 
stronger  tendency  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  deliberate  utter- 
ances of  the  printed  volume.  Students  in  their  junior  years  are  always 
surprised  when  the  Professor  takes  exceptions  to  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  text-book.  Too  much  help  cannot  be  given  in  assisting  a  young 
brother  to  furnish  his  library.  The  first  year  I  went  out  under  the 
presiding  elder  I  subscribed  for  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  I 
bought  no  books  except  those  most  strongly  recommended  by  its  able 
editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon.  As  a  result,  I  have  no  books  to  part  with, 
either  by  private  sale  or  by  public  auction.  Saying  nothing  about  the 
contributed  articles,  the  Quarterly  Book  Table  alone  is  worth  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  Hevicw  as  a  guide  in  furnishing  a  library.    The 
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Roman  Clinrcb  has  an  Index  Lihrorum  Prnhilntoriim,  a  *'  Thon  sbalt 
not."  Methodism  ought  in  tlie  best  manner  possible  to  assist  in  this 
respect  young  men  in  training  upon  the  iieid  and  without  the  help  of 
an  experienced  instructor. 

6.  Let  the  elder  brethren  by  their  own  industry  excite  the  younger 
to  intellectual  activity.  The  influence  of  an  enthiisiastic  workpi  is 
wonderfully  contagious.  No  boy  can  walk  the  streets  of  London,  or  visit 
St.  Paul's,  or  Westminster  Abbey,  and  witness  England's  recognition  of 
her  great  men,  and  not  feel  an  inspiration  to  imitate  their  greatness. 
Spirits  of  the  noble  dead,  whose  memory  is  but  feebly  perpetuated  in 
the  marble  tablets  upon  these  hallowed  walls,  let  your  mantle  fall 
npon  your  sons  and  successors  in  the  Gospul  1 

We  have  no  great  favour  for  ministerial  associations  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  Methodism  does  not  need  to  create  any  new 
machinery.  What  we  do  need  is  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
our  fathers. 

III.  In  this  we  are  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  history. 

1.  There  was  but  one  University  graduate  in  the  College  of  the 
Apostles,  and  he  was  born  out  of  due  time.  Multitudes  of  churches 
were  founded  in  the  apostolic  age,  whose  origin  may  best  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  established  by  some  of  the  apostles 
whose  names  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Narrative  after  the 
Peutccostal  baptism.  St.  Paul  was  fortunate  in  having  an  amanuensis 
and  chronicler. 

2.  The  great  names  in  r.Iethodist  history  were  almost  invariably  self- 
educated.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  Clark,  Watson, 
Bunting,  and  Newton,  represent  English  Methodism  in  scholarship, 
theologj',  legislative  ability,  and  pulpit  power.  Wliile  on  the  battle 
field  these  devoted  men  found  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  commanding  influence  they  exerted  while  living,  and  who  being 
dead  yet  speak. 

3.  In  America,  where  Methodism  has  reaped  numerically  its  largest 
results,  the  first  half-century  of  its  history  presents  some  of  its 
grandest  triumphs.  In  her  roll  of  great  names,  not  a  University 
graduate  appears  for  about  forty  years. 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  For  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  of  Lee  and  McKiudiee,  of  Roberts  and  of 
George,  of  Pickering  also,  and  Garrctson  and  Bangs,  of  Soule  and 
Bascom,  of  Cartwright  and  Hidding,  and  of  the  entire  ninety  of  the 
first  delegated  General  Conference  in  1812,  in  the  "old  John  Street 
Church,"  the  "  City  Koad  Chapel "  of  American  Methodism,  and  in 
New  York  City,  the  London  of  thci  New  World. 

Trusting  in  God,  and  in  the  infinite  capabilities  conferred  npon  them 
through  faith  in  the  Divine  promises,  "  they  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 
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Let  no  Methodist  minister  be  discouraged  because  he  may  have 
failed  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantages  of  scholastic  training  either 
in  arts  or  theology.  He  is  in  good  company.  Only  let  them 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  companionship  with  those  who  to-day 
enjoy  perennial  bliss  in  the  palace  of  their  I^ng  and  God,  and  who 
wait  the  jubilee  of  Methodism  and  of  the  world,  "  when  the  kingdoms 
shall  be  given  to  His  Son  for  on  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession." 

'•  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us." 

Rev.  J.  Dymond  (Bible  Christian  Church  of  Great  Britain),  in  deli- 
vering the  invited  address,  said  :  The  topic  on  which  I  have  to  address 
the  Conference  is  the  education  and  special  training  of  ministers 
while  engftged  in  ministerial  and  i)astoral  work.  The  topic,  therefore, 
recognises  the  ministry  to  be  a  work  ;  and  of  course  ministers  are 
workmen.  So  taught  Jesus  Christ,  for  He  said,  "  The  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meat."  So  taught  the  apostle  Paul,  for  he  said,  "  Study 
to  show  thyself  api^roved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  he 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  Truth."  Christ  said  Ho 
would  make  His  disciples,  or  His  apnstles,  "fishers  of  men."  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  for  men  by  ministers  is  to  bring  them  under 
Gospel  influence.  Ministers  are  also  said  to  be  leaders  of  tlie  flock; 
they  are  shepherds  ;  hence  the  Master  says,  "  Feed  My  sbee^)."  Tlio 
influence  that  ministers  exert  upon  men  after  they  cone  under  their 
influence  should  not  be  for  their  own  personal  aggrand"  .ement,  hut  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  thus  are  won.  Again,  ministers  are  builders, 
master-builders,  wise  master-builders.  Men  must  be  dealt  with  not 
simply  as  units,  but  they  must  be  organised.  "  He  gave  some  apostles, 
some  prophets,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of 
Christ."  Ministers  are  soldiers ;  they  ought  to  war  a  good  warfare, 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  to  lead  on  those  who  are  saved,  to 
organise  a  holy  war  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  work  is 
manifold  and  complex.  According  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  in 
order  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  fisherman,  a  good  shepherd,  a  good 
builder,  a  good  soldier,  he  must  give  himself  to  one  of  these  things, 
and  to  one  only ;  but  a  minister  must  be  all  these  and  excel  in 
each.  A  workman  must  be  competent,  or  else  the  work  will  not  be 
properly  done — perhaps  not  done  at  all;  the  gi'oat  objects  of  the 
work  will  not  be  realised,  souls  will  not  be  saved,  the  Church  will 
not  be  edified.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  acquire  competency 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  first  requisite,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  the  right  man.    It  does  not  matter  how  much  you 
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orlacate  the  wrong  man,  you  can  never  make  him  the  right  man. 
Defective  education  in  a  right  man,  though  a  thing  to  ho  regretted, 
will  not  spoil  altogether  the  service  of  the  right  man.  The  right  man 
j«  the  right  man ;  the  wrong  man  is  the  wrong  man.  Bring  to  bear 
npon  tho  wrong  man  all  the  educational  appliances  of  Christendom, 
and  you  will  never  make  him  the  right  man.  There  are  unsuccessful 
ministers  in  the  work :  some  of  these  are  educated,  and  some  of  them 
are  uneducated.  The  former  are  unsuccessful,  not  because  they  are 
not  educated,  but  because  in  each  case  they  are  the  wrong  men.  We 
must  have  men  whose  proper  work  is  the  ministry — that  is  the  first 
requisite.  But  even  with  regard  to  the  right  man  competency  does 
not  come  spontaneously;  it  must  be  acquired.  Three  things  are 
requisite :  nature,  grace,  and  culture  are  the  trinity  that  should  serve 
at  the  shrine  of  the  adorable  Trinity.  In  the  case  of  the  man  whose 
proper  work  the  ministry  is,  nature  and  grace  combine  to  render  him 
a  fit  instrument  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  third  requisite  is  due 
cultivation  of  the  man's  faculties,  an  educational  preparation  for  the 
work.  There  must,  therefore,  be  education  and  special  training.  The 
Christian  man  may  be  asked,  "  Can  this  preparation  be  acquired  in 
the  work  itself?  "  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  single  word  of  disparagement 
of  education  in  schools  and  colleges.  Would  that  the  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  sufficiently  rich  in  these  institutions,  and  in  what 
is  necessary  besides,  to  put  every  man  through  such  a  course  I  But  I 
tliink  the  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative — yes.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  been  done.  There  are  honoured  brethren  here,  and  there 
are  honoured  brethren  in  every  denomination,  undoubtedly,  who  have 
been  eminent  as  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  have  had  no  special  education,  no  special  training  for  their 
work,  besides  that  which  they  have  given  themselves  in  their  work. 
I  could  point  to  many  in  my  own  denomination.  I  will  only  mention  one 
—an  honoured  name,  not  largely  known  here,  but  known  to  thousands 
—I  daresay  held  in  precious  memory  by  a  hundred  thousand  people  at 
this  very  day.  I  may  call  him  the  Devonshire  Evangelist,  a  man  who 
did  a  great  deal  more  towards  the  evangelisation  of  his  own  county 
tlian  any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  especially  in  the  northern  .part  of 
that  county.  I  refer  to  the  venerable  James  Thome.  There  were  a 
great  many  others ;  they  knew  how  to  do  their  work,  they  acquired 
knowledge  and  acquired  special  fitness  for  their  work,  but  they  were 
the  right  men — men  to  whose  qualification  both  nature  and  grace  very 
lar^^ely  contributed.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  I  think  there  are  ad- 
vantages also.  The  best  preparation  for  work  is  the  work  itself,  and 
a  man  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  not  liable  to 
those  temptations  that  a  man  in  a  school  or  a  college  is  exposed  to. 
He  is  not,  for  instance,  exposed — at  least,  not  so  much — to  the  tempta- 
tion of  educating  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  neglect  of  his  moral 
and  spiritual.    He  is  not  so  likely  to  have  an  extinguisher  put  upon 
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the  fire  of  his  soul.    It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  go  into  college  with 
very  much  more  fire  than  he  brings  out  of  it.    Then,  again,  I  think  it 
tends  to  throw  a  man  upon  his  own  resources,  and  also  upon  the  power 
of  God.    It  tends  to  bring  out  what  is  really  in  the  man.    TlicHe,  I 
think,  are  some  advantages.    I  know  there  are  disadvantages.    I  know 
there  are  very  great  advantages  on  the  other  side  ;  bat  what  I  contend 
for  is  this :  that  in  the  case  of  a  right  man,  if  he  cannot  obtain 
education  in  a  college  before  he   goes  into  the  work,  that  need  not 
be  a  deterrent  to  his  engaging  in  the  work.    Let  him  go  forward, 
putting  his  trust  in  God,  making  a  proper  use  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  he  will  become  a  successful  minister  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    How  is  this  to  be  done  ?    That  has  been  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  by  the  paper  which  has  been  read.    In  the  iirst 
place,  the  man  must  do  it  himself.    If  a  man  is  put  into  a  college  ho 
must  educate  himself.    If  he  does  not  learn  it  does  not  matter  \vhat 
may  be  his  surroundings;  the  learning  does  not  go  into  him.    It  is  no  if 
a  man  is  actually  on  the  field.    Still,  a  man  may  receive  a  great  deal  of 
help  and  stimulus  from  his  senior  brethren.    I  would  be  careful,  in  the 
first  place,  to  see  that  every  brother  who  goes  into  the  ministry  has  a 
sufficiency  of  general  education.    I  think  there  should  be  a  certain 
standard  which  every  man  should  pass  as  to  general  education  before 
yon  give  him  anything  like  a  special  education  and  training  for  his 
work.    In  the  next  place,  I  would  say  that  any  man  who  conies  into 
the  ministry  should  be  taught  precisely  the  same  things  as  are  taught 
in  colleges.    The  curriculum  given  by  Dr.  Pope,  I  think,  is  admirable 
both  for  a  man  in  and  a  man  out  of  college.    A  man  that  does  not  go 
to  college  should  have  to  go  through  the  same  kind  of  curriculum  out 
of  it,  and  of  course  that  should  be  done  under  strict  supervision. 
Whilst  a  man  is  on  probation,  what  is  he  but  at  college  ?    He  is  being 
qualified  for  his  work.     Let  there  be,  I  do  not  say  quarterly,  but 
annual  examinations,  and  see  to  it  that  the  young  man  makes  a  certain 
number  of  marks ;  if  he  does  not,  do  not  allow  him  to  pass  until  next 
year ;  and  take  care  that  no  young  man  is  received  into  full  connexion 
until  he  has  attained  a  proper  standard  of  education. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  Our  frionrl  llr. 
Arthur  said  well  this  morning  that  the  most  important  thing  to  do  in  regard 
to  a  special  work  was  to  get  the  right  man  into  it.  The  remark  was  very 
true,  and  may  be  broadened.  The  most  essential  thing  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  get  the  right  man  into  the  ministry. 
If  we  could  get  into  every  pulpit  in  Christendom  to-day  a  man  of  tiie 
highest  qualities,  of  the  greatest  fitness  for  his  work,  the  world's  conver- 
sion would  be  speedily  an  accomplished  fact.  I  think  we  ought  in  tliis 
Conference  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  men  need  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  the  highest  possible  culture.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  to  utter  a  word  of  disparagement  against  preparation  for  the  grave 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  demands  of  this  age  are  different 
from  the  demands  of  previous  ages ;  and  when  a  young  man  comes 
forward  to-day  professing  to  be  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  pleads  the 
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example  of  the  fatliers  as  a  reason  wliy  lie  should  rush  out  into  the  work 
witliiMit  any  preparation,  it  seems  to  inc  that  it  is  enough  to  make  those 
old  lieroes  start  From  their  jrravcs  to  lii-ar  such  an  excuse.  Tiie  fact  is 
that,  notwithstandins?  all  the  allusions  made  to  these  worthy  men  doin;;  bo 
gnuid  a  work  witiumt  scholastic  traininj;:,  they  Were  not  so  destitute  of 
ediiciition  as  we  mif;ht  suppose.  They  were  heroes  after  their  sort,  and  if 
tlicy  lived  to-day  I  am  (juite  sure  almost  every  one  of  them  would  seek 
the  advantasjes  of  a  lirst-class  edueatinn,  and  none  of  our  younjj;  candidates 
fnr  tlie  ministry  who  nejj^lcct  ample  pr  •i)aration  would  >;;et  any  encomagii- 
mi'iit  from  the  fathers  wljom  they  sometimes  point  to.  But  we  must  also 
empimsise  the  fact  tiuit  comiiined  with  th  •  hif;hest  intellectual  attaimnents 
tluie  must  he  the  deei)est  piety,  the  ijreate^t  Christ-likeness  ;  and  this  is  a 
thill!?  that  we  shouhl  especially  fjuard  in  all  our  schools.  To  substitute 
culture  for  consecration,  Latin  and  (ireek  lor  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  make  the  poorest  kind  of  minister.  But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such 
sal)stitution  :  we  can  comhitu>  the  two,  and  our  illustrious  founder,  Mr. 
Wesley,  gives  us  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  comhination.  We  want 
8clii)r)ls  of  learning  that  are  centres  of  great  spiritual  life  and  power.  We 
want  our  young  men  educated  also,  whether  in  the  schools  or  outside,  to  do 
the  hardest  and  most  heroic  work.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  place  on 
our  side  of  the  water,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  have  on  yours,  for  kid- 
gloved,  rose-water  young  men  in  the  ministry.  Where  a  man  comes  and 
iisks  for  the  best  places  and  the  highest  pay,  there  is  somctlung  wrong  in 
his  education.  We  need  a  little  more  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  fathers 
thrown  into  our  young  men  as  well  as  our  older  men  of  to-day,  and  it  will 
do  us  great  good  if  we  can  get  it  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  I  want 
to  add  emphasis  to  what  has  alreaily  bet  n  said,  that  our  young  ministers 
should  understand  that  they  must  be  pieiehers  of  the  Go^m-],  prearhera^ 
and  not  merely  teachers  of  science  or  philo  ophy;  for  it  is  by  the  ''  foolish- 
ness of  preaching"  that  God  is  saving  the  world  to-day,  as  Ho  has  done 
through  all  the  Christian  centuries.  Preachers,  and  not  simple  readers  of 
essays.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart  sick  to  see  a  man  go  into  a  pulpit 
and  read  a  manuscript  which  is  nothing  but  an  essay  on  modern  nonsense, 
strikingly  illustrated  by  his  own  performance.  We^  want  men  who  will 
preach,  not  read — who  will  preach  the  trutlis  of  Christ,  not  the  unsatisfying 
philosophies  of  men.  When  travelling  in  my  own  country  some  time 
since,  I  remember  sitting  down  to  a  meal  where  there  was  no  bread  on  the 
table,  nor  anything  else  that  a  Christian  man  ought  to  eat ;  but  to  atone 
for  the  lack  of  substtmtial  food  there  were  ten  kinds  of  preserve.  Now, 
that  is  the  kind  of  pabulum  that  our  young  ministers  will  often  be  tempted 
to  give  to  the  people.  No,  friends  ;  we  want  bread,  not  preserve.  The 
world  is  hungry  for  it,  and  I  want  all  our  young  ministers  to  be  prepared 
to  give  the  world  the  bread  of  life.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
highest  culture,  for  from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of  John  Weslej'  to 
our  own  time,  the  young  men  that  have  come  out  from  our  schools  with 
the  highest  culture  have  usually  been  the  most  devoted  and  the  most 
successful. 

Rkv.  J.  Wenn  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  I  wisli  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  held  the  somewhat  onerous  and  yet  honorra  de  position  of  secretary 
to  the  Probationers'  Examining  Committee  of  om*  Connexion  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  I  wanted  just  to  give  one  or  two  facts,  if  I  could,  respecting 
the  examinations.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  always  found  that  the 
probationers  who  obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  were  the  most 
successful  in  the  ministry,  but  I  think  that  we  shall  not  do  right  if  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  education  is  chargeable  with 
that,  for,  as  it  has  been  stated  again  and  again  to-day,  we  not  only  need 
education,  but  we  need  grace.     And  then  there  is  another  thing,  Mr. 
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Preaiflont.  We  have  found  too  proat  a  (lisposition  on  tlio  part  of  somo  of 
our  probutioni'rs  to  ccuho  from  stiuliona  huhits  as  soon  as  their  pnilmtiim 
wan  over.  Now,  I  take  it,  that  no  man  who  witlnlraws  liin  neck  from  tho 
collar  of  Btiiiiy  as  Hoon  as  hia  probation  Iiuh  endi'cl,  will  makis  miioli  of  a 
iiiiniHtcr  in  thvso  limes.  I  believe  that  every  minister  Hhoiild  be  ii  iifi  loner 
Htndent.  The  a.^e  demands  that  from  him  ;  ami  if  a  man,  ciilirr  from 
mental  inferiority  or  mental  idleness,  refuses  to  >;^o  on  witii  the  studii  s  that 
he  commenced  dnrinp  his  probation,  I  think  ho  on;;ht,  in  all  fairn(s«,  to 
withdraw  from  the  ministry  altojrether.  Wo  want,  in  this  asje,  the  liiiriicst 
culture  that  we  can  j^et  associated  with  the  deepest  piety  we  can  obtain.  I 
would  emphasise  this  point :  thoroughly  si/t  all  candidates  for  the  ministry 
ere  they  enter  upon  probation. 

Rev,  S.  O.  Stonk,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada"),  sai.l  :  I 
take  it,  Mr.  President,  that  the  question  under  discussion  at  t!:.-  pnsont 
moment  deals  with  two  classes  of  men — lirst,  with  thosi;  who  have  enjoved 
the  privileges  of  a  university  or  tlieological  training  ;  iiecaiise  I  tliiiik  ono 
of  tho  greatest  calamities  that  can  fall  upon  a  young  man  who  has  had  tiio 
privilege  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  a  theological  education  following  it, 
is  to  assume  that  when  he  has  received  his  degree  he  has  nothing  more  to 
learn,  and  it  is  of  this  class  of  men  that  I  think  the  Churches  have  most  to 
complain,  if  they  have  to  complain  of  failures  among  men  who  have  been 
privileged  with  such  advantages  as  colleges  and  universities  aftord.  I 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  remark  that  has  been  offered  this  affernnon 
that  men  who  have  enjoyed  those  privileges  are  less  willing  to  imdertake 
hard  toil  and  endure  the  most  severe  privation  than  those  who  have  had 
inferior  advantages.  A  single  illustration  may  suflice  to  impress  this  state- 
ment upon  the  mind  of  this  Conference.  When  William  Taylor  called  for 
volunteers  for  his  South  American  IMissions,  volunteers  who  were  to  d(>]ien(l 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  support,  to  go  to  such  missions 
without  a  dollar  from  the  Missionary  treasury — when  he  called  for  sixteen 
of  such  volunteers,  every  man  that  responded  to  his  call  was  a  B.A.;  and  I 
think  that  this  illustration  sulRciently  vindicites  the  average  theoloi^ical  or 
collegiate  student  from  the  charge  of  being  unwilling  to  undertake  what 
labour  the  Chinch  ni4y  be  pleased  to  impose  upon  him.  Nor  I  do  not 
think  I  am  unduly  magnifying  the  office  of  a  minister  when  I  say  that 
such  demands  are  made  upon  him  as  arc  made  upon  no  mere  professions ; 
and  that  the  education  conferred  upon  him  should  touch  every  faculty  and 
endowment  of  his  nature.  The  claims  made  upon  him  are  vastly  more 
important  than  those  made  upon  other  men.  When  I  speak  thus  of  the 
ministry,  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  profession  ;  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
Divine  vocation,  and  I  pity  the  man  who  sinks  the  vocation  in  thi>  pro- 
fession, who  becomes  a  mere  professional  preacher.  The  probability  is 
that  he  will  treat  his  congregation  to  such  discourses  as  have  been  indicated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Payne — that  he  wMlI  preach  a  great  deal  about  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  very  little  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  resolution, 
therefore,  has  to  do  with  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  privileges  I  have 
stated,  and  has  now  entered  upon  his  work  ;  and  inasmuch  asJiis  education 
requires  the  development  of  every  faculty  he  possesses,  one  of  the 
most  impoi-tant  is  that  he  must  understand  the  material  upon  which  he  haa 
to  labour :  he  must  understand  men  ;  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
failures  I  have  become  acquainted  with  in  my  life,  among  men  most  richly 
endowed  by  nature  and  opportunity,  have  been  those  who  have  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  know  the  men  to  whom  they 
preached.  They  have  delivered  eloquent  sermons  and  in  the  most  masterly 
style,  but  as  well  adapted  to  any  other  congregation  as  to  their  own ;  as 
well  adapted  to  any  men  in  any  part  of  the  world  as  to  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  preaching.    On  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of  examples  are 
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afforded  U8  of  men  wlin,  without  extonRive  trnininp  or  collo>;iiite  cultiirp, 
have  iicliiovi'd  j^njiit  rcwults.  Arc  we  to  ussiimc  tlmt  tlusc  mt'ti  wcro  more 
piouH  or  more  devout?  I  would  not  clmrj!;t!  it  tipoti  the  men  who  hiive 
been  so  richly  endowed  by  the  iidvanta;j;p8  of  education  thut  they  arc  Icbb 
pious,  or  thut  they  loved  their  ]\hiKter  less,  or  souls  less  ;  hut  the  men  who 
achitvud  such  j^rent  rcHults  were  tduciited  on  ii  line  to  which  t(K)  many  pay 
little  iittention,  and  ijpon  which  they  are  8carcely  educiited  at  all.  They 
weut  down  anion^;  the  people,  becime  acquainted  with  the  people,  and 
were  iihlc  to  instruct  the  people  in  those  very  fa»;ts  that  were  vital  to  their 
salvation.  Now  I  take  it,  if  there  is  any  endowment  a  minister  needs,  and 
one  thut  rises  superior  to  almost  every  other,  it  is  a  capability  for  the  most 
irofound  sympathy.  I  do  not  care  what  his  intellectual  attainments  may 
e,  I  do  not  care  after  what  scholarly  maimer  he  may  be  able  to  address  a 
conirref^ation  ;  if  he  is  wantinj;  in  the  caoability  of  profound  sympathy  for 
the  humanity  that  comes  under  his  teaching,  he  is  wantinj^  in  the  hi^ihest 
element  of  success  :  and  in  order  to  K>'t  this  cai)al)ility,  he  nmst  go  down 
amoiifj;  the  people  ;  he  must  know  their  conditions  ;  he  must  know  their 
needs  and  their  temptations  ;  and  carry  into  his  pulpit,  not  otdy  a  heart 
lilled  with  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  a  heart  throbbiuf*-  for  the 
wlvation  of  men,  and  in  sympathy  with  man,  like  the  heart  of  his  Master. 
Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada)  said  :  I  assume 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  this  Conference  who  has  a  single  word  to 
saj' against  the  widest  and  the  highest  cultiu'c  that  the  schools  can  possibly 
give ;  but  we  are  simply  recogiiisini;;  here  the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  education.  There  is  the  education  which  the  schools  give  to  the  man, 
aud  there  is  the  education  which  the  nmn  gives  to  himself  ;  that  is,  there 
are  college-made  men  and  there  are  self-maile  men  ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
past  history  of  Methodism,  I  think  that  the  Methodist  Church  should  be 
prepared  to  give  about  equal  honour  to  these  two  classes ;  for  while  the 
man  who,  under  God,  was  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  societies  was  a  man 
of  very  wide  and  high  culture,  some  of  his  mightiest  helpers  and  most 
successful  sons  in  the  Gospel  since  that  day  have  been,  in  an  importiint 
sense  of  the  word,  self-made  men.  Now  it  is  quite  likely  that  either 
method  has  its  dangers.  Perhaps  the  danger  of  the  school  system  ex- 
clusively is  this  :  the  turning  out  of  men  of  a  certain  uniform  pattern  that 
is  apt  to  destroy  all  individuality.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
regard  to  what  we  term  self-made  men,  there  is  a  danger  that  they  may 
become  one-sided  and  incomplete,  that  in  a  certain  sense — in  one  direction 
at  least — they  may  become  too  pious  ;  being  self-made  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  worship  their  maker  :  but  if  we  can  combine  both  these  systems  in  har- 
monious proportions,  then  it  is  likely  we  shall  get  the  class  of  men  needed 
to-day  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  throughout  the  world.  The 
experience  of  the  past  shows  that  men  can  be  trained  in  the  ministry  so  as 
to  become  pre-eminently  successful  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  kind  of  training  has  develo[)ed  some  of  the  strongest  men  that  the 
various  Methodist  bodies  have  j^et  produced — men  who,  when  they  were 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  seldom  found  anybody  able  to  stand 
before  them,  And  this  need  not  excite  surprise,  for  while;  other  men  were 
pondering  theories  of  spiritual  warfare  in  college  lialls  or  schools,  the 
Metliodist  itinerants  were  testing  their  weapons  in  the  tented  field  amidst 
embattled  foes,  and  thus  thej'^  learned  to  put  to  immediate  use  all  the  know- 
ledge they  had  gathered,  and  to  test  their  theories  in  the  crucible  of 
experience.  This  training  in  the  ministry,  howcvir,  if  it  is  to  be  of  real 
service,  ought  to  bo  preceded — and  that  fact  has  been  recognised  here  to- 
diy — by  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  schools,  so  that  the 
man  may  be  put  fairly  upon  the  highway  of  the  widest  intellectual  culture 
bpfo'u  he  is  called  upon  to  engage  in  the  work  at  all.    I  do  not  know  how 
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it  may  be  in  other  countrio«,  or  other  bninclioB  of  MothofliRm.  I  kr  v  how 
it  Ih  in  my  own  ;  we  iiie  ln-^nnninf?  to  feel  tiie  m'ccBHity,  niiy,  huvf  felt  it 
for  BOine  time  piiHt,  of  ruiHing  the  t)taii(lar)l  of  ediiciitiotml  rHiiiirrtncrit 
before  we  receive  probationerH  for  our  miiiiHtry  ut  ull.  Wlien  tliey  iiave 
thJH  fair  Htart  to  bi  p^in  witli,  tiie  probuliiiity  Ih  tliat  tiicy  will  currv  on  a 
system  of  Helf-tniiiiini;  after  they  have  entered  on  the  worit  of  tlie  niiii  strv. 
If  I  liave  time  I  want  to  Hay  jiiHt  tliesct  two  tiiiniTH  with  repirtl  to  truinitij^ 
in  tlie  niiiiintry.  Tlie  firHt  ih  tliat  it  sliould  i)e  tlioroiiy^h  in  re^jard  to  tlic 
mastery  of  tlio  snbjecits  studied  ;  for  it  in  u  mistaite  made  by  hoiiu'  men 
who  liave  never  l>een  in  u  eoilejije,  and  by  a  pood  many  who  liave  been, 
that  they  spread  thcmatdves  over  hmiIi  u  number  of  suitjeets  tliat  tliey  ni'V('r 
succeed  in  masterinfr  any.  They  just  p;et  a  sniatterinj;  of  this,  tliat,  and  the 
other,  which  in  the  end  amountH  to  very  little.  If  we  can  only  induce  our 
young  men  to  master  thonuighly  what  they  do  study,  a  great  and  importimt 
point  will  be  gained,  and  this  will  by  no  means  lensen  the  effectiveness  of 
their  preaching  in  the  meantime,  for  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  good,  soiinil, 
honest  Gospel  which  a  man  may  preach  to  the  edification  of  the  people, 
without  mounting  any  special  hoi)by,  or  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation or  the  speculations  of  philosophv.  The  necessity  of  thoroughness 
once  conceded,  let  the  culture  be  us  wide  as  time  and  opportunity  can  pos- 
sibly allow.  It  has  fiometimos  been  said  that  we  are  not  very  friendly  to 
the  highest  culture.  This  is  an  entire  mistake  ;  let  our  young  men  dij? 
with  the  deepest,  soar  with  the  highest,  and  expand  with  the  widest  thou^'ht 
of  the  age  ;  but  let  them  keep  out  of  the  mud  of  reckless  speculation  in 
which  80  many  so-called  philosophers  and  suientibts  are  floundering  to- 
day. 


Rev.  a.  R  Winfield  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) 
handed  in  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Business  Committee 
on  the  Temperance  Movement. 

The  Publication  Committee  brought  forward  its  report,  by  Dr. 
Walden,  and  the  following  proposals  were  sanctioned  : — 

I.  That  the  representatives  of  the  several  Methodist  publishing  houses 
in  London  accept  the  responsibility  of  securing  the  copyright  of  the 
memorial  volume  in  England  and  America,  and  of  publishing,  with  proper 
official  imprints,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  demand. 

II.  That  the  volume  be  published  on  the  plan  already  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  namely  :  It  shall  contain  such  matter  as  has  been  already 
ordered,  with  space  for  correct  list  of  delegates,  historical  introduction,  and 
table  of  contents  :  the  copy  to  be  furnished  by  the  Conference. 

III.  That  two  sets  of  stereotyped  plates  be  prepared — one  for  England 
and  the  other  for  America,  in  order  to  meet  any  future  demand  for  the 
work. 

IV.  The  size  of  the  volume  shall  be  demy  8vo,  of  about  600  pages. 

V.  That  each  member  of  Conference  shall  receive  one  copy  at  58. ;  the 
public  to  be  supplied  by  the  book-rooms  at  a  retail  price  of  not  more  than 
8s.  per  copy. 

VI.  That  the  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur,  M.A.,  be  requested  to  write  the  intro- 
duction to  this  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
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VTI.  That  the  Rovs.  C.  D.  VVunl,  D.D.,  J.  M.  Wiilden,  LL.D.,  J.  B. 
McFcrrin,  D.D.,  G.  8.  Rowe,  unci  Mr.  R.  W.  PurkH  bo  uppoiutt-d  to  edit 
the  voliiiiii!. 

VIIF.  That  tho  bri'thron  whn  fiiminh  oswiyH  and  papers,  and  nlno  thoHo 
who  (li'liver  uddn'HHcH,  bcs  ri'qiu-Htcd   to  oorn-ct,  if  noecHsary,  th»)  reports • 
|)riiit((l  in  tho  Melhoil'mt  Recortler  (daily),  and  liaud  the  sunjo  to  ono  ot  the 
cditorn  tho  day  after  Miich  reportH  ho  appear. 

IX.  Tliat  the  deU'guteH  from  caelj  denomination  namod  in  the  Umulhnok 
of  this  Conference  be  responHible  for  promptly  furuiHhinjj  tho  editoru  with 
torruct  BtatisticH  of  their  rcHpcctivo  bodies. 

The  Doxology  having  been  sung  aud  the  Benediction  pronounced, 
the  Stsaiou  teixuiiiatud. 


WM. 


f    ,       ft'  ..  '      -V-       t  .-4  ^  .?  i.i  y.  ' 


EIGHTH  DAY,  Thursday,  Septemler  I5th. 


r-tf  ■  V. 


a 


President — Rev.  G.  Douglas,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 


Subject  : 

THE    USE   OF  THE   PRESS  FOR   THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


rpHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  this  rooming  at  Ten  o'clock,  under 
-*-  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  (Metliodist  Church 
of  Canada).  Rev.  W.  Griffith  (United  Methodist  Free  Chuvclies) 
led  the  Devotions. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday's  Sessions  were  confirmed  after  tlie 
name  of  Mr.  Perks  had  been  added  to  the  Editorial  Committee. 

Rev.  a.  C.  George,  D.D.,  read  the  report  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  resolution  submitted  for  consideration  related  to 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  was  formally  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  J. P.  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  said  :  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  ladies  to  second  this  resolutiuii,  and  I  rise  to  do  so  with  the  very 
greatest  pleasure,  because  I  have  Ion,2;  been  intimately  associated  with  soiuo 
ladies  who  have  taken  part  in  this  Missionary  Society  work  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  very  much  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  ladies  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic.  I 
really  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Americans  are  far  aliead  of  ns  in 
tlieir  organisation.  I  only  wish  that  the  children  of  our  mothers  were  Mv 
to  conduct  those  "busy  bees  "  in  the  Avay  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Macdoimld 
and  otliers  who  liavc  been  over  to  America  tell  us  they  are  condncteil  tlierc. 
There  is  only  one  ol)jeetion  I  have  ever  heard  taken  to  the  ladies'  woik  of 
the  Missionary  Societies,  and  tiiat  lias  been  taken  by  zealous  ofHcers  of  the 
parent  Missionary  Societies,  who,  two  or  tliree  of  tlieni — not  more,  so  fiir 
as  I  know — have  said  tliat  some  of  the  money  which  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  parent  society  lias  been  diverted  from  it,  and  conse(iuently 
it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  had  only  one  society.  I  have  carefully 
investigated  that,  and  have  had  large  experience  as  a  district  treasurer,  and 
otherwise,  for  thirty  years,  and  my  experience  is  tliat  the  ladies  have  been 
able  to    induce  those  who  were   not  already  contributors  to  the  parent 
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society  to  subscribe  to  tlifcir  society,  and  then  they  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the 
others.  Besides,  a  large  number  of  the  snbacribera  are  those  wlio  think 
they  have  done  their  utmost  for  the  parent  soeiety  ;  and  wlicn  th(>y  have 
tiius  done  all  they  can,  the  ladies  jiersuasively  approach  tinin  and  say, 
"Now,  you  must  join  us  as  well."  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
parent  societies  that  the  ladies  not  only  educate  fresh  subscribers  for  them, 
but  get  a  little  more  out  of  the  old  subscrihers  also.  When  I  referred 
to  this  subject  the  other  day,  I  think  the  greatest  argument  would  have 
been  the  fact  that  when  there  were  so  many  ladies  in  the  gallery  that 
afternoon  the  praises  of  God  were  sung  in  such  a  manner  as  I  think  I  have 
never  heard  before  or  since,  showing  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  associate 
the  ladies  with  us  in  larger  numbers  than  at  the  present  time.  We  praised 
God  on  that  afternoon  in  our  singing  with  a  volume  and  intensity  which  I 
have  never  experienced  since,  so  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  in  tiie  Church 
gives  us  more  harmony  and  more  eli'ect  in  the  work  we  do.  The  ladies 
say  it  will  help  them  greatly  to  have  tiiis  resolution  passed,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  least  contribution  that  we  could  give  to  them.  I  know  it  is  much 
more  easy  for  ladies  to  be  religious  than  men,  because,  to  begin  with,  they 
are  more  religious.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  and  I  leave  theologians  and 
divines  to  settle  that  point,  but  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  know  it  is  so,  and 
it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  have  them  as  help-meets  for  all  that  is  good,  and 
deterring  us  from  doing  anything  that  is  bad. 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  in 
my  view  we  are  only  beginning  to  make  a  proper  employment  of  the 
influence  and  energy  of  women  in  regard  to  our  common  missionary  work, 
and  that  instead  of  discouraging  their  work,  our  wisdom  would  be  to  take 
it  in  hand,  deal  with  it  with  great  care,  and  guide  it  in  every  way  possible. 
I  believe  in  India  alone,  in  the  access  which  by  Divine  Providence  has  been 
given  to  the  interior  of  Hindoo  and  Mohanunedan  families — an  access 
which  is  barred  against  men  of  every  kind — in  that  country  alone  there  is 
an  opening  for  the  action  of  Christian  females  large  enough  to  demand  the 
most  serious  sanction  of  this  Conference,  and  the  earnest  prayers  of  the 
brethren  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  efforts  of  the  ladies. 

Kkv.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  the  Connnittee  consent  to  the  striking  out  of  the  word 
"foreign,"  so  that  the  resolution  shall  read  "Women's  Missionary  Societies." 
My  ri'i'.sons  could  be  given  at  length,  but  they  are  in  substance  these  :  We 
have  a  large  number  of  heathen  in  our  country.  On  the  Pacific  coast  one 
of  the  grandest  Women's  Missionary  Societies  that  is  in  existence  is  at 
work ;  and  there  is  on  this  lloor  to-day  a  man  whose  name  will  be  immortal 
for  his  heroic  deeds  in  behalf  of  tiie  Chinese  for  whom  these  women  are 
working  ;  and  yet  that  resolution  will  not  connnend  the  Society  tiiat  is 
doing  this  grand  work  if  the  word  "foreign"  is  in  it.  I  want  to  bring- 
that  Society  into  the  category  of  our  commendation.  There  is  another 
Soeiety  of  a  like  character  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  but 
that  there  are  several  Societies.  If  it  is  necessary,  I  will  move  that  the 
resolution  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  foreign." 

Rkv.  J.  M.  Walden  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  desire  to  second 
that  motion. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  phraseology,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  That  we  express  our  great  satisfaction  in  the  snccessful  work  done  by 
the  Women's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  not  only  in  raising  money  and  supporting  missionaries,  but  also 
in  arousing  and  employing  the  mental  and  spiritual  energies  of  many 
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devout  wnmen,  incrcasinc:  greatly  tlie  ap:p;rogate  of  missionnrv  Rpirit  and 
zeal  in  tlie  Oliurch,  and  promising  tlie  speedier  coming  of  the  kingiluiu  of 
Christ  in  all  the  earth." 

The  next  resolutions,  having  been  duly  moved  and  seconded 
wore  passed  with  much  cordiality  : — 

Womkn's  Temperance  Work. 
"  That  the  earnest  efforts  of  Christian  women  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  to  rescue  those  who  have  fallen  throug-h  stronj!:  driiik  from 
the  dreadful  curse  of  drunkenness,  receives  our  heartiest  commeiuliition  ; 
and  we  exhort  the  women  of  Methodism  to  strive  together  in  all  wdhhuiIv 
ways  for  the  advancement  of  this  great  reform,  aud  the  increase  of  sohriuty 
and  godliness  amongst  all  classes." 

Bands  of  Hope,  &o. 
"That  we  approve  of  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  and  Juvenile 
Temperance  Societies,  for  the  instruction  of  childhood  and  youth  in  respect 
to  the  great  evils  of  intemperance  ;  and  we  specially  commend  this  wmk 
not  only  to  Ministers  and  Sunday-school  superintendents,  but  also  and 
earnestly  to  Christian  women,  as  a  work  of  the  home  and  the  sanctuary, 
which  they  can,  with  eminent  fitness  and  facility,  perform." 

The  next  resolution  submitted  by  the  Business  Committee  had 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  International  Peace,  and  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  essentially  pacific  character  of  Christianity,  this 
(Ecumenical  Conference  cannot  but  deeply  deplore  the  present  aspect  of  the 
professedly  Christian  world,  so  often  desolated  by  destructive  and  sanguinary 
wars,  and  during  the  time  of  nominal  peace  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  ex- 
hausted in  enormous  preparations  for  war,  which  foment  mutual  jealousy 
and  hatred,  impose  upon  the  people  intolerable  burdens  of  taxation  and 
military  servitude,  and  exercise  in  many  ways  an  influence  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  The  Conference,  therefore,  com- 
mends to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Churches  all  wise  and  well- 
directed  efforts  to  substitute  arbitration  or  other  forms  of  amicable  and 
pacific  references  in  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  in  place  of 
an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  thus  help  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  reign 
of  peace  so  closely  associated  by  promise  and  prophecy  with  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity." 

Mr.  Thomas  Snape  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  moved  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution.  He  said  :  The  present  aspect  of  Christendom  on  tiiis 
question  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In  Europe  alone,  it  is  said  that  some- 
thing like  12,000,000  of  men  are  being  constantly  trained  to  arms.  Some- 
thing like  £600,000,000  are  yearly  being  spent  in  promoting  this  system, 
and  national  debts  to  tlie  amount  of  £3,000,000,000  have  been  accunuilatod 
by  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  Tlie  Churches  have  been  too  nuicli 
accustomed  to  suppose  that  this  expenditure  and  this  system  are  of  an 
inevitable  character  ;  that  these  evils  are  so  necessary  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  any  step  to  obviate  them.  But  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion  of 
that  kind  we  ought  to  consider  whether  there  are  not  other  means  than 
these  which  would  more  satisfactorily  assist  in  settling  international  dis- 
putes than  a  resort  to  brute  force.  I  \vill  give  you  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  ex-President  of  the  United  States — I  mean  General  Grant.  Ho 
Buid :  "  Though  I  have  been  trained  as  a  soldier,  and  have  participated  in 
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many  liattlcs,  there  never  waH  a  time  when,  in  my  op-'nion,  some  way  cnuld 
not  iiave  been  found  of  preventing  the  druwinu;  of  the  sword.  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  epoch  when  a  Court,  recognised  by  all  nations,  will  settle 
interniitional  differences  instead  of  keeping  large  standing  armies  as  they 
do  in  Einope."  The  President  succeeding  General  Grant — ex-President 
Hayes— Secretary  Evarts,  and  the  present  distinguished  President,  General 
Garfield,  have  all  declared  themselves  in  a  like  mauner.  Distinguished 
8tattsinun  of  our  own  country,  whom  I  will  not  quote  because  I  do  not  wisli 
to  take  up  your  time,  have  admitted,  with  General  Grant,  that  almost  all 
tlie  wars  of  recent  times  might  have  been  prevented  had  there  been 
imans  sueh  as  those  now  suggested  to  stop  them.  On  that  ground  I  ask  the 
Confcniiee,  and  from  the  reception  whieli  the  resolution  has  met  with 
I  think  I  have  reason  to  ask  with  confidence,  that  they  will  give  it 
support.  l*here  never  was  a  more  glorious  event  of  an  international  cha- 
ratter  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  of  the  United  States,  than  the 
arbitration  in  the  Alabama  case  at  Geneva.  The  result  of  that  arbitration 
lias  been  declared  by  eminent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  those  two  countries  ever  to  be  plunged  again 
into  war.  What  a  load  of  sutfering,  what  a  vast  amount  of  evil,  would 
have  been  prevented  had  some  pacific  means  been  adopted  by  the  nations 
instead  of  this  dreadful  recourse  to  war,  inasmuch  as  war  punishes  the 
innocent  and  not  the  guilty ;  that  instead  of  settling  the  right  of  the 
question  it  only  settk-s  the  might ;  that  when  it  is  waged  reason  is 
tletlironed,  justice  is  trampled  under  foot,  and  religion  made  a  scandal  to 
the  world.  There  is  no  more  painful  chapter  in  Buckle's  History  of 
Ctvilisation,  than  the  scandal  which  he  throws  upon  religion  because  of 
the  wars  it  has  caused.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  bring  this  question  much 
more  prominently  before  our  Churches  than  we  have,  and  to  insist  upon 
some  means  being  adopted  by  the  Churches  and  communities  of  which  we 
form  part,  to  bring  nearer  that  time  wliich  prophecy  declares  shall  come, 
wiien  men  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

Bishop  Simpson  seconded  the  resolution. 

Eev.  Dn.  RiGG  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  I  am  very  glad  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  before  us  ;  but  I  hope  the  reasons  for  the  course  we  adopt  may  be 
clearly  understood.  I  am  very  thankful  indeed  that  our  present  Govern- 
ment contains  in  it  gentlemen  known  to  be  favourable,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  arbitration,  and  to  be  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  process  of  war  if  it 
can  at  all  be  avoided  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  strengthens  our  case  to  refer  to 
the  United  States,  because  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  entirely  dis- 
similar from  the  case  of  any  European  Power  whatever.  If  the  United 
States  were  environed  on  all  sides  by  immense  military  Powers,  it  is  ojien 
to  doubt  how  far  it  would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
itself  by  a  simple  police  force.  Whilst,  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious 
that  all  the  aid  of  this  meeting  should  be  given  in  favour  of  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  that  resolution,  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  argument 
weakened  by  its  being  supposed  that  our  position  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  let  everything  be  said  and  done  which  will  strengthen 
the  resolution  and  lead  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  other  countries 
never  to  go  to  the  dire  arbitrament  of  war  if  it  be  possible  by  any  other 
means  whatever  to  accomplish  the  end  that  must  be  accomplished. 

Rev.  Alex.  Reid  (of  New  Zealand)  :  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
whether  it  be  not  possible  for  sometiiing  to  emanate  from  this  Ecumenical 
Council  which  shall  claim  the  attention  of  Christendom  in  this  important 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Church  would  only  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  her  position,  and  stand  forth  as  the  exponent  of  the  principles  enunciated 
hy  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  might  command  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  guide  its   movements  in  this  matter.      Suppose  there  were 
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unanimity  on  the  part  of  tlie  Christian  Church  respecting  the  wickodnoss  of 
war  and  the  antagonism  of  the  whole  of  tlie  system  to  the  principles  of  tin; 
Gospel,  and  that  we  were  to  say  so  and  to  stand  by  each  other  in  prncLiiru- 
ing  to  the  rations  of  the  world  tliat  we  cannot  endure  this  nefarious  h\  sti m  ; 
and  suppose  we  had  united  and  reiterated  remonstrances  emanatiiiix  from 
every  section  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  why,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  one 
year  we  might  put  an  end  to  this  horrible  tragedy  of  blood  that  liiis  httn 
clisgracing  tlie  world  ever  since  Satan  has  had  the  power,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  (ieprive  him  of.  I  merely  throw  this  out  as^a  suggestion,  win  ihcr 
we  could  do  something  more,  and  invite  co-operation  on  the  part  of  dilic:- 
Churches  in  telling  the  Potentates  of  the  world  that  we  are  prepared  to 
stand  by  them  and  save  them  from  the  desolating  curse  of  war. 

Thd  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  subject  for  the  day,  viz., 
"  The  Use  of  the  Press  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity." 

Rev.  J.  SwANN  Withington  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches; 
read  the  following  essay  on  Denuiainational  Literature  and  Us  Ftil- 
Ikation. 

This  is  the  literature  day  of  the  Conference.  The  press  is  a  power 
more  i»ervading,  more  varied  in  its  uses,  more  permanent,  than  any 
other  educational  agency.  It  instructs  all  classes,  dictates  to  all 
classes,  and  is  the  sovereign  of  all  realms.  It  is  so  restless,  so  meddle- 
some, so  all-embracing,  that  it  has  to  do  with  poetry  and  law,  daily 
news  and  national  history,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  productions 
of  art.  In  every  department  of  human  endeavour  its  aid  is  sought, 
its  approval  earnestly  desired.  Among  man's  inventions  it  remains 
supreme,  and  it  guides  the  creature  who  produced  it.  It  is  dreaded  by 
tyranny  more  than  a  plague,  because  it  opens  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
enslaved  regions  of  light  and  freedom.  Were  it  to  cease  to  act  man 
would  cease  to  advance ;  it  is  as  necessary  to  human  progress  as  soil  to 
the  root,  as  light  to  the  flower.  The  press  may  be — and  we  know  it 
has  been — as  powerful  for  evil  as  for  good.  The  stream  which  is  pure 
in  one  district  may  be  feculent  and  corrupt  in  another ;  speech  may 
blaspheme  as  well  as  praise ;  but  the  stream  continues  pure  at  the 
spring,  and  the  coarse,  wicked  tongue  may  be  taught  to  send  forth 
seraphic  lays.  The  press  elevates  itself,  cleanses  itself  ;  it  is  its  own 
severe  corrector  and  impartial  judge..  Thomas  Paine  rudely  attacks 
the  Bible,  and  Bishop  Watson  reverently  defends  it. 

Nothing,  not  even  the  living  voice,  has  more  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Christianity  than  the  press.  It  has  brought  all  lan- 
guages under  tribute  to  itself,  and  has  given  Divine  truth,  hke  a  fresh 
element  of  life,  to  all  countries.  In  the  midst  of  violent  political 
changes,  the  blood  of  war,  the  decay  of  nations,  the  press  has  pre- 
served the  Bible,  the  casket  of  heavenly  jewels ;  extended  the  light  of 
revelation  to  remote  lauds  of  darkness  and  sorrow,  giving  to  them  the 
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promise  of  spring,  the  beaut}'  of  aummer;  making  the  glorious  Gospel 
broad,  high,  and  majestic  as  a  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
vice  and  error.  "  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

Denominational  literature  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  denomina- 
tional life.  They  necessarily  go  together.  Every  regiment  has  its 
own  colours.  And  as  fresh  deeds  of  valour  add  to  the  worth  of  the 
colours,  new  stages  of  life,  increased  years,  give  the  mellowed  charm 
aud  venerableness  of  history  to  the  records  of  distinctive  ChurcheiJ. 
That  which  might  commence  obscurely  and  without  pretension,  may, 
as  time  goes  on,  and  new  energies  are  developed,  attain  to  great  and 
commanding  dimensions.  In  the  process  many  changes  take  place ; 
but  these  only  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  good  and  the  useful. 
Aud,  in  many  instances,  that  which  w^as  supposed  to  be  cidionicral  has 
proved  to  be  permanent.  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Luther  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  prepared  the  way  for  a  healthy  popular 
hterature.  As  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  thoughtful,  his  "  Christian 
Lil)rary  "  was  no  mean  accession  to  the  literary  wealth  of  the  country. 
And  as  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  Iliston/  of  MelhodUm,  quoting  from 
Jackson's  preface  to  Wesley's  works,  observes  :  "  That  the  cheap  and 
useful  literature  of  subsequent  times  has  been  an  imitation,  designedly 
or  not,  of  this  extraordinary  literary  scheme  of  Wesley."  Still  quoting 
from  Jackson,  the  doctor  continues :  "  Modern  compilers  have  few 
difficulties  to  surmount.  They  can  readily  avail  themselves  of  the  im- 
provements of  science,  and  of  the  appetite  for  knowledge  which  is 
excited  by  the  labours  of  the  schoolmaster.  Wesley  had  to  create  that 
appetite,  and  he  had  to  create  it  in  a  people  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
addicted  to  brutal  habits.  His  '  Christian  Library  '  was  a  noble  effort 
to  render  available  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  people  in  general  the 
scarce  and  valuable  works  of  voluminous  and  learned  authors."  After 
naming  several  of  Mr.  Wesley's  schemes,  and  the  fact  that  "  from  his 
press  and  his  sale-room  at  the  Foundry,  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
were  issued  the  publications  with  which  the  Tract  Society,  instituted 
in  1782,  was  supplied,  and  which  were  scattered  by  his  preachers  and 
people  over  the  United  Kingdom  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,"  the  in- 
dustrious,  discriminating  American  writer  observes :  "  Not  content 
with  books  and  tracts,  Wesley  projected,  in  August,  1777,  the  Arminian 
Maijazine,  and  issued  the  first  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1778.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  four  religious  magazines  which  sprang  from  the 
resuscitated  religion  of  the  age,  and  which  began  this  species  of 
periodical  publications  in  the  Protestant  world.  Though  nominally 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Arminian  theology,  it  was  miscellaneous 
in  its  contents,  and  served  not  only  for  the  i)romotion  of  religious  lite- 
rature, but  of  general  intelligence.  He  conducted  it  till  his  death,  and  »> 
made  faithful  use  of  it  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 
It  is  now  the  oldest  religious  periodical  in  the  world.    Its  importance 
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to  the  history  of  Methodism  is  inestimable ;  that  history  never  cnuld 
have  been  written  had  not  Wesley  published  this  repertory  of  its  early 
biographies  and  correspondence." 

The  saddle-bag  literature  did  a  good  work  in  town  and  villnte. 
The  Methodist  preachers  took  into  the  most  obscure  parts  relij^ious 
and  general  intelligence.  By  no  process  could  it  be  ascertained  liow 
far  scatteied  was  the  seed,  and  what  the  amount  of  fruit ;  but  this  wo 
tlo  know,  that  by  means  the  most  simple  and  unpretending,  unaided 
by  the  State,  and  without  the  sanction  of  squire  or  parson,  the  ignorant 
were  informed,  the  poor  made  hai)py  and  contented;  the  brawlnig 
drunkard,  and  the  swearing,  Sabbath-breaking  peasant  were  gently 
brought  into  a  state  of  seriousness,  prayer,  faith,  and  holy  living. 
From  the  villages  of  Cornwall,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire,  have 
gone  forth,  from  pious  Methodist  families,  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  full  of  moral  and  mental  health  and  vigour ;  and,  by  steady 
perseverance,  have  secured  positions  of  great  influence  in  our  cities  and 
the  centres  of  industry.  The  blessings  that  have  thus  come  to  Church 
and  Nation,  to  ruler  and  people,  no  one  can  calculate.  Not  only  is  it 
true  that  those  who  sow  reap,  but  the  reapers  are  more  numerous  than 
the  sowers.  From  the  small  comes  the  great,  from  the  obscure  the 
prominent.  Good  done  in  a  village  may  have  a  far-reaching  result, 
extending  to  the  universal.  Wlien  I  was  a  little  boy  I  went  with  my 
venerable  father  to  a  village  near  to  Market  Weighton,  and  there  was 
taken  to  a  cottage,  neat  and  orderly,  where  lived  an  old  couple  who  had 
given  to  the  Christian  ministry  three  or  four  sons.  The  father  was 
tall,  stalwart,  and  upright ;  the  mother  was  of  middle  height,  active, 
cheerful,  dressed  in  the  simple,  comfortable  style  of  the  Methodists  of 
those  days.  She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  small  inner  room 
showed  me  the  spot  where  she  used  to  kneel  in  prayer  with  her  boys, 
and  she  called  it  Jacob's  well,  indicating  that  they  were  refreshed  and 
found  rest  there.  From  under  that  humble  roof-tree,  from  the  guiding 
hand  of  that  godly  woman,  came  men  of  sympathy  and  sense,  men  of 
strong  common  sense,  and  one  of  them  of  rare  attainments,  men 
of  power  in  the  ministry,  and  ef  fame  co-extensive  with  Methodism— 
the  Jacksons. 

Theology  has  received  from  Methodism  many  books  of  solid  worth 
and  leading  light.  I  need  only  mention  the  concise  and  full,  the  simple 
and  elegant,  the  critical  and  practical  works  of  Wesley ;  the  hymns, 
Sij  rich  in  thought,  so  sound  in  doctrine,  so  experimental  in  teaching, 
of  Charles  Wesley — a  topic  which  will  be  brought  before  us  this  after- 
n  ,on  by  the  many-gifted,  the  distinguished  Dr.  Osborn ;  the  orthodox, 
the  comprehensive,  the  clearly-defined  Institutes  of  Watson  ;  the  full, 
nr 'lolarly,  and  sensible  Commentaries  of  Benson  and  Clarke ;  the  stores 
1  learning,  the  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures,  the  weighty  matter  in  every 
page  of  the  theology  of  Dr.  Pope ;  the  discrimination  in  expression, 
and  the  philosphic  in  thought  of  the  books  of  Dr.  Bigg ;  and  the  system 
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of  Christian  truth,  containing  so  much  that  is  suggestive,  so  much  of 
"compressed  meat,"  in  tlie  books  of  Dr.  Cooke.  These  works  are 
guide-posts,  showing  the  way  we  ought  to  go.  And  to  do  tiii.s  in  our 
day,  when  the  foundations  are  being  disturbed,  when  the  water  of  Ufa 
is  being  polluted  and  diverted,  when  we  are  being  taught  by  men  of 
science,  so  wise  that  no  one  can  understand  them,  and  so  amiul>le  that 
they  are  always  disagreeing  and  contradicting  each  other,  is  to  confer 
on  the  Churches  a  blessing  broad  and  lasting.  Philosophy  now  dictates 
to  godliness ;  speculation  threatens  to  overturn  faith ;  the  dissecting 
knife  and  the  microscope  are  supposed  to  reveal  principles  in  mind 
and  morals  greater  and  older  than  those  found  in  the  Book  of  God,  and 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  the  Judsean  peasant;  society  is  in  a 
yeastly  and  unsettled  state,  and  it  is  well  to  have  solid  ground  on 
which  to  build,  a  pure  air  to  breathe,  a  living  faith  to  sustain  us. 

Periodical  denominational  literature  is  so  mixed,  so  miscellaneous, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  all  its  merits,  to  expose  all  its  faults. 
It  is  no  easy  task  for  an  editor  to  give  variety  with  unity,  variety  with 
completeness  of  theme.  In  an  attempt  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  his 
Connexion,  and  please  all  his  readers,  he  may  find  himself  so  seriously 
misunderstood  as  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  peril,  which  may 
result  in  his  own  speedy  extinction.  The  more  unrestrained,  the  more 
of  free  action  he  has,  the  better  for  himself  and  for  those  whom  he 
serves.  He  must  be  trusted,  and  he  must  be  trusted  as  a  leader.  As 
far  as  I  am  informed,  and  as  far  as  I  have  experienced,  this  is  usually 
the  case.  And  where  it  is  so,  while  there  may  occasionally  be  a  little 
friction,  which  sometimes  produces  light  as  well  as  heat,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  quick  return  to  harmonious  action. 

As  we  stand  related  to  one  another,  as  different  Methodist  com- 
munities, the  chief  thing  to  avoid,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  retaining 
and  retailing  of  the  vexatious,  in  fact  or  opinion  ;  and  the  chief  thing 
to  do  is  to  seek  out,  to  create,  to  snatch  opportunities  for  the  exhibition 
of  brotherly  love.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  ought  never  to  be 
done  in  disregard  of  truth  and  honour,  or  as  an  unprincipled  com- 
promise ?  No  I  we  excel  in  goodness  as  we  seek  to  be  right,  and  we 
are  more  likely  to  be  united  vitally  and  permanently  as  we  are  faithful 
in  our  words  and  manly  in  our  deeds.  Truckling  subserviency  belongs 
to  the  slave,  dignity  and  love  to  the  man  and  the  Christian. 

In  trying  to  improve  our  denominational  literature,  we  must  not  aim 
at  the  impossible.  The  magazines  issucyd  by  this  and  that  general 
publishing  firm  having  no  distinctive  doctrines  to  maintain,  no  Church 
life  to  defend,  they  have  a  liberty  of  action  and  an  ampler  range  of 
influence  than  we  possess.  They  are  not  confined  to  a  specific  class  of 
topics ;  they  can  move  without  impediment  in  any  direction  the  popular 
taste  may  go ;  and  their  writers  are  not  indispensably  men  having  re- 
ligious responsibilities.  Besides,  some  of  these  undertakings  ate  purely 
speculative  and  commercial,  and  profits  mainly  decide  the  question  of 
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success.  lict  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  speaking  in  disparij^'cincnt 
of  i)opnliir  periodical  literature.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  (mly 
showing  that  we  are  fettered — a  bondage  to  wliich  I  do  not  wholly 
object,  as  it  has  to  do,  in  some  respects,  with  moral  conditionH.  AVe 
are  required  courageously,  deflantly,  with  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  swoid 
ready  to  obey,  to  defend  truths  wo  hold  to  be  more  sacred  than  life. 
And  if  no  denominational  literature  existed,  the  universal  Church  would 
need,  in  the  way  of  literary  effort,  help  and  guidance. 

Our  magazines  and  all  our  publications  ought  to  be  cheap.  I  know 
that  high  prices  are  a  great  assistanoo  to  useful  funds.  But  the  penny 
postage  added  considerably  to  the  revenue.  High  prices  check  circu- 
lation ;  low  prices  must  increase  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  addi- 
tional expenditure,  for  material  and  carriage,  would  be  a  trifling  item 
when  the  augmented  returns  were'  tabulated.  There  is  another  view. 
The  readers  vastly  multiplied,  the  influence  for  good  would  be  pro- 
portionately great ;  the  hedges  taken  down  and  the  field  extended,  tbe 
seed  would  be  more  scattered  and  the  fruit  more  plentiful.  By  a 
judicious  and  timely  extension,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now  embrace  the 
nation,  without  in  the  least  enfeebling  themselves,  or  lowering  the 
standards  of  merit  at  the  centres.  Let  the  poorest,  the  most  illiterate, 
if  at  all  capable  of  reading,  have  within  reach  wholesome  spiritual 
instruction.  There  is  much  of  mental  wealth  among  the  people  un- 
developed, and  no  small  quantity  of  that  wliich  is  seen  misappropriated. 
Mineral  wealth  has  waited  centuries  for  the  delving  and  boring  miner, 
and  how  fully  the  industry  of  the  toiler  has  been  rewarded  I  So  it 
would  be  if  Christian  knowledge  went  forth  wiuh  her  lamp  of  heavenly 
light,  searching  the  dark  corners,  visiting  the  millions  who  are  perish- 
ing in  darkness  and  misery  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  ;  touching  sleep. 
ing  minds  gently  as  the  morning  light  comes  to  flowers,  a  new  order  of 
things  would  appear;  from  dust  and  decay  resuscitated  life  would 
come ;  from  seeming  rubbish  gems  would  be  gathered.  An  enlightened 
Christianity  has  polished  the  roughest  materials,  and  made  them  as 
"fine  rubies,  smitten  by  the  sun"  (Dante).  Enlarge  the  sphere  of 
your  operations,  that  those  who  are  afar  off  may  come  and  partake  of 
the  blessings  that  you  hold  in  trust. 

Our  literature  ought  to  have  the  best  qualities  possible.  Money  may 
not  be  at  hand  to  secure  first-class  ability  outside  our  own  circles. 
And  if  able  to  buy  in  the  best  market,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
wise  or  just  to  do  so.  The  views  of  writers  on  cardinal  points  of  doc- 
trine ought  to  be  explicit  and  above  suspicion  before  appearing  in  our 
pages.  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating  a  narrow 
and  cramped  course  of  selection ;  but  prudence  suggests  limits.  There 
are  some  men  who  are  in  what  geologists  call  the  formative  stage,  and 
we  cannot  tell  how  they  may  turn  out  at  last.  They  themselves  do 
not  know  where  they  are,  and  they  do  not  know  whither  they  are 
drifting.    They  cannot  be  safe  guides. 
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We  have  to  care  for  the  precious  heritage  bcqneatlicil  to  ns  hy  our 
fathers.  We  have  to  care  for  the  young  ;  it  is  uwl'uliy  true  tliat  their 
moultling  and  their  future  are  in  our  liands.  Have  we  not  Hufflcient 
worth  among  us  to  serve  our  purpose  ?  I  could  mention  gcmtlemen  in 
tbis  Conference  who  could  supply  us  with  the  argumentative,  the 
rhetorical,  the  facetious,  the  serious,  the  colloquial,  the  philosophic, 
the  poetic,  the  practical,  the  ethical,  the  doctrinal,  who  have  won, 
and  with  much  benefit  to  the  Churches  sustain,  liigli  positions.  Our 
friends  the  Wesleyans  have  lately  had  the  most  serioias,  if  not  irre- 
parable, losses  in  their  front  rank.  The  genial  Dr.  Jobson ;  the 
fascinating  Dr.  Punshon ;  the  vastly-informed,  the  ready  Mr.  Coley ; 
the  racy,  powerful  Mr.  Simpson,  have  ascended  to  a  more  perfect 
state.  But  many  men  of  tliought  and  nction  remain.  Others  are 
coming  up,  and  must  stand  out  in  the  distinctness  of  exceptional  men. 
We  have  plenty  of  material,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  use  it.  Let 
search  be  made ;  let  the  choicest  be  selected,  and  let  it  be  seen  by 
other  Churches  that  Methodism  is  not  only  "  Christianity  in  earnest" 
—a  rather  questionable  compliment  from  some  quarters — but  that  it 
shines,  and  does  not  burn  only  ;  that  we  have  among  us,  in  largo 
numbers,  the  intellectual  and  the  cultured,  with  power  to  express  their 
sentiments  with  clearness  and  force ;  that  the  greatly  gifted  are  also 
the  truly  pious.  We  want  the  scholar  and  the  sage,  who  submit  their 
hearts  and  heads  to  Christ  ;  who  do  not  reason  the  less  conclusively 
because  they  lovo  and  trust.    If  we  seek  we  shall  find. 

Onr  literature  ought  to  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  In  style  ; 
sample,  Everett's  Village  Blacksmith — so  full  of  real  life,  so  amusing, 
so  instructive.  In  illustration  ;  this  is  a  picture-loving  age.  The 
author's  pen  and  the  artist's  brush  ought  to  assist  each  other.  They 
have  done  this  in  other  departments  of  thought.  George  Cruikshank 
and  Cliarles  Dickens  are  inseparable.  Why  not  have  such  an  alliance 
in  the  literature  of  our  Churches  ?  (I  am  not  speaking  of  topics.)  It  is 
needed.  Why  ?  To  keep  pace  with  popular  literature  ;  to  secure  the 
attention,  and  contribute  to  the  refinement  of  the  tastes  of  the  young ; 
to  take  from  dangerous  hands  means  which  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  comical,  and,  in  many  instances,  corrupt  purposes  ; 
to  give  the  robe  and  the  jewel  to  enthroned  truth.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  cite  a  sample  of  what. I  desire  should  be  done.  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co.'s  serials  are  judiciously  conducted,  contain  lessons  of  wisdom, 
sometimes  open  avenues  of  light,  leading  to  the  holy  and  the  abiding  ; 
and  we  know  that  pictorial  illustrations  are  among  their  chief  charms. 
We  may  have  the  solid  with  the  pleasant — good  food  on  dishes  of  gold. 
^Tiy,  John  Forster,  the  most  original,  I  think,  of  English  essayists, 
was  always  in  pursuit  of  books  witli  pictures  in  them.  He  knew  the 
value  of  artistic  suggestion  and  adornment.  Canon  Farrar  and  Dr. 
Geikie  may  help  us  better  to  understand  the  life  of  Christ ;  certain 
we  are  that  Dord  has  brought  the  Divine  life  before  our  awakened 
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sympathy,  to  oar  Kiglit,  to  onr  touch ;  his  crctitions  live  with  ns, 
follow  UH,  like  Raphael's  cartoon  of  tho  punctured  hand  of  tho 
Crucified.  We  are  now  on  hif^li  ground,  I  know,  but  would  it  not 
ho  wise  to  bring  into  our  service  tho  best  talent  available?  Tho 
Roman  Catholics  know  the  value  of  cultivating  the  beautiful,  and 
Protestantism  would  not  be  a  hit  the  wor<o  for  being  more  artistic. 

Now,  as  regards  denominational  book-publishing  houses,  tho  first 
question  that  arises  is,  Are  they  desirable  ?  I  think  they  are.  I  ho 
answer,  judging  from  the  past,  believing  also  that  each  denomination 
has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  own  affairs,  its  wants,  and  its  funds, 
any  peculiarity  there  may  be  in  its  expression  of  doctrine,  any  pro- 
minent feature  in  its  history.  It  is  a  family,  and  has  its  own  tics  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  State,  and  ought  to  have  self-government, 
though  belonging  to  what  I  may  call  the  United  States  of  Methodism. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  private  firms  build  better  vessels  tlian 
the  Admiralty.  Besides,  it  is  not  well  to  have  a  monopoly,  hut  it  is 
well  to  have  friendly  competition.  You  are  very  likely  to  get  the  best 
of  everything  where  there  is  rivalry.  We  are  at  present  distinct 
communities,  and  as  such  have  businesses  of  our  own.  There  will 
some  day,  I  doubt  not,  be  an  organic  union  of  all  the  Methodist  bodies, 
an  event  which  Bishop  Butler,  if  he  were  now  living,  would  put  among 
probabilities ;  then  we  can  have  our  central  premises  and  branches 
everywhere. 

The  Book-rooms  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  effectnally  to  promote 
common  interests.  I  mean  this,  the  denominational  ought  to  bo  hon- 
ourably and  cheerfully  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare.  "VSTiere 
there  can  be  mutual  assistance  it  should  be  readily  rendered ;  where 
united  action  may  be  required,  to  gain  a  great  object,  there  should  be 
an  instant  sinking  of  the  sectional  and  a  general  fusion  of  energies. 
There  ought  to  be  stout  and  combined  opposition  to  Ritualism, 
Rationalism,  Romanism.  Matters  having  to  do  with  national  educa- 
tion, temperance,  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  the  Sunday,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  "  unlicensed  printing,"  as  the  immortal  Milton 
expressed  it ;  marriage  laws,  the  removal  of  the  legislative  protection 
of  the  great  social  evU,  the  maintenance  of  institutions  and  doctrines 
of  old-fashioned  Methodism,  and  the  sweeping  away,  by  a  strong  hand, 
any  modern  adjuncts  likely  to  mar  its  beauty  or  retard  its  progress ; 
these,  among  other  subjects,  ought  to  secure  united  action  in  our 
literary  and  publishing  schemes.  While  remaining  denominatiouiil, 
we  must  b'e  more  catholic,  broader  in  sympathy,  freer  in  action ;  the 
tribes  ready  to  meet  and  present  an  unbroken  front  to  a  common  foe. 

It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  have  one  principal 
periodical,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  magazines  (ordinary,  I  mean,  as 
to  regular  publication),  heartily  recognised  by  all,  receiving  contribu- 
tions from  all,  an(^  published  quarterly.  And  why  not  have  a  Year- 
Bookf    Other  Churches  have  theirs,  and  thus  they  see  where  they 
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are,  and  compel  others  to  see  what  they  luivo  done.  The  records 
would  be  comprehensive  and  permanent.  Wo  must  have  it.  It  would 
not  only  indicate  the  vastness  of  our  operations,  but  our  oneness.  If 
England  does  not  produce  it,  America  will,  and  we  would  rather  have 
thia  from  our  Western  brethren  than  some  of  the  weather  wo  get  from 
them ;  it  would  be  more  pacific.  And  wo  must,  if  possible,  have  one 
Hymn-book.  This  would  be  received  by  others  as  a  sure  sign  and  fruit 
of  our  unity.  It  would  bring  us  together  in  public  all  over  the  world 
—the  Chinese  and  the  North  American  Indian,  the  motlier  in  England, 
and  the  boy  in  Australia,  would  meet  at  the  throne  of  grace  in  praise. 
And  to  know  this  would  be  helpful  to  prayer  and  trust.  It  woulil 
preserve  and  strengthen  early  associations,  and  contribute  in  no  small 
degi'ce  to  the  conservation  and  diffusion  of  truo  Methodism,  strong, 
spiritual,  joyous. 

One  word  more.  As  we  are  faithful,  loving,  confiding,  as  we  seek  to 
be  right,  and  have  tl^  courage  of  our  convictions,  by  our  pen-work  and 
publishing  arrangements,  our  extensive  literature  will  bo  kept  in  health 
and  power,  will  continue  to  expose  error  and  sustain  truth,  and  will 
give  to  our  Churches  a  wide  and  bright  future. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Antliff  (Primitive  Methodist  Church  of  Canada)  gave  the 
invited  address.  He  said  :  By  the  phrase  "  Denominational  Literature," 
as  employed  on  this  occasion,  I  understand  all  publications  issued  from 
the  press  in  the  interests  of  Methodism,  whether  intended  to  defend  it 
against  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  to  propagate  its  doctrines  and  usages 
amongst  the  general  public,  or  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  its  readers  in  general  and  its  adherents  in  .particular.  The 
earliest  literature  of  Methodism  was  chiefly  polemical,  and  was  intended 
to  defend  it  from  the  misrepresentation  of  religious  but  mistaken  men, 
the  slanders  of  vile  men,  or  the  heretical  doctrines  of  false  teachers. 
But  at  the  present  the  polemical  has  given  place  to  the  didactic  and 
devotional,  for  the  period  of  attack  has  gone,  and  I  may  perhaps,  in 
passing,  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  we  are  not  now 
more  in  danger  from  the  laudation  of  friends  than  the  persecution  of 
foes?  Though  Methodism  has  never  made  great  literary  pretensions, 
yet  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over 
a  list  of  its  publications,  that  it  has  been  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
wellbeing  of  men,  not  only  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  but  also  by 
the  pen  of  the  author ;  and  from  the  beginning  the  press  has  been 
consecrated  by  it  as  an  ally  in  accomplishing  its  beneficent  purposes. 
Cur  literature  is  an  impcrfcaut  element  in  the  forces  that  make 
Methodism  such  a  power  for  good  in  the  world,  and  this  will  be  per- 
ceived at  once  if  we  imagine  the  condition  of  our  Churches  without  it. 
Though  I  purpose  to  call  attention  chiefly  to  periodical  literature,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  Methodist 
publications  of  a  more  substantial  and  permanent  character.    It  is  a 
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Bignificant  fact  that  Methodism  has  boon  so  i)rnliftc  in  the  issuo  of 
Coinmentarios  on  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  which  iiidicatoB  thrit  niir  pcojilo 
have  hecn  students  of  the  Word,  and  that  while  they  have  liad  a  zeal 
of  God,  it  has  been  according  to  knowledj^o.  Tho  various  Kystciiis  of 
Theology  issued  from  the  Methodist  press  have,  in  not  a  few  iiiHtauccs, 
found  a  idaco  in  the  libraries  of  divines  outside  the  pale  of  our  own 
Church,  some  of  whom  have  borne  high  and  ungrudging  tcHtiinoiiy  to 
their  worth.  But  the  literature  of  Methodism  is  Hpccially  rich  in  hooks 
tending  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  religious  lil'o.  What  sliull  wo 
say  of  its  hymns,  sung  to-day  in  more  languages  than  were  wpokcn  on 
tho  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  every  country  under  heaven ;  liynnis 
prized  alike  by  lisping  childhood  and  tottering  ago,  by  tho  savufjo 
merging  into  civilisation,  and  tho  most  refined  and  cultured  of  the  race; 
hymns  containing  tho  purest  Scriptural  sentiment  in  the  most  charming 
numbers  ?  How  many  have  been  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  tlio 
Christian  warfare  by  those  hymns,  and  how  many  have  died  singing 
in  their  glowing  words  their  final  triumph  I  So  that  tho  hymns  of  the 
Wcsleys  have  been  both  a  battle-cry  and  a  proan.  But  for  Christian 
biography,  Methodism  has  long  been  justly  famous,  and  this  form  of 
literature  is  recognised  by  all  as  peculiarly  helpful  in  the  promotion  of 
experimental  religion.  The  thrilling  stories  of  tho  heroism  of  Methodist 
preachers  has  inspired  multitudes  with  admiration  for  courage  in  its 
highest  manifestation,  and  strengthened  many  a  faltering  one  in  noblo 
resolve  and  daring  action.  The  memories  of  its  saintly  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes,  have  been 
helpful  in  enkindling  a  noblo  enthusiasm  in  the  bosom  of  their  com- 
peers that  has  redeemed  their  lives  from  dreariness  and  drudgery, 
and  has  illuminated  their  humble  cottages  "  with  a  light  that  never 
shone  o'er  land  or  sea,"  while  the  records  of  its  death-bed  triumphs— 
for,  as  Wesley  said,  "  Our  jMjople  die  well "  —has  encouraged  many  a 
Mr.  Feeblemind  in  the  prospect  of  crossing  the  river,  and  filled  his 
mouth  with  singing  as  he  passed  away  to  the  Celestial  City. 

And  much  as  I  admire  the  erudite  and  philosophical  systems  of 
theology  published  by  Methodist  authors,  I  am  not  sure  that,  after  all, 
its  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  "  have  not  been  more  service- 
able in  turning  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  also  in  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  in  the  etnrnal  verities  of  religion ;  for  while  a 
logical  argument  may  not  be  understood,  a  holy  life  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. But  let  me  leave  this  more  general  view  of  denominational 
literature  to  call  attention  specially  to  the  particular  branch — periodical 
literature,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  popular  magazines ;  for  I  do 
not  refer  now  to  the  quarterly  reviews  which  are  published  mainly  in 
tho  interests  of  the  more  cultured  of  our  people.  Most  of  the  several 
branches  of  Methodism  issue  their  monthly  periodicals,  and  I  think  the 
time  of  this  Conference  may  be  well  spent  in  considering  how  this 
literature  may  be  brought  to  tho  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  respect 
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to  itn  quality,  and  how  tlio  larfjost  circulatiou  may  be  aecurod.  All  will 
admit  that  our  puriodicalH  hIiouIiI  hu  of  tho  bust  poHsiblu  character  as 
to  tlioir  coutouta,  and  to  coiupasH  this  oiid  our  bust  writoru  Hliould 
supply  the  roHpoctivo  editors  witli  articloH  likely  to  both  iutcroat  and 
instruct,  articles  pointed,  pithy,  aud  pioua.  Tlioae  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  editorial  work  will  bear  niu  out  in  tlie  atatouieut  that  it 
is  uot  always  the  persons  most  capable  of  writing  that  are  most  eager 
to  HOC  their  productions  in  print.  There  are  those  who  could  render 
tho  iiif^host  service  to  the  readers  of  our  i)eriodicals,  who  are  apparently 
indillercut  to  this  phase  of  Christian  work  —  for  Christian  work 
assuredly  it  is.  If  necessary,  payment,  and  liberal  payment,  should 
bo  made  to  writers,  yet  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  gif  te<l  brethren 
should  be  poaaosscd  of  enou}»li  of  the  denominational  esjmt  tie  corps  to 
contribute  articles  to  their  own  periodic  ils,  rather  than  to  private  pub- 
lishing firms  because  a  few  more  shilliui^s  or  dollars  would  thereby  be 
secured.  Let  our  denominational  literature,  then,  bo  of  auch  a  cha- 
racter that  it  may  fairly  comiicte  in  yuality  with  the  issues  from  the 
secular  press.  But  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  ablest  writers  should 
contribute  not  only  on  tho  ground  of  a  denominational  sentiment,  but 
because  they  may  thereby  accomplish  in  a  larger  measure  than  they 
could  by  vit^d  voce  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  great  end  of  their 
ministry — the  salvation  of  souls.  Who  can  tell  into  how  many  hands 
a  magazine  may  come  ?  Aud  who  knows  the  infiuenco  uu  article  may 
have  on  the  minds  of  its  readers  ? 

A  minister  in  America,  who  for  many  years  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  his  pastoral  work,  some  years  ago  wrote  a  tract  Some 
time  after  its  publication  he  stated  that  he  had  received  so  many 
letters  from  those  converted  by  reading  this  tract,  that  he  believed  he 
had  been  manifold  more  successful  in  saving  men  by  that  single  tract 
than  by  the  whole  of  liis  pastoral  work.  And  so  tho  periodical  press 
opens  a  most  extensive  field  of  Christian  usefulness,  and  therefore  able 
labourers  will  do  well  to  cultivate  it  assiduously.  But  further,  I  plead 
for  the  more  systematic  and  e-arnest  endeavour  on  tho  part  of 
preachers  and  Church  officials  to  increase  the  circulation  of  this  class 
of  denominational  literature.  There  is  a  possibility  that,  as  tlie 
salaries  of  ministers  increase,  aud  the  amount  of  profit  realised  by 
the  sale  of  books  becomes  comparatively  insignificant,  that  this  sale  of 
denominational  literature  may  bo  treated  with  indifference,  and 
perhaps  there  is  also  danger  on  the  score  of  the  feeling  that  it  is 
not  very  respectable  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  book  stewardship. 
We  contend,  however,  that  though  "  respectability  "  is  good,  usefulness 
is  better.  The  duty  of  the  Methodist  preacher  is  to  do  good  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  and  when  dignity  and  duty  come  into  collision, 
dignity  must  go  to  the  wall.  Perhaps  a  minister  may  feel  that  in 
urging  his  people  to  take  the  conuexiona]  periodicals,  mercenary 
motives  may  be  attributed  to  him ;  if  so,  he  may  devote  the  profits 
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to  some  charitable  purpose,  and  let  it  be  known  that  such  is  his 
practice.  But  the  great  point  is  to  get  the  literature  into  the  homen 
of  the  people  constituting  our  societies  and  congregations ;  and  if  a 
minister  will  not  perform  this  work  himself,  he  might  get  an  earnest 
and  active  layman  to  undertake  it.  Perhaps  it  is  impracticable  for 
Methodists  to  adopt  the  plan  which  has  been  found  to  answer  so 
admirably  by  certain  societies.  I  refer  to  the  employment  of  col- 
porteurs. But  if  the  plan  were  tried,  it  might  be  found  that  the 
employment  of  an  earnest  and  godly  man  who  could  hold  services  on 
the  village  greens  or  at  the  street  corners,  and  at  the  same  time 
dispose  of  Methodist  literature,  and  also  introduce  it  into  the  homes 
of  those  who  dwell  in  sparsely-populated  districts,  would  pay  in  every 
sense.  The  importance  of  disseminating  denominational  literature  has 
in  some  measure  been  already  indicated,  but  we  would  invite  further 
consideration  to  its  beneficial  rciinlts.  And  we  remark,  first  of  all, 
people  will  read.  Now  what  shall  they  read  ?  If  we  do  not  introduce 
good  reading  into  Methodist  homes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  others 
Vrill  introduce  reading  that  is  not  good.  Especially  are  the 
young  in  danger  from  bad  literature.  And  the  class  of  reading  the 
young  indulge  in  will  have  a  plastic  power  on  their  character.  How 
important,  then,  that  it  should  tend  to  godliness  and  to  attach  them 
to  Methodism  I  I  have  hope  of  the  family  that  reads  and  prizes 
its  own  denominational  literature ;  but  if  parents  speak  disparagingly 
of  it,  and  introduce  other  serials  in  preference,  it  does  not  require  a 
prophet  to  foretell  the  results.  And  further,  the  importance  of  dis- 
seminating denominational  literature  will  appear  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  carrying  on  its  silent  ministry  of  mercy  in  the  absence 
of  the  living  teacher.  When  the  itinerant  leaves  the  village  he  leaves 
ths  periodical  behind  him,  and  during  succeeding  days  it  is  testifying 
for  truth  and  righteousness,  and  acting  like  a  good  colleague  in  making 
and  deepening  religious  impressions.  Mr.  Wesley  wisely  insisted  on 
his  assistants  filling  their  saddle-bags  with  Methodist  literature. 
Mahomet  sought  to  gain  his  end  by  putting  swords  into  the  hands 
of  his  followers ;  but  Mr.  Wesley  endeavoured  to  gain  his  by  putting 
sermons  into  the  hands  of  his  people.  For  the  moral  and  spiiitual 
results,  then,  that  may  be  secured,  let  attention  be  paid  to  this  matter. 
Nothing  has  been  said  relative  to  the  importance  of  the  publication  of 
denominational  literature  as  regards  the  profits  secured  by  the  several 
Connexions  for  the  benevolent  projects  of  the  Church.  While  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  it  is  not  by  any  means  of  primary  impor- 
tance. The  important  matter  is  to  compass  moral  and  spiritual  ends 
rather  than  to  secure  large  profits.  And  we  hold  that  the  latter  should 
be  carefully  and  constantly  subordinated  to  the  former. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  was  deli,2:lited  to 
hear  the  essays,  and  especially  the  tirst,  tiie  sentiments  so  clearly  stated 
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with  such  felicity,  and  the  prnctical  peniws  that  seemed  to  be  embodied 
therein.  1  rejoice  in  the  literature  created  for  the  Church  on  this  wide  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  savinj:^  that  we  on  the  other  side  have 
consecrated  the  pen  for  the  creation  of  a  literature  for  our  people.  And 
while  I  join  with  my  friend  in  saying,  "  All  hail  to  Pope  and  Rigg  and 
Arthur  "  on  this  side,  I  want  to  add  to  that  brilliant  galaxy  Abel  Stevens, 
whose  magnificent  Church  history  is  read  on  this  side  as  well  as  on  the 
other;  and  tiien  Dr.  Whedon,  who  is  the  author  in  part,  and  the  editor  in 
all,  of  a  commentary  that  ranks  with  Lange,  and  Olshausen,  and  Adam 
(.'larke.  Then  Vincent,  who  has  created  a  Sunday-school  literature  for  our 
side  of  the  water,  if  not  yours.  Then  as  the  essayist  was  kind  enough  to 
refer  to  distinguished  brethren  present,  I  may  also  mention  these  three 
bishops  who  are  here — Simpson,  Feck,  and  this  young  and  talented  Bishop 
who  is  the  Astronomer  of  American  literature.  And  I  do  not  forget  as  I 
look  to  the  brethren  of  the  South,  Bledsoe,  whose  Theodicy  reads  like  a 
production  of  Plato.  More  than  two  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  by 
American  Methodism  in  our  publishing  interests,  and  we  take  care  to 
educate  the  intellect  as  we  take  care  to  educate  the  heart.  Then  I  say  the 
niissiuu  of  the  pen  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  the  iluty  of  the 
Church  to  provide  such  books  for  the  Church  as  shall  create  a  wholesome 
religious  scntinunt  tiiat  shall  be  a  power,  whether  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other. 

Kkv.  Du.  McFkuuin  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) :  I  should  like 
til  put  in  a  name  or  two  from  the  South.  We  have  our  Dr.  Sunnucrs  there. 
He  lias  written  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  many  other 
honks  not  only  in  theology  but  in  practical  life.  To  he  sure  he  is  an 
Eiij;lisliiiinn.  We  had  him  among  us  in  America,  we  have  naturalised 
him,  and  the  two  cond)ined  make  liim  a  Hrst-class  editor  and  conductor  of 
tiie  groat  Quarterb/  lievifii;  which  we  think  is  equal  to  any  published  in 
the  English  language.  May  I  say,  sir,  that  in  the  Methodist  E()iscopal 
Church,  South,  we  have  a  large  publishing  house  ;  we  have  a  large 
ciitaldgue  of  capital  books — first-class  Methodist  books  ;  we  have  also  a 
large  amount  of  Sunday-school  literature.  We  have  our  Dr.  Cunnyngham, 
who  is  conducting  that  department  of  literature,  and  is  making  it  a  grand 
success.  Altogether  we  are  attempting  to  do,  and  I  think  we  are  accom- 
plishing, great  good,  in  the  literary  work  of  Methodist  progress  in  the  far 
ISuutli,  from  whence  some  of  us  come.  There  is  one  evil  some  of  us  think 
is  now  threatening  the  Church,  and  that  is  the  multiplication  of  second  or 
third  or  fourth  class  publications,  A  great  many  people  in  our  country 
think  they  can  edit  a  paper  when  they  can  do  nothing  else,  and  when  a 
man  cannot  travel  circuit  any  longer  he  thinks  he  must  go  and  edit  a 
paper.  He  enlists  the  sympathy  and  endorsement  of  a  quarterly  or  an 
annual  Conference,  and  then  he  claims  to  be  our  Church  organ.  The  next 
thing  he  does  is  to  preach  some  heresy  :  he  says  ho  is  not  responsihle  to 
any  body,  that  his  publication  is  an  individual  enterprise,  and  then  he 
disseminates  bad  doctrine,  or  bad  sentiuK'nt,  or  erroneous  views,  among  the 
people  that  are  very  hard  to  correct.  I  think  that  every  annual  Conference 
niii^ht  to  take  special  pains  not  to  sanction,  not  to  endorse,  any  publication 
whatever  that  is  not  sound  in  its  Christian  sentiments,  nor  sound  in  its 
Metliddistieal  views.  I  desire  to  make  these  statements,  that  while  the 
iirethrcn  are  thinking  of  tiie  great  puhli;iliing  intcjrests  on  this  side,  and  the 
Sreat  publishing  interests  at  New  York  ami  Cincinnati,  they  may  not  forget 
tlmt  we  have  at  Nashville  and  Tennessee  grand  institutions  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Methodist  doctrines  throughout  the  world. 

Rev.  J.  Wenn  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  I  did  not  apprehend  that  our  dis- 
ciission  this  morning  would  drift  into  a  kind  of  advertisement  of  book 
istiiblishments  and  authors.     I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  need  iu  that 
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direction.  I  believe  that  the  f^cntlcmen  who  have  been  named  as  authors 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  was  a  sentence  in  the 
address  to  which  we  listened  to  which  I  think  we  should  now  refer.  Tiie 
speaker  stated  that  our  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of 
getting  up  our  publications,  and  then  the  best  method  of  getting  them  irto 
circulation.  Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  people  nowadux  s  are 
all  readers.  This  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  is  so  to-day  ;  and  iho 
question  I  think  should  be  asked,  Wliat  do  our  people  read  as  a  rule  ?  Xow 
I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  our  denominational  literatiu-e  is  verj'  extensively 
read,  but  1  have  the  feeling — and  my  observation  tends  to  coniinu  it — tlmt 
to  a  very  large  extent  light  novel-reading  is  creeping  into  Mctliddist 
families,  and  that  light  novel-reading  is  taking  the  place  to  a  large  extent 
that  our  denominational  literature  once  occupied.  I  do  not  complain  alto- 
gether about  novel-reading  ;  I  think  novel-reading  may  be  a  good  in  some 
respects.  I  think  it  may  be  a  good  in  this  respect,  that  perha))s  it  niiiy  in- 
duce  a  taste  for  reading  in  some  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  nad  at 
all,  and  that  they  may  be  led  on  from  reading  a  novel  to  the  reading  of 
something  better.  But  the  question,  I  think,  is,  Could  not  all  denominational 
literature,  and  especially  our  magazines,  be  a  little  improved  in  the  direction 
of  instruction?  IMy  own  feeling  is,  with  regard  to  some  of  our  nun 
magazines,  that  they  are  a  little  too  sketchy  and  a  little  too  pateiiy.  I 
recollect  that  many  years  ago  our  large  magazine  contained  a  brief  and  sen- 
tentious history  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  I  consider  was  of  consider- 
able use  to  me<and  I  think  of  considerable  use  to  many  others  of  my  age 
and  circumstances.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  we  could  not  improve  our 
magazines  by  introducing  some  such  subject  as  Church  history  from  month 
to  month,  and  thereby  not  only  interest  but  instruct  vast  numbers  of  our 
people  in  a  subject  which  it  was  l.imented  j'esterday,  or  the  day  before,  they 
were  considerably  ignorant  of  ?  There  might  be  other  subjects  taken  up 
and  treated  consecutively,  which  would  interest  and  instruct  at  the  same 
time,  and  be  made  a  very  great  blessing  to  our  people.  I  simply  suggest 
that  :  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  Methodist  organisation  at  present 
which  is  carrying  out  the  plan,  but  if  not,  I  should  say  it  might  surely  he 
tried  by  some  one  of  them,  and  then  we  should  see  with  what  success  the 
plan  would  be  followed. 

Rev.  H.  Gilmoue  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  I  ask  myself  this  question 
when  I  look  at  the  subject  we  have  under  discussion  this  morning,  AVliat 
is  the  aim  we  should  seek  by  establishing  denominational  litcuiture? 
That  question  has  been  answered  by  the  readers  of  the  papers — we  should 
seek  by  the  establishment  of  denominational  literature,  not  merely  to  ditfusc 
the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Methodist  Church,  but  to  evangelise  the 
masses.  And  now  the  question  with  me  is  this.  Presuming  that  the  end 
is  kept  in  view,  how  are  we  to  disseminate  our  magazines  or  periodicals 
among  the  masses  ?  My  friend,  Mr.  Wenn,  has  just  stated  that  this  is  u 
reading  age,  and  that  he  is  afraid  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the  reading  of 
this  time  is  confined  to  light  literature,  and  that  is  a  bad  thing  and  a  tliinp; 
to  be  feared.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  the  reading  of  light  literature  is 
such  a  serious  evil.  It  may  be  an  evil,  and  it  may  be  a  good.  In  wiiat  is 
called  light  literature  or  novels,  there  is  always  the  presentation  of  an  ideal, 
and  the  ideal  may  either  be  of  a  low  or  a  high  order.  Now,  in  Christian 
light  literature,  the  presentation  of  the  ideal  will  always  be  of  a  high  order ; 
and  it  strikes  me  if  we  were  able  to  circulate  our  denominational  literature 
among  the  masses,  we  should  be  able  to  displace  much  of  the  vicious  lite- 
rature that  the  masses  now  read.  In  order  to  do  that,  what  is  required? 
Not  that  we  shall  make  our  denominational  literature,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wenn,  full  of  dry  reading,  that  you  shall  have  Church  histt)ri(s, and 
that  you  shall  have  metaphysical  disquisitions  in  regard  to  particular  forms 
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of  religious  thought ;  but  that  you  should  make  your  magazine  literature 
li^ht  und  popular  and  cheap  ;  that  it  should  be  open  to  the  trade,  and  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  have  it  as  cheap  as  possible,  so  that  the  common 
people  might  be  able  to  get  it,  and  substitute  it  for  the  very  vicious  litera- 
ture that  is  now  so  readily  obtained.  It  strikes  me  that  if  there  was  less 
regard  shown  by  our  book  establishments  to  the  making  of  money  by  our 
periodical  publications,  and  if  there  was  more  regard  paid  to  the  cvange- 
lisatidi.  of  the  masses,  and  our  periodical  literature  was  published  cheaply 
and  in  a  taking  form,  we  should  then  accomplish  the  great  end  we  set  be- 
fore ourselves  of  leavening  the  minds  of  the  masses  with  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ,  and  that  truth  may  be  taught  not  alone  in  the  severe  and  marked 
forms  to  which  my  friend  referred,  but  in  forms  the  people  would  be  glad 
to  receive. 

Rkv.  R.  Abercromdie  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  :  I  quite  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  that  we  ought  not  indiscriminately  to  condemn  novels. 
Juhn  Wesley,  to  whose  authority  we  often  appeal  i&  this  Conference,  and 
who  was  a  man  who  thought  for  himself — and  in  that  respect  a  man  who 
tliinks  for  himself  is  the  best  disciple  of  John  Wesley — John  Wesley  pub- 
lislied  a  novel  called  Hetii-y,  Earl  of  Moreland.  It  was  true  he  took  the 
liberty — he  was  a  man  who  assumed  great  liberty,  and  used  it  well — of 
altering  it ;  but  still  he  published  it,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  Methodists  to  read  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  for  the 
lulvuntage  of  all  Methodists  nowadays  to  read  that  beautiful  story.  Now, 
1  do  not  think  that  the  great  thing  that  Methodism  has  done  has  been  its 
literature  ;  while  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  a  good  deal  that  has  been  said, 
still  I  do  not  think  that  the  great  mark  that  Methodism  has  made  in  the 
world  has  been  through  its  literature.  The  books  that  are  most  read  now- 
adiivs,  and  the  books  which  exert  an  influence  upon  the  greatest  multitude 
of  minds,  are,  after  all,  not  chiefly  Methodist  books.  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  me  to  mention  what  these  books  are  ;  but  that  would  be  hardly  jtertinent 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  Session.  I  should  like,  however,  to  assign  one 
or  two  reasons  why  it  has  so  happened  that  the  literature  of  Methodism  is 
not  the  chief  thing  that  it  has  done  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  First, 
Methodism  is  new.  Just  as  it  has  been  said  that  American  literature  cannot 
be  expected  as  yet  to  (qual  the  literature  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  because 
America  is  new  ;  so  Itt  us  remember  that,  compared  with  many  Churches, 
Jlithodism  is  a  new  Church,  not  as  yet  an  antique  Church.  As  flowers 
and  ivy  often  grow  about  old  ruins,  so  hallowed  associations  gather  round 
old  countries  and  institutions,  and  lend  a  charm  to  their  literature  ;  but 
there  cannot  as  yet  be  the  charm  of  antiquity  about  Methodist  literature. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  Methodists  have  not  got  the  official  positions 
affording  ample  leisure  which  such  an  institution  as  the  Church  Establish- 
ment of  this  country  has.  And  then,  again,  in  the  third  place,  I  remember 
what  the  flrst  speaker  said,  that  the  press  was  dreaded  by  tyrannj'  more 
than  the  plague,  and  he  said  afterwards,  "  We  are  fettered."  To  a  very 
large  extent  literature  is  good  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  ;  and  while  I 
qnite  agree  that  we  cannot  allow  uidimited  freedom,  yet  I  say  we  ougiit  to 
allow  as  nmch  latitude  as  we  can  consistently  with  the  truth,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  really  good  and  influential  press.  We  ought  to  be  latitudinarians  as 
far  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  truth  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  latitudi- 
nariaiiism  is  far  better  than  platitiidinarianism,  and  far  more  likely  to 
promote  a  healthy  and  influential  press. 

Rkv.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  This  subject  aifects  me,  sir, 
in  this  way — I  can  only  speak  for  the  literature  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
I  nmst  allow  my  brethren  from  America  to  tell  us,  if  they  have  time,  what 
tilt  evils  of  a  vicious  literature  are  on  their  side.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  which  we,  as  ministers,  have  to  encounter,  is  the  silent,  insidious 
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circulation  of  the  most  vicious  literature  that  ever  discredited  learning.  We 
may  talk  about  dram-drinking  and  secret  drinking  ;  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  secret  re..ding  of  wicked  books  is  as  bad,  as  productive  of  evil,  as 
secret  dram-drinking,  because  it  does  not  carry  with  it  its  own  condemnii- 
tion.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  meet  it.  When  we  visit  our  homes  in 
our  pastoral  labour,  we  find  books  which,  if  read  by  the  parents,  would  be 
utterly  discountenanced  and  forbidden  ;  but  there  they  go  into  the  hands  oi; 
our  children,  and  we  know  it  not.  Silently  and  secretly  their  principles  are 
sapped,  their  virgin  minds  are,  if  not  corrupted,  stained  somewhat,  and  they 
are  weakened,  I  say,  in  moral  prowess  for  the  resistance  of  those  teinpto- 
tions  to  which  the  purest  are  exposed.  I  do  not  think  we  can  meet  novel- 
writing  and  novel-circulation  by  rival  novels.  I  only  speak  for  myself, 
but  I  utterly  condemn  religious  novels.  I  utterly  condenm  bringing  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  making  Him  one  06  the  dramatis  jiersonm  of  a  novel ;  mid  if 
we  think  that  our  young  people  will  read  religious  novels  in  preference  to 
novels  that  I  might  name,  we  are  mistaken.  We  may  put  them  into  our 
magazines,  and  they  may  possibly  attract  the  attention  of  pious  people,  and 
people  who  dare  not  go  outside  the  religious  novel ;  but  I  maintain  that  we 
encourage  thereby  an  unhealtliy  literature.  We  cannot  compete  with  novel- 
writers,  but  we  can  preach  against  them  ;  we  can  make  it  part  of  our  public 
teaching.  I  dc  not  say  that  preachers  sliould  read  all  the  novels  that  come 
out,  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  success  of  our  ministry,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  Churches,  that  we  should  denounce  a  corrupt  literature ; 
which  I  will  undertake  to  say  is  as  dangerous  as  the  literature  which  was 
prevalent  in  John  Wesley's  (a  s,  when  Fielding  and  Smollett  were  authors. 
Of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  I  am  not  going  to  speak  either  this  way  or 
that,  except  that  they  are  innocent,  and  pure,  and  noble,  and  useful  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  widely  circulated  talcs  that 
you  will  find  on  our  book-stalls  and  at  our  railway  stations.  And  then 
there  are  those  vile  productions  from  France,  put  into  vile  English,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  because  they  cannot  live.  I  denounce  it,  sir,  because  these 
things  pander  to  vice  ;  they  are  not  fair  contributions  to  literature  ;  they  do 
not  build  up  a  literature,  but  they  are  prepared,  like  a  cheapened  alcoholic 
beverage,  simply  for  sale,  and  for  the  ruin  which  they  effect. 


Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South), 
read  an  essay  ou  The  Newspaper,  and  the  Use  to  he  made  of  it  by  tk 
Church. 

The  duty  assigned  us  for  this  hour  is  such  that  its  performance 
has  awakened  no  little  solicitude. 

The  theme  is  stated  thus :  •'  The  Newspaper,  and  the  Use  to  be 
made  of  it  by  the  Church." 

The  subject  is  world-wide  in  its  comprehensiveness,  and  grows  in 
importance  with  every  passing  year.  We  are,  in  a  necessarily  limited 
time,  to  discuss  the  general  utility,  disclose  the  possible  capacity,  and 
.show,  if  we  can,  the  further  and  better  methods  of  employing  the 
roligious  newspaper  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  this  responsible  age. 

The  value  of  the  wide  sea  as  a  means  of  transportation,  a  source  of 
enrichment,  health,  diversion,  knowledge,  food,  and  the  means  oi 
nniversal  civilisation,  is  not  more  patent  to  the  solid  business  class(ia 
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than  for  much  the  same  reasons  is  the  periodical  press — the  news- 
paper. Nor  are  they  wholly  wanting  in  some  features  of  resemblance. 
For  we  resort  to  the  newspaper  for  wealth,  food,  diversion,  learning, 
health,  soul-refreshment,  and,  in  some  sense,  for  transportation,  while, 
as  a  civilising  and  Christological  teacher,  it  is  everywhere  felt  to  bo 
indispensable. 

Within  the  memory  of  not  very  old  men,  the  entire  commerce  of  the 
ocean  was  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels.  Steam  now  holds  the  trident 
of  the  seas ;  and  yet  it  was  once  demonstrated  by  an  eminent  English 
scientist  that  a  steamer  could  never  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean,  because  it 
could  not  carry  coals  enough  to  make  the  voyage.  But  a  steamer  from 
New  York  landed  at  Liverpool  the  same  week  with  a  good  freight,  a 
fair  list  of  passengers,  and  coals  enough  in  the  bunker  to  cremate  a 
whole  academy  of  speculative  scientists. 

The  triumph  of  the  steamer  spread  a  panic  among  sailing  vessels  in 
a  thousand  ports.  For  a  time  they  felt  that  every  sailing  bottom 
was  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  the  high  seas,  and  that  the 
empire  of  Neptune  would  fall  into  irreparable  disgrace.  So  with  the 
printing  press.  Other  generations  did  valuable  work  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Franklin  press.  They  sympathised  and  kept  abreast  with 
the  immemorial  sailing  bottoms  of  travel  and  trade  upon  the  sea,  and 
were  in  their  turn  startled,  and  trembled  for  their  craft,  when  the  steam 
press  was  found  to  be  <5ompletely  successful.  However,  like  the 
masters  of  sailing  vessels  who  had  accepted  the  situation,  and  adopted 
steam  motors,  they  early  learned  that  progress  and  power  went  hand 
in  hand,  that  evolution  was  not  destruction.  Hence  they  were  soon 
found  at  the  front  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of  the  steam 
press.  Instead  of  working  off  a  few  hundred  sheets  per  hour,  they 
throw  off  20,000  copies,  and  even  a  greater  number,  and  they  are 
cut,  pasted  and  folded  as  fast  as  they  are  printed.  On  one  occasion 
the  New  York  Herald  issued  a  septuple  edition,  requiring  twenty-three 
tons  of  white  paper;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  Times  has 
exceeded  that  performance.  There  are  papers  pubhshed  in  this 
metropolis  that  issue  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  daily. 

Thus  we  have  a  printing  press,  not  hundred-handed,  but  myriad- 
handed — knowing  no  day,  uo  night,  no  rest,  no  death — the  giant  of 
giants,  yet  the  servant  of  servants.  An  invention  of  little  less  impor- 
tance to  mankind  than  the  finding  of  a  new  continent  by  the  Genoese 
sailor.  For  if  one  discovered  a  hitherto  unknown  land,  the  other 
furnished  the  essential  illumination  which  has  redeemed  it  from  super- 
stition, barbarism,  and  barrenness,  making  it  at  once  the  home  of  the 
exile,  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Apostolic 
Protestant  Church. 

Men  resort  more  and  more  to  the  sea  in  search  of  all  that  is  costly 
and  desirable.  In  like  manner  do  they  go  more  and  more  to  the  news- 
paper for  inexhaustible  riches,  for  stores  of  mental  and  spiritual  food, 
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religious  edification,  comfort,  and  for  inspiring  thought.  The  salt  soa 
and  the  newspaper  sea  have  alike  heen  so  rapidly  and  similarly  utilised 
that  now  they  diffuse  their  benign  influences  alike  over  the  habitations 
of  all  civilised  men. 

Nor  has  the  Church  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the  march  of  this  army 
of  iron-handod  workers.  She  has  been  among  the  first  to  recognise 
their  powers  and  harness  them  to  her  Christianising  enterprises. 

Mr.  Wesley  had  a  quick  and  clear  perception  of  the  marvellona 
capacity  of  the  press,  and,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  availability  at  the 
time,  employed  au  in  his  peerless  mission  as  no  other  man  had  ever 
done.  He  was  early  in  the  field  of  periodical  literature,  and  circulated 
a  periodical  of  rare  excellence  and  great  usefulness.  It  still  flourishes. 
In  speaking  of  this  and  kindred  facts  concerning  that  apostolic  man, 
your  great  evangelical  orator,  Punshon, — the  Chalmers  of  the  Wesleyan 
pulpit,  whose  '  encL  f'-om  this  body  we  mourn  as  if  Sirius  had  gone 
from  the  sky, — ha^.  \'  ',L  inimitable  force  and  beauty,  said  that,  "So 
far  as  we  can  z°:z  the  first  man  to  write  for  the  million,  and  to 

publish  so  cheaply  as  to  mak^  his  works  accessible,  was  John  Wesley. 
Those  who  rejoicn  in  the  cheup  press,  in  the  cheap  serial,  in  the  science 
xbade  easy,  which,  if  ho  »o  cLo.  ^t ,  keep  the  working  man  of  the  present 
day  abreast  of  the  highest  thoiij^iit  i.;:d  culture  of  the  age,  ought  never 
to  forget  the  deep  debt  of  obligation  which  is  owed  to  him  who  first 
ventured  into  what  was  then  a  hazardous  and  unprofitable  field.  The 
man  who  climbs  by  a  trodden  road  up  the  steeps  of  Parnassus,  or 
drinks  the  waters  of  Helicon,  will  surely  think  gratefully  of  him  whose 
toil  metde  the  clunbiug  easy,  and  cleared  the  pathway  to  the 
spring." 

Following  his  inspiring  example,  the  Church  in  England  has  been 
constantly  supplied  with  a  type  of  periodical  literature  inferior  iu  no 
respect  to  the  best  productions  of  the  teeming  press  iu  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Nor  has  the  American  Church  been  behind  your  most  enterprising 
workers  in  taxing  the  efficiency  of  this  powerful  engine  to  spread 
Scrijjtural  holiness  over  the  world.  It  has  filled  the  deserts  and 
solitary  places  with  its  weekly  harbingers.  Cities,  plains,  lakes,  and 
rivers  alike  rejoice  in  their  visitations.  It  may  be  deemed  a  safe  con- 
jecture to  say  that  300,000  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
interests  of  Methodism  on  the  Western  continent. 

What  now  can  be  said  that  has  not  a  thousand  times  before  been 
well  said  iu  elucidation  of  that  right-hand  of  the  pulpit — the  religious 
newspaper  ? 

Now  were  we  to  go  to  the  offices  of  shipbuilders,  or  the  docks  of  the 
great  seaports,  and  open  a  discussion  on  the  admitted  superiority  of 
steamers  over  the  old  style  of  sailing  bottoms,  we  doubt  if  busy  men 
would  pause  to  hear  the  monotonous  repetition.  But  were  we  to  offer 
them  a  plan  by  which  they  could  greatly  increase  their  business,  shorten 
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tlie  time  of  trips  from  shore  to  filiore,  and  add  to  the  facility  and  com- 
fort of  travelling,  then  we  might  hope  for  a  respectl'ul  hearing. 

And  that  suggests  precisely  our  object  and  aim  in  this  brief  paper. 
The  Cliurch  Newspaper  has  done  hitherto  a  noblo  work.  But  haa  it 
not  undeveloped  capabilities  ?  Can  it  not  bo  made  to  accomplish  a 
hnndicdf old  more  than  it  has  ever  yet  achieved?  There  are  millions 
of  pctjplo  in  our  Christian  lands  who  know  the  Church  newspaper  only 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  Their  eyes  have  never  glistened,  nor  their 
hearts  throbbed,  over  its  luminous  and  instructive  pages.  And  there 
are  milhona  more  to  whom  it  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  tho 
greatest  usefulness,  the  highest  thought,  perhaps  the  noblest  life. 

May  we  not  then  take  one  more  step  in  advance,  and  place  the 
Church  Press  upon  a  higher  plane,  give  it  a  broader  commission,  and 
invest  it  with  a  power  for  a  far  greater  amount  of  work  than  it  has 
ever  performed  for  the  Church  ?  This  seems  demanded  by  the  state 
of  the  social  compact,  the  spirit  of  missions,  the  claims  of  tlie  Gospel, 
and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  press  in  the  hands  of  Methodism  for 
the  boundless  fields  of  its  ministration,  its  world-wide  parish  I 

Wo  endow  orphanages,  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  lecture- 
ships, colleges  and  universities.  Thereby  learning  is  lifted  to  a  realm 
of  the  utmost  enlargement  and  conserv8,tion ;  while  free  yet  thorough 
education  is  amply  provided ;  the  sick,  from  generation  to  generation, 
cared  for ;  orphans  are  furnished  homes ;  the  rising  generation  trained 
to  usefulness,  and  thousands  who  perhaps  had  been  lost  to  society  and 
the  raiflis  of  scholarship  have  been  and  are  being  trained  up  in  the 
path  of  usefulness,  honour,  and  exalted  worth. 

Permit  us  then  to  ask :  Whi/  not  in  the  same  manner  endow  a  Church 
Netcspapcr  ? 

If  it  has  been  found,  after  centuries  of  the  most  rigid  tests,  that 
well-endowed  colleges  and  universities  have  proved  great  public  and 
even  national  blessings,  then  we  claim  for  a  well-endowed  Church 
Newspaper  the  same  line  of  defence,  the  same  grounds  of  confidence, 
the  same  assurances  of  well-being  and  well-doing.  And  more,  wo 
claim  an  appreciative  audience  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
proudest  seats  of  learning,  —  a  probable  usefulness  immeasurably 
superior,  with  an  ability  to  teach  truths  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
the  curriculum  of  material  science  or  classic  lore.  For  it  is  far  greater 
and  better  for  a  man  to  know  that  "  being  justified  by  faith  he  has 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  t!. an  to  understand  aU 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  herald  thorn  to  a  listening 
and  astonished  world  in  the  manifold  "  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels." 
That  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  a  Church  newspaper.  It  is  the  poor 
man's  library,  the  rich  man's  monitor,  the  honest  counsellor  of  the 
young,  the  companion  of  the  aged,  the  consoler  of  the  troubled,  the 
comforter  of  the  sorrowing,  the  recorder  of  blessed  spiritual  births,  and 
still  more  blessed  spiritual  deaths.    It  is  the  defender  of  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Clmrcli,  and  of  the  Holy  Bible,  as  God's  Word ;  the  proaclicr  of 
glad  tidings,  and  the  encyclopaodia  of  vital  and  saving  truth.  There  is 
probably  not  a  member  of  this  august  assembly  who  v;ould  pass  a 
■week  satisfactorily  without  his  favourite  Church  newspaper.  Yet 
thousands  of  our  worthy  lay  members  are  not  able  to  pay  for  such  a 
paper,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  have  not  seen  and  learned  to  prize 
80  great  a  treasure.  Consider,  too,  that  Church  work,  worthy  enter- 
prises, often  languish  for  the  want  of  concert  of  action  among  the 
members,  and  this  for  the  want  of  information,  and  also  for  lack  of 
zeal — and  all  for  the  need  of  a  religious  newspaper.  Give  the  Church 
membership  a  complete  newspaper  education  on  the  momentous 
undertakings  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  soon  enlist  them  zealously 
in  the  sticcess  of  every  good  word  and  work.  Such  a  paper  would  be  to 
them  a  source  of  light,  a  prompter  to  action,  a  bond  of  attachment,  a 
help  in  domestic  government,  a  source  of  unfailing  satisfaction  to  the 
children  of  the  family,  and  an  angel  ministering  at  its  altars. 

What  an  instrumentality!  What  a  mission  I  Can  any  endowed 
institution,  any  college,  any  university  as  such,  achieve  a  grander 
work,  or,  indispensable  as  they  are,  contribute  more  to  the  amelioration 
of  society,  the  formation  of  character,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
suppression  of  vice,  the  conservation  of  rights,  and  the  dissemination 
of  those  essential  truths  which  constitute  the  base,  and  largely  enter 
into  the  fibre  and  grain  of  the  superstructure,  of  our  Christian  civihsa- 
tion? 

Why  not,  then,  endow  a  Church  Newspaper  ?  May  it  not  be  as  noble, 
praiseworthy,  and  useful  in  its  special  field  of  operations,  as  any 
endowed  institution,  whether  lectureship  or  university  ?  Would  it  not 
be  even  more  beneficent,  and  far  more  a  true  work  of  philanthropy  ? 
Would  not  its  vital  influences  sound  greater  depths,  and  soar  to  loftier 
summits,  and  wing  their  way  over  broader  fields  of  human  wants  and 
religious  needs  ? 

Besides,  the  cause  of  education  has  occupied  the  thoughts  and  shared 
the  splendid  bounty  of  the  wealthy  and  benevolent  to  such  an  extent, 
within  a  short  period,  that  to  carry  the  donations  of  the  fast-coming 
years  to  the  same  treasury,  thus  piling  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  is  not,  it 
would  seem,  to  diversify  the  liberality  of  such  generous  spirits.  For, 
could  they  see  other  agencies  of  usefulness  open  for  endowment,  they 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  encourage  and  build  up.  Within  con- 
siderably less  than  twenty  years  the  sum  of  19,500,000  dollars  has  been 
given  in  America  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  nearly  all  of  it  for  en- 
dowing new,  or  increasing  the  foundations  of  old,  institutions  of  learning. 
At  that  rate,  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  we  may  conclude 
that.not  far  from  25,000,000  dollars  more  will  search  for  worthy  objects 
of  bestowment  in  America  alone.  The  age  opens  no  *  ;,her  field  of 
equal  importance  for  the  permanent  investment  of  true  philanthropists 
and  faitlif  ul  Christians. 
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NottheUniversifcios  of  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Yale,  Harvard,  the  Hopkins, 
the  Vandcrbilt,  or  Brown,  will  stand  more  enduringly  as  monuments  of 
exalted  worth,  princely  wisdom,  and  liberality,  than  will  the  Endowed 
Church  Newspapers  of  the  not  distant  years,  on  whose  bright  margins 
we  are  treading  to-day.  And  not  to  a  few  scores  of  young  men,  from 
year  to  year,  will  the  bounty  impart  its  benefactions,  but  to  ten  hundred 
thousand  glad  recipients  will  come  the  weekly  newspaper  as  a  richly- 
laden  argosy  of  sentiment,  and  thought,  and  knowledge — refining, 
culturing,  stimulating,  and  inspiring  the  souls  of  their  innumerable 
readers.  The  foundation  once  established,  its  capital  would  swell  from 
year  to  year,  by  the  gifts  of  Christian  philanthropists,  until  the  weekly 
issue  of  the  press  would  sweep  over  the  bosom  of  the  Church  into  the 
highways  and  byways,  the  cellars  and  garrets,  the  thatclied  hovels 
and  marble  halls,  the  fishing  smacks  and  the  palatial  steamers,  the 
abodes  of  fashion  and  the  shops  of  labour,  almost  as  the  fluttering 
wavelets  of  the  sea. 

True,  but  few  such  endowed  papers  would  be  needed  by  the  Church. 
But,  think  for  a  moment,  what  could  be  accomplished  by  the  London 
Watchman,  or  the  Methodist  Recorder,  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate^ 
the  ChriHtian  Advocate  at  Nashville,  or  the  organ  of  any  member  of  the 
family  of  Oecumenical  Methodism,  if  either  or  each  of  them  had  a 
yearly  income  from  a  permanent  endowment  amounting  to  20,0C0 
dollars,  or  60,000  dollars,  or  100,000  dollars,  or  200,000  dollars.  What 
ability  they  would  command !  What  a  corps  of  writers  employ  1 
What  facilities  control  t  What  results  attain  1  Of  readers  what  a 
multitude  1 

We  can  imagine  no  other  possible  way  by  which  we  can  accomplish, 
but  with  the  Church  newspaper,  the  great  work  the  spirit  of  the  times 
demands  at  our  hands.  Our  existing  Church  papers  are  too  costly  to 
admit  of  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  subscribers  and  readers  we  ought 
to  reach.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  a  religious  paper  into  the  hands  of 
every  tenth,  twentieth,  or  thirtieth  of  the  devout  and  circumspect 
members  of  tba  Church — every  family  should  have  it.  Everybody  who 
will  take,  read,  and  seek  to  profit  by  it  should  be  supplied  with  it.  It 
should  be  circulated  in  hamlet,  city,  agricultural,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  where  the  fields  are  now  white  and  ready  for  tlie 
harvest. 

It  is  also  of  the  most  urgent  moment  that  a  Church  keep  not  only 
her  doctrines,  but  her  essential  usages,  modes  of  teaching,  forms  ot 
worship,  methods  of  co-operation,  laws,  rules,  government,  under 
the  watchful  guardianship  of  the  most  scrupulous  couscrvatisiu  ;  for 
these,  like  the  Magna  Charta  of  a  mighty  realm,  often  carry  the 
solemn  significance  of  constitutional  bonds  and  statutory  law,  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  Church  life.  In  order  to  this  work,  it  is  not 
only  requisite  to  repeat  sentimental  promptings  to  religious  observances 
which  often  fill  so  large  a  space  in   Church   periodicals,  but  there 
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sbonlil  bo  an  cqnipniont  and  force   ready    and  competent  to  defend 
the  whole  field  of  thonght,  and  doctrine,  and  fuct. 

A  well-endowed  newspaper  could  commiind  the  hipliest  talent  and 
the  most  accomplished  pens,  lay  and  clericjil,  male  and  female.  Great 
magazines,  qnarterlies  and  monthlies,  furnish  their  readers  with  lit,'ht, 
the  oil  of  which  costs  something.  The  same  is  true  also  of  (^roat 
political,  scientific,  and  economic  journals  in  London,  Puris,  Rorlin, 
and  New  York.  But  hasty  contributions,  thrown  off  in  idle  honrs,  for 
Church  periodicals,  hold  the  criterion  of  ability  at  too  low  and  too 
cheap  a  standard.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Tlie  scholarly 
few  who  can  pay  for  costly  quarterlies,  enjoy  the  latest  utterances,  the 
aptest  discussions ;  but  the  multitude  miss  the  great  thoughts  of  tlio 
hour  in  their  fresh  originality,  force,  and  beauty.  Not  that  an  endowed 
newspaper  can  take  the  place  of  the  richly-freighted  magazines ;  but  if 
it  fall  below  them,  as  in  elaborateness  it  must,  it  will  rise  above  them, 
and  the  present  Church  newspapers,  in  the  ever-widening  field  of  its 
circulation  and  the  number  of  its  readers. 

On  the  Western  continent  the  secular  newspaper  has,  to  some 
extent,  assumed  the  office  of  religious  advocate  and  teacher  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  clieap  religious  literature ;  and  one  edition 
in  each  week  may  be  denominated  semi-religious.  Look  at  the  com- 
mercial and  political  papers  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Lonis, 
and  Siin  Francisco,  with  their  weekly  sermons,  not  one  or  two,  but 
often  four  and  five  able  discourses,  besides  many  other  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  articles.  These  papers  confront  the  Church  papers  of 
to-day  as  cheaper,  more  varied  in  information,  of  greater  usefulness, 
and  withal,  in  a  grand  display  of  pulpit  eloquence,  all  which  is  carefully 
reported  and  respectfully  handled. 

These  journals  send  able  reporters  to  Christian  assemblages,  synods, 
conventions,  councils,  conferences,  and  fill  whole  columns  with  full 
and  comprehensive  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  many  days  aliead  of 
the  ordinary  weekly  Church  papers.  Here,  before  you,  is  an  example, 
and  the  daily  reports  of  the  doings  in  this  Conference  fitly  illustrate 
English  enterprise  in  this  line  of  journalistic  activity.  Here  is  a  fair 
show  of  competition,  often  limited,  it  is  true,  to  generalities;  but 
tliousands  cannot  pay  so  high  a  price  for  the  items  and  details  of 
Church  interest  as  is  often  charged  for  the  Church  paper.  Think  of  a 
commercial  journal  issuing  an  edition  of  100,000  cojiies  on  Monday 
morning  full  of  the  cream  of  the  Sabbath  pulpit,  representing  all 
Christian  denominations,  having  a  probable  reading  of  three  persons 
for  each  copy.  And  think  of  a  political  journal  like  the  Chicago  Times, 
receiving  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  by  telegi'aph 
from  New  York,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  distant,  putting  it  in  type 
almost  without  a  fault,  and  showering  the  "  lightning  edition,"  like  the 
countless  snowflakes  of  a  winter's  day,  all  over  the  American  continent, 
before  the  Church  papers  had  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  aud 
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nearly  all  tho  work  of  a  HiriRle  ni^lit  I  Thousands  would  not  for  months 
hnvo  seen  that  Now  Version  but  for  this  masterly  strolco  of  enterprise. 
In  London  there  are  at  least  two  daily  journals  which  issnc  an  edition 
of  fionietliing  like  200,000  copies.  Consider  also  the  fact  that  in  Paris 
a  paper  is  published  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200,000  daily,  with  a 
glowing  demand  for  its  teeming  and  demoralising  contents.  Wo  refer 
tn  these  instances  to  illustrate  the  power  and  possibilities  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  with  the  steam  press  in  hand  to  execute  their  purposes. 

Wo  are  not,  howcTer,  unminc'.f  til  that  secular  papers  are  well  endowed 
in  tlio  growing  demands  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  art— the  ad- 
vertisements of  business,  the  growth  of  populations,  and  zeal  in  politics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  meretriciousness  of  prayerless  and  scoffing 
impiety  on  the  other.    Pounds  for  Cajsar,  pennies  for  Christ. 

As  at  present  organised  and  conducted,  tho  ordinary  Church  news- 
paper toils  under  great  and  fearful  disadvantages.  Our  endeavour  is, 
if  possible,  to  open  a  new  and  practical  way  in  which  its  highest 
efficiency  may  be  realised  by  the  Church.  Hence  we  propose  tho  plan 
of  a  fixed  endowment  for  the  gi-cat  central  organs. 

Of  course,  those  suggestions  must  be  criticised,  and  possibly  opposed. 
But  gems  are  polished  and  their  worth  disclosed  by  attrition.  The 
march  of  science,  the  onward  movements  of  civilisation,  are  against 
the  wind  and  tide.  The  healing  art  fights  a  daily  battle.  Telegraphy 
won  its  spurs  amidst  lightning  and  thunder.  The  proud  old  sailing 
sliips  decried  the  fleet  steamer.  The  side-wheel  steamer  laughed  at  the 
screw-propeller.  And  after  a  little,  the  motor  of  to-day  will  reluctantly 
surrender  its  laurels  to  the  coming  ship  which  will  glide  out  of  your  port 
on  Monday,  with  the  early  sunbeams  flashing  from  her  flag  at  tho  fore- 
mast, and  scatter  its  delighted  passengers  among  their  homos  in  New 
York  on  the  following  Saturday  night.  In  like  manner  the  endowed 
newspaper  may  lead,  but  the  old  style  craft  will  ever  find  ample  room 
for  labour,  a  supporting  patronage,  and  a  widening  field  of  usefulness. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  press  is,  after  all,  simply  wonderful. 
Its  nimble  fingers  have  surprised  mankind,  and  filled  no  mean  place  in 
pushing  forward  the  diversified  interests  and  developing  tho  resources 
of  the  times.  Its  future,  however,  will  transcend  the  utmost  grasps  of 
our  imaginations,  as  the  youthful  efforts  of  Apollo  were  eclii^sed  by 
tiie  greater  achievements  of  his  riper  years. 

Beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  rose  from  their  slumbers  to  adorn  the 
bosom  of  Delos,  and  the  walls  of  Troy  rose  up  from  the  earth  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  lyre,  while  his  arrow  executed  the  sentence  of 
death  on  the  devouring  Dragon.  But  the  flowers  were  not  so  fragrant 
nor  so  fruitful  as  have  been  the  innumerable  blossoms  and  cheering 
fruits,  springing  up  ir  desolate  places,  under  the  heroic  labour  of  the 
Christian  press.  Nor  have  its  brave  arrows  merely  laid  prone  in  the 
duat  one  fearful  monster ;  but  it  has  chased  whole  broods  of  hissing 
and  loathsome  reptiles  down  to  Lethean  depths.    Not  the  walls  of  one 
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primal  city  have  its  stirring  notes  lifted  from  tlio  gronnd ;  Ijufc  it  has 
inspired  tlie  buiidors  of  God's  own  tonaplo,  "whoHC  living  stoncH  iiro 
built  up  a  spiritual  house  ; "  and  it  has  helped  to  girdle  the  world  witli 
the  ramparts,  walls,  and  palaces  of  Zion — the  crowning  glory  of  modorn 
times.  These  have  boon  its  aims  and  toils,  and,  wlulo  nnicli  rcniaius 
to  be  accomplished,  we  may  humbly  rejoice  in  its  past  success. 

But  now,  it  seems,  the  demands  upon  the  Christian  prcHs  ImvinL' 
greatly  multiplied,  a  still  nobler  work  is  required  at  its  mighty  liiiiids 
along  the  same  line  of  effort,  greatly  increased,  greatly  widened,  ^ruiitly 
accelerated,  aiming  at  similar  results  upon  a  more  elevated  plant; ;  tlio 
eneigies  of  the  Church  must  bo  put  forth  to  meet  the  growing  emer- 
gencies. The  youthful  hands  of  the  mythical  lyrist  porforniod  well 
their  task,  but  in  maturer  years  he  lighted  up  tho  heavens.  Tliou  wrh 
manhood's  day.  Is  not  tho  day  of  our  maturity  sufficiently  near  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  a  higher  sphere  of  action  as  hght-dispcnser.s 
to  the  world  ? 

The  religious  newspaper  is  the  harbinger,  advocate,  and  exponent 
of  Christianity. 

And  Christianity  is  the  light  and  life  of  tho  world.  Well  endowed, 
wisely  conducted,  and  ever  attended  with  the  benediction  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  eternity  alone  may  disclose  the  extent  of  its 
elevating  power  and  usefulness.  And  those  whose  benefactions  may 
endow  and  give  efficiency  and  permanence  to  such  institutions,  will 
leave  legacies  to  posterity  more  nobly  monumental  than  tho  Taj  JhduJ 
of  Agra,  or  the  marbles  of  Westminster ;  and  equally,  if  not  more,  useful 
to  mankind  than  any  endowed  college  or  university  in  existence. 

Such  an  offering  to  God  and  humanity,  whether  the  bestownieiit  of 
one  generous  hand,  or  the  contribution  of  many,  would  go  down  to 
the  coming  ages  with  an  anthem  of  triumph  on  its  lips  that  would 
swell  to  higher  Doxologies  with  each  revolving  year  for  ages.  Like  tlio 
glorious  patriarch  of  Uz,  it  would  truthfully  declare  with  each  passinij 
day,  •'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  tho 
eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me.  The  blessing  of  Him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy,  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  Unto 
me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited  and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.  Tliey 
waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain,  and  they  opened  their  mouth  as  for  tlic 
latter  rain,  and  the  cause  that  I  understood  not  I  searched  out."  And 
these  will  be  the  precious  products  of  money  wisely  invested  and  thus 
devoted  to  Christ.  Such  will  prove  to  be  tho  gracious  results  from 
generation  to  generation.  K  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  educa- 
tional eudovimients  of  the  past,  one  might  almost  anticipate  that  to 
state  the  theory  of  so  aseful  an  agency  were  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  establishment.  For  true  men  ••  shall  bring  their  silver 
and  their  gold  with  them  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 
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Concornin{»  tlio  details  for  curryinR  out  tlio  plan  of  an  endowed 
Dcwispapor,  thiH  in  uot  tlio  pliico,  uor  have  wo  tlio  tiinu  ut  proHont,  to 
Hiieiik.  Wo  may,  however,  liiiHtily  f^laiico  at  a  few  particulars  doomed 
CHsential.  1.  Wo  shall  need  lar^o  huiiis  of  money  well  invested.  One 
Holitary  hand  may  fix  the  foundation ;  or  many  contrihute  to  it  as 
needs  will  arise.  2.  A  paper  of  so  largo  a  circulation  as  is  sugyosted 
"'Mild  have  a  largo  rovouuo  from    advertiHoments.     8.  At   least  two 

.1  a  half  shillings  (fifty  centH)  should  bo  paid  for  it.  4.  Pastors  of 
cliurchos,  as  at  present,  should  uot  be  taxed  to  act  as  its  agents. 
Every  church  would  have  a  committee  on  reli{;iou8  literature.  It 
should  be  their  duty  to  collect  subscribers  and  funds,  and  arrange  to 
supply  the  destitute  and  poor  with  copies.  5.  Not  a  paper  should  bo 
seut  to  any  committoo  till  paid  for.  0.  There  is  no  reason  why  500,000 
copies  per  week,  by  any  one  endowed  jtaper,  and  even  a  larger  number, 
may  not  bo  thus  circulated,  if  the  Church  resolves  to  do  it. 

Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  into  practice  t'le  theory  so  ably 
developed  by  a  great  sainted  Scottish  divine,  of  "  tho  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  affection  "  as  a  religious  force ;  and  drive  from  the  Church 
periodicals  the  hastdy-steeped  toa  of  religious  literature  on  the  one 
baud,  the  vile  and  polluting  nostrums  of  a  mercenary  press  ov  the 
other,  and  furnish  a  pure,  life-inspiring  beverage,  aliko  nourishing  to 
Mie  young,  and  invigorating  to  those  of  maturer  years. 

We  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  with  the  plainest  and  most 

.fitical  form  of  utterance,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  "  Use  to  be 
made  of  the  Newspaper  by  the  Church."  With  the  blessing  of  its 
Great  Head  upon  the  plan  suggested,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  made  a  hundredfold  more  efficient  than  the  Church  jiress  has 
hitherto  proved  to  be.  And  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  ushering  in 
of  a  more  glorious  day  than  has  yet  dawned  upon  our  lost  race. 

Rev.  H  W.  Holland  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  who  delivered  the  invited 
address,  said :  The  subject  assigned  to  me  does  not  conceal  a  conspiracy  ( n 
the  part  of  the  Methodist  Churches  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  No  greater  calamity  could  happen  to  mankind  or  to  religion  than 
the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  journalism  by  any  ecclesiastictd  power 
whatever.  We  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  shall  still  more 
rejoice  when  it  is  established  in  every  nation  under  heaven.  Even  in  those 
instances  in  which  a  free  press  has  been  against  religion,  its  opposition  has 
been  overruled  for  good.  When  their  bright  shields  have  been  raised 
against  us,  they  have  only  served  to  reflect  back  the  light  of  Christianity 
into  those  depths  of  darkness  which  had  not  beer  tully  searched  before.  Let 
a  free  press  take  its  course  in  the  free  intellectual  life  of  nations,  for  every 
new  development  and  combination  of  human  nature  only  tends  to  make 
more  clear  how  thoroughly  Christianity  is  prepared  for  every  possibility  of 
human  existence.  We  are  not  "the  shadow  clothed  from  head  to  foot, 
which  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  deeds."    We  believe  in  the  self-sustaining 
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and  self-propagating  power  of  the  Christian  reh'gion,  and  have  no  doubt  it 
will  hold  its  own  in  spite  of  all  tyranny  and  in  spite  of  every  abuse  of  human 
freedom. 

Some  religious  people  are  unreasonable  in  their  expectations  with  regard 
to  the  secular  press.  They  are  anxious  that  the  secular  journals  should 
do  a  religious  work  which  their  proprietors  never  started  them  to  do.  The 
answer  to  such  is  plain — become  proprietors  yourselves,  and  then  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  your  own  papers. 

That  the  Churches  can  make  good  use  of  the  newspapers  of  their  own,  and 
still  leave  the  secular  journals  plenty  of  work,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  While  we  desiderate  in  secular  journals  the  presence  of  po.sitive 
Christianity,  at  least  as  religious  news,  we  think  it  imperative  on  the 
Churches  to  maintain  papers  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  reli;,'ion.  It 
should  be  the  work  of  the  Church  journal  not  only  to  uphold  the  Christian 
faith,  but  to  take  a  Christian  view  of  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  man.  Whilst  it  is  certain  that  there  are  fixed  truths  and 
obligations  in  which  all  parts  of  the  universal  Church  are  equally  con- 
cerned, it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Church  works  in  divisions  ;  and  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  common  welfare  of  our  common  Christianity  is  on  the  whole 
effectively  served  by  denominational  journalism,  and  especially  when  it  is 
conducted  in  the  catholic  and  cultured  spirit  of  a  Christian  intelligence. 
The  Church  newspaper,  rightly  managed,  is  a  second  pulpit,  saying  many 
things  which  much  need  to  be  said,  and  yet  would  hardly  be  fitting  utter- 
ances for  the  minister  in  his  Sabbath  sermon. 

The  Christian  journal  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  direct  religions  tcachinc; 
and  persuasion,  and  especially  in  those  practical  questions  of  Church 
administration  and  progress  which  need  to  be  so  frequently  expounded, 
directed,  and  enforced.  The  denominational  joarnalist  is  called  upon  to 
defend  Christian  truth,  not  only  by  expounding  new  errors  of  which  the 
multitude  know  very  little,  but  by  continually  freshening  and  reproducing 
the  great  essentials  of  religion.  The  old  truth  is  new  to  each  new  generation, 
and  for  their  sakes  should  be  restated  and  upheld. 

The  religious  newspaper  should  be  the  faithful  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  general,  and  especially  of  that  Church  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
exists.  The  recital  of  good  deeds  and  good  'payings,  the  weekly  statement  of 
what  God  is  doing  among  men,  furnishes  a  good  example  to  active  churches, 
and  ought  to  stimulate  those  that  slumber.  Yet  may  it  not  be  said  of 
some  Church  journals  that  they  are  too  lavish  in  their  praises  of  their  own 
Churches  and  their  own  men,  and  that  they  are  too  narrowly  religious  ?  In 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  novelties  they  become  very  tame,  and  occasionally 
fall  into  small  talk  in  their  eagerness  to  avoid  tali  ^alk.  It  would  be  better 
for  some  of  them  if  they  had  less  monotony  in  their  religious  news,  and  a 
more  lively  and  widely  Christian  view  of  things  in  general. 

We  have  studied  the  science  of  government  to  very  little  purpo'^c  if  we  do 
not  know  that  the  wholesome  virtues  of  Christian  citizenship,  such  as  the 
sanctity  of  domestic  life,  industry,  integrity,  truthfulness,  purity,  and  the 
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enactment  and  observance  of  just  laws,  are  equally  necessary  for  all  natioiis, 
no  matter  what  their  forms  of  government  may  be.  It  is  the  duty  of  tlif 
Church  newspaper  to  cherish  these  virtues  alike  under  the  Irish  harp,  tlie 
British  ensign,  the  Russian  eagle,  and  last,  not  least,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  Christian  ethics  of  politics  are  the  exclusive  right  of  no 
political  party  or  nation.  They  are  the  common  property  of  all  political 
parties,  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  men. 

The  science  of  political  economy  may  also  be  fairly  sustained  ami 
illustrated  by  the  denominational  journalists  ;  but  against  that  hard  and 
lieartless  school  of  political  economy  which  treats  the  working  classes  as  mere 
machines  it  is  his  duty  to  protest.  Mere  political  economy  can  never  be 
sufficient  for  the  government  of  men,  because  it  has  no  bowels  of  com- 
v.iission.  The  religious  newspaper  must  step  in  here  to  soften  and  sweeten 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  by  the  influence  and  authority  of 
Christianity. 

Surely  the  Churches  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  a  good  family  newspaper 
for  their  average  people — a  paper  which  would  keep  them  fairly  abreast  with 
things  which  they  are  concerned  to  know,  which  would  both  create  and 
satisfy  the  thirst  for  general  knowledge  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  be 
alike  a  guide  to  the  young  and  a  solace  to  the  old. 

What  are  we  to-day  but  a  very  large  gathering  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Methodist  family  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  And  what  will  the  Methodist 
newspapers  already  in  existence  say  in  regard  to  this  great  (Ecumenical  Con- 
ference ?  Surely  they  will  preach  peace,  kindness,  progress,  and  fiaternal 
union. 

Our  separate  histories  have  not  been  without  their  scenes  of  grief  and 
sorrow;  but  God  brings  us  together  in  peace  and  love  to-day,  because  God 
is  greater  than  history ;  and  so  we  all  delight  to  take  the  old  advice  : — 

Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  remember  how  deeply 

To  heaven's  forbearance  we  all  are  in  debt ; 
They  value  God's  infinite  goodness  too  cheaply 

Who  heed  not  the  precept,  forgive  and  forget." 

What  military  commander  could  win  a  victoiy  if,  whenever  he  went  intc 
action,  he  ordered  all  the  wounded  to  be  carried  to  the  front  ?  The  various 
divisions  of  the  Methodist  army  are  congratulating  each  other  that  wounded 
feelings  are  going  to  the  rear.  The  Wesley  banner  waves  over  us  all,  and 
our  denominational  journals  m.ay  well  call  us  to  turn  our  swords  against  tho 
common  foe,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  us  to  form  a  closer  front  to  prevent, 
the  enemy  from  getting  iu  between  the  divisions. 
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Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  D.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church ):  Mr.  President,— 
It  seems  to  me  that  right  in  tlie  line  of  the  papers  that  have  been  read,  the 
Church  generally  labours  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  it  is  in  this,  that 
the  secular  daily  press  of  tlie  day  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  ungodly  men. 
I  speak  especially  of  our  own  country,  America.  No  small  part  of  this 
press  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  despise  the  Gospel  and  defy  God,  and  by 
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their  subtle  inflnenoea  sometimes,  and  by  their  gibes  and  jeors  at  other 
times,  and  by  their  jokes  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  Christinnity  ;it  all 
times,  are  educating  more  people  in  America  than  all  the  pulpits  anilail  the 
Christian  press  put  together.  That  is  my  sentiment,  my  belief,  my  opinion. 
The  daily  press  goes  everywhere.  We  are  asking  constantly,  Flow  cari 
we  reach  the  masses  ?  Infidelity  has  found  out  how — by  the  daily  press. 
The  Christian  family  reads  the  Christian  newspaper  ;  but  all  the  families 
read  the  daily  newspaper.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Churcli,  as  a 
Church,  could,  perhaps,  endow  a  daily  paper  and  put  it  out  as  a  Christian 
religious  paper ;  but,  Mr.  President,  in  this  matter  infidelity  has  siiown 
herself  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  She  has  seized  with  a  bold  and 
reckless  hand  the  reins  of  the  secular  press,  and  is  guiding  it  on  to 
antagonise  the  Gospel  and  ruin  the  world.  Now  what  I  would  pro- 
pose is  this,  that  Christian  men  of  large  wealth  should  quietly— it 
need  not  be  known  or  heralded  to  the  world — take  up  the  idea  men- 
tioned in  the  invited  address.  Let  them  become  proprietors  of  the 
secular  press  :  let  our  men  of  wealth  buy  up  the  Times,  for  instance,  and 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  control  them,  and  let  the  paper  always  condemn 
sin,  and  always  and  everywhere  speak  with  respect  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let  such  a  paper  as 
that  be  established,  not  all  the  time  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  all  tiie  time 
respectful  to  the  Gospel,  all  the  time  condeuming  sin,  and  yet  all  the  time 
the  cheapest  paper  that  people  can  anywhere  procure,  all  the  time  having 
the  most  interesting  and  freshest  news  in  the  world,  and  j'ou  will  couimancl 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  educate  the  masses  as  the  Church  has 
never  dreamed  of  educating  them.  We  have  schools  and  colleges,  and 
'universities,  and  to-day  in  this  line  the  Church  holds  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world,  thank  Cod ;  but  in  the  direction  of  the  press  we  have  lost 
ground,  and  it  is  time  we  studied  this  question,  and  examined  this  ques- 
tion, and  tried  to  see  and  know  if  there  is  not  a  chance  for  us  to  exercise 
more  power  in  it.  We  are  a  providential  people,  from  the  beginning  we 
have  been  a  providential  people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  pro- 
vidential opening,  and  I  would  like  it  to  go  forth  as  the  voice  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  with  no  uncertain  sound,  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  will 
control  and  command,  more  than  we  have  before,  the  dailj'  secular  press  of 
the  world.  In  all  our  great  commercial  centres,  this  is  a  very  important 
matter.  In  our  country  we  have  heard  that  the  Sunday  sermons,  that  is, 
sermons  preached  in  a  Christian  pulpit, are  published  on  Monday  morning; 
but  more  often  sermons  are  published  on  Sunday  morning,  written  by 
some  godless  TJo'iemian  in  his  office,  and  it  is  not  always  the  best  kind  of 
Christian  pabu'im  that  comes  to  Christian  people  under  such  circum- 
stances. Lettht,  Church  wrest  batk  from  infidelity  the  reins  of  the  secular 
press,  and  guide  this  chariot  of  power  along  in  lines  parallel  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men. 

Rev.  BEN.IAMIN  St.  James  Fky,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church) :  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  of  the  endowed  newspaper  has  been  so  completely 
answered  by  Dr.  Gibson,  that  it  need  not  occupy  any  further  time  in  tliis 
discussion.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  scope  of  the  religious  journal  can 
only  be  properly  understood  by  considering  its  audience.  It  is,  as  one  of 
the  speakers  has  said,  a  second  pulpit,  but  it  is  something  more  than  a 
pulpit.  Take,  for  instance,  a  weekly  religious  paper  thiit  has  16,000 
subscribere.  It  goes  into  12,000  homes,  and  has  perhaps  three  readere  in 
each  homo.  These  readers  are  the  editor's  audience.  He  has  the  old 
Christians,  the  old  men  and  old  women  who  cannot  get  to  Church  every 
Sunday  on  account  of  physical  weakness.  The  editor  gets  among  his 
hearers  the  women  in  feeble  health,  the  mother  so  burdened  with  family 
cares  that  she  needs  stay  nway  from  the  sanctuary.     And  he  gets  the 
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cliilflren,  whom  the  minister  especially  desires  among  his  audience,  hut  so 
often  fails  to  secure.  I  am  sure  that  when  you  look  upon  religious 
joiirncalism  from  this  point  of  view  you  will  see  how  important  a  held  the 
editor  has,  and  what  opportunities  for  securing  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
readers.  I  think  that  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  considered  our 
papers  too  much  as  mere  organs  for  the  preachers.  And  we  have  perhaps 
given  too  much  attention  to  agricultural  and  household  departments.  Tin; 
reason  is,  that  our  farmers  who  largely  suppor*'.  our  papers  are  often  unable 
to  take  more  t!ian  one  paper  ;  and  as  we  desire  they  shall  take  ours,  we  aim 
to  supply  in  some  measure  the  need  for  the  secular  journal,  that  it  may  not 
become  a  rival.  But  the  older  religious  journal  should  break  away  from  this 
custom,  and  give  us  the  ideal  religious  weekly  journal.  The  religious  press  is 
wielding  great  power  in  the  Church,  and  exerts  great  spiritual  influence. 
It  is  a  powerful  agency  in  securing  support  for  the  benevolent  activities  of 
tlie  Church,  and  in  this  way  is  building  up  the  kingdom  of  our  Saviour. 
Our  ministers  are  beginning  to  see  this  more  clearly,  and  are  giving  us  a 
more  hearty  support  than  in  tiie  past. 

Mr.  C.  Shaw  (Methodist  New  Connexion)  :  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
speaker  who  has  just  sat  down  that  we  are  a  providential  people.  It 
strikes  me  that  with  respect  to  this  great  question  now  before  us  we  have 
lost  our  providential  guidance.  If  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  living  in  this  day, 
seeing  that  the  newspaper  is  the  great  factor  it  is  in  leavening  our  social 
and  political  life,  I  believe  '':at  his  sagacity  would  have  led  him  to  use  it, 
and  to  use  it  with  much  greater  power  than  it  is  being  used  with  to-day. 
He  would  most  certainly  have  regarded  with  very  serious  concern,  this  great 
power  which  is  now  in  our  midst,  but  in  respect  of  which  we  have  been 
very  indifferent.  In  fact,  sir,  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  hostility  cherished 
againi^t  the  newspaper  for  too  many  years  by  us  as  Methodist  people.  I 
remeinbcr  hearing  a  story — I  cannot  guarantee  its  historical  certainty — of  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  Mr.  McNicoll.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  leaving 
London  by  coach,  before  he  left  he  bought  a  newspaper.  The.  brother  who 
accouii)anied  him  to  the  coach  was  very  much  astonished  that  a  Wesleyan 
minister  should  buy  a  newspaper,  and  he  asked  him  the  reason  for  making 
such  a  questionable  purchase,  when  Mr.  McNicoll,  with  a  great  deal  of 
sagacity  and  reverence,  replied,  that  he  wanted  to  see  what  God  was  doing 
witli  the  world.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  newspaper  of  this  day  is 
most  broadly  revealing  what  God  is  doing  to  tin  world.  It  is  the  news- 
paper that  is  leading  the  thought  of  to-day,  that  will  lead  the  thought  of 
days  to  come ;  and  therefore  we  should  not  hesitate  to  see  it  and  to  seek 
to  control  it,  so  that  we  may  follow  it  in  all  those  large  channels  of  useful- 
ness which  it  is  opening  up  to  us  as  a  Methodist  community.  And  then, 
sir,  the  newspaper  must  be  broadly  in  sympathy  with  every  progressive 
and  every  free  development  of  human  society,  and  we  must  not  stand  aside 
lest  the  newspaper  should  go  too  rapidly  forward.  We  have  heard  de- 
nunciation in  this  Conference  of  the  brutality  of  a  majority.  Sir,  the  news- 
paper will  educate  the  majority  as  against  the  n'iined  tyranny  of  the  few. 
Tile  newspaper  will  contemplate  the  vast  interests  of  the  many,  and  will 
seeiv  to  place  them  on  a  basis  of  righteousness,  on  a  basis  of  freedom,  and 
on  a  basis  of  useful  (K'veh)pment  in  all  directions.  I  hope  therefore,  sir, 
that  with  our  great  power,  coiniuanding,  as  we  believe,  by  our  faith,  the 
power  of  God,  we  shall  bring  this  power  of  God  into  union  with  this 
mightiest  of  human  powers  in  our  midst  to-day;  so  that  our  newspaper 
hteruture  may  be  sanctihed,  and  stand  in  the  van  of  freedom,  and  advocate 
sucli  great  questions  as  that  which  has  been  brought  before  us  in  respect  to 
international  peace.  That  question,  and  other  related  questions,  can  be  best 
explained,  and  best  expounded,  and  best  enforced,  by  a  religious  newspaper. 

Bisuop  J.  P.  THuMi'tiON  (Methodist  Episcopal  Zioa  Churoh)  :  Mr.  Pretti- 
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dent,  I  was  bom  in  "  Virginn,"  and  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  people  who 
are  talking,  as  my  mother  used  to  say  to  me — that  while  others  were  spiuk- 
ing  I  ought  always  to  keep  quiet.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  time,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  twenty  minutes.  I  am  not  very  swift  in  talking.  People 
in  this  country  read  at  lightning  speed.  I  used  to  teach  the  cliildren  to 
count  time — one,  two,  three,  when  I  taught  a  common  school.  I  want  to 
say  to  these  dear  brethren  that  I  am  one  of  the  grandsons  of  our  fiitlicr 
John  Wesley,  born  in  1832,  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  have  remained  in  the 
Church,  thank  God,  with  all  my  imperfections,  from  that  day  until  now.  1 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Winchester,  Viruiiiia 
brought  from  darkness  to  light,  under  Dr.  Slicer's  preaching,  and  I  awdlu' 
to  a  new  life.  I  remained  there  until  I  joined  the  African  MttlioJist 
Episcopal  Zion  Connexion  in  1837,  and  I  have  not  been  out  since.  I 
also  want  to  say,  as  I  said  on  board  the  Citif  of  Berlin,  that  I  was  between 
two  sections,  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  Methodism.  Here  is  the 
North  and  here  is  the  South — what  we  call  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
North,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
broader  spread  of  true  charity  among  all  Methodists  of  all  names.  Next 
I  claim  for  myself  and  my  people  the  right  to  remain  in  the  Connexion 
of  my  choice,  without  angels  or  men  directing  me  to  take  any  partieular 
course,  or  saying  that  we  should  join  this  Church,  or  that  Church  ;  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  or  the  other  Church,  of  our 
choice, 

Tlie  Presidf.nt  :  Will  the  Bishop  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  the 
question  is  "  The  newspaper,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  Cliureli "? 

Bishop  Thompson  :  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at.  Though  we  are 
small,  we  are  not  "  the  least  among  the  thousands  of  Judah."  We  have  a 
paper,  and  are  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it,  in  Concord,  N.  C. ;  we  have  a 
book-room  in  New  York,  and  are  trying  to  make  the  best  fif  it  ;  we  have  it 
located  in  Thompson  Street.  We  had  15,000  members  before  the  war.  It 
pleased  God.  to  emancipate  the  people  in  the  South  ;  we  established  a 
paper  in  Concord,  North  Carolina.  We  started  several ;  three  or  four  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  we  failed,  being  poor,  yet  we  struggled  on  and  paddled 
our  own  canoe.  We  have  been  doing  the  best  we  ';oul(l,  and  now,  sir,  down 
in  the  South  we  are  labouriiig,  and  struggling,  and  toiling.  With  tiie  help 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North  and  South,  we  hope  to  save  our 
people  from  the  Romish  doctrine. 

Key.  a.  C.  Gkobge,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  nm  sorrj' 
that  my  friend  Bishop  Thompson  was  interruf)ted  in  approaching  the  niain 
feature  of  his  speech.  I  knew  that  he  would  get  to  it  after  a  while.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  coloured  man  I  once  met  in  IMissom-i— a  very  bright 
fellow.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  to  read.  He  replied,  "Yes,  sah  ;  I 
mostly  knows  my  letters,  but  I  ain't  learned  their  names  yet."  There  is 
an  initial  stage  of  knowledge  on  tiiis  subject  that  is,  nevertheless,  impor- 
tant. That  bright  man  did  learn  the  names  of  the  letters  afterwards,  and 
became  a  very  useful  man  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  I  want  to 
8tty  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  our  relation  with  the  secular  press.  As  it 
respects  our  Church  newspapers,  I  will,  however,  indulge  in  this  pre- 
liminary remark  :  that  I  think  everything  in  tlie  shape  of  a  tariff  for  any 
purpose,  however  godlj',  should  be  taken  off  from  a  Church  newspaper,  and 
that  the  newspaper  should  be  furnished  to  the  people  at  as  low  a  priee  as 
it  can  be  published  at.  I  am  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  essayist,  that  these  papers  should  be  endowed,  for  I  fear  thatan 
endowed  newspaper  would  be  able  to  "carry  along  a  very  stupid  editor  and 
a  stupid  editorial  management.  Religious  newspapers  increase  their  circu- 
lation, and  year  after  year  are  increasing  their  influence  among  the  people. 
It  is  a  possible  thing,  however,  for  a  secular  newspaper  to  be  made  too 
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good.  If  we  cnrried  out  tlie  idoii  tliot  lias  been  mentioned  witli  regard  to 
tlie  iVc"'  York  Herald  it  would  iiot  In;  tlie  New  York  Herald  long  ;  another 
paper  would  speedily  be'  started  to  fill  the  place  which  it  filled.  A  secular 
daily  journal  must  be  a  newspaper  telling  its  readers  everything  going  on 
in  tills  world- — that  is  its  business — good  or  bad.  Now  we  ought  to  see 
that  such  a  journal  does  tell  its  readers  all  the  good  things  which  are  going 
on  in  the  world.  Let  me  mi.'ntion  an  instance  in  point.  We  had  aSunday- 
Kcliool  Conventi(m,  which  was  narrowly  reported  in  one  of  the  leading 
secular  journals,  and  I  said  to  the  editor,  "  There  was  a  convention  of 
scientists  and  sceptics  a  little  while  ago,  and  you  gave  them  three  columns  to 
our  one."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  served  you  exactly  right.  I  stiirted  with  a 
very  good  report  of  your  convention,  and  I  sent  the  newsboys  to  the  doer 
of  the  hall  to  sell  my  papers,  and  they  sold  about  one  hundred  copies  ;  at 
the  inlidol  convention  we  sold  a  thousand  extra  copies  every  morning." 
Now  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  the  men  who  publish  these  papers  publish 
them  to  make  money  by  them  ;  and  the  very  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
see  that  they  are  bought.  I  do  not  think  that  at  this  time  it  cou'd 
be  regarded  as  a  startling  thing  for  a  minister  to  purchase  a  secular 
newspaper  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  ;  he  must  do  so  if  he  is  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Then  we  ought  to  see  that 
matter  is  furnished  for  the  secular  journals  such  as  we  would  like  to  have 
read  in  our  families.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  exert  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  this  direction.  The  men  who  publish  secular  papers  desire  to 
niiike  good  papers  of  them — acceptable  papers.  1  believe  most  ministers 
like  to  be  told  occasionally,  in  a  quiet,  modest  way,  when  they  preach  good 
seiinons.  I  do.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  so  seldom  happens,  that  I 
appreciate  it  the  more  when  I  do  hear  it.  Well,  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  like  to  know  that  they  print  papers  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
people.  They  like  to  know  that  they  are  welcomed  into  our  families ; 
they  like  to  know  when  they  publish  something  specially  pleasing,  and  we 
should  take  pains  to  let  them  know  it.  I  may  say  that  my  relation  to 
secular  journals  has  always  been  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  never 
manifested  a  willingness  to  work  on  those  papers  for  nothing,  without 
finding  a  ready  place  in  newspaper  type. 

The  Doxology  having  been  sung,  the  President  pronounced  tlie 
Benediction,  and  the  Conference  adjourned. 


In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Half-past  Two 
o'clock.  Dr.  Douglas  presiding.  After  Devotional  Exercise,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Osborn  read  an  essay  on  Methodist  ILjmnology. 

He  said :  My  topic,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  vrould  scarcely  be 
exhausted  in  as  many  hours  as  I  have  minutes  allowed  me.  I  have, 
therefore,  this  advantage,  that  no  one  can  expect  me  to  do  full  justice 
to  it.  I  can  but  skim  the  surface  of  it,  leaving  others  to  explore  the 
length  and  breadth  if  they  should  be  so  disposed.  I  have  another 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  I  have  not  to  speak  of  anything  done  hy 
Methodism,  but  only  of  something  done  for  it.  I  do  not  narrate  any 
accomplished  labour,  or  propound  any  plans  of  new  ^  'ork,  but  simply 
speak  of  a  work  of  God  wrought  for  us ;    a  distin,jui8hing  favour 
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bestowed  on  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  spiritual  Israel  by  Him  who  clocs 
not  need  either  man's  work  or  His  owrf  gifts ;  bo  that  here  there  -ffill 
be  no  temptation  arising  to  praise  ourselves  in  any  degree.  A  famous 
person  is  said  to  have  "written  under  his  own  picture,  •'  Utrecht  planted 
me,  Louvain  watered,  Rome  gave  the  increase,"  and  another  wrote 
under  it  a  second  inscription  "  Here,  then,  God  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
did  nothing."  But  we  should  write  under  the  picture  of  our  great 
lioet-preachers  the  full  apostolic  text ;  and  if  we  say, "  Epworth  planted, 
Oxford  watered,"  we  should  add,  "  and  God  gave  the  increase ;  but 
neither  is  he  that  planleth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God 
that  giveth  the  increase."  Born  in  a  house  full  of  poets ;  well  drilled 
in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Homer ;  then  led  into  the  wildernesses  of  America, 
to  learn  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  many  still  harder  lessons 
concerning  himself,  John  Wesley  was  brought  to  London  to  join  his 
brother  Charles,  who  had  undergone  a  similar  discipline,  and  to  iiud 
the  best  opportunities  of  usefulness  for  both  of  them. 

Little  Britain  has  been  invested  with  a  factitious  interest  by  a  famous 
American  writer.  But  for  me  the  once  obscure  and  dingy  street  has 
become  of  greater  real  interest  than  any  of  the  seven  cities  that  con- 
tended  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer,  or  all  of  them  together. 
For  there  Charles  Wesley  found  peace,  and  the  fountain  of  sacred  song 
within  him  was  unsealed,  to  be  closed  up  no  more  to  all  eternity.  John 
had  long  before  been  a  poet,  and  in  the  preceding  two  years  had  pub- 
lished two  collections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns;  one  in  Charleston  and 
one  in  London.  But  when  he,  too,  had,  three  days  after  his  brotlier, 
tasted  that  the  Lord  was  gracious,  and  entered  into  the  rest  of  faith, 
his  poetry  reflected  the  influence  of  the  new  birth.  Henceforth  the 
two  brothers  co-operated  both  as  authors  or  editors,  and  as  author  and 
editor,  as  they  had  never  done  before;  acting,  whether  singly  or 
together,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  total  number  of  their  poetical 
publications  is  fifty-four,  making  on  an  average  one  every  year  from 
the  time  of  John's  return  to  London  till  his  decease. 

If  the  history  of  Methodism  may  not  be  read  in  these  publications,  it 
may  at  least  be  largely  illustrated  from  them  ;  and  its  character  as  a 
revival  of  experimental  and  practical  godliness  clearly  exliibited  and 
strongly  defended. 

Before  his  conversion  Charles  had  published  nothing ;  and,  though 
John  had  been  six  years  an  author  and  editor,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  composed  any  valuable  hymns.  But  afterwards  ho  wrote 
much,  though  slowly.  His  modesty,  however,  has  made  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  his  productions  from  those  of  his  brother.  He  used  both 
his  own  verses  and  his  brother's  to  confirm  and  illustrate  his  views  at 
every  opportunity,  so  that  some  publications  contained  both  prose  and 
verse.  In  addition  to  their  separate  publications,  hymns  were  added 
at  the  end  of  a  sermon,  a  tract,  a  new  number  of  the  Journal,  an  appeal, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  so  the  battle  of  the  faith  was  fought  with 
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additional  weapons.  His  first  publication,  a  collection  of  Forms  of 
Prayer,  was  reissued  after  his  conversion,  with  hymns  attached.  The 
spirit  of  holy  joy  and  deep  devotion  was  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
following  Morning  Hymn : — 

"Jesus,  Thy  light  again  I  view, 
■[,  Again  Thy  mercy's  beams  I  neet 

And  all  within  me  wal:es  anew 

To  pant  for  Thy  immensity. 
Again  my  thoughts  to  Thee  aspire, 
In  fervent  flames  of  strong  desire. 

•*  But,  oh  !  what  offering  shall  I  give 
To  Thee,  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies? 

My  spirit,  soul,  and  fle^h  receive, 
A  holy,  living  sacrifice. 

Small  as  it  is,  'tis  all  my  store  ; 

More  shouldst  Thou  have  if  I  had  more. 

*  Thou  hast  my  flesh,  thy  hallow'd  shrine, 

Devoted  solely  to  Thy  will  ; 
■    Here  let  Thy  light  for  ever  shine  ; 

This  house  still  let  Thy  presence  fill ; 
O  Source  of  Life — live,  dwell,  and  move 
In  me,  till  all  my  life  be  love  ! 

**0.  never  in  these  veils  of  shame. 
Sad  fruits  of  sin,  my  glorying  be  I 
Clothe  with  salvation,  through  Thy  namei 
My  soul,  and  let  me  put  on  Thee  I 
•    Be  living  faith  my  costly  dress. 
And  my  best  robe  Thy  righteousness. 

•*  Send  down  Thy  likeness  from  above, 
And  let  this  my  adorning  be  ; 
Clothe  me  with  wisdom,  patience,  love. 

With  lowliness  and  purity  ; 
Than  gold  and  pearls  more  precious  far, 
A;id  brighter  than  the  morning  star. 

"Lord,  arm  me  with  Thy  Spirit's  might, 
Since  I  am  call'd  by  Thy  great  name  ) 

In  Thee  let  all  my  tI\oughts  unite. 
Of  all  my  works  be  Thou  the  aim  ; 

Thy  love  attend  me  all  my  days. 

And  my  sole  business  be  Thy  praise  I " 
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The  brothers,  as  they  went  on  writing,  thought  of  nothing  bat 
expressing  their  own  feelings  and  supplying  their  own  wants.  They 
poured  out  their  souls  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  and  sang  not  now  as 
a  task,  but  spontaneously  by  night  and  by  day. 
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They  taught  their  converts  the  same  lesson,  and  singing  became  a 
far  more  general  practice  than  it  had  been.  In  churches  and  ohupels, 
by  the  wayside,  and  in  the  field,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  kitchen,  and  in 
the  parlour,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  men  learned  to  sing.  On  the 
bed  of  death  and  around  it;  and  then,  of  course,  around  the  grave 
they  sang.  These  poet-preachers  and  preacher-poets  supplied  their 
people  with  matter  for  song,  the  sense  of  pardoning  mercy  opened  their 
lips  ;  and  the  priests  being  clothed  with  salvation,  it  was  quite  natural 
and  in  order  that  the  saints  shouted  aloud  for  joy.  It  was  thus  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  St.  Paul  bids  the  Ephesians  to  bo  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  themselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  sing'ng  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts.  St.  Jerome 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  you  could  not  go  into  the  fields  but  you  might 
hear  the  ploughman  at  his  hallelujahs,  the  mower  at  his  hymns,  and 
the  vine-dresser  singing  David's  Psalms.  St.  Chrysostom  pleads  that 
men  should  be  careful  to  teach  their  wives  and  children  to  sing  at  their 
ordinary  work,  and  especially  at  meals,  such  Divine  songs  being  an 
excellent  antidote  against  temptations ;  for  (says  he}  as  "  the  devil  Ih 
never  more  ready  to  ensnare  us  than  at  meals,  either  by  intemperance, 
ease,  or  immoderate  nairth,  therefore,  both  before  and  at  meals,  we 
should  fortify  ourselves  with  psalms ;  nay,  and  when  we  rise  from  the 
table  with  our  wives  and  children,  we  Si\ould  again  sing  hymns  to  God." 
It  was  so  in  Wicklyffe's  days,  whose  dii^ciples  are  said  to  have  been 
called  Lollards,  from  their  constant  singing  It  was  so  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, when,  after  the  first  metrical  psalm  had  been  sung  at  St.  AnthoUn's, 
Watling  Street,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  a  given  day  in 
September,  1559,  the  practice  spread  so  fast  and  so  far  that  Bishop 
Jewell  writes  only  six  months  afterwards,  "  Religion  is  now  somewhat 
more  established  than  it  was.  For  as  soon  as  they  had  once  commenced 
singing  in  public,  in  only  one  little  church  in  London,  immediately  not 
only  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  in  towns  far  distant, 
began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  same  practice.  You  may  now  see 
at  Paul's  Cross  sometimes  six  thousand  persons,  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes,  all  singing  together,  and  praising  God.  This  sadly  annoys  the 
mass  priests  and  the  devil.  For  they  perceive  that  by  these  means 
the  sacred  doctrines  sink  more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  their 
kingdom  is  weakened  and  shaken  at  almost  every  note."  In  these  days 
of  universal  singing  in  churches  as  well  as  in  chapels,  and  when  music 
is  taught  in  almost  every  elementary  school,  we  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  singing  as  an  evangelistic  agency,  or  of  its  power 
as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism.  Then,  to 
sing  out  of  a  place  of  worship  was  an  impropriety,  if  not  an  offence, 
while  within  doors  in  some  places  the  exercise  was  left  to  a  few,  and 
col^y  and  perfunctorily  performed.  But  the  Wesleys  claimed  the  right 
for  all,  and  urged  the  duty  upon  all.  "  Sing  all ;  sing  lustily,  and  with 
a  good  courage,  not  as  if  you  were  either  half  dead  or  half  asleep ;  sing 
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modestly,  do  not  bawl ;  sing  skilfully,  keeping  time  and  tunc ;  sing 
spiritually,  as  if  you  saw  the  Lord  before  you."  Such  were  the  pithy 
advices  of  John  Wesley.  Charles  took  another  line.  He  vindicated 
the  practice  in  the  following  lines,  written,  it  is  said,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  having  been  interrupted  in  preaching  by  the  singing  of  some  sailors, 
to  whom  he  promised  that  if  they  would  listen  to  t)io  sermon,  and  come 
again  nest  day,  he  would  give  them  a  song  to  their  own  Luue  ;— 

"Listed  into  the  cause  of  sin. 

Why  should  a  good  be  evil  ? 
Music,  alas  I  too  long  has  been 

Press 'd  to  obey  the  devil. 
Drunken,  or  lewd,  or  light  the  lay 

Flow'd  to  the  soul's  undoinp, 
Widened  and  strewed  with  flowers  the  way 

Down  to  eternal  ruin. 

"  Who  on  the  part  of  God  will  rise, 

Innocent  sound  recover. 
Fly  on  the  prey  and  take  the  prize, 

I'lunder  the  carnal  lover  : 
Strip  him  of  every  moving  strain, 

Every  melting  measure, 
Music  in  virtue's  cause  retain, 

Rescue  the  holy  pleasure  / 

Come,  let  us  try  if  Jesus's  love" 

Will  not  as  well  inspire  us  : 
This  is  the  theme  of  those  above, 

This  upon  earth  shall  fire  us. 
Saj',  if  your  hearts  are  tuned  to  sin^, 

Is  there  a  subject  greater  ? 
Earmony  all  its  strains  may  bring, 

Jesus's  name  is  sweeter. 

**  Jesus  the  soul  of  music  is  ; 

His  is  the  noblest  passion — 
Jesus's  name  is  life  and  peace, 

Harmony  and  salvation  ; 
Jesus's  name  the  dead  can  raise, 

Show  us  our  sins  forgiven  ; 
Fill  us  with  all  the  life  of  grace. 

Carry  us  up  to  heaven. 

"  Who  hath  a  right  like  us  to  sing, 

Us  whom  His  mercy  raises  / 
Merry  our  hearts,  for  Christ  is  King, 

Cheerful  are  all  our  faces : 
Y/ho  of  liis  love  doth  once  partake 

He  evermore  rejoices  ; 
Melody  with  our  hearts  we  make, 

Melody  with  our  voic^ 
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"  He  that  a  sprinkled  conscience  hath, 

He  that  in  God  is  merry, 
Let  him  sing  psalms,  the  Spirit  soith, 

Joyful  and  never  weary  ; 
Offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise, 

Joyful  and  never  ceaaing  ; 
Spiritual  songs  and  anthems  raise, 

Worship,  and  thanks,  and  blessing. 

"Then  let  us  in  His  praises  join, 

Triumph  in  His  salvation, 
Glory  ascribe  to  love  Divine, 

Worship  and  adoration ; 
Heaven  already  is  begun  ; 

Open'd  in  each  believer  ; 
Only  believe,  and  still  sing  on, 

Heaven  is  ours  for  ever." 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  of  singing,  he  teaches  ns  to  pray 
how  to  sing  rightly,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  To  magnify  Thy  awful  name, 
To  spread  the  honours  of  the  Lamb, 

Let  us  our  voices  raise  ; 
Our  souls'  and  bodies'  powers  unite, 
Regardless  of  our  own  delight, 

And  dead  to  human  praise. 

"  Still  let  us  on  our  guard  be  found, 
And  watch  against  the  power  of  sound 

With  sacred  jealousy; 
Lest  haply  sense  should  damp  our  zeal, 
And  music's  charms  bewitch  and  steal 

Our  hearts  away  from  Thee. 

"  That  hurrying  strife  far  off  remove, 
That  noisy  burst  of  selfish  love, 

Which  swells  the  formal  song ; 
The  joy  from  out  our  hearts  arise, 
And  speak  and  sparkle  in  our  eyes. 

And  vibrate  on  our  tongue. 

"  Thee  let  us  praise,  our  common  Lord, 
And  sweetly  join  with  one  accord 
k  Thy  goodness  to  proclaim  ; 

Jesus,  Thyself  in  us  reveal, 
And  all  our  faculties  shall  feel 
Thy  harmonising  name. 

"With  calmly-reverential  joy, 

O  let  UB  all  our  lives  employ 

In  setting  forth  Thy  love } 
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And  raise  in  death  our  triumph  higher, 
And  sing  with  all  the  heavenly  choir, 
That  endless  song  above  I " 

The  revival  of  Methoilism  might  have  been  expected  to  he  a  revival 
of  singing,  on  the  general  grouudH  of  analogy,  as  it  was  a  revival  of 
religion.  But  the  revival  would  not  have  spread  so  far  or  lasted  so 
loug  if  that  which  was  sung  had  been  of  inferior  quality.  But  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  with  which  God  provided  us 
tbrough  the  Wesleys  were  well  adapted  to  sustain  the  revival  in  per- 
manence. They  laid  a  deep  foundation  in  catholic  doctrine,  and 
CEibodied  saving  truth  in  almost  every  verse.  They  exhibited  Christ 
in  all  His  ofl&ces ;  and  celebrated  His  praise  in  every  department  and 
aspect  of  the  work  of  redemption.  They  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  ever-present  Teacher,  Guide,  and  Life  of  the  Church.  They 
unfolded  and  applied  the  promises,  they  illustrated  the  precepts,  they 
allegorised  the  histories,  and  paraphrased  the  prayers  of  Scripture. 
Tbey  eschewed  matters  of  small  moment,  and  dealt  with  abiding  and 
everlasting  realities.  And  they  did  all  this  in  a  style  worthy  of  their 
Bubjects — grave,  perspicuous,  manly.  The  Wesleys  learned  the  happy 
art  of  being  deep  without  obscurity,  tender  without  feebleness,  and 
bold  without  irreverence.  Their  devotional  language  does  not  suggest 
painful  associations,  or  encourage  unbecoming  familiarities  with  the 
Most  High.  All  states  of  mind,  and  almost  all  exercises  of  mind  are 
portrayed  in  their  pages,  so  that  they  may  be  as  helpful  in  private  as  in 
tbe  assembly.  And  all  truth  being  presented  not  in  an  abstract  form, 
but  in  combination  with  experience,  instruction  and  edification  go 
band  in  hand,  and  the  formulary  of  devotion  becomes  a  vcule  mecuni  of 
instruction.  The  advantage  of  this  method  in  the  case  of  the  unlettered 
is  inestimable,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  for  quickened  a£fections 
lead  to  quickened  perceptions,  and  firmer  retention  of  truth  in  aJl 
classes  of  society. 

So  we  have  sung  on,  we  and  our  fathers,  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years.  But  suppose  we  had  been  confined  to  Watts  and  Doddridge, 
to  Tate  and  Brady,  or,  to  go  farther  back,  to  Patrick  and  Barton,  or, 
farther  back  stUl,  to  Steruhold  and  Hopkins,  where  would  Methodism 
have  been  ?  We  may  imagine — no,  I  think  we  hardly  could  imagine — 
its  existing  and  spreading :  where  should  we  be  ?  I  think  we  should 
bardly  know  ourselves,  without  its  hymns.  God  might  have  con- 
verted the  Wesleys  and  made  them  powerful  preachers,  without 
enduing  them  with  the  gifts  of  song  and  music.  There  have  been 
myriads  of  believers  who  lived  and  died  without  "  Jesn,  lover  of  my 
Boul,"  or  "  Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein ;  "  but  what  should 
wo  have  done  without  them  ?  and  what  should  we  do  now  without 
them  ?  What  should  we  do  at  night  without  "  Safe  in  Thy  arms  I  lay 
me  down  "  ?    What  should  we  do  at  the  class  without  *'  Help  us  to 
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help  each  other,  Lord  "  ?  What  should  wo  do  at  the  sick  bed  witliont 
"Come  on,  my  partners  in  diHtresa"?  What  at  funerals,  witlioiit 
"  Come,  let  uh  join  onr  friends  above,"  and  the  rest  ?  And  liow  sluill 
we  sufficiently  praise  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  those  iuvuluable  liulps 
in  the  way  to  heaven  ? 

Let  us,  then,  hold  fast  to  them,  nnd  not  allow  thom  to  bo  snpcrsoded 
by  inferior  compositions.  Let  us  cultivate  }^ood  taste  by  the  study  of 
good  models,  and  teach  our  children  and  i)eople  everywhere  to  do  so. 
Good  theology,  good  poetry,  good  sense,  and  good  taste  aro  no 
hindrances  to  religion,  as  the  exi)crience  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  has  shown.  Nor  aro  poor  poetry,  doggerel  hymns,  and  wrotolied 
music  at  all  conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Surely  the  futiuo 
is  not  to  be  so  much  worse  than  the  past,  that  those  things  wliich  have 
been  so  great  a  help  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  hindrance. 

Rev.  James  M.  Bucki.kv,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church) :  If  I  had  been 
assigned  an  essay,  I  should  read ;  being  invited  to  make  an  address, 
I  shall  speak,  though  I  shall  lose  the  privilege  of  presenting  many 
pages  of  manuscript  to  the  Publishing  Committee  to  read,  enjoyed  by 
some  of  my  predecessors.  We  are  told  in  the  Now  Testament  that 
after  our  Divine  Lord  established  the  Holj'  Communion,  the  disciples 
sang  a  hymn  and  wont  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  record 
omits  the  hymn ;  tradition  does  not  tell  us  what  it  was ;  fancy  finds 
no  place  for  its  flights.  If  we  had  that  hymn  the  whole  Cliurch 
would  be  liturgical,  for  it  would  be  sung  at  every  communion  service. 
But  we  not  only  know  that  our  Methodist  fathers  sang,  but  we  know 
what  they  sang.  The  best  description  of  Methodist  hymnology  is 
Wesley's  preface  to  the  Hymn-book.  A  recent  writer  has  spoken 
disparagingly  of  that  preface,  calling  it  a  singularly  egotistical  produc- 
tion. Had  he  remembered  that  Mr.  Wesley's  hymns  had  been 
mutilated,  and  the  mutilation  charged  upon  Wesley,  he  would  have 
seen  some  reason  for  it  on  the  occasion  of  a  formal  publication 
of  the  hymn-book.  In  the  introduction  Wesley  says,  •'  They  con- 
tain all  the  important  truths  of  our  most  holy  religion,  M'licthcr 
speculative  or  practical ; "  that  "  this  book  is,  in  effect,  a  little 
body  of  experimental  and  practical  divinity ; "  that  '•  in  these  hymns 
there  is  no  doggerel;  no  botches;  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the 
rhyme ;  no  feeble  expletives.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombn'^t 
that  *'  here  are  no  cant  expressions ;  "  that  there  is  the  s] 
poetry  "  such  as  cannot  be  acquired  by  art  and  labour,  but  must  ne 
gift  of  nature."  Also,  "  that  which  is  of  infinitely  more  moment  tha  i  he 
spirit  of  poetry,"  namely,  "  the  spirit  of  piety  ;  "  and  closes  with  the 
simple  majesty  of  an  apostle  as  follows :  "  When  Poetry  thus  keeps  its 
place  as  the  handmaid  of  Piety,  it  shall  attain,  not  a  poor,  perishable 
wreath,  but  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away."  I  hold  that  those  obser- 
vations, from  the  point  of  view  suggested,  are  abundantly  justified. 
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Tlirro  have  been  poets  in  all  jiRCH-poots  of  j.aturo,  poets  of  humanity, 
and  poets  of  religion.     Poets  of  roliyion  must  sing  of  nature,  for  "  Tho 
heavens  declare  tho  glory  of  God,  and  the  flrraaraont  showoth  His 
handiwork."     They  must  sing  of  hnmnnity,  for  religion  from  its  very 
derivation  imidies  a  man  hound  to  God.     And  the  Christian  poot  must 
sing  of  the  stupendous  facts  of  revelation.    These  are  gf  ncral'y  blondcd, 
but  we  find  that  some  religious  poets  are  rather  poets  of  natiir.',  others 
poets  of  humanity,  and  others  poets  of   spiritual  religion.     The  cir- 
cumstances under  which   Methodism  arose  determined  the  predomi- 
nancy of  the  practical  and  experimental  over  the  doctrinal,  or  rather 
over  the  purely  natural,  (for  they  were  forced  into  doctrinal  discus 
sions  which,  however,  alwnys  presented  them  from  tho  standpoint  of 
Christian  experience),  which  was  characteristic  of  the  entire  hymno- 
iogy.    Now,  a  critical  analysis  of  Methodist  liymnology  shows,  in  tho 
first  place,    that  it  was  deeply  emotional.     Many  of  the   hymns,  as 
illnstratcd  before  ns  this  afternoon,   seem  to  have  been  written   in 
tears,  sometimes  of  love,  and  at  other  times  of  joy  or  sorrow.    Neither 
Jeremiah  nor  David  had  more  pathos    than  Charles  Wesley,  John 
Bakewell,  and  Jolm  Wesley,  especially  in  certain  translations.    James 
Montgomery  may  bo  added,  not  specially  remarkable  for  pathos,  but 
occasionally  pouring  it  forth  as  from  a  full  heart.    In  the  next  place 
tlicy  were  intensely  personal.     That  was  alleged  as  a  great  fault. 
When  it  can  be  proved  that  David  was  not  personal,  that  Paul  and  all 
the  New  Testament  writers  were  not  personal,  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  defend  our  hymns  against  a  charge  which  is  the  crowning 
merit  of  the  hymns  of  Isaao  Watts— tho  only  name  to  be  mentioned 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Charles  Wesley ;  tho  productions  of  the 
best  hyinnists  of  the  middle  ages ;  of  Montgomery,  Thomas  Olivers 
and  of  the  best  writers   of  our  times.      These  hymns,    too,  had   a 
remarkable  blending  of  reverence  and  boldness  not  often  found,  and 
almost  always,  wlien  found,  connected  with  a  substratum  of  belief  in 
Arminian  theology.     Some  of  the  Socinian  hymns  ajjpear  to  be  very 
reverent ;  but  close  inspection  shows  under  them  all  a  tone  of  self- 
assertion,  growing  naturally  out  of  their  whole  scheme  of  religion.    On 
the  other    hand,   the  Calvinistic  hymns  are  so  regardful   of   Divine 
'^overn'  iifcy  as  to  dwarf  and  destroy  them.    Take  the  sublime  hymu 
or '      A'aUfl  :— 


"  Eternal  Power  !  whose  high  abode 
Becomes  the  grandeur  of  a  God." 


How  does  it  end  ? 


"  rfod  is  in  heaven  and  men  below, 
■  <•  nhort  our  tunes,  our  words  be  few  | 
solemn  reverence  checks  our  songs, 
And  praise  sits  silent  on  our  tongues." 
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Compare  with   this    Charles  Wesley's  tyrnn  on  the  satae  subject 
begiuuiug: — 

••  0  Thou,  whom  all  Thy  saintB  adore, 
We  now  with  all  Thy  saintK  agree  | 
We  bow  our  inmost  souls  before 
Thy  glorious,  awful  majesty." 

Now  when  he  says, 

"  Tremble  our  hearts  to  find  Thee  nigh," 
Le  also  says, 

"  To  Thee  our  trembling  hearts  aspire  ;" 

and  then,  having  seen  the  pillar  and  the  flame  of  fro,  he  exclaims : — 

"  Still  let  it  on  the  assemblage  stay, 
And  all  the  house  with  glory  fill ; 
To  Canaan's  bounds  point  out  the  way. 
And  lead  us  to  the  holy  hill." 

He  closes  -with  a  sublime  reference  to  the  heavenly  "  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  the  first-born,"  where  we  are  to  sing  God's  everlasting  love. 
I  ask,  what  feelings  under  those  circumstances  were  engendered  before 
"Mount  Sinai,  which  is  in  Arabia"?  But  Wesley  was  singing  of  the 
innumerable  company  of  the  general  "  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  the 
first-born  ;"  and,  while  he  revered,  he  also  felt  within  him  the  Divine 
aspiration  which  God  had  given  him,  and  dared  to  express  it.  Again, 
these  hymns  were,  many  of  them,  argumentative,  sparks  struck  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle.  The  marvellous  thing  in  Charles  Wesley  is 
that  he  should  turn  from  pathos  that  melted  the  heart  at  once,  to  an 
argumentative  hymn  that  sent  the  "Unitarian  fiend  back  to  his  own 
hell,"  to  a  character  which  showed  that  his  soul  was  at  white  heat. 
Then  these  hymjis  were  wonderfully  exjierimental.  They  were  required 
by  a  new  experience,  and  they  marvellously  expressed  it.  Further- . 
more,  these  hymns  were  introspective — a  very  dangerous  thing.  AVoe 
to  the  man  who  spends  his  time  in  considering  his  own  feelings,  who 
■writes  a  diary,  and  states  that  on  Monday  he  found  himself  intensely 
peevish,  and  on  Tuesday  very  dogged  and  very  obstinate.  He  is  a 
dangerous  man  to  live  with,  and  a  dangerous  man  to  be  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Our  introspective  hymns  began  in  that  way ;  but  how  were 
they  modified  ?  Because  they  appealed  to  common  experience.  When 
a  man  looked  into  his  own  soul  to  see  if  he  could  truthfully  sing  the 
hymns,  he  went  to  the  prayer  B^i  class  meetings  and  found  others 
having  the  same  experience,  and  with  them  singing,  he  was  drawn 
away  from  himself  to  Christ,  the  source  of  '  is  hopes.  These  hymns, 
in  addition  to  the  introspective,  were  Uteral,  as  distinguished  from  being 
truly  figurative.  Some  of  the  hymns  in  Charles  Wesley's  fourteen 
volumes  would  have  done  no  credit  to  the  Methodist  denomination  if 
■we  had  put  them  in  our  books  for  promiscuous  use.  Charles  Wesley 
■was  occasionally  inclined  to  ^<.\  a  little  too  far  in  that  direction — 
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"  Jesu,  lover  of  my  goul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly," 
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is  just  as  far  as  we  can  safely  go.  Read  some  of  the  old  Moravian 
hymns,  and  see  how  much  further  they  can  go.  These  hymns  were 
pervaded  by  a  subtle  yet  self-revealing  unction,  which  gave  them  much 
power.  Lastly,  they  had  strong  common  sense.  If  one  hymn  is  a 
little  mystical,  the  same  author  gave  us  one  to  bring  us  back  into 
active  life — "  Son  of  the  Carpenter,  rsceive,"  for  example.  These  are 
the  characteristics  of  Methodist  hymns.  What  have  they  done  for 
unity  of  doctrine  ?  It  is  still  true  now,  as  Bishop  Simpson  mentioned 
in  his  sermon,'  that  they  have  conserved  vmity  of  doctrine.  Though 
preachers  have  sometimes  gone  a  little  astray,  the  hymns  have  brought 
the  people  back.  Then,  what  have  they  done  for  refinement?  No 
Methodist  can  know  and  love  our  hymns  and  remain  utterly  coarse. 
What  have  they  done  to  give  us  a  forcible  spiritual  vocabulary  ?  That 
many  a  man  who  never  had  a  University  training  speaks  better  than 
some  who  have  had  such  a  training,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  these  hymns  upon  his  style,  to  which  many  here  and  ^  Isewhere  can 
testify.  Then,  what  have  these  hymns  done  to  enkindle,  sustain, 
and  express  emotion  ?  Now,  we  can  see  why  no  great  poets  have 
arisen  in  Methodism  since  its  early  days.  There  be  many  that 
are  called  poets ;  but  no  really  great  poet  has  arisen  to  furnish 
hymns  to  Methodism  subsequent  to  Charles  Wesley  and  his  col- 
leagues. Why  ?  The  whole  field  lias  been  gone  over  by  a  master. 
Many  practical  questions  now  absorb  the  energies  of  the  Church  which 
were  unknown  to  the  fathers.  The  atmosphere  is  less  stimulating, 
as  army  life  is  more  stimulating,  than  the  quiet  pursuits  of  commerce 
and  agriculture,  after  opposing  forces  are  withdrawn.  The  right  to 
exist  in  working  our  own  way  is  granted.  Why  ?  Because  Methodism 
is  not  so  exclusive  nor  so  excluded  as  formerly,  and  assimihitts  the 
p.'owths  from  other  vineyards.  This  shows  what  the  futuie  of 
Methodist  hymnology  will  be.  The  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  and  the 
other  early  Methodist  composers  must  be  the  foundation.  Methodism 
will  go  on  producing  once  in  a  great  while  a  new  hymn,  which  wiU  be 
assimilated,  and  assimilate  hymns  from  other  creeds.  That  is  to  be 
the  future  of  Methodist  by  mnologj',  the  basis  of  which  we  receive  from 
the  fathers,  with  such  additions  froix:  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Are  there  then  no  perils  ?  Surely  there  are.  The  first 
is  choir  singing,  whenever  it  suppress;es  congregational  singing.  The 
next  peril  is  the  substitution  of  doggerel  hymns  in  prayer-meetings  : — 

•'  Oh,  you  must  be  a  lover  of  the  Lord, 
Or  you  wont  go  to  heaven  when  you  die  : " 

—hymns  of  that  class.  Tne  third  and  last  is  the  substitution  of  a 
regular  service  of  hymns  that  do  not  contain  our  distinctive  doctrine, 
nor  describe   our    experience.     Mark  this :    Methodism   dies  when 
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Methodists  do  not  sing;  or,  singing,  do  not  sing  their  doctrine  and 
their  experience. 

Mr.  Macdonald  :  I  rise  to  move  a  resolution,  which  will  be  secnnded 
by  General  Fisk.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  who  have  been  working  upon 
80  many  different  lines,  having  found  at  last  a  common  platform,  mif^ht 
with  great  propriety  find  a  common  hymnal,  but  though  we  sing  the  same 
hymns,  we  have  them  differently  arranged.  I  have  thought  much  upon 
this  subject,  and  longed  for  its  accomplishment,  and  in  speaking  to  a 
Presbyterian  before  I  left  my  own  home,  as  to  my  purpose  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  Conference,  he  said  to  me,  ".Why  not  have  a 
common  hymnal  for  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  whole  world  V"  I 
think  a  common  hymnal  desirable,  so  that  when  brethren  oome  from  this 
side  to  America,  and  when  they  enter  the  churches  in  America,  they  ma}- 
feel  at  least  that  there  is  one  bond  which  binds  them  together,  and  tliat 
when  the  brethren  come  from  America  to  England  they  may  feel  not  only 
that  we  sing  the  same  hymns,  but  we  have  a  book  with  the  same  arraiii^o- 
ment.  Tlie  advantages  in  the  mission-field,  where  tlu-ee  or  four  branches 
of  the  Methodist  Cliurch  are  labouring  side  Ly  side,  in  having  one  conunon 
hymnal  are  so  great  that  I  will  not  take  time  to  refer  to  them.  If  there  Is 
not  some  one  thing  in  -which  we  might  all  agree,  we  who  have  come  from 
such  great  distances,  if  there  is  not  some  one  outgrowth  of  this  great 
fficumenical  Council  which  will  make  us,  to  a  greater  extent  than  wo  have 
ever  been  before,  one,  then  I  think  to  that  extent  this  Council  will  be  a 
failure.  I  want  to  see  something  more  grow  out  of  it  than  the  more 
meeting  together  and  shaking  hands,  or  than  the  production  of  that  volume 
which  I  am  free  to  say,  with  the  many  excellent  papers  that  have  been 
read,  will  make  a  very  handsome  contribution  to  our  literature.  I  want  to 
feel  that  whenever  we  sing  God's  praises,  here  or  anywhere  else,  at  any 
time,  either  at  the  family  altar  or  at  God's  house,  we  may  be  reminded  oi 
this  great  Oecumenical  Council  where  we  have  dwelt  so  lovingly  and 
happily  together.  There  are  objections,  I  know,  on  the  part  of  some; 
one  is,  that  manuals  have  been  recently  issued,  but  all  that  has  been  care- 
fully considered  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  which,  I  trust,  will 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  Conference.  "  Resolved,  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  various 
me(^ting8  of  this  fficumenical  Conference,  is  evidence  of  the  feeling  of 
unity  existing  among  all  branches  of  the  great  Methodist  family,  and,  witii 
a  view  of  «trengthening  this  bond  and  drawing  it  still  more  closely 
together,  this  Coiiference  is  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  by  the  Methodist 
Church  throughout  the  world  of  a  common  hymnal,  would  greatly  tend  to 
secure  this  most  desirable  end,  would  furnish  a  lasting  remembrance  of 
this  happy  gathering,  would  pave  the  way  for  closer  and  more  intimate 
relations,  and  do  this  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  and  furnish  an 
exami)le  well  worthy  of  imitnti(m  by  all  the  Churches.  That  this  resolu- 
tion bo  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  to  report  upon  the  best 
method  of  bringing  it  about,  in  having  it  sul)iriitted  to  the  various 
Ciiurchef<,  and  having  reference  to  the  time  needed  for  the  disposal  of 
hymn-book«,  specially  in  those  Churches  which  have  but  recently  adopted 
revised  hymnals."  The  resolution  will  be  seconded  by  General  Clinton  B. 
Fisk. 

General  0.  B.  Fisk  :  I  understand  that  the  Business  Committee  have 
already  considered  the  subject,  and  will  be  prepared  to  report  in  relation  to 
the  resolutions  that  have  already  been  offered  ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
making  any  speech  on  the  sitbject,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  let  us  all 
stand  up  and  sing,  "Then  let  our  songs  abound." 

The  President  ;  We  will  smg  your  verse  when  we  close  the  sension. 
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ose  the  scnsion. 


The  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  and  will  come  up  in 

due  order. 

Mr.  Macdonald  :  I  have  a  perfect  rij^ht  to  ask  for  the  disposal  of  that 
resolution.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Conference  to  vote  it  down,  let  thciii 
do  so.  If  I  had  thought  that  General  Fisk  was  inimical  to  the  resolution, 
I  would  not  have  asked  him  to  second  it.  I  apprehend  that  the  resolution 
is  perfectly  in  order. 

General  Fisk  :  I  am  not  in  the  slija^htest  degree  inimical  to  it ;  it  has 
my  most  hearty  endorsement,  and  I  look  hopefully  to  a  period  in  the  not 
distant  future  when  we  shall  all  have  one  hynm-book. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  This  resolution  can  only  conif 
here  after  it  has  been  before  the  Business  Committee.  If  it  was  before  us 
at  present  I  should  be  prepared  entirely  to  oppose  it,  but  any  opposition  at 
this  moment  would  be  irregular,  because  the  resolution  must  be  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee. 

Mu.  Macdonald  :  I  understood  that  this  very  important  matter  was 
settled  the  other  day,  and  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  every  one  to  bring 
up  a  resolution  relevant  to  the  subject  before  the  Conference,  and  to  have  it 
disposed  of.  I  should  not  have  attempted  to  have  done  anything  at  all 
tliat  I  knew  to  be  irregular,  I  was  assured  by  a  member  of  the  Business 
Committee  that  that  was  the  case. 

The  President  :  I  understand  that  it  has  been  the  recognised  usage  of 
this  Conferee ^e  that  no  resolution  comes  up  for  discussion  in  open  confer- 
ence until  it  has  gone  through  the  Business  Committee.  Is  the  Chair  riglu 
or  wrong  ? 

Bishop  Peck  then  moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Rev.  Dr.  Crooks  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  There  were  some  re- 
iiiarks  made  this  morning  in  relation  to  the  secular  press,  which,  if  passed 
over  without  comment,  would  put  this  body  in  a  false  position.  My  brother, 
Dr.  Gibson,  as  we  know  in  America,  has  been  lighting  a  desperate  battle 
with  the  secular  press  of  San  Francisco  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  secular  press  of  the  world,  or  even 
of  America,  is  godless  and  unchristian.  It  a}>pears  to  me  only  due  to  our- 
selves that  wo  should  recognise  the  read j' co-operation  given  by  the  secular 
press,  both  in  England  and  America,  to  the  work  oE  religion.  The  secular 
press  is  doing  good  service  for  us  this  very  day  in  publishing  reports,  of 
considerable  fulness,  of  our  proceedings ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  while  the 
conductors  of  the  English  press  are  serving  their  cast(»mers  by  so  doing, 
they  are  likewise  doing  us  a  very  important  service.  I  remember  reading 
some  years  ago  that  the  London  I'uitch — the  humorous  paper  of  England 
—laid  down  as  its  principle,  never  to  be  departed  from,  that  nothing  should 
appear  in  its  pages  which  could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  young  girl. 
I  have  read  that  periodical  often  and  often  during  many  years,  and  I  have 
never  found  u  sentence  that  contravened  that  rule.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  secular  press  of  New  York,  off  and  on,  a  yreat  deal.  I  know  the 
inner  life  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  United  States,  and  I  can  assure 
this  Conference,  the  spirit  of  the  inner  life  of  that  paper  is  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found respect  for  religion  ;  and  the  most  beautiful  lay  sermons,  written  on 
occasions  of  Christian  festivals,  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  I  dare  to  say,  in  testimony  to  the  London  press,  with  which 
I  have  been  familiar  for  maay  years,  that  its  pages,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
are  not  only  pure,  but  exhibit  a  spirit  of  friendliness  to  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  and  especially  to  the  work  of  the  great  Wesleyan  Connexion 
in  this  land.  And  as  to  Harper's  Weekly,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  memory 
uf  him  who  established  that  paper,  and  who  was  one  of  my  personal 
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friends,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  pons  who  now  conduct  it,  who  are  also 
my  friends,  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  morality  and  evangelical  religion,  and  that  it  speaks  to  a  larger  number 
than  probably  any  other  paper  in  the  United  States.  I  say  this,  recognisirif^ 
the  great  work  which  ray  friend  Dr.  Gibson  has  done,  lest  the  failure  of 
any  dissent  from  his  statement  might  seem  to  imply,  that  our  silence  in 
this  Conference  accepted  the  strong  statements  which  he  made  with  regard 
to  the  secular  press. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  j  I  think  that  we  cannot 
better  spend  the  hour  before  us  than  by  talking  together  upon  the  groat 
question  of  the  hymnology  of  our  Churches,  because  we  all  know  that  our 
hymns,  as  they  are  usea  in  church,  and  in  the  class-room,  and  in  the 
family,  do  more  to  teach  certain  Methodist  doctrines,  to  settle  the  more 
subtle  doctrines  of  our  faith  in  the  convictions  and  consciences  of  our 
people,  than  any  other  agency  employed  among  us. 

Bishop  Simpson  :  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  a  very  pleasant  announce- 
ment to  many  of  us  has  reached  us  here,  and  I  slfiould  be  glad  if  Dr. 
Vernon,  of  Italy,  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  statement  to  this 
Conference.     After  that,  perhaps  we  shall  be  prepared  to  sing  one  verse. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Du.  Walden,  to  deviate  from  the  con- 
sideration of  '*  Hymnology  "  to  hear  Dr.  Vernon's  statement. 

Rev.  Dii.  Vehnon  (M.  E.  Church):  Had  I  followed  my  own  inclinations 
I  should,  perhaps,  not  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  body, 
but  some  friends  have  thought  it  of  suffioient  importance  to  be  presented  at 
this  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  morning's  session  I  received  a  tele- 
gram in  Italian.  The  translation  runs  in  thiswise: — *' Christ  glorified  in 
Methodism. — Count  Henry  Campobello,  leaving  the  splendours  of  the 
canonry  of  St.  Peter's,  has  embraced  Evangelical  poverty  with  Christ.  He 
made  a  solemn  profession  of  Evangelical  faith  Wednesday  night,  accepting 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  lur  Church."  I  may  state  that  this  telegram  is 
from  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  Home. 
When  I  received  it,  and  especially  when  I  was  urged  to  speak  of  it  here,  I 
thought  it  might  have  the  aspect  of  a  business  specially  prepared  for  this 
occasion.  It  may  be  of  that  kind,  but  if  so,  it  is  prepared  by  God,  and  not 
by  man.  For  three  years  I  have  had  a  direct  personal  acquaintance  and 
relation  M'ith  this  canon  of  St.  Peter's,  he  having  been  accustomed  to  come 
to  my  house  usually  every  tvt'o  or  three  weeks  at  nine  o'clock,  in  citizen's 
evening  dress,  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  conversation  touching  the 
matters  of  our  holy  religio  i.  Some  months  ago  a  full  decision  was  taken  to 
make  this  step,  and  the  count  set  about  the  measures  necessary  to  complete 
that  step  as  rapidly  as  pos^■.ible  ;  but  in  order  to  shut  every  door  against 
difficulties,  and  prepare  his  "xit  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  would  not  he 
open  to  injurious  attack,  the  matter  lias  been  delayed  until  this  present.  I 
tried  hard  to  secure  this  consummation  previous  to  my  departure,  but  was 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  A  word  of  explanation  in  reference  to  his 
position.  Some  of  our  brethren  may  not  be  aware  of  his  position.  The 
Church  of  St.  Peter's  is  administered  i-  to  its  revenues,  iiiui  as  to  its  services, 
by  a  chapter  composed  of  tiiirty  cano:-  ,  presided  over  by  a  cardinal.  Count 
Campobello  is  one  of  these  tliirty  men.  He  is  a  man  of  about  fcu'ty-sevcn 
years  of  age,  of  vigorous  In  alth,  of  high  cidture,  of  an  excellent  sotinl 
position,  and  I  believe  soundly  converted  to  God  ;  and  is  full  of  zeal  to  go 
forth  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  I 
have  great  faith  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  will  prove  an  instrument 
of  great  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  God  in  Italy. 

Rev.  Db.  Osborn  :  Just  as  a  matter  of  information,  will  that  brother  toll 


us  whnt  is  meant  by  embracing  "  Evangelical  poverty"  ? 

"  Evangelical     is  used 
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as  synonymous  with  "Protestant."  The  word  "  Protestant "  in  that  country 
is  usually  somewhat  avoided,  as  being  open  to  misinterpretation. 

Kev.  Db.  Osborn  :  Was  he  a  monk  before  ? 

Rev.  Du.  Veknon  :  No  ;  he  has  been  a  canon  for  sixteen  yeara. 

Bishop  Peck  :  I  feel  all  the  joy  which  can  be  expressed,  and  deep" 
gratitude  to  God,  and  also  acknowledge  that  it  is  always  proper  to  sing  a 
Doxology  over  anything  that  favours  the  cause  of  Christ  ;  but  I  would 
take  the  liberty  quietly  to  suggest  that  any  extraordinary  demonstration 
which  we  should  make  would  be  in  bad  taste. 

Rev.  H.  J.  PiGGOTi' :  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Vernon  of  the  intention  of 
this  Canon  of  St.  PetcM-'s  to  leave  his  position  and  connect  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  very  much  rejoice  in  hearing  such  a 
statement  from  mj'  brother  and  colleague.  As  to  the  expression  "  Evan- 
gelical poverty,"  I  suppose  it  simply  means  that  he  has  been  receiving  a 
high  stipend  in  his  position  as  canon.  His  income  as  a  canon  has  been 
very  much  higher  than  it  is  likely  he  will  rf^ceive  as  the  Italian  minister  of 
an  Evangelical  Church  in  Italy,  Therefore  he  ia  making  a  sacrifice  of 
worldly  means  in  leaving  his  present  position. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osborn  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Francesco  Sciarelli,  an 
Italian  Methodist  Minister,  and  a  convert  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offering  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Conference  several  important  publications 
in  the  Italian  language,  among  which  was  'a  Life  of  John  Wesley,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Mr.  Le  Lievre,  Dr.  Punshon's  Lecture  on  Wesley,  The 
Discussion  of  the  Question,  "  Whether  St.  Peter  teas  ever  at  Rotne?'^  and 
others,  which  were  gratefully  accepted  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  then  resumed  the  discussion  on  "  Hymnology." 

Rev.  J.  B.  M'Feruin,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  South)  :  I  am 
very  greatly  interested  in  this  discussion.  The  essay  we  all  appreciated;  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Buckley  went  into  many  of  our  hearts.  There  is  no  one  thing 
that  we  ought  to  regard  in  our  devotions  more  than  our  hymns,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  know  that  in  a  great  many  places  our  excellent  hymns  are 
substituted  by  what  I  call  a  very  inferior  poetry,  if  it  be  poetry  at  all.  I 
think  our  religion  is  verj-  much  indicated  by  the  style  and  temper  of  our 
songs.  Dr.  Buckley  spoke  of  one  hymn,  "  Unless  we  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  cannot  go  to  heaven  when  we  die."  I  think  it  fortunate  that  I 
never  committed  many  of  those  doggerels  to  memory.  I  do  not  burden 
my  memory  with  that  class  of  song.  I  much  prefer  our  Wesleyan  hymns. 
I  have  the  honour  of  publishing  the  Methodist  Hymn-book  in  the  Church 
South,  and  I  desire  to  say  in  this  presence,  that  there  i^  no  hymn-book  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Church,  on  this  side  or  the  other  side, 
that  has  more  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  in  it  than  our  Methodist  Hymn- 
book  published  at  Nashville.  We  regard  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  as 
inferior  to  none,  superior  to  all;  and  we  hope  that  nobody  will  cxcli'de 
these  hymns  from  their  worship.  I  do  trust  in  all  our  varieties  of 
Methodism  we  will  uphold  all  our  great  standard  hymns  and  tunes,  and  ro* 
allow  our  hymns  to  be  subverted  or  substituted  by  a  class  of  doggprp' 
hymns,  with  light  music  and  nonsLTise  in  tlieni,  and  which  I  think  intro 
(luce  a  kind  of  religion  that  is  all  ej.hon)eral  in  its  character.  I  hope  we 
will  stick  to  the  Wesleyan  hymns.  That  is  my  doctrine,  and  I  want  to 
bear  my  testimony  in  their  favour.  We  use  them  extensively  in  our  port  of 
Methodism,  and  intend  to  hold  on  to  the  grand  lu-odiictions  of  Methodism. 

Rev.  Db.  Walden  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  sinipiy  wish  to 
state  that,  as  many  on  the  lloor  know,  we  have  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  just  issued  a  new  hj-mn-book,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
way  of  our  joining  at  once  in  another  n'iw  book.  I  trust,  hov  ever,  that 
the  Business  Committee  will  see  their  way  to  bring  forward  a  resolution 
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that  will  commend  this  subjecl  to  the  consideration  of  all  our  donomina- 
tions.  Of  course  we  can  do  nolliing  more  than  that  here.  Then  1  am  also 
anxiouB  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  that  a  comniondutiou  of 
havintj  h  hymnal,  or  an  abridgment,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  sliiill  lio 
used  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  that  should  correspond,  so  far  as  is 
praclicablc.  -vith  the  hymns  of  our  congregationi-.  No  lessons  are  im- 
pressed more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  children  than  those  that  arc  con- 
tained in  the  hymns  sunp;  in  our  Sunday-schools.  Then  I  have  in  my 
own  mind  this  thought,  that  if  we  would  have  the  same  hymns,  as  far  as 
practicable,  used  in  the  Sunday-schools  as  in  our  congregations,  we  would 
be  dealing  in  a  large  measure  with  the  subject  of  congregational  simiim,'. 
When  our  children  in  the  Sunday-school  become  familiar  with  the  evan- 
gelical hypins  which  we  use  in  the  congregation,  they  will  not  only  liuvo 
more  interest  in  being  present  to  take  part  in  the  singing  of  those  hymns, 
but  they  will  swell  the  volume  of  blessed  song  and  praise  in  our  churches. 
I  think,  whilst  we  are  providing  a  hymn-book  for  the  congregation,  we  will 
not  meet  all  the  obligations  upon  Methodism,  unless  we  prepare  a  hjnm- 
book  for  use  in  Sunday-schools. 

Da.  Allison  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada) :  I  observed,  as  all  the  Con- 
ference probably  did,  that  this  afternoon,  after  listening  to  an  essay  upon 
the  subject  of  Methodist  Hyumology,  which  we  all  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  our  lives  to  listen  to,  we  were  permitted  to  hear  a  most 
vigorous  and  heart-stirring  address  upon  the  same  subject  from  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  our  ffietmienical  Methodism,  that  then,  when  all  this  was 
done,  we  stood  upon  our  feet,  and  in  order  that  we  might  express  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  grc  at  gifts  and  blessings  bestojved  upon  us  throiif^h 
Werle.  .n'.;  miisaChurch,wesangaverseof  one  of  Isaac  Watts's  hymns.  Tiiis 
leads  me  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  give  our  considerations  of  these  sul> 
jects  too  much  of  an  ex  parte  character.  I  should  be  sony  if  any  one  in 
this  audience  or  this  congregation  were  led  to  suppose  that  because  it 
pleased  the  Divine  Spirit  to  shed  down  an  unusual  gift  of  poetic  ])o\ver, 
which  they  faithfully  consecrated,  upon  the  Wesleys,  all  the  good  hyums 
that  are  the  possession  of  the  universal  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
were  of  Wesleyan  composition  ;  or,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  sacred 
fountain  of  poetic  inspiration  has  been  definitely  and  permanently  sealed 
up.  Am  I  to  draw  from  these  references  to  doggerel  compositions  that  all 
the  hynms  of  modern  times  are  doggerel  ?  Not  at  all.  Then  let  some  one, 
even  if  it  must  be  myself,  say  out  Itnldly  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  keep  up  a  fresh  supply 
of  hymns,  valuable— invaluable,  I  may  say.  Take  the  hynm  which  Dr.  Kay 
Palmer,  of  New  York,  carried  about  in  his  pocket  for  over  two  years,  and 
then  published  by  accident — 

"  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary," 

and  say  if  there  Avas  not  the  genuine  afflatus  upon  the  author  of  that  hymn 
M-lien  he  wrote  it  ?  These  are  not  corrections  ;  these  are  simply  sujipl yinu' 
hints,  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  inexpedient  should  be  given  to  the  Con- 
ference. There  are  in  our  possession,  for  the  purposes  of  public  wmship 
and  habitual  use  in  our  congregations,  a  large  number  of  valuable  hymns. 
not  of  Wesleyan  authorship.  Take,  if  you  choose,  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hynms  of  Dr.  Watts's  composition,  which  in  the  year  1831,  through  the 
efforts,  I  believe,  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson  and  Dr.  Bunting  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  were  brought  into  the  original  Wesleyan  hymn-book — 
tiie  book  with  which  I  am  familiar — and  see  if  one  or  other  of  them  is  not 
sung  in  almost  every  congregation  ol:  your  Churches.  The  other  hint  is 
simply,  that  good  hymns  are  coming  into  the  Church,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  say,  because  a  hymn  has  not  the  Wesleyan  stamp  upon  it,  it  is  doggerel. 
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The  hymn  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  as  fiue  a  hymn  as  the  Divine  Spirit 
ever  inspired  a  livin;;  man  to  ^rite. 

Rev.  Dk.  Rigq  :  1  believe  that  (he  proposal  is  an  entirely  impracticable 
proposal — that  then;  should  be  one  Methodist  hynmal  for  all  the  Metho- 
dists throughout  the  world.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  undesirable  proposal.  As 
the  language  of  our  own  country  has  accpiired  its  wealth  by  means  of 
provincial  words  and  phrases,  of  words  continually  cast  up,  for  local  or 
provincial  use,  so  our  own  hymn-book,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  is  always 
j^aining  its  wealth  from  sources  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which 
particular  parts  of  the  world  have  again  their  own  particular  sources 
of  i)upi)ly.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  tastes  to  agree  over  the  whole  world- 
There  are  a  great  many  hynms  which  our  friends  in  America  would  not 
iiceopt,  and  we  would  not  part  with  ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  hymns 
which  we  would  not  accept,  and  they  would  not  part  with.  If  the  proposal 
is,  tliut  besides  our  own  books,  there  should  be  another  hymn-book  which 
imiy  be  more  select,  more  choice,  for  such  use  as  Methodists  think  proper  in 
every  jjart  of  the  world,  that  is  quite  another  proposal ;  but  that  is  not  the 
idea.  The  idea  is,  that  we  are  to  have  one  hynui-book  in  all  Methodist  con- 
sregations  throughout  the  world.  But  beautiful  as  that  idea  is — and  I 
sympathise  with  its  beauty — beautiful  as  it  would  be  to  go  every  where  and 
meet  with  it,  I  submit  that  it  would  be  entirely  impracticable. 

Mu.  S.  D.  Waddy  :  One  thing  is  very  much  in  my  heart  in  connection 
with  our  hymns,  wiiich  has  not  been  suflicientl}'  dwelt  upon.  I  mean  their 
invahiable  effect  upon  our  cliildren  for  educational  purpos.es.  I  will  give 
an  illustration.  Early  in  my  life  I  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  revival 
at  the  college  at  Sheflield  during  the  reign  of  my  dear  and  honoured 
father.  Those  of  us  honoured  by  God  to  lead  it  were  immature  Christians 
—we  were  all  young  ;  and  when  the  thing  grew,  as  it  did  very  speedily, 
to  a  size  which  daunted  and  perplexed  us,  I  spoke  to  my  father  and  a£';ed 
hini,  as  the  Governor,  to  come  and  take  the  mastership  and  guidance. 
With  wisdom  which  I  could  not  then  understand,  he  declined.  There 
never  was  a  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  chapel  without  his  being  in  the 
Sallery  watching,  as  I  could  see,  with  trembling  lips  and  moist  eyes ;  but 
lie  said,  "  No  ;  the  ha'nd  of  God  is  in  tliis  thing,  and  those  that  have  begun 
it  liave  been  blessed  by  Him ;  they  have  been  called  to  do  it  and  should 
iro  on  with  it.  The  interference  of  the  Governor  or  masters  would  intro- 
duce coldness  and  formality,  and  would  hinder  the  proper  work."  But  he 
took  care  to  guard  us  from  all  undue  excitement  and  extravagance,  and  kept 
8  wise,  although  an  invisible,  hand  upon  us  all  the  way  tln'ough.  And  it 
was  observed  that  boys  who  had  had  no  religion  and  had  never  professed 
any,  when  they  were  broken  down  and  iiad  found  peace  with  God,  prayed 
almost  immediately,  to  use  the  words  of  my  father,  like  old  and  experienced 
saints.  And  why?  Because  they  had  been  saturated  with  the  Methodist 
catechism  aud  hymns,  and  therefore,  even  when  they  had  not  cared  about 
religion,  they  had  been  getting  j)rovided  with  good  substantial  theology, 
which  was  merely  words  to  them  until  the  Spirit  of  God  touclR'd  their 
hearts,  and  then  it  llowed  out  in  sensible  language  and  sound  theology,  and 
tlioiiglits  borrowed  and  phrases  quoted  from  our  hymns  seemed  to  run  like 
j^oideii  threads  through  every  jjrayer.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  on  earth, 
educationally  speaking — next,  of  course,  to  God's  own  Book — nothing  so 
valuable  to  the  children  of  our  people  as  our  hynm-book.  I  entreat  every 
father  and  mother  throughout  our  Churches  to  teach  their  children  John 
and  Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  not  because  they  are  beautiful,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  save  for  their  educational  influence  spiritually. 

After  the  Benediction  Conference  adjourned,  to  meet  this  evening  in 
Exeter  Hall  to  receive  Deputations  from  other  Churches.  (Report, 
page  G05.) 
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NINTH  DAY,  Friday,  September  IQth. 


President— 'Rey.  William  Arthur,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 


Subject  : 
"HOME     MISSIONS." 


'X'HE  CONFERENCE  was  opened  at  Ten  o'clock,  the  Rev.  C. 
-*-  D.  Ward,  D.D.  (Methodist  New  Connexion),  and  Mil.  J. 
Wood,  LL.B,  (Wesleyan),  conducting  the  Devotional  Service. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee  to  arrange  for  an  appropriate  closing  religious  service  of 
the  Conference,  under  the  direction  of  the  brethren  who  had  presided 
at  the  various  Sessions. 

Seconded  by  Gen.  Fisk,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  the  Business  Committee 
were  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appointing  persons  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  the  letter  received  from  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  moved  that  the  Business  Committee  should 
arrange  for  the  preparation  of  replies  to  each  of  the  communications 
received  from  other  bodies. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  said  it  was  not  the  custom  in  this  country  to  prepare 
written  replies  to  deputations  who  brought  addressee  the  speeches  iiuide 
on  the  occasion  of  their  reception  being  regarded  as  adv>quate_ replies  to  the 
communications. 

Rev.  Dr.  Waldkn  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  custom  obtaining  in 
this  country,  nor  did  he  question  its  propriety,  but  he  thought  that  at  a 
meeting  of  universal  Methodism  they  were  at  libeiiy  to  set  their  own 
precedents  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  that  kind,  and  ho  considered  that  it 
would  be  at  least  fippropriate  that  all  the  conununications  should  rciL'ivo 
written  replies,  in  order  that  in  a  formal  manner  the  voice  of  the  Coufcr- 
ence  might  be  given  to  all  the  bodies  concerned. 
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Dr.  Walden's  motion  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee, 
together  with  that  moved  by  Dr.  George, 

The  other  references  to  the  Business  Committee  compiised 
motions  on  the  subjects  of  Temper.ance  and  Women's  Work. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Secretary) :  I  bring  forward  the  recommendation  of 
the  Business  Committee  concerning  a  common  hymnal — "  The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  resohitions  on  this  subject  be  referred 
to  the  several  Book  Committees  and  the  several  Conferences  of  the 

Churches  represented  in  this  assembly."     I  propose  this. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Barratt  :  I  object  to  that  resolution,  and  flhall  vote  aj;:ainst  it, 
because  it  is  a  mere  shelving  of  the  question.  We  ought  to  suy  one  thing 
or  the  other. 

Rev.  T.  Newton  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  :  I  feci  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  several  denominations  of  this  com. try — and  I  confine  my 
remarks  to  this  country — for  us  to  pass  a  resolution  like  this.  It  would 
unsettle  all  our  people,  and  our  friends  would  begin  to  say,  "If  we  aro 
going  to  have  another  Hymn-book  I  will  make  my  present  ono  do."  The 
sale  of  the  several  Book-rooms  would  be  very  seriously  injured.  Person- 
ally, I  should  like  to  see  one  Hymn-book  in  all  Methodist  chapels  ;  but 
either  let  us  have  something  more  definite  than  tliis  recommendation,  or 
el8t!.  if  I  am  in  order,  I  shall  move  the  order  of  the  day. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson  :  I  wish  to  ask  if  this  motion  maybe  amended.  If 
it  may,  I  would  move,  sir,  that  it  be  added  that  the  authorities  to  which  the 
resolution  is  sent  be  recommended  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make 
arrangements  for  bringing  out  a  Hymn-book. 

A  Delegate:*  I  beg  to  second  that.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  prohibition  and  coercion.  We  should  none  of  us  wish 
to  force  a  Methodist  Hymn-book  on  any  branch  of  the  Methodist  family, 
and  none  of  us  would  wish  to  prohibit  such  a  thing  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  something  if  we  had  a  Hymn-book  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Con- 
ference to  this  purport,  that  they  believe  it  to  be  suitable  for  us  in  the 
pubHc  worship  of  all  Methodist  Churches,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
■""ach  particular  branch  to  adopt  it,  or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  render 
it  necessary.  We  are  not  committed  to  our  own  Hymn-book.  Every 
minister,  whatever  Church  he  belongs  to,  finds  it  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  his  own  spiritual  life  to  go  beyond  his  own  Cliurcb  arrangement 
for  sacred  poetry.  If  it  came  only  to  this,  it  would  be  worth  while  doing 
it.  It  would  be  a  presentment  before  the  universal  family  of  Methodism 
of  a  book  of  poetical  exercises,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  receiA'od  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  the  Methodist  branches  would  make  them  all  the  more 
precious  to  us  ;  and  if  at  any  time  afterwards  any  section  should  need  a 
Hymn-book  they  could  say,  "'  Here  is  one  ready  to  our  hand,  why  not  use 
this  ?  "  It  seems  to.  me  it  would  very  soon  pay  its  way  when  brought  into 
the  market  of  devotional  literature.  The  world  woulfl  saj-,  "The  Metho- 
dists are  united  in  tins  book  as  a  hynm  of  praise  to  the  everlasting  God. 
Let  us  see  if  there  is  anj'thing  ia  it,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  let  ua 
use  it." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson  :  I  want  just  to  say  a  word  that  I  think  might  be 
practical  in  this  matter.  I  think  that  the  various  bodies  to  whom  this  is 
referred  might  very  easily  unite  upon  a  Hymn-book,  and  that  each  deno- 
mination should  have  a  rigfit  to  put  its  own  imprint,  its  own  ritual,  and 

")ook  before  it  is  used.    ' 
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Wes'.ey  sanj^,  and  Tie  old  McthodiHts  sang,  and  that  we  sing  now,  tliat  are 
likely  to  live — not  the  trash — mi)j,ht  bo  gf)t  into  a  book,  ho  tluit  imivursal 
Methodism,  wlierever  it  went,  uiifj;ht  find  the  siuiie  hymnH  tliut  their  fathers 
sang.  The  objection  that  I  find  to  a  revised  Ilyinn-book,  at  least  in  the 
new  country,  is  this,  tiiat  flie  children  growing  up  into  men  have  found 
certain  hymns  under  certain  numbers.  They  like  to  turn  to  tlioso  hyiuus 
when  age  comes  on  them  :  it  brings  back  tlie  memory  of  their  yoiitii  and 
the  days  that  they  sang  the  praist-s  of  God  when  their  hearts  were  young ; 
but  in  a  revised  book  the  hymns  are  put  out  of  their  coiuiections  ;  even 
those  tliat  are  retained  the  old  people  cannot  find  :  it  is  a  new  thing  entirely. 
If  we  are  going  to  keep  separate,  let  us  have  the  right  to  juit  our  own  im- 
print and  our  own  ritual  if  necessary,  and  such  things  as  each  denomiuation 
desires  ;  but  I  do  hope  and  devoutly  pray  that  tlie  time  will  come  when 
Methodism  througiiout  the  earth  shall  bo  one.    The  Saviour  prayed  for  it, 

A  Demcgate  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  proofed  with 
such  a  thing.  Poor  people  had  already  purchased  their' Hynm-books,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  obtain  others. 

Rev.  T.  Nkwton  :  I  move  the  order  of  the  day. 

PiEV.  Dk.  Waui)  :  I  second  it.  We  have  no  authority  whatever  in  this 
matter,  and  if  we  had,  it  would  be  premature  and  impolitic  to  enforce  it. 

Rev.  E.  E,  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  Some  of  us  on  the  Husiness 
Committee  thought  that  a  universal  Hymn-book  is  an  impracticablu  idea. 
I  respect  that  thought.  Otliers  think  that  it  is  a  desirable  object  if  it  could 
possibly  be  obtained  ;  but  we  concluded  that  the  Conference  could  not 
make  any  decision  whatever  in  the  matter.  And,  besides,  hymns  reflect  the 
Christian  character  and  the  Christian  developments  of  particular  Churches. 
There  are  hymns  that  are  composed  in  America  that  could  not  by  any 
possibility  ot  genius  be  written  in  this  country  ;  and  there  are  hynms  in  this 
country  that  no  inspiration  in  America  could  reach  ;  but  America  is  enriched 
by  our  hymnology,  and  we  are  enriched  by  theirs,  and  the  treasury  of 
Christian  song  is  thereby  accumulated  time  after  time  ;  and  many  of  us 
think  that  these  songs,  rising  from  the  inspiration  of  different  Churches, 
would  be  cramped  and  checked  by  a  universal  Ilj-mn-book,  that  is  our  idea  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  be  so  desirable  an  object  that  we  thought 
if  it  could  be  attained  at  all,  it  must  be  by  correspondence  between  the 
several  Conferences  and  Book-rooms  represented  at  this  fficumeuical 
Council.  That  is  the  reason  why  this  resolution  passed  from  the  Business 
Committee  to  the  Conference. 

Rev.  A.  Edwards,  D.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church):  It  is  veiy  desira- 
ble, from  a  poetic  staudiJoint,  to  have  one  Ilymu-book,  but  I  regard  two 
other  propositions  as  just  as  practicable — to  pass  a  resolution  that  all  Me- 
thodist artists  throughout  the  world  should  use  the  same  colours  ;  or,  nearer 
to  the  topic,  that  we,  as  Methodists,  should  have  but  one  book  of  tunes 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  nominate  150,000  Chris- 
tian hymns.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  1,000  hymns  (which 
are  as  many  as  one  book  ought  to  contain)  that  shall  voice  the  praise 
of  Methodists  throughout  the  world  ?  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this.  I  hiul  the 
honour  of  serving  on  the  committee  that  revised  the  recent  new  book  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  perforce  I  had  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion. This  morning  I  cannot  sketch  the  argument,  but  I  feel  I  am  justified 
in  using  the  word— can  I  use  it  sii^cicntly  respectfully? — that  it  is  almost 
an  absurd  proposition.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  original 
proposition  to  have  one  Catechism.  '  Let  that  express  our  oecumenical 
spirit,  and  let  us  have  the  hymns  and  the  tunes  and  the  colour  for  our  artists 
differentiated  in  our  various  hymns.  , 

Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  proceed  to  the  next  business. 
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Mr.  John  Macdonat.d  (Motlin(li.st  Cliurch  of  Canada)  read  an 
essay  on  The  Maintenance  of  Home  M'miom  among  the  most  di graded 
Populations. 

Wlmt  can  be  done  to  bettor  the  conttition  of  the  maRses  of  hnman 
beings  who  crowd  together  in  all  great  centres  of  population,  ignorant, 
iudolcnt,  vicious,  and  degraded  ?  Is  their  condition  hopeless  ?  must 
tlicy  necessarily  continue  to  inhabit  their  loathsome  dwellings,  secure 
their  living  by  lying  and  dishonesty,  be  familiar  only  with  profanity 
ami  impurity,  corrupt  and  corrupting  one  another?  How  sad,  for 
example,  the  sight  which  one  witnesses  at  every  turn  in  this  great 
city  I  Among  a  Pagan  people  we  look  for  ignorance  and  vice  ;  but  here, 
where  God's  temples  rise  in  every  street ;  where  His  Word  is  not  only 
sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  but  freely  given  away  where 
there  is  not  the  ability  to  purchase  it — in  this  city,  where  there  are  so 
many  who  love  and  serve  God,  what  sight  so  sad  as  to  see  in  such  a 
city  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  whom  every  vestige  of  all  that 
is  good  and  holy  and  pure  has  been  effaced,  and  who,  in  this  city  of 
Gospel-light,  seem  to  have  abandoned  all  feelings  of  hope  for  this  \?orld 
and  the  next ;  to  see  multitudes  of  young  lads  already  old  in  crime, 
and  wlio,  unless  relief  come  to  them,  and  come  soon,  will  assuredly 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  class  ?  Sadder  still  to  see  thousands  of 
young  girls,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  drifting  away  to  a 
doom  which  appears  inevitable;  to  see  flocks  of  helpless  children 
glowing  up  to  form  another  generation  of  the  degraded — such  of  tliem, 
at  least,  as  will  survive  the  hunger  and  wretchedness,  the  neglect 
and  cruelty,  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Sights  such  as  these,  without  looldng  into  the  gin-palaces — those 
sinks  of  all  that  is  degrading — the  dark  lanes,  loathsome  alleys,  crowded 
lodging-houses,  where  thieves  and  pickpockets  and  the  vilest  men  and 
women  congregate,  are  enough  to  cause  the  deepest  i^ain  of  heart, 
enough  to  beget  the  most  profound  thankfulness  to  God  that  our  own 
lot  is  so  ditfersnt,  and  enough  to  lead  us  soarchingly  to  ask  ourselves. 
What  have  we  done,  what  do  we  intend  to  do,  to  make  this  wretched- 
ness and  this  sorrow  less?  Can  these  older  and  more  hardened 
men  and  women  be  saved ;  these  young  lads,  oan  they  be  rescued ; 
these  young  girls,  can  they  be  snatched  from  a  life  of  shame  too  sad  to 
contemplate  ;  these  helpless  children,  can  they  be  reached  before  sin, 
with  its  defilement,- has  done  its  work  ;  can  the  bodies  be  saved  as  well 
as  the  souls  ?  A  simple  glance  at  the  report  of  the  London  City 
Mission  will,  perhaps,  furnish  the  best  answer  we  cen  give  to  those 
questions. 

From  it  we  learn  that  during  the  past  year  the  450  missionaries  con- 
nected with  the  London  City  Mission  have  been  the  means  of  sending 
3,5C3  children  to  school ;  of  receiving  2,168  communicants  ;  of  reclaim- 
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ing  2,508  drnnkarda ;  of  reHcuiiif*  500  fallen  women  ;  of  ln(lnciiit<  ■''.710 
to  attend  public  worsbip  ;  liiivii  made  814,880  visits ;  have  distriljuted 
17,5(50  Bibles  and  portions  of  Scripture,  and  4,004,012  tracts.  AH  Huh 
means  so  unicli  which  cannot  be  written  in  any  report ;  words  of  rc^^ret, 
promises  of  reformation,  tears  of  sorrow  for  wrong-doiuj»,  trimnphs 
over  sin,  and  death,  and  the  grave ;  and  yet  when  the  groat  mass  of 
sin  and  wretchedness  is  considered,  what  are  450  missionaries,  and 
what  these  trophies  compared  with  the  numbers  from  which  they  havo 
been  rescued  I 

Wonderful  is  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Five- 
point  Mission  of  New  York.  It  is  said  that  1,000  girls  between  tlic  aj^es 
of  twelve  and  eighteen  can  bo  found  in  the  Water  Street  drinluii^,' 
saloons  of  New  York ;  and,  a  writer  adds,  to  this  same  character  and 
doom  40,000  destitute  and  vagrant  children  are  drifting.  To  roscuo 
them  that  mission  was  founded.  Little  girls  picked  up  in  the  street, 
found  in  the  gutter,  taken  from  dens  of  infamy,  many  of  whom  never 
knew  father  or  mother,  have  found  the  mission  a  home  and  a  resting- 
place.  And  as  far  back  as  18G9,  as  many  as  20,000  had  been  rescued 
from  the  slums  of  that  city,  and  had  found  in  society  places  whicii  they 
have  filled  with  respectability  and  usefulness,  many  of  them  becoming 
workers  among,  and  wondrous  benefactors  of,  the  class  from  which 
they  themselves  were  rescued. 

The  achievements  of  the  shoeblack  societies,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  kindred  associations,  have  put  to  rest  the  question  of  luipcdess- 
ness.  None  are  too  low  to  be  raised,  none  too  abandoned  to  be  hope- 
less; while  the  individual  instances  in  which  those  who  were  once 
neglected  stree^arabs,  vagabonds,  and  iMckjjockets,  become  men  hold- 
ing prominent  and  responsible  positions,  demonstrate  that  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  are  open  to  those  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  degraded,  and  that  if  determined  to  lead  new  lives,  the  past,  however 
dark,  does  not  bar  their  future  advancement.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  during  the  twenty-four  years  in  which  the  street  arabs  have  been 
organised  as  shoeblack  societies  they  had  been  neglected,  what  iiiif^ht 
have  been  ?  It  is  safe  to  state  that  in  one  way  and  another  they  would 
have  stolen  250,000  dollars ;  that  their  imprisonment  would  have  cost 
the  country  at  least  500,000  dollars  more;  that  by  being  imprisoned 
with  veteran  criminals  they  would  have  become  perfected  in  crime,  and 
placed  amid  the  class  to  benefit  which  is  most  difficult.  What  lias 
been  the  result  ?  In  the  prosecution  of  their  daily  labour  during  that 
time  they  have  earned  1,000,000  dollars,  and  by  the  habits  of  thrift 
which  they  have  accjuired,  and  by  the  excellent  and  wholesome  dis- 
cipline under  which  they  have  been  brought,  the  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  a  life  of  respectability  and  usefulness,  and  the  instances  are 
not  few  where  such  results  have  happily  followed. 
.  Many  instances  of  individual  reformation  and  advancement  are 
recorded  in  reports,  while  names  are  wisely  withheld.    "  Not  long 
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flinco,"  Bays  a  Rontloraan  long  connoctod  with  sliooblack  societicB,  "  u 
bantlHomo  man,  faHliiouubly  ArcHHcd,  called  upon  mo  and  said,  '  I  called 

to  SCO  yon,  Kir.     I  was  a  Hhocblack,  now  I  atn  tlio  ajjcnt  of  tho 

Company  in  Now  York.  I  carry  for  thorn  sometimes  as  much  us 
1,000,000  dollars;  my  salary  is  £000  a  year."  "  Wo  read  of  four  young 
men  who,  with  their  wives,  wcro  diniu)^  tofjothor  in  New  York.  One 
of  the  young  men  was  tho  cashier  of  a  leading  New  York  bank,  one  a 
book-keeper  in  a  large  insurance  company,  a  third  confidential  clerk  in 
a  leading  mercantile  hctaso,  the  fourth  a  rising  lawyer— all  had  been 
rescued  from  tho  lowest  slums  of  New  York. 

While  all  this  is  gratifying,  tho  fact  remains  that  tho  dcnao  mass  of 
ignorance  and  vice  never  seems  to  lessen.  A  few  have  been  rescued 
from  tho  outworks,  but  they  have  boon  from  the  outworks  only :  the 
citadel  appears  as  impregnable  as  ever.  Now  and  again,  one  and  iinother 
is  rcHcued  from  tho  terrible  vortex,  and  then  tho  great  wave  rolls  on, 
deeper,  darker,  and  more  angry  than  before.  One  would  have  tliought, 
after  what  had  been  accomplished  in  connection  with  tho  Five- 
point  Mission  in  New  York,  that  the  whole  locality  had  been  redeemed 
from  its  vileness  and  pollution,  and  its  population  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  deserving  and  respected  citizens. 

We  read  in  tho  A\'m>  York  Dail;/  Graphir  of  August  8th  of  tho  present 
year :  "  Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  humanity  in  tho  most  abject  con 
dition  of  midsummer  wretchedness  should  visit  the  New  York  streets 
contiguous  to  the  Old  Fi\e-points  on  a  hot  nijjlit  such  as  we  are  now 
having.  To  remain  in  the  wretched,  dirty,  stifling  tenements  is  im- 
possible, and  the  entire  population  precipitates  itself  on  the  scarcely 
less  dirty  and  almost  equally  uncomfortable  pavement.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  in  all  stages  of  undress,  except  such  as  would  call  for 
police  interference,  and  in  an  indescribable  stage  of  grimness,  spread 
themselves  out  on  the  side-walk,  and  a  pedestrian  has  to  pick  his  steps 
through  them  the  best  way  he  can ; "  and,  after  describing  the  lager 
beer  saloons,  into  which  tliey  find  their  way,  the  writer  adds :  "  Finally 
they  separate  to  their  miserable  abodes,  or  rather  to  the  side-walks  in 
front  of  them,  or  the  roofs  over  them,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  weary 
and  the  worn-out,  until  the  scorching  morning  sun  rouses  them  to 
another  day  of  languid  toil." 

How  is  this  great  wave  of  wretchedness  and  miserj'  to  be  checked, 
and  changed  into  all  that  is  pure,  and  healthful,  and  life-giving  ?  God's 
Word  must  be  in  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  instrument  in 
arresting  the  attention,  awakening  the  conscience,  and  exciting  the 
understanding,  to  the  need  of  salvation.  It  must  be  put  into  the  hands 
or  brought  to  the  homes  of  those  who  need  it,  by  agents  of  unmistakable 
piety,  tact,  and  shrewdness,  by  those  who  not  only  are  bringers  of  the 
Word,  but  lovers  of  the  Word,  not  only  readers  of  the  Word,  but  those 
who  have  its  truths  treasured  in  their  memories  and  in  their  hearts. 
It  is  but  a  waste  of  time  to  employ  any  one  in  this  work  who  does  not 
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love  it  for  its  own  sake,  who  has  not  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
who  has  not  a  love  for  the  souls  of  men.  Herein  Ues  the  whole  ground- 
work  of  the  system : — 

"  The  love  of  Christ  doth  me  constrain 
To  seek  the  wandering  souls  of  men ; 
With  cries,  entreaties,  tears,  to  save, 
To  snatch  them  from  the  gaping  grave." 

To-day,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  *'  the  harvest  trnly  ia  plenteous,  the 
labourers  are  few."  Takin<»,  by  way  of  illustration,  this  great  city, 
cnntaininfT  probably  over  4,000,000,  and  adding  to  its  population  some 
90,000  souls  a  year,  it  has,  in  connection  with  the  London  City  ^Mission, 
450  missionaries.  But  when  the  masses  among  whom  they  labour  are 
considered,  may  it  not  be  appropriately  asked.  What  are  they  among 
so  many  ?  TjT)on  this  point  the  Lord  Mayor,  while  presiding  recently 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  asked,  "  What  are  450  missionaries  for  this  great 
met:ropoiis?''  and  at  the  same  meeting  Lord  Shaftesbury  stated  that 
1,000  would  not  be  one  too  many.  If  we  rightly  estimate  the  results 
sure  to  follow  the  faithful  efforts  of  every  devoted  worker  in  tiiis  field, 
then  we  May  safely  conclude  that  in  this  wide  world  there  i.-i  not  one 
more  full  of  promise.  Amid  the  better  classes  of  society,  how  rarely 
do  we  hear  of  men  and  women  evincing  anxiety  about  their  souls  ! 

Among  the  neglected  portion  of  the  population  how  different  I  Cast 
out,  as  it  were,  from  their  birth,  cut  off  from  society,  regarded  as 
loathnome  and  vile,  their  dwellings  shunned  as  pest-houses  ;  aeons- 
tom.ed  to  look  upon  God,  when  they  think  upon  Him  at  all,  as  One 
whose  ways  are  unequal ;  when  they  see  their  hovels  visited  by  some 
earne>t,  loving  Christian,  when  with  their  keen  perception  they 
discover  not  that  patronising  spirit  which  they  abhor,  not  that  spirit 
of  curiosity  which  they  resent,  but  a  gentleness  and  a  love  which  first 
astonishes  and  then  arrests  them ;  when  they  realise  that,  cut  off  as 
they  had  supposed  themselves  to  be,  not  from  man  and  tlie  world 
only,  but  from  God  and  heaven ;  when  they  hear  words  of  tenderness 
which  they  cannot  mistake,  see  a  sympathy  manifested  for  ;liciu  and 
an  interest  taken  in  them  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers, 
and  discover  that  the  visitor  is  but  bearing  to  them  the  message  of  Him 
who  "  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ; "  wlien  they 
begin  to  realise  not  only  that  man  loves  them,  but  that  God  loves 
them — better  still,  that  Christ  died  for  them ;  what  a  new  world 
dawns  upon  them  I  how  with  new  eyes  and  new  ears  they  resolve  to 
seek  new  hearts,  to  give  themselves  body  and  soul  to  Christ !  Ami 
then  what  new  joys  are  awakened  :  not  only  in  those  who  have  been 
thus  rescued  from  their  defilement,  not  only  in  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  leading  them  to  Christ,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
11  n gels  over  every  such  sinner  who  repeutcth. 

Joek  Hall,  tho  nc'er-do-weol,  whoso  story  i:?  so  tonchingly  told  ty 
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Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  is  but  a  type  of  many  a  tramp  who  has  been 
arrested  by  words  of  tenderness  from  some  kindred  Hpirit  to  Andrew 
Mercer,  aud  found  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  read  to  them  by  some 
sympathetic  John  Si)ence,  the  means  by  which  they  were  led  to  Clirist. 
Many  a  one  as  degraded  as  the  pitman,  when  the  amazing  condescen- 
sion of  Clirist  became  something  to  him  whic^-  he  could  comprehend, 
lias  said  in  his  simple  but  expressive  words — 

"It  was  not  that  I  might  spend  my  life  jnst  as  my  life's  been  spent 
That  lie  brought  me  so  near  to  His  mighty  cross,  and  taught  me  whnt  it 

meant ; 
He  doesn't  need  me  to  die  for  Him.     He  only  asks  me  to  live  ; 
There's  nothing  of  mine  that  He  wants  but  my  heart,  and  it's  all  that  I'  e 

got  to  give." 

How  wonderful  are  the  facilitns  possessed  by  the  worker  of  to-day 
in  carrying  on  his  work,  compared  with  those  of  the  worker  of  fifty 
years  ago!  What  thoughtful  and  earnest  workers  have  suggested, 
earnest  and  loving  Christians  have  supplied.  What  a  wealth  of  con- 
secrated labour  is  put  forth  to-day,  in  discovering  new  methods  of 
benefiting  those  who  do  so  little  to  benefit  themselves  I  How  brain, 
and  hands,  and  hearts,  and  willing  feet,  are  working  to  help  the  helpless ! 
How  painter  and  poet,  gentle  women  and  Sunday-school  children,  how 
large-hearted,  whole-souled  men  and  women  in  vast  numbers  through- 
out Gln-istendom,  think,  and  speak,  and  work,  and  pray,  for  the 
elevation  and  salvation  of  their  poor  outcast  brethren  I  Plow  the 
illustrated  literature  of  the  present  day,  not  only  such  works  as  the 
Brithh  Workman,  Cottager  and  Arfinait,  Band  of  Hope,  and  similar  publi- 
cations, but  how  the  very  leaflets  are  not  only  works  of  art,  but 
treasuries  of  golden  thoughts  I  How  even  the  loom,  the  forest,  and  the 
mine,  in  useful,  attractive,  and  inexpensive  iiroducts,  become  helps  to 
pave  the  way  to  dwellings  hitherto  difficult  of  access  I  How  the  gold 
aud  the  silver,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  flowers  of  the  field  and 
the  flowers  of  the  garden,  become  aids  to  the  agent,  enabling  him  by 
new  avenues  to  find  his  way  to  homes,  and  to  the  hearts  of  tliose  who 
dwell  in  them,  filling  with  light  and  cheerfulness  dwellings  hitherto 
dark  and  forbidding ;  doing  this  in  that  nice  way  known  only  to  those 
tauglit  by  Cod's  Spirit;  doing  this  so  that  self-reliance  is  awakened  and 
developed,  not  destroyed  ;  in  such  a  way  that  cleanliness  is  seen  taking 
the  place  of  loathsomeness,  gentleness  that  of  harshness,  reverence 
that  1)1'  profanity  ;  to  see  tliosc  who  had  been  strangers  to  God  and 
lieavcii  become  readers  of  His  Word,  attenders  upon  His  house, 
( lotlicd  and  in  their  right  mind,  sitting,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  ! 

Forty  years  ago  an  English  statesman  (Sir  George  Grey),  during 
the  period  of  the  Chartist  riots,  said  that  to  the  operations  cf  the 
London  City  Mission  were  due  "  the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  tlie  safety 
of  this  metropolis."     If  that  could  be  yaid  then,  what  might  be  said 
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to-clay?  Tf  the  little  leaven  of  those  days  had  prodnccd  results 
which  warranted  such  an  expression  from  such  a  speaker,  what  mi"lit 
be  said  if  the  leaven  of  the  Kingdom  were  to-day  working  upon  tlio 
entire  degraded  population  of  this  metropolis,  working  amoni,'  tbem 
until  the  whole  was  leavened  ?  Is  this  too  much  to  look  for,  to  pray 
for,  to  labour  for  ?  Wlion  will  it  be,  how  soon  will  it  be  accomplishetl  ? 
Never  was  there  a  pcrio.l  in  the  world's  history  when  it  teemed  with 
wealth  as  it  does  to-day;  never  a  iicriod  when  so  much  of  tins 
wealth  was  possessed  by  God's  people ;  when  there  M'as  so  great  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  employ  their  wealth  in  God's 
service ;  when  there  were  so  many  willing  to  labour  for  their  fellow- 
men.  Why,  then,  is  not  the  work  accomplished  ?  When  will  wo 
witness  on  the  part  of  the  degraded  a  mighty  turning  towards  God, 
not  by  tens  or  hundreds  merely,  but  by  thousands,  so  that  whole 
districts,  where  noM'  are  heard  only  sounds  of  blasphemy,  may  resound 
with  the  praises  of  the  living  God  ?  Not  until  the  Church  as  a  whole 
is  thoroughly  alive,  not  until  the  sectional  differences  which  divide  and 
estrange  Christians  are  broken  down,  not  until  the  class  sought  to  be 
benefited  fully  realise  th.at  Ohristiaus  are  terribly  in  earnest  in 
reference  to  their  welfare,  and  that  Jiey  mean  work  and  not  talk; 
that  their  reliance  is  in  C'rod's  power,  and  not  in  man's  arm.  If  there 
is  one  field  in  this  world  where  more  than  any  other  such  efforts  aro 
needed,  that  field  is  the  one  found  in  this  great  citj'.  Here  Ine 
deepest  degradation,  here  amide  ability  to  meet  it  in  means  and 
workers. 

Let  but  the  spirit  which  inlhienced  the  movement  recently  put  forth 
in  this  city,  which  led  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  to 
observe  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  as  an  open-air  mission  day ;  let  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  entire  Church  in  carrying  on  this  great  work, 
showing  to  those  whom  they  seek  to  benefit,  that  whatever  differences 
exist  among  them  which  keep  them  apart,  that  in  the  great  work  of 
seeking  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  outcast  and  degraded  chikben 
of  men,  they  are  all  one ;  let  tiie  Church  unite  in  sending  into  this 
field  without  loss  of  time  a  greatly  increased  staff  of  workers;  men 
await  but  the  application  to  supply  you  with  the  means. 

Better  still,  let  every  Christian  man  and  woman  in  this  great  city 
become  a  worker,  not  offering  words  merely,  not  simply  reminding  the 
degraded  of  their  condition,  not  merely  offering  Christ  to  them  as  their 
Saviour  when  the  only  feelings  of  which  they  are  conscious  tare  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  only  shelter  which  awaits  them  for  the 
night,  the  canojjy  of  heaven.  Let  such  workers  cheerfully  minister  to 
them  of  their  substance,  giving  if  it  be  but  a  tithe  of  what  they  daily 
spend  upon  superfluities,  realising  that  the  poor  ijerishing  body  needs 
help  as  well  as  the  soul.  Let  the  Christian  women  of  this  metropolis 
take  their  poor  fallen  sisters  by  the  hand,  many  of  whom  arc  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  many  of  whom  abhor  the  life,  the  sad  life 
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into  wliicli  tliey  have  drifted,  not  passing  them  by  as  though  Goci  had 
forsiikun  them,  but  romcniberiug  the  words  of  Him  who  said  to  an 
erring  one,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more ;" 
tbeu,  indeed,  will  results  follow  such  as  never  have  been  witnessed  in 
this  great  metropolis ;  and  the  glad  tidings  will  be  wafted  to  every 
quarter,  ;  '.  d  men  and  women  everywhere  will  be  led  to  labour  as  they 
have  never  uoue  before  for  those  that  arc  outcast  and  degraded. 

"  In  the  long  run  all  love  is  paid  hy  love, 
Though  undervalued  by  the  hearts  of  earth  : 
The  Great  Eternal  Government  above 
Keeps  strict  account,  and  will  redeem  its  work. 
Give  thy  love  freely,  do  not  count  the  cost, 
So  beautiful  a  thing  was  never  lost 
In  the  long  run." 


I 
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Rev.  H.  Gilmore  (Primitive  ^lothodist),  in  delivering  the  invited  address 
on  the  same  subject,  said  ;  I  wi-.li  this  subject  had  been  brought  befon'  us 
in  some  other  form  than  that  in  which  the  proposition  given  in  the  paper 
introduces  it  ;  for  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  as  it  is  here  stated  it  is 
upablc  of  an  interpretation  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  we 
rccogui.io  ^l:"  vicious  class  distinctions  which  obtain  in  English  society, 
■md  w.;'(.'})  ■it'-7  certainly  the  most  marked  expression  of  the  worldly  si)irit, 
and  in  airecu  antagonism  to  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  our  Lord  .Jesus 
Christ.  I  know,  however,  tliat  no  such  tiling  was  intended  ;  and  if  I  might 
venture  to  express  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  this  Conference,  I  would 
say  that  we  know  of  no  class  distinction  ;  that  we  regard  men  irrespective 
of  their  circumstances,  their  nationality,  or  colour,  as  brethren.  Taking 
tiie  proposition,  as  it  is  here  stated,  I  ask  myself,  Who  are  "  tiie  most 
degraded  populations,"  and  where  are  we  to  find  them  ?  In  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  tost  degraded,  I  presume  one 
should  not  be  guided  exclusively  by  the  mere  etymology  of  words.  We 
are  here  using  the  terms  in  a  larger  sense  than  perhaps  their  strict  etymology 
would  allow.  We  are  taking  into  consideration  the  moral  element,  the 
personal  and  responsible  element ;  and  therefore  I  would  say  that  the 
most  degraded  are  those  who,  possessing  the  most  favourab'e  circum- 
stances, are  nevertheless  in  the  greatest  subjection  to  the  lower  impulses 
i)f  their  nature.  Well,  then,  witli  that  definition,  when  I  ask  myself  who 
are  the  most  degraded  populations,  I  would  answer  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  that  they  are  the  wealthy  classes,  who,  not  having  the  stimulus 
of  uecessity  upon  them,  are  often  indolent,  self-indulgent,  and  sensual. 
But  I  expect  that  is  not  the  interpretation  I  am  expected  to  give,  as  I 
find  that  you  have  to  discuss  afterwards  the  best  metliods  of  reaching  the 
wealthy  who  are  not  converted,  imd  therefore  I  assume  that  the  intn^rpre- 
tatiou  I  am  expected  to  give  is,  that  the  most  degraded,  the  greatest 
number  of  them,  are  to  be  found  among  the  common  people.  Well,  that 
is  true,  because  proportionately  there  are  more  of  the  common  people  than 
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of  the  wealthy  clasaes.  And,  sir,  tliore  is  certainly  deep  degradation 
among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  I  have  heard  the  statistics 
read  out  here,  and  the  hopeful  statements  made  concerning  the  recovery  of 
the  world  ;  but  while  I  heard  those  statistics  and  those  statements  my 
heart  was  sick,  for  I  was  thinking  of  that  great  world  lying  all  round  us  in 
the  deepest  darkness  and  degradation.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  this  large  city  ;  the  life  to  which  the  bulk  of  them  are 
doomed,  and  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  say  many  of  them  doom  tlicni- 
selves.  That  life  is  one  of  hardship  and  of  the  deepest  degradation.  Tiicy 
are  almost  in  the  first  stage  of  iuiman  development,  and  are  detenuined 
almost  exclusively  by  passional  impulses.  There  are  very  few  of.  tliem 
that  are  conscious  of  any  higher  constraint  than  that  which  arises  from 
their  passional  nature  ;  "  What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  and  where- 
withal shall  I  be  clothed  ?"  being  the  principal  motives  controlling  thuir 
activity.  Oh,  sir,  i£  the  Church  of  Christ  would  open  her  eyes  and  loolj 
around  her,  and  see  the  state  of  the  populations  that  are  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  she  would  surely  be  constrained  with  joyf ulness  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  save  them,  as  her  Master  did.  Well,  then,  I  am  to  speak  of  the 
degraded  populations  among  the  common  people.  We  begin  with  this 
assumption,  that  nothing  will  effectually  regenerate  and  elevate  them  Init 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chr'st.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  that  point. 
We  are  in  perfect  sympatliy  with  every  agency  that  is  employed  in  any 
way  to  help  them.  It  would  not  be  parliamentary,  I  suppose,  to  refer  to 
debates  that  have  taken  place  in  this  house  on  previous  days ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  that  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  sentiment  that  was  expressed  here,  that  to  educate  the  peo])lo 
apart  from  what  is  denominated  Christian  instruction  is  not  to  liencfit 
them.  I  am  in  sjnnpathy  with  every  effort  put  forth  to  call  into  activity 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  of  men  ;  still  I  will  assert  confidently 
that  nothing  will  effectually  regenerate  the  degraded  populations  but  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  it  there  is  the  presentation  of  the 
highest  ideal ;  there  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  strongest  constraints ; 
and  there  is  supplied  to  them  through  the  mercy  of  God  the  greatest 
amount  of  moral  power.  Now,  the  question  is  how  to  bring  this  Gospel  to 
bear  upon  these  degraded  populations  ;  and  I  will  state  at  once  that  1  have 
no  one  method  to  put  forward  as  the  only  method  that  ought  to  be 
employed.  There  are  various  methods  employed,  all  of  them  good  in  as 
far  as  they  are  used  in  the  right  spirit.  One  method  may  be  suited  to  one 
place  at  one  time,  that  is  not  suited  to  another  place  or  another  time. 
The  matter  of  method  or  organisation  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  ;  ami 
I  hold  that  Churches  ought  to  be  left  free  to  use  all  methods  that  are  in 
their  judgment  expedient.  That  which  is  of  supreme  importance  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we  enter  upon  this  work.  If  we  enter  upon  it  in  a  coW, 
formal,  perfunctory  spirit,  we  shall  fail,  as  we  deserve  to  fail,  no  mutter 
how  perfect  our  machinery  may  be  ;  but  if  we  enter  upon  it  in  the  larirc, 
loving,  human  spirit  of  Christ,  identifying  ourselves  with  the  peiiiK'  we 
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geek  to  serve,  sympathising  with  their  social  and  political  aspirations,  and 
rendering  to  them  true  brotherlj^  helpfulness,  then  we  will  succeed,  no 
matter  how  imperfect  our  machinery.  To  be  possessed  and  moved  by  the 
piissionate  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  I  hold  to  be  the 
supreme  matter  of  concern  In  home  mission  work.  I  ought  to  state  reasons 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  work.  I  would  urge  the  pressing  need  every- 
wliere  present,  the  danger  not  imly  to  the  individual  l)ut  to  society  and  the 
Cimrch,  and  especially  the  urgent  coinmand  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

Eev.  Eras.mus  Q.  Fuller,  D.  D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  will 
guy  a  few  words  in  regard  to  home  miss^ionary  work  auioug  the  puople  of 
colour  in  our  country.  It  is  not  needful  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  things 
existing  in  our  land  before  the  late  dreadful  war  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
at  the  close  of  that  struggle  we  found  upon  our  hands  a  vast  population  in 
want,  without  education,  without  help,  without  land,  without  anything  save 
tlieir  hands  and  their  freedom.  What  was  to  be  done  witli  those 
people  was  a  very  great  question.  The  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
provide  for  them  ;  the  several  States  in  which  thej'  had  resided  had  been 
overrun  with  armies,  and  were  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  thus  thrown 
upon  them.  But  through  home  missionary  eH'ort  on  the  part  of  the 
Churches  of  our  country  a  most  wonderful  work  has  been  accomplished 
among  that  people.  I  might  speak  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  in 
particular,  but  that  would  hardly  be  in  line  with  the  thoughts  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  occun-ed  in  this  assembly.  I  will  aggregate  in  a  few 
words  as  well  as  I  can  the  efforts  of  Methodism  as  a  whole.  North  and  South, 
in  tiiis  great  home  missionary  movement.  Our  own  Church  was  not  slow 
to  enter  that  held,  and  other  Cluirehes  have  stood  beside  us  during  these 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  about  200,000  Methodist  eom- 
munioants  among  the  people  of  colour  ;  now  there  are  more  than  700,000 
of  them.  This  is  so  large  a  figure  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  indicate  the 
Clinrches  where  they  are  found.  The  '200,000  Methodists  among  the 
coloured  people  before  the  war  were  almost  wholly  in  the  Soutliern  Me- 
thodist Church,  but  it  was  natiu'al  to  exj  ect  that  many  of  them  should  drift 
away,  in  the  new  order  of  things.  They  still  have  in  the  Coloiu'ed  Methodist 
Church,  however,  more  tlian  100,000  communicants  ;  our  own  Church  has 
20U,000 ;  the  African  Methodist  Church  has  more  than  200,000  ;  and  the 
Zion  Church  has  200,000  more,  or  nearly  ;  so  that  to-day  there  ai<:>  more 
than  iialf  a  million  more  Methodist  conuuunicants  among  that  people  than 
before  the  war.  This  work  has  been  brought  about  by  direct  Christian 
effort,  and  through  means  of  our  home  iriission-i,  almost  entirely.  We  sent 
into  tliat  Held,  ministers  and  teachers,  supported  bj'  our  Home  Missionary 
P'und  — not  distinguished  from  our  Foroiiiu,  but  used  in  that  direction — and 
the  African  Church  and  tin.'  Zion  Chiu'ch  also  W(  nt  into  that  lield  imme- 
diately, in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  purpose.  T  wish  to  call  your 
attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  improvement  in  intelligence  and  in  Chris- 
tian character  has  been  quite  as  marked  as  the  increase  in  the  numbers  in 
the  Church. 

Rev.  Gkouge  Bowden  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  Tn  this  discussion  I  trust 
we  shall  not  forget  that  every  Methodist  man  or  «conan  siiould  be  a  home 
missionary,  and  every  several  eliureh  slmidd  be  a  home  mis-;ioiinrv  agency. 
The  possibilities  of  Clu-istiiiinv  in  the  ca>e  of  a  single  oniuu  are  well 
illustrated  in  that  «>f  Mury  Maearthy.  a  noble  Irishwoman.  She  was  the 
daugliter  of  an  Irish  l'apif,(.  who  u«ed  to  iuirungue  mobs  in  Hyde  Park 
iie;ain8t  the  British  Government.  She  was  a  woman  with  a  frail  body. 
Her  time  for  work  during  thirty  yemn  Wi*  before  <  ight  id  the  morninjj  and 
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after  eij^Tit  in  the  cv(^nirif!;  ;  in  the  interval  she  was  occnpio(!  aa  the  fore- 
woman in  II  frinj^C!  nianuractory  in  tiie  ii'lii'liljouriiood  of  tliis  chapel.  In 
this  clia|)ul  she  was  converted.  Shu  loved  the  degraded  population  arnnml 
her,  and  worked  among  costermongers,  fallen  women,  thieves,  and  tin; 
lowest  of  the  London  poor.  In  her  life  she  was  the  means  of  loadinj:  ti) 
Jesus  and  guiding  safely  to  mature  Christian  life  some  700  ]iersons.  This 
could  he  done,  was  done,  by  one  Christian  woman  while  continuing  at  her 
common  toil. 

Rev.  Du.  Henry  Pope  (iti'etho.list  Church  of  Canada)  :  I  am  the  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Pope,  who  G5  years  ago  was  ordained  within  the'se  liailowed 
walls,  and  a  few  year.s  since  "  his  body  with  his  charge  laid  down,  and 
ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live,"  in  the'  89th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  i'l  kli 
of  his  ministry.  I  mention  this  fact  in  order  to  secure  for  his  name  iwin- 
ourablc  embalmment  in  the  written  records  of  this  grand  Convention  of  that 
Methodist  Church  which  he  served  so  faitiifully  and  loved  so  well.  As  his 
son  in  the  faith,  and  successor  in  tiiis  holy  ministry,  it  has  been  a  high 
gratification  to  me  to  visit  this  shrine  of  our  world  embracing  jMethodisni, 
and  place  therein  my  hundde  tribute  of  loyal  and  loving  devotion.  As  I 
have  attended  the  sessions  of  this  Conference  from  day  to  day,  the  convic- 
tion  has  grown  upon  me  that  the  benefits  which  shall  accrue  from  it  to 
Methodism,  the  Church  at  large,  and  tlie  world,  will  be  far-reaching  and 
incalculable.  Of  all  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  per- 
haps there  has  been  none  of  more  vital  interest  than  that  of  Teinpcranee. 
What  inspiration  will  be  given  to  tiiousands  of  the  best  men  and  women 
among  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world  by  the  intelligence 
that  had  it  been  within  the  business  order  of  this  assembly,  a  unanimously 
affirmative  ^•ote  might  have  been  recorded  to  the  following  efi'eet:  "Total 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  Methodist  ministers  and  laity  the  M'orld  over ;  the 
employment  of  all  legitimate  means  to  educate  the  people  up  to  this  principle  ; 
and  the  attainment  of  such  legislation  as  shall  prohibit  the  manufiieture, 
aale,  or  use  of  all  alcoholic  liquors,  except  for  mechanical,  medicinal,  and 
scientific  purposes."  Could  they  but  have  heard  the  noble  pronouncement 
upon  this  question,  a  sluutt  of  glailness  wi'uld  have  sounded  out  all  along 
the  line,  and  the  banners  of  this  reform  would  have,  been  gii-ped  with  a 
bolder  hand,  and  lifted  higher  than  ever  before.  The  subject  under  con- 
sideration this  morning  is  cognate  t(t  that  of  Temperance,  viz.,  "  The  main- 
teiiance  of  Home  Missions  among  the  most  degraded  popidations."  Some 
of  us  who  hav(  eome  over  the  Atlantic  to  attend  this  gathering  fail  to  see 
many  \\  hose  names  have  been  household  words  iu  ourCauadiau  hoiucs,  uud 
especially  iu  our  souls  have  we  sighed 

"  For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  thut  is  still." 

The  lato  lamented  Dr.  Punshon  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  he  had  an  nnclfl 
who  possessed  a  pair  of  peculiar  eyes.  With  the  one  lie  could  diseeni  only 
remotely  distant  objects,  and  with  the  other  those  only  which  lay  imme- 
diately near.  Thus  has  it  been  with  Jlethodisii!  ir  its  foreign  and  home 
missionary  enterprise.  Home  missions  are  in  full  accord  with  our  .Vhtho- 
distic  antecedents  and  t  -aditions.  Among  the  begrimed  ;;r^'l  horny-handoil 
sons  of  subterranean  toi^  in  Ki  gswood  and  elsewher»j,  did  the  gi.  ni]  elders 
of  our  Israel  achieve  their  earliest  and  most  assuring  triuni|.'is,  irid 
find  some  of  the  brightest  "tMiis  which  have  been  placed  in  the  cidwu 
of  the  Saviour.  As  a  Church  we  have  uo  s\  mpathy  for  those  saintly  in- 
ertables,  who,  claiuuiig  tlie  Christian  name,  can.  priest  and  Levite  like,  pas^ 
liy  on  the  other  >ide,  and  h-ivc  the  degrao  (  masse^i  to  perish  in  tiieir 
V  pialor  and  tin  ir  sin  ;    but  with   ,  faith  divinci.  ''o|d.  juid  such    i  love  i-"' 
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Chiist  .and  for  anuls  as  many  waters  cannot  quench,  wc  have  a;nno  in  amonp; 
the  self-destroying-  mid  rcliitivclv  injurious  vassals  of  crime  and  vice,  and 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  have  said  to  the 
fierce  and  foul  spirits  reig-ninju:  within  litem,  '•Come  out  of  them  1 "  and  in 
untold  nunihers  have  we  rejoiced  over  them  as  "  clotlied,  sitting;-  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and  in  their  right  mind."  By  the  agency  of  City  Missionaries, 
Street-])reaehing,  Bil)le-women,  Tract-d'istribntion,  and  jjcrsonal  appeal,  are 
these  degraded  thousands  in  our  great  centres  of  population  on  Ixith  sides 
iif  the  water  to  be  reached  and  rescued.  We  may  well  add  the  institution 
„l'  Sabbath-schools  and  Temperance  societies  iu  the  very  midst  of  such 
louununities  wherever  it  is  at  all  practicable. 

Mil.  T.  11.  Bainbridge  (Wesleynn  Metliodist)  read  an  essay  on 
Till-  Important  JFork  the  Methodist  Liiti/  Jiare  perfonned  iit  this  direc- 
im ;  and  the  Chxat  OppoHxuutics  lolilch  then  ^'"''''^  '"'*  ^^^^  Future, 

No  other  denomination  employs  its  laity  so  largely  in  direct 
spiritual  work,  and  makes  such  extensive  demands  upon  their  time, 
tideuts,  and  treasure,  as  Methodism. 

From  the  earliest  times  laymen  have  been  Gospel  pioneers.  "We 
read  that  among  the  disciples  who  were  scattei-ed  abroad  by  persecu- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  there  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  (unordaiued 
men — laymen)  who  went  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  When  they 
reached  Autioch  they  "  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus."  A  great  work  of  God  was  the  result ;  and  when  the  news 
came  to  Jerusalem,  the  Church  there  sent  one  of  its  best  men  to  see 
the  work  and  report  upon  it,  the  ultimate  result  being  that  the  centre 
of  the  Christian  world  (so  far  as  aggressive  work  was  concerned)  was 
changed  from  Jerusalem  to  Autioch. 

The  early  Methodist  laymen  wore  a  similar  class  of  men,  and  this 
accounts  for  Methodism  constantly  "breaking  out"  iu  fresh  places, 
aud  for  its  being,  as  it  now  is,  the  largest  English-speaking  Protestant 
Church  iu  the  world. 

We  presume  our  treatment  of  this  subject  should  have  included 
some  reference  to  the  past  histonj  of  the  work  of  the  laity.  Our  time, 
however,  is  so  limited,  that  we  are  compelled  to  devote  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  aud  more  important  i)hase  of  the  subject.  The 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  was  indebted  to  the  self-denying  labours 
of  his  lay  helpers  is  matter  of  history,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
It  is  enough  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  lay  help  is  of  the  tsscnce  of 
Metiiodism,  and  that  deiu'ived  of  it  Methodism  would  be  shorn  of 
its  chief  strength. 

Methodist  Laitij. — The  spiritual  destitution  of  the  whole  population 
can  never  be  mot  by  the  ministry  alone.  The  Holy  Ghost  knew  this, 
aud  (as  if  He  were  afraid  that  to  a  separated  ministry  would  be  dele- 
gated nearly  all  the  work)  so  the  distinction  between  the  ministry  aud 
the  laity  iu  the  New  Testament  is  not  very  clearly  marked. 
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Ministers  mnst,  of  necessity,  bo  largely  employed  in  consoli- 
dating the  work  already  done,  and  therefore  the  aggrcssivo  work 
of  the  Church  ought  to  be  initiated — at  least  to  a  largo  extent — by  the 
laity. 

Our  ministerial  system  presupposes  and  requires  lay  labour  of  many 
kinds.  At  least  three-fourtha  of  our  meetings  have  been,  and  are, 
conducted  by  laymen. 

By  force  of  circumstances  and  pressure  of  Providence,  Mr.  "Wesley 
■was  coerced  into  shaping  the  system  thus.  If,  therefore,  this  lay  help 
be  discontinued,  we  must  shape  our  church  pjlity  afresh;  in  fact, 
unmethodise  Methodism. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  having  the  finest  laity  in  the  world  ;  this  is 
largely  the  result  of  lay  labour  in  the  past.  The  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Methodist  Church  must  depend  to  a  considerable  extout 
upon  their  sustained  efforts. 

The  laity  have  special  advantages  in  dealing  with  the  irreligious. 
In  Sunday-school  work,  in  button-holing  individuals,  in  directing 
seekers,  in  speaking  in  the  open  air,  and  in  all  other  mission  work, 
the  laity  (male  and  female)  occupy  a  vantage  ground.  Besides  which, 
they  are  always  on  the  spot,  and  so  can  steadily  sustain  their  labours 
over  a  series  of  years,  whereas  our  ministers  are,  with  short  intervals, 
on  the  wing. 

Methodism. — It  appears  to  us  that  Methodism  has  a  twofold  special 
mission,  viz. — 1.  To  take  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  degraded ;  and 
2.  To  carry  the  Gospel  into  sparsely  populated  localities.  Tlie  number 
and  spiritual  efficiency  of  its  laity  give  it,  so  to  speak,  longer  arms  tlian 
other  Churches,  and  the  evangelisation,  not  only  of  the  neglected 
districts,  but  of  newly-settled  countries,  can,  therefore,  be  more  easily 
accomplished  by  it  than  by  other  Churches. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Methodism  in  the  past  that  it  was  Christianity  in 
earnest,  as  shown  by  its  members  being  "  all  at  it,  and  always  at  it:" 
every  one,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  making  some  effort  to  save 
those  around  them. 

The  dangejL-  of  Methodism  now  and  in  the  future  is,  that  of  settling 
down  in  respectable  and  prosperous  churches,  having  good  preaching, 
singing,  and  attendance,  and  paying  to  get  the  work  done  vicariously, 
by  professional  workers,  which  ought  to  bo  done  by  ourselves. 

Our  Church  has  largely  increased  in  wealth,  and  with  wealth  has 
come  the  temptation  to  ease  and  self-indulgence.  Probably  no 
injunction  is  so  much  needed  by  our  people  at  present,  as  "  Let  him  deny 
himself."  Few  things  are  more  to  be  deplored  amongst  us  thau  the 
fact,  that  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Church  is  left  so  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  less  efficient  members  of  our  Church.  This  matter  is  so 
serious,  that  unless  our  better  educated  people  will  give  themselves 
more  largely  to  earnest  Christian  work,  we  shall  (in  these  times  of 
improved  education)  have  the  bulk  of  our  local  preachers  and  Sunday- 
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scliool  teachers  ministering  to  those  who  are  actually  bettor  informed 
tliau  themselves. 

Metliodism  is  suited  only  for  earnest  Christians.  Our  tests  are  so 
spiritual  and  experimental,  that  if  a  man  has  no  real  religion,  they 
prove  both  awkward  and  distasteful.  The  class-meeting,  the  prayer- 
niccting,  and  the  inquiry-meeting,  are  exactly  suited  for  Avliat  Mr. 
Spurgeon  calls  "  red-hot  Christians,"  but  are  entirely  unsuitable  for 
those  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  infra  dig.  to  do  Christian  work. 

Difjnufed  Populations. — When  we  use  the  term  "  degraded,"  we  under- 
stand those  portions  of  our  town  populations  which  inhabit  the  lowest 
quarters.  They  herd  together  in  the  dirty,  ill-ventilated,  dilapidated 
dwelliugg  of  the  courts,  alleys,  back  slums,  and  the  poorest  descriptions 
of  streets.  They  possess  no  home  comforts  ;  their  life  is  one  of  con- 
tinuous hardship  ;  they  have  no  relaxation  but  the  public-house  ;  they 
have  no  God,  and  they  are  ignorant  of,  or  careless  about,  their  eternal 
destinies. 

Causes  of  Der/radatinn. — Such  a  rr»r.i11tion  of  existence  is  frightful  to 
contemplate,  and  yet  it  is  the  conditmii  of  thousands  of  the  population 
of  Cliristian  England.  Of  those  who  compose  this  class  the  greater 
number  are  born  unto  ity  and  the  rest  sink  into  it  from  the  higher 
altitude  of  comparative  comfort  and  respectability,  carried  down  by 
the  gradually  accumulating  weight  of  vicious  habits  and  a  godless  life. 

Of  the  former  of  these  two  divisions  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that 
spiritual  feeling,  as  a  rule,  does  not  exist ;  that  spiritual  life  has  had 
no  awakening.  The  very  first  conditions  of  salvation  are  absent  in 
their  case.  They  know  nothing  of  God,  and  their  every  surrounding 
is  spiritually  benumbing.  Circumstanced  as  they  are,  they  never  can, 
and  never  will,  "  seek  "  salvation  ;  salvation  must  "  seek  "  them. 

Of  the  latter  of  the  two  divisions  we  have  mentioned,  the  case  is, 
perhaps,  more  hopeless  still.  It  is  always  m  )st  difficult  for  a  man  to 
reclimb  into  a  position  from  which  he  has  falL.n  through  misconduct. 

Necessiti/  for  Work  aniontj  the  Degraded  Classes. — If,  therefore,  these 
degraded  people  are  to  be  saved,  the  Church  must  not  wait  until  they 
come  and  knock  for  admittance  at  its  doors. 

You  cannot  expect  corrupt  human  nature  to  reform  itself.  You  liave 
to  deal  with  drunkards,  gamblers,  dog-fiyhters,  fallen  women  ;  and 
wliat  conceivable  motives  can  such  have  to  leave  their  haunts  of 
infamy,  and  seek  the  companionship,  in  worship,  of  godly  people? 
Besides,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  believe  in  godly  people.  They  mock 
at  morality,  end  deride  the  decencies  of  life  as  a  hollow  sham.  We 
must  carry  the  Gospel  to  them. 

If,  then,  they  will  not  come  to  our  services,  and  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  ordinary  agencies  employed  by  the  Church,  what  remains  ?  To 
those  whose  sympathies  reach  out  to  those  outcasts  Christ  Himself 
supplies  the  marching  orders.  Christ  says  "  Go ; "  and  the  right 
app}.-cciatiou  of  all  that  is  involved  in  this  command  will  enable  us  to 
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solve  this  apparently  insoliihlc  problem,  How  to  reach  anrl  reclaim  tlio 
(Ic^^radcd  populiition  of  our  country. 

Methods. — It  litis  been  Haid,  and,  perliapR,  with  consideiablo  trntli, 
that  a  HeriouH  indictment  niij^ht  be  brouj^lit  aj^ainst  the  MetlindiHt  and 
all  otlu'i"  Churt'heH,  viz.,  tfinf  then  '"'^  """'f  <iii-i'i<>'ii*  ohout  hirpiiKj  y,, 
fhelr  iittrticular  orfjajiisatian  thuii  aliout  the  ei-(iii(jeHt<(iti(iii  uf  the  ivorhf, 
A  hundred  years  ago  this  charfjo  could  not  liuvo  been  brought  ai^iiinst 
the  Methodist  Church.  Then  her  attention  was  all  but  nidnoiMilisod 
with  ai.'greHsivo  effort.  Now  it  in  mainly  occupied  in  perfecting  hor 
Church  polity  ;  indeed,  so  much  of  the  time,  thought,  and  cntliUHiasm 
of  both  our  miniatorH  and  people  is  taken  up  in  carrying  out  the 
details  of  our  organisation,  that  there  is  comparatively  little  loft  for 
aggression.  The  more  degraded  classes  are  not  being  readied  in 
anytliing  like  large  numbers  by  any  of  our  Churches.  In  connectioa 
with  some  of  our  more  flourishing  mission-rooms,  we  succeed  ia 
influencing  the  mere  fringe  of  dense  populations  of  degraded  people, 
and  perhaps  get  one  hundred  members  out  of  a  mass  of  lO.OOO  people 
— i.e.,  got  one  person  converted  in  a  hundred  1  This,  however,  cannot 
bei  called  "  reaching  the  masses  !  " 

Numerous  conventions  have  been  held,  essays  written,  and  theories 
advanced  as  to  how  to  reach  the  masses.  The  (juostion  may  be  asked,  Is 
there  any  need  to  theorise  on  this  subject  to-day  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  work  is  being  done — efl:ectually  and  successfully  done — by  what  is 
called  the  Salvation  Army  ? 

Are  not  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by  its 
labours  among  tlie  neglected  classes,  matters  of  notoriety  ? 

It  is  true,  it  is  a  humble  agency,  but  may  not  the  Churches  Icaru 
important  and  salutary  lessons  from  its  methods  and  work  ? 

From  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  itself,  and 
with  some  of  its  principal  agents,  wo  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  unprecedented  success  amongst  the  neglected  classes  may  be 
accouuted  for  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

1,  They  systematically  parade  the  streets  with  banners  and  music. 
Their  singing — both  indoors  and  out — is  of  the  heartiest  description. 
The  tunes  are  mostly  old  Methodist  revival  tunes,  which  have  been 
discarded  by  the  Methodist  Churches  as  being  old-fashioned  and 
vulgar,  many  of  them  with  lively  inspiriting  choruses  and  refrains 
which  are  "catching,"  and  which  easily  fix  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  hear  them. 

2.  They  recognise  the  fact  that  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
labour  must,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  the  services,  be  made  to  feel 
at  home.  Formality  and  stiffness  must  (at  almost  any  price)  be  got  rid 
of,  and  the  services  rendered  homely,  varied,  and  bright.  The  leaders 
do  not,  therefore,  as  with  us,  adhere  to  any  utereoti/pedfonn  of  service, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  stand  aside,  in  order  to  allow  some  twenty 
or  thirty  other  persons  to  take  part  in  the  services. 
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8.  Tlioy  very  largely  use,  as  a  prcacliinR  Tncdium,  tho  cxpnricncoH  of 
now  converts.  As  lioiitliou  coimtrioH  will  iievor  be  converted  by  tlio 
preiicliin<»  of  t'oreif^n  niisHionaries  alone,  but  by  the  efforts  mainly  of 
Lcallien  converts  tlicniHelvos,  so  they  act  upon  tbo  principle  that  tho 
(Ic'f^iailed  clasHOs  in  Enf^lish-spoaking  countries  will  never  be  Huvod 
except  hy  tho  efforts  of  converts  of  tho  same  class. 

4.  Tliey  teach  their  new  converts  to  fee!  respousiblo  for  tho  salvation 
of  others,  and  to  put  forth  continuous  and  daily  efforts  for  their  salva- 
tion. They  get  every  ono  to  work  immediately  he  is  coaverteil,  and 
never  let  any  one  become  an  idler. 

5.  They  teach  entire  consecration  and  holiness  of  lieart  as  tho  present 
privilege  of  every  ono — even  the  newest  convert.  This  is  pressed,  not 
very  occasionally  as  in  our  churches,  but  almost  every  day,  and 
certainly  every  week,  as  a  privilege  and  duty. 

G.  They  believe  they  are  acting  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  in  accei)ting  and  utilising  the  services  of  female  speakers. 
The  devil  havnig  freely  employed  female  instrumentality  m  do- 
moralising  men,  they  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  use  the  same  instru- 
mentality on  behalf  of  men's  recovery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
especially  in  dealing  with  rough  men,  they  find  female  agency  the  most 
effective. 

In  conclusion,  that  which  enables  the  Salvation  Array  to  retain  their 
converts  is,  that  (at  every  station)  they  have  a  meeting  every  night  io 
the  week,  to  which  their  converts  can  repair  for  spiritual  help. 

The  Church  has  hitherto  (at  least  to  a  large  extent)  been  content  to 
believe  that  the  great  outlying  masses  of  our  population  are  practically 
beyond  its  reach.  The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  proves  tho  con- 
trary to  be  true,  and  consequently  throws  the  responsibility  upmi  the 
entire  Church  of  employing  .vjstenutliscil  effort  in  the  same  direction. 

We  pride  ourselves,  with  justice,  upon  our  faculty  of  organisation. 
Can  we  not  organise  something  after  the  fashion  of  tho  Salvation 
Army,  not  to  supersede  our  ijreseut  services,  but  to  supplement  them ; 
something  which  may  be  grafted  upon  our  system,  and  which  will 
enable  us  to  utilise  the  large  number  of  our  members  who,  by  natural 
and  gracious  endowments,  are  suited  to  the  rough  work  of  missioning 
these  classes  ? 

Mission-Rooms. — Large  central  chapels  are  well  enough  in  their  way, 
but,  if  the  truth  must  bo  told,  they  are  of  but  limited  use  for  evan- 
gelistic purposes.  Thev  are  places  of  worship,  and  they  are  necessary 
for  that  large  proportion  of  people  whose  instincts  lead  them  to  meet 
for  "worship,"  but  who  have  no  rehsh  and  no  special  aptitude  for 
distinctive  evangelistic  work. 

But  almost  every  large  chapel  ought  to  have  at  least  one  mission- 
room,  situated  in  a^  poor  and  destitute  locality ;  and  this  mission 
should  not  be  left  to  the  tend»'r  mercies  of  private  Christians,  but 
should  be  under  the  direct  guidance  and  control  of  the  parent  Ciiurch. 
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In  this  way  Methodism  may  once  again  take  up  and  repeat  the  words 
of  the  Saviour,  "The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them." 

Each  mission -room  should  be  the  centre  of  a  tract  district,  and 
should  have  a  Sunday-school,  a  Night-school,  a  Mothers'  meeting  a 
Band  of  Hope,  and  a  Temperance  Society  connected  with  it. 

One  of  the  important  accessories  to  the  mission-room  should  be 
systematic  outdoor  singing  and  speaking,  the  mission  being  the  termi- 
nating  i)oint  of  every  procession. 

Again,  why  should  there  not  be  a  short  outdoor  service  and  street  s'mj'mg 
ill  connection  with  all  our  large  chapels  f  Experience  proves  that  ijersons 
thus  attracted  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  are  much  more  easily 
brought  to  religious  decision  than  those  who  have  been  getting  Gospel- 
hardened  by  sitting  under  our  ministry  for  a  series  of  years. 

As  a  Church  we  have  come  to  attach  far  too  iJW-le  importance  to 
ontdoor  services,  although  but  for  them  Methodism  would  to-duy  Lave 
had  practically  no  existence.  The  fact  is,  and  the  sooner  we  recoguise 
it  the  bettor,  tens  of  thousands  of  souis  will,  humanly  speaking,  never 
be  saved,  unle»»  the  Gospel  be  proclaimed  to  them  out  of  doors.  As 
regards  the  lay  element  in  our  Church,  these  outdoor  services  are 
exactly  suited  to  the  object  of  drawing  out  and  utilising  the  energies 
and  manifold  gifts  of  our  people. 

District  Ifissions. — The  Methodist  Church  is  essentially  an  aggressive 
Church.  In  it  '.here  has  alwaju  bocu  a  demand  for  lay  evaugehsts  or 
revivalists. 

Speaking  for  Wesleyan  Methodism,  until  the  establishment,  some 
seven  years  ago,  of  what  is  c^Hod  the  "  District  Mission  Movement," 
many  of  these  evangelists  were  unaccredited  and  irresponsible,  and 
their  action  was  sometimes  irregular  and  their  work  unsatisfactory. 

The  District  Mission  scheme  provides  for  the  employment  of  these 
lay  evangelists  (as  well  as  ministerial  evangelists)  under  a  district 
committee,  formed  of  six  ministers  and  six  laymen,  the  cha'rman  of 
the  district  presiding  at  the  meetings. 

Both  ministers  and  laymen,  with  this  special  power  of  evangelism, 
have  thus  been  utilised  for  revival  or  mission  work,  and  in  many 
districts  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  In  more  districts  than  one 
in  England  the  inquirers  at  their  services  have  been  numbered  by 
thousands. 

We  regard  the  District  Mission  scheme  a^  the  most  important  forvxml 
movement  in  aggressive  work  undertaken  by  the  Wesleyan  MethocUst 
Church  for  many  years. 

Every  Methodist  Church  possesses  ministers  who  are  fitted  by 
natural  and  gracious  endowment  as  evangelists.  God  has  put  into 
their  hands  a  reaping-hook.  Reaping  is  their  specific  work.  They  can 
do  nothing  else  so  well.  It  is  both  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Church 
to  take  advantage  of  that  special  talent.  There  are  riany  thousands 
of  persons  to-day  in  Wesleyan  Methodisc^L  who  have  cause  to  thank 
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God  for  the  establishment  of  district  raiasions ;  and  if  the  other 
Methodist  Chnrches  would  take  up  the  same  idea,  tens  of  thousands 
would  have  reason  for  a  similar  thankfulness.  The  Rev.  Alex.  McAulay 
(the  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Home  Mission  Society)  has 
had  large  experience  in  the  working  of  the  District  Mission  movement, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  give  information  as  to  methods  and  results. 

Mothers'  Meetings. — Another  very  important  evangelistic  agency  may 
be  mentioned.  We  refer  to  mothers'  meetings.  A  mothers'  meeting, 
with  a  hearty  religious  service,  comes  in  to  wipply  a  great  need.  It 
is  the  only  opportunity  that  many  a  mother  has  of  hearing  the  Gospel, 
for  in  spite  of  what  is  often  said  of  bringing  their  children  to  chapel 
with  them,  twenty  or  thirty  babies  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our 
quiet,  orderly  congregations. 

Motliers  often  say  that  they  used  regularly  to  attend  God's  house 
until  kept  at  home  year  after  year  by  the  children,  and  then  they 
became  indifferent  and  lost  all  relish  for  public  worship. 

The  establishment  of  mothers'  meetings  has  the  double  advantage  of 
giving  employment  to  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  of 
influencing  the  children  and  husbandfj  of  the  mothers  who  attend. 

We  just  mention,  cursorily,  other  promising  fields  of  usefulness  open 
to  our  laity,  viz, :  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  workhouses,  prisons,  and 
work  among  female  penitents.  In  several  towns  in  England  a  great 
work  is  being  done  in  infirmaries  by  young  ladies  formed  into  Flower 
Mission  Singing  Bands,  who,  while  they  cheer  the  patients  by  music 
and  flowers,  endeavour  to  lead  them  to  the  Saviour. 

Sawhiafi;  Methods. — We  have  spoken  so  far  more  particularly  of  the 
outlying  population,  which  never,  even  by  mistake,  gets  into  a  place  of 
worship.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  and  important  sphere  of  useful- 
ness for  the  laity  in  connection  with  our  ordinary  services,  and  with 
the  ordinary  rautine  of  Methodistic  life. 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention — 1.  The  work  of  bringing  prepared 
hearers  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  all  heard  of  Rowland 
Hill's  "  ferrets " — a  number  of  workers,  who  issued  forth  an  hour 
before  the  evening  service  to  ferret  out  people  and  bring  them  to  the 
service.  This  work  has  been  organised,  and  effectively  done,  in  con- 
nection with  several  of  our  chapels.  A  number  of  earnest  workers 
have  met  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  evening  service,  taken  a  cup 
oi  tea  together,  bad  ten  minutes'  prayer,  and  then  have  sallied  out 
in  pairs  to  get  outsiders  to  the  services. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  haphazard  invitations  given  in  this  way, 
we  would  advocate  directly  personal  dealiiKj  with  those  over  tihom 
snvie  provident 2I  circumstances  may  have  giren  us  a  special  leverage 
of  influence — persons,  for  instance,  whom  we  have  visited  in  time  of 
sickness,  or  helped  in  time  of  trouble.  Each  earnest  Cliristian 
might  thus  always  have  one  or  two  such  persons  in  tow,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  many  of  us  felt  that  we  could  not  sit  comfortably  in 
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our  pcwa  on  Sabbath  evening  unless  we  had  made  some  such  effort  to 
bring  the  unsaved  under  the  sound  of  the  Qospel. 

8.  Cordial  attention  sliould  be  shown  to  strangers,  in  order  that  the 
pow  system  should  not  be  a  barrier  to  keep  souls  from  hearing  tlio  Word, 
but  a  wicket-gate  with  an  interpreter  ;  and  as  many  persons  come  to  tho 
houKe  of  Qod  when  in  trouble,  or  suffering  from  bereavement,  we 
should  be  careful  never  to  miss  a  tear  ! 

4.  Pco2)le  should  be  spoken  to  after  our  services.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  ministers,  when  visiting  in  their  dying  hours  those  who  huvo 
attended  our  public  services  for  many  years,  to  find  them  spiritually  as 
dark  as  Hottentots. 

This  could  not  be,  if  godly  laymen  (who  alone  can  do  this  work) 
were  to  find  out  the  spiritual  whereabouts  of  such  persons  by  personal 
contact  with  them  at  the  close  of  our  services. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  about  the  number  of  Methodist 
lay  agents.  According  to  the  statistics  (already  presented)  the  number 
of  our  lay  preachers  and  Sunday-school  teachers  are  as  follows : — 


Local  preachers  ...        ...        .••        ••■        .*•        •..        ... 

Sunday-school  teachers  

To  these  add : — 

Class-leaders  (counting'  one  class-leador  to  twenty  members) 

Tract  distributors,  cottage  prayer-leaders,  and  visitors  of 

uie  sicJc  \sBiyj  ..•        ...       •••       «•*       .••       ...       ••. 

Deduct  for  duplicates,  i.e.,  persons  numbered  under  more 
than  one  of  the  above  heads  C^ay) 


84,450 
577,600 


240,000 

100,000 
1,001,'JuO 

250,000 


751,950 

So  that  we  may  calculate  that  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
Methodist  lay  agents  are  engaged  in  Christian  work, — most  of  them  every 
week. 

Tho  results  of  their  work  are,  no  doubt,  very  considerable,  but  they 
are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

How  much  of  the  work  is  performed  in  a  perfunctory  or  slipshod 
manner !  How  much  of  it  is  done  simply  in  fulfilment  of  a  merely 
conventional  usage  I  How  much  of  the  work  will,  in  the  great  testing 
day,  prove  to  be  nothing  better  than  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  t 

What  is  wanted  is  to  make  the  quality  of  the  work  commensurate 
with  the  quantity.  If  this  wore  done,  and  each  Methodist  lay  worker 
had  as  a  motive  nothing  short  of  personal  love  to  Christ,  and  was 
directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  what  mighty  results  we  might 
expect  1 

Rev.  G.  B.  McElrot,  D.D.  (Methodist  Protestant  Church),  then  delivered 
the  invited  address.    He  said:   By  one  eminent  equally  for  learning  and 
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piety,  dlstlnKuislied  alike  for  his  Cliristian  catholicity  of  feclinp  and  sentiment 
and  his  heroic  defence  of  Christian  freedom,  it  wa^  said  that  "  Methodism  is 
Christianity  in  earnest."    We  cheerfully  accept  the  definition.    A  better 
one  could  hardly  be  desired,  if,  indeed,  a  better  one — one  more  exhaustively 
expressive — could  be  formulated.     The  spirit  of  Chri.stiaiiity  is  the  spirit  of 
missions.    "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  "was  the  parting  injunction  of  the 
Master.     More  than  this :  Christianity  is  essentially  and  emphatically  home 
missionary,  both  in  its  teachiug  and  working.     "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem  "  is 
the  record — that  is  to  say,  the  Master,  before  He  was  taken  away  from  the 
sight  of  His  first  labourers,  drected  them  to  begin  their  great  work  of 
evangelisation  at  home.    As  in  the  individual,  so  with  respect  to  the  masses, 
is  the  working  of  our  holy  Christianity — from  within,  outwards ;   from  the 
home  to  the  world ;  the  thought,  the  heart,  then  the  life — first  the  home 
Ufe,  then  the  lives  around.     Hence,  if  Methodism  is  Christianity  in  earnest, 
it  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  work  missionary,  and  first  of  all,  and  before  all, 
it  must  be  home  missionary.    So,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  beginning,  more  than 
a  century  ago.     At  its  birth  it  was  a  grand,  Heaven-born  Home  Mission. 
Brought  to  life  in  the  halls  of  culture  and  intellectual  refinement,  cradled 
amid  libraries,  it  went  out  anion,"  the  masses  of  the  uncultured  and  unrefined, 
who  were  carrying  the  ever-growing  burdens  imposed  by  the  ignorance  and 
8en.sualism  superinduced  by  a  cold  and  degenerate  formalism.     Wesley 
was  the  great  home  missionary  of  England.     He  literally  obeyed  the  in- 
junction, "Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges."    His  lay  workers  and 
preachers,  touched  by  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  drinking  to  the  full  his  spirit  of 
earnest  consecration,  and  m'^  zed  by  his  illustrious  example,  all  became  home 
missionaries.     Unlettered   as  to  books,  but  taught  of  God ;  without  the 
training  of  the  schools,  but  disciplined  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  simple  in  the 
things  o;    the  world,  but  wise  in  things  Divine ;   poor  as  to   earth,  but 
abounding  in  the  incorruptible  riches ;  uncouth  in  speech  and  phrase,  but 
right  royal  in  the  thought  born  of  love  and  sympathy — plain  and  pointed  in 
their  singleness  of  purpose,  and  like  an  arrow  in  its  flight,  they  had  but  one 
aim.    They  prepared  the  fields  and  planted  the  seed,  we  are  gathering  in 
the  rich  and  increasing  harvest.     We  speak  not  in  poetic  license,  but  in 
grave  and  sober  prose,  when  we  affirm  that  for  what  Methodism  has  ac- 
complished during  the  century  of  her  existence,  it  stands  indebted  in  great 
measure  to  its  lay  home  workers,  its  unordained  ministry  ;  and  this  is  true 
equally  of  both  hemispheres.    Where  the  regular  ministry,  so  culled,  could 
not  and  cannot,  because  of  circumstances  beyond  its  control,  ,ffo,  the  lay 
worker  can  readily  go  and  carry  with  him  "  the  old,  old  story  ; '"  and  that 
story — ever  old  yet  ever  new  ;  simple  enough  for  childhood,  profound  enough 
for  manhood — told  as  a  heart  experience — told,  not  as  a  history,  but  as  a 
living,  present  truth  ;  not  as  an  abstraction,  but  as  a  concrete,  embodied 
fact ;  told  in  homely  phn>'.e,  by  honest  lips  ;  ever  carries  its  own  power  from 
the  heart  of  the  lay  speaker  to  the  heart  of  the  lowly  hearer.    Trained  in 
band  and  class  meeting,  and  in  love-feasts,  to  speak  fully  and  freely  of  their 
inner  life  experiences  to  brethren  who  sympathise,  Methodist  laymen  soon 
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learn  to  tell  the  story  to  others  not  in  the  full  sympathy  of  brotlKilmo.l 
and  thus,  ulinost  without  their  being  aware  of  the  fact,  tiiey  beconiu  workers 
in  the  home  field — unconsciously  thoy  fidl  into  the  labours  of  home  mis- 
sionaries.  We  can  hardly  over-valuo  our  peculiar  social  nieetiiijfs  as  tniininT. 
schotds  for  the  development  of  home  missionaries  and  home  witrk  ;  their 
decadence,  wherever  and  whenever  allowed,  cannot  fail  to  ent«il  a  mnit  and 
serious  loss  of  efficiency  and  success  in  every  department  of  iiome  work. 
When  any  branch  of  the  Methodist  family  hushes  the  voice  of  her  laity,  she 
will,  Samson-like,  have  placed  her  head  in  Delilah's  lap,  only  to  go  forth  as 
he  did,  "  weak  as  any  other."  The  strength  of  any  association  of  people  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  union,  lies  in  the  strength  of  the 
individuals  composing  it — ^just  as  the  strength  of  a  rope  is  the  aggrogafe  of 
the  strengths  of  the  several  strands.  The  real  strength  of  a  body  of  Cluistians 
united  in  Church  association  is  mode  up  of  what  each  furnishes— in  the 
great  Methodist  rope,  each  member  is  a  strand,  or  at  least  a  fibre,  and  as 
such  he  is  expected  to  lend  his  .strength.  "Each  for  all,  an^  all  for  each," 
should  be  his  working  motto.  This  consciousness  that  he  has  a  work  to  do 
— a  work  that  no  one  else  can  do,  and  on  his  doing  of  which  very  much 
depends— should  be  cherished  and  cultured  by  every  true  Methodist.  And 
happy  beyond  expression  is  the  pastor  who  is  blessed  with  a  home  working 
church — a  congregation  of  home  missionaries,  who  rank  the  cause  above  the 
individual,  who  freely  sacrifice  personal  ease  and  gain  that  the  great  work  of 
saving  souls  may  go  on  with  ever  increas  ingsuccess.  This  is  the  need  of  our 
djay,  earnest  work,  the  outgrowth  of  an  earnest  love.  In  this  we  are  not 
what  our  fathers  were  :  we  miss  that  intense  devotion  to  the  work  devolving 
on  each  one  by  which  they  were  so  signally  distinguished.  The  field  for 
home  work  is  as  open  and  as  inviting  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago— the 
form  of  the  work  has  changed,  but  not  the  extent.  Wo  have  more  and  larger 
cities,  and  these  furnish  ample  and  ever-growing  fields  of  increasing  interest: 
here,  in  slums  and  alleys,  the  enemy  concentrates  his  forces  ;  his  magazines 
are  here,  and  here  are  his  most  flourishing  schools,  his  most  skilful  preceptors, 
his  aptest  scholars.  The  very  advantages  of  city  life  and  city  living  tend  to 
intensify,  to  broaden  and  deepen  its  vices ;  the  very  growth  of  the  means  of 
living,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  of  the  means  of  rapidly  accunmiating 
wealth,  are  made  to  minister  to  wickedness;  the  increase  of  life  becomes  a 
source  of  decay,  even  as  the  ripening  of  fruit  ministers  to  corruption.  Here, 
then,  are  fields  for  home  mission  work,  fields  large  enough  and  varied  enough 
to  awaken  the  interest  and  fill  the  hands  of  our  home  working  laity.  The 
denizens  of  these  places  will  not  come  to  us  or  our  churches ;  we  nmst  go  to 
them.  They  will  not  come  to  receive  life  and  healing  ;  we  nmst  carry  health 
and  life  to  them.  To  elevate,  we  must  descend  ;  to  bear  them  up,  we  must 
get  beneath  them.  We  must  save  them  in  spite  of  themslves— "compel 
them  to  come  in."  Then,  aside  from  and  in  addition  to  this  home  mission 
work,  how  wide  the  field  in  towns  and  villages  and  rural  districts! 
Truly  there  is  work  for  all ;  the  harvest  if^  more  abundant  than  the  reapers. 
Every  earnest  Christian  can  easily  find  more  than  he  can  do  j  every  member 
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of  the  Methoilist  Itiity  is  without  excuse — there  is  work  wniting  to  be  done 
ersrywhere.  He  alono  ia  a  true  Methodist,  a  true  sou  of  Wesley,  who  is  an 
earnest  worker. 

What  the  individual  does  may  be  infinitesimal.  What  all  do  may  be 
infinite.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  concentrated  and  continuous  effort. 
k\\  truth  and  true  things  are  earnest — all  falsehood  and  false  things  are 
Hctive ;  "  the  devil  goeth  about."     In  this  we  may  learn  from  our  enemy. 

The  time  of  success  of  the  evil  one  is  when  the  good  sleep — "an  enemy 
kth  sown  these  tares  while  we  slept."  The  opportunity  to  do  mission  work 
for  the  Master  lies  on  every  hand — and  opportunity  and  obligation  ever  go 
togetlier.  It  is  only  drowsy  indolence  that  will  say,  "  No  man  hath  hired 
OS."  Life  has  no  place  for  drones  in  its. busy  hive.  There  is  no  room  for 
spiritual  Micawbers  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Providence  and 
iiumanity  call  for  the  earnest  workers  who  are  willing  to  hibour  to  turn  the 
sometliing  up,  and  such  workers  ever  win  success.  The  Father  works,  the 
Son  works,  the  Spirit  works,  the  arch  enemy  toils — then  let  every  Methodist 
liiyman  be  an  earnest  co-worker  with  all  good  and  against  all  bad-  Icc  hin\ 
becuMie  and  remain  an  ardent,  devoted  home  missionary. 

Bishop  J.  W.  Hood  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church)  :  I 
know  ot"  no  suliject  more  iniportant  tiian  that  of  Home  Missions.  Not- 
•vitlistiinding  there  are  several  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  work 
in  the  South,  yet  there  arc  large  sections  in  which  tiierc  is  not  u  coloured 
Mithodist  Church  or  member.  The  groat  mass  oi:  the  coloured  people  in 
tliifse  sections  are  under  the  influence  of  what  we  call  the  "  Hard  Siiells." 
Tky  don't  believe  in  prayer.  They  say  that  God  will  accomplish  His 
piiqiose  in  us  without  any  effort  on  our  part.  And  there  are  many  other 
alisurdities  to  which  they  cling.  Before  we  can  advance  to  future  possi- 
t'ilities  in  other  lands,  we  must  dispel  the  gloom  of  this  ignorance  at  our 
doors.  Over  these  benighted  souls,  sitting  in  the  valley  and  siiadow  of 
diiith,  we  must  cause  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  shine.  Tiie  Held  is  white 
unto  iiarvest,  but  the  means  to  prepare  and  employ  the  harvesters  are 
wanting.  To  secure  the  largest  results  from  this  important  field  will 
m|iiiro  the  united  eft'ort  of  the  entire  Methodist  family.  .  Nothing  Itetter 
could  c'nme  out  of  this  Conference  than  a  combined  effort  to  lift  up  this 
degraded  class.  But  we  are  told  that  a  united  effort  is  impossible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  I  am  very  far  from  sharing  that  opinion.  Where 
is  that  element  that  will  not  be  harmonised  ?  I  have  not  found  it  here  or 
tlsowhore.  Now  I  think  that  if  we  have  unjust  suspicions  respecting  any, 
they  ought  to  be  removed.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  we  of 
'he  South  cannot  work  together.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake. 
Between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  African  Jlethodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church,  there  is  perfect  harmony.  We  have  preached  in 
llieir  best  pulpits,  and  to  their  be^^t  congregations,  and  they  never  refuse  to 
preach  for  us.  They  have  sent  fraternal  messages  to  our  Conferenei;,  and 
«  have  reciprocated.  When  I  commenced  my  missionary  work  in 
\\iImington,  I  received  most  hearty  assistance  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burk- 
TOud,  who  sits  to  my  left.  I  know  of  no  white  man  in  America  who  is  a 
tetter  friend  to  myself  and  people  than  he  is.  My  late  distinguished 
wlieasjue,  Bishop  Clinton,  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  the  aid  rendered  him 
'I  Alabama  by  the  then  Dr.,  now  Bishop,  McTycire.  I  can  never  forget  that 
*e  are  indebted  to  th^t  Church  for  the  presence  here  of  a  coloured  bishop, 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  white  men.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  white 
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men's  hands  arc  bettor,  or  that  Bishop  ITolsey  is  hotter  for  hcinp:  orrlainpil 
by  thorn  ;  but  I  state  the  fact  as  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  iMisitioii  uf 
that  Church.  I  am  ready  to  contribute  my  poor  mite  to  the  succost  of  tins 
great  work,  in  harmony  with  all  the  branches  of  Methodism.  Tlio  snciiil 
question  does  not  disturb  me  much.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  secure 
what  recognition  I  desired  by  exhibiting  tiie  highest  typo  of  Oiristian 
manhood,  and  have  enjoyed  the  desired  success.  You  may  jirevent  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants  by  attempting  to  hurry  very  much,  and  there  is 
the  same  danger  respecting  the  growth  of  public  sentiment.  We  Metho- 
dists of  the  South  are  determined  by  our  actions  to  say  to  tlie  worlij, 
"  Behold  huw  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  imity." 

Ukv.  Chas.  Gariiett  (Wesleynn  Methodist)  :  Mr.  President,  I  linve 
two  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  laymen  can  greatly 
promote  tlie  success  of  the  home  missionary  enterprise;  and  for  feiir  I 
should  forget  the  second  while  I  am  talking  about  the  first,  I  will  nmnc 
both  at  the  outset.  The  lirst  suggestion  I  make  is  on  the  phm  tliiit 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  gentlenmn  who  has  read  the  essay,  that  the  hiy- 
men  can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  promote  the  sociability  of  the  Ciiureh  ; 
and  my  second  is  thnt  the  laymen  can  do  a  very  great  deal  by  each 
working  among  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Those  are  my  two  divisions. 
First,  a  layman  can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  promote  the  sociability  of  tiie 
Church.  J  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  strengtti  in  the 
early  Methodists  was  the  fact  that  wherever  you  went  into  a  Methodist 
church  you  found  yourself,  not  in  a  sepulchre,  but  in  a  home.  A  prcat 
deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  heartily  welcoming  visitors.  In  the  early 
Methodist  chapels  no  young  man  who  went  stood  for  several  minutes  at 
the  door  wondering  whether  there  was  any  scat  which  he  could  enter; 
there  were  scores  of  hands  ready  to  be  held  out  to  meet  him.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  those  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  were  prepared  to 
stand  by  his  side  and  help  him  to  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life. 
That  is  one  way  in  which  the  laymen  can  help  ua  greatly.  The  preacher 
cannot  do  this,  because  he  is  in  the  pulpit.  We  should  not  leave  showing 
strangers  into  a  seat  to  chapel-keepers  ;  but  every  layman  should  ho  a 
chapel-keeper.  Let  no  one  even  approach  the  door  of  a  Methodise  chapel 
without  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  there.  And  then  the  sociability  can 
be  greatly  improved,  also,  by  having  what  we  have  in  this  Conference— 
some  good  hearty  manifestation  of  feeling.  Many  congregations  literally 
freeze  the  minister  to  death.  You  have  no  "  Amen  ;"  you  have  no  "  Bless 
the  Lord  ; ''  you  have  no  "  Hallelujah,"  and  yet  the  infusion  of  that  into 
our  clnn-ches  woiUd  lill  any  of  them.  Men  will  draw  to  the  fire  when  it  is 
cold,  they  do  not  want  a  law  to  compel  them  to  do  it ;  and  if  they  find  in 
a  church  hearty,  earnest,  genial — not  extravagant— manifestations  of 
feeling,  they  will  find  there  a  home,  and  say,  "  We  will  go  with  you,  for 
God  has  spoken  good  concerning  you."  Secondly,  laymen  of  all  classes 
should  work  amongst  their  own  class.  Now,  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
in  all  classes.  A  doctor  can  speak  to  a  doctor  better  than  he  can  to  a 
preacher ;  and  a  preacher  can  speak  to  a  preacher  better  than  a  medical 
man  can  speak  to  him ;  and  it  is  so  all  the  way  down.  Now,  if  the  con- 
verted njen  of  each  class  were  to  give  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the 
men  of  their  own  class,  they  would  soon  turn  the  world  upside  down.  I'oes 
anybody  doubt  it  ?  Two  illustrations  will  suffice.  There  is  a  large  body 
of  men  in  Liverpool  called  the  carters.  When  Mr.  Moody  was  over  here 
two  of  those  men  were  converted  :  God  put  it  into  tlieir  hearts  to  work 
amongst  their  own  class,  and  they  gave  themselves  to  it ;  they  cared  for 
nobody  but  the  carters.  When  they  were  standing  waiting  for  employ- 
ment they  had  love-feasts.    They  stated  their  experience  ;  they  pointed  to 
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tliei'r  homeB ;  they  referred  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  one 
after  another  of  tiie  carters  went  with  them,  till  to-day  hiindreda  of  them 
are  Christiun  men.  One  more  illuHtrution.  We  have,  in  Liverpool,  a  body 
of  police  equal  to  any  other  body  of  police  in  the  worlds-equal  phy- 
sically and  in  every  other  renpect.  Now,  two  of  these  policemen  were 
converted  ;  and  they  got  this  idea  from  God,  "  Work  amongst  the  police." 
They  had  a  meeting  clav  Iry  day,  and  talked  to  them,  and  bore  testimony 
for  the  truth  in  the  old  Methodist  fashion  ;  and  they  sent  and  told  their 
brother  officer,  "  I  found  the  Saviour  last  night.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do."  I  could  give  case  after  case  in  which  they  have 
done  so ;  and  the  result  has  been  tliat  they  have  taken  rooms  of  their  own 
where  they  meet  for  prayer  and  to  worship  God.  and  they  bear  the  ex- 
pense themselves  ;  and  to-day  nearly  400  of  the  Liverpool  police  associate 
together  for  prayer  and  worship. 

Rev.  a.  J.  Kynbtt,  D.  D.  (^lethodist  Episcopal  Church):  Mr.  President, 
I  have  looked  unxioualy  llirough  this  programme  for  atopic  which  wouhl 
naturally  lead  some  one  to  speak  of  a  greyt  work  of  Methodism  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  this  Conference.     Our  programme  is  broad 
and  comprehensive.     It  leads  us  to  consider  the  itinerancy,  lay  iireaching, 
women's  work,  Sunday-schools,  temperance,  education,  publication,  home 
missions,  foreign  missions,  the  hist')ry  of  Methodism,  its  results,  influence, 
perils,  unity  and  catholicity,  and  "  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the 
nations."     But  with  all  this,  for  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  valued  departments  of  our  Church  work  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
America,  no  provision  has  been  made.    I  refer  to  the  work  of  chapel  build- 
ing as  you  have  it  here,  and  '"'"  church  extension  as  we  have  it  there. 
When  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  w   .-ds,  "  Home  Missions,"  as  suggesting  the 
topic  for  to-day,  I  said,  This  is  the  place  for  considering  Chapel  Building 
and  Church  Extension  ;  but,  looking  farther.  I  saw  that  the  sub-topics  on 
which  papers  were  to  be  prepared,  as  if  moved  by  deliberate  aversion  to  this 
whole  work,  proposed  to  consider  only  "  Home  Missions  among  the  most 
Degraded  Populations."    And  as  the  work  of  Chapel  Building  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  of  Church  Extension  in  America,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
among  the  most  degraded,  though  the  most  important  and  successful  home 
mission  work  in  the  world,  it  can  only  be  heaid  here  by  what  I  have  feared 
some  may  regard  as  an  intrusion.     Sir,  I  would  not  serve  as  the  instrument 
of  such  intrusion,  were  it  not  for  what  seems  to  me  an  important  con- 
sideration.    One   of  bur  wisest  and  greatest  men,  Bishop  Ames,  now  in 
heaven,  used  to  teU  us  that  men  sometimes  teach  as  clearly  by  their  silence 
as  by  their  sayings.    I  for  one  am  not  willing  that  our  people,  when  they 
shall  read  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  shall  infer  from  our  silence 
that  whilst  we  are  interested  in  all  the  topics  named  in  this  programme, 
we  take  no  interest  whatever  in  Chapel  Building  or  Church  Extension  ; 
nor  am  I  willing  that  posterity  should  infer,  when  they  shall  read  the  book 
we  are  to  publish,  that  at  the  time   of  the  first  Methodist  (Ecumenical 
Conference  there  was  no  recognised  work  of  this  kind  in  all  Methodism 
This  is  no  trifling  consideration,  for  the  public  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future  have  a  right  to  expect  to  find  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Methodist 
Ecumenical  Conference  something  of  everything  that  specially  concerns 
Methodism.    It  may  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been,  "  Oh,  it  i8*nothing  but 
brick  and  mortar."    Sir,  this  City  Road  Chapel  is  nothing  but  brick  and 
mortar,  yet  it  is  the  homestead  of  the  whole  Methodist  family,  to  which  we 
have  repaired  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  What  this  is  to  all  Methodism,  such, 
and  much  more,  every  chapel  and  church  we  build  is  to  the  Christian  house- 
liold  that  finds  shelter  beneath  its  roof.     I  exceedingly  regret  that  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  the  great  work  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Committee,  the  pioneer  in  this  department  for  all  Protestant  Churches,  and 
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still  morr  thnt  Providence — the  Providence  of  the  Wesleynn  rnnfrrcnoo 
and  of  our  cmnniittoe  on  i)ropraniine — did  not  ho  order  tvi'nts,  that  oiif  (if 
its  honoured  Secretaries  should  he  hero  to-dny,  and  from  that  pliitforrn  ttli 
119  wliat  (iod  had  wroiipiit  in  Great  Hritain  tlirouj^ii  this  ajftticy,  and  >;ivu 
to  every  l)raneh  of  Methodisii.  the  benefit  of  the  oxpcricnec  of  tlic  innilur 
of  us  all.     For  more  than  Kixty  years  this   work  lias  hccn   earried   for. 
ward   under  the   Hupervision   or    the   oldest   Methodist   Conference    ami 
is  to-day  a  model  bureau  of  Wesleyan  Chapel   affairs.     I   trust  we  sliall 
hear  further    concerning   it.     Then    this    Conference    cannot   he    iiidif. 
ferent  to  that  most  remarkable  work  which  is  being  carried   on  in  this 
city,  n  work  that  has  linked  with  the  history  it  is  making  the  iionnnreil 
names  of  William  Arthur,  its  foimder,  and  Gervase  Smith,  its  proinetor, 
and  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  its  most  generous  patron.     Many  of  the  most  hcaii- 
tiful  chapels  in  London  attest  its  value,  and  to-day,  as  I  see  from  the  last 
report, /e»  more  are  in  procean  of  erection.  These  monuments,  in  thisf^nafist 
city  of  the  living,  to  the  memory  of  that  royal  layman,  Sir  Francis  l^ycett, 
whose  liberality  led  the  movt'ment,  are  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  loftiest 
<  vcr  erected  in  any  city  of  the  dead.     Will  not  Mr.  Arthur,  and  our  genial 
secretary,  Mr.  Bond,  to  whose  care  this  work  is  now  cormnitted,  give  U8 
the  full  information  concerning  it  which  this  Conference  ought  to  have.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  of  the  United  States  this  work  was  arj^an- 
iscd  by  direction  of  the  General  Conference  of  1804,  and  the  legal  incor- 
poration was  effected  in  March,  IBC)^.   The  first  money  was  received  l)y  tiic 
treasurer  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  first  appropriation  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  18t»G.     During  the  fifteen  years  of  active  work  ending 
•January  1,  1881,  the  Board  has  collected  and  disbursit^d   1,641, 473-0(5  dols. 
(or  £3-i0,000)    of  which  358,523-28  dols.  (£72,000)  belong  to  the  Loan 
Ftmd,  from  which  churches  are  aided  only  by  loans.    Of  this  Lonii  Fund 
182,893-90  dols.  (£40,000)  have  been  returned  and  reloancdto  the  churcheH. 
The  Board  has  aided  in  all  3,008  churches,  most  of  them  by  donations, 
many  by  loans,  and  some  by  both  donations  and  loans.    The  total  of  our 
Methodist  Ejjiscopal  chiu-ches  is  in  round  numbers  17,300,  of  which  7,!?0t) 
have  been  built  within  the  last  ten  years,  so  that  more  than  one-sixth  of  ail 
our  churches,  and  nearly  three-sevenths  of  all  the  increase  since  our  work 
began,  have  received  aid  from  the  Board.    Place  the  churches  aided  by  the 
Board  side  by  side,  allowing  sixty  feet  front  to  each,  and  we  have  nearly 
thirty-five  miles  of  churches.     Put  them  in  a  line  three  miles  apart,  and 
they  would  extend  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
three  times,  or  more  than  nine  times  across  from  the  Gulf  to  our  northern 
boundary  ;  and  we  are  now  adding  to  this  line  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  a  year ;  and  yet  we  are  falling  far  below  the  necessities  and  oppor- 
tunities that  God  opens  before  us.     Credit  the  Church  with  all  that  it  has 
done,  and  let  the  increase  of  the  last  fifteen  years  be  continued,  and  it  would 
require  more  than  a  century  to  supply  each  township  with  a  church.   Then 
we  have  City  Church  Extension  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  similar  to  yours 
in  London,  and  other  Methodist  bodies  are  preparing  to  enter  on  this  same 
kind  of  work.    In  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  the  living  preacher  and 
tt-acher  is  the  central  figure.    In  Chapel  Building  and  Church  Extension  the 
homestead  for  the  household  of  faitli  occupies  the  central  position.    He 
who  said  "  Go  preach,"  said  also,  "  teach  baptising  " — make  disciples.   The 
object  of  preaching  is  that  men  may  believe,  and  believing  be  saved,  and 
be  "  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."    In  wise 
missionary  effort  the  whole  work  must  be  regarded,  and  all  provided  for, 
"  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  C.  Shaw  (Methodist  New  Connexion) :  One  of  the  great  questions 
before  us  is,  how  we  are  to  have  successors  to  the  men  whose  labours  are 
80  broadly  and  so  fully  recognised  to  this  day.    We  want  successors  to  the 
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men  wlin  ]mv(\  sown  the  linrvcHt,  ami  we  want  such  mm  to  cnrry  M(>tIio<Usiu 
an  viifoniiisly  iiinl  iih  triiiiiiplmntly  into  tlic  fiitiin',  iis  tlit-y  have  l)roiij,'ht  it 
iipfriini  the  piiHt  to  tlie  time  in  wiiieh  we  live.  Tliu  other  thiy  the  I'tinfn 
iifws|iii|ii'r,  in  (ii«t'iiHHinK  tlie  ((ncHtinn  of  MethodiHin,  while  acknowleilKing 
itdduwanl  Hweep  tinil  the  H|iien(li<l  « ii-torieH  it  had  ucconipliHlied  during  the 
lust  140  years,  asked  the  (piestion,  wh.ether  Methodism  had  stayinv;  power? 
Xitw,  sir,  in  thinkin^^  of  tliat  part  of  tlie  qncstion,  I  eannot  discover  any 
nusen  why  Methodism  Rhoiihi  not  ho  ns  pennanent  a  ('hnreh  action,  ami  a 
Ciiurch  ordtT,  and  u  tJhnrch  inllnence,  as  any  other  Chiuch  in  existence  at 
the  prfsent  time.  When  we  consider  the  vast  spiritual  resources  which  we 
liiivc  in  common  with  ail  other  Churches,  we  can  have  no  doiilil  or  mis- 
i;iviiii!:  on  tliat  ground  ;  hut  when  we  consider  further  that  w<^  command 
the  lay  element  of  our  Churches  as  no  other  Church  does,  then  I  think  we 
have  very  hroad  ground  to  believe  that  Methodism  will  have  staying 
l«i\viT,  and  will  achieve  great  victories  in  the  days  to  come.  Hut  while  I 
approve  of  ull  the  suggestions  made  in  the  ]mper  this  morning,  there  is 
aiKitlK^r  aspect  in  which  this  question  comes  to  me.  Thert' are  great  outside 
iiKivcnients  going  on,  not  of  a  directly  irreligious  character — great  social 
and  political  movements  ;  liave  we  sympathy  with  these  f  Are  we  trying 
to  leaven  these,  to  influence  these?  You  have  to-day,  in  this  great  city,  u 
Trailes  Union  Congn^ss — how  nnmy  mend»ers  of  our  Methodist  Churches 
uie  members  of  tliat  Trades  Union  Congress?  Do  they  realise  that  we 
liiive  a  true  and  vital  sympathy  with  them  in  the  struggles  and  toils  of 
life?  Men  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls  ;  they  have  harassing  and  hungry 
cares  which  demand  their  attention  while  they  are  in  this  world  ;  and 
while  they,  perhaps,  acknowledge  the  vast  spiritual  interests  belonging  to 
thiin,  yet,  living  on  the  earth,  they  also  demand  provision  for  their 
material  and  temporal  interests  ;  and  unless  the  ('hurcli  gives  this  its  broad 
mill  generous  recognition,  we  may  expect  these  men — the  foremost  men  of 
their  classes — to  be  ind liferent  to  our  Church  endeavours  and  our  Church 
enterprise.  The  Church  for  the  fiitinv,  if  it  is  to  be  one  of  great  success, 
iiiubt  ally  itself  closely  with  these  great  social  an«l  political  movements,  in 
su  far  as  these  movements  make  for  the  righteousness  of  the  .nation,  an  1 
fdr  the  broad  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  We  see  even  in  this 
(isseinhly  a  splendid  tribute  to  what  political  actiim  has  dom?  in  association 
with  the  Church.  Our  coloured  brethren  here  to-day  are  free ;  they  never 
would  have  been  free  if  they  had  depended  simply  upon  tlie  action  of  a 
Church  ;  but  it  was  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  ti  great  political  niove- 
mont  that  gave  them  their  freedom,  that  gave  them  their  emancipation, 
that  accomplished  that  great  and  illustrious  work  of  this  century. 

Rf.v.  J.  Thavis  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  Mr.  Garrett's  mission  in  Liver- 
pool to  the  iiuisses  is  a  great  success.  Tiicre  is  nothing  so  successful  in 
Liverpool.  I  feel  the  freer  to  say  that,  oecause  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
Weskyan  Church  ;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  just  to  interject  a  remark,  I  hope 
some  iiietliod  will  be  found  by  which  Mr.  (Jarrett  will  remain  in  Liverpool 
to  eany  on  the  work.  Now,  Methodism  itself  is  evidence  of  the  success  of 
inissioiis  to  the  masses.  Wluit  is  Methodism  in  this  country  but  the  crea- 
tion of  home  mission  efforts  ?  The  wealth  and  social  position  of  Methodism 
have  not  been  inherited — they  have  not  been  given  to  us  by  powerful 
kings  ;  but  they  have  been  created  by  the  blessing  of  God  ujion  the 
inilustry  and  thrift  and  integrity  which  religion  always  fosters  ;  and  what 
we  want  to-day  to  reach  the  masses  is  old-fashioned  Methoilism.  The 
early  Methodists  did  not  go  to  the  masses  to  patronise  them  ;  they  did  not 
divide  them  ofE  in  sect.ons,  with  working-class  lectures,  and  preach 
workin^'-class  sermons,  and  have  working-class  missitm-rooms.  They 
recognised  that  God's  house  is  a  place  where  rich  and  poor  meet  together 
and  worship  a  cotumon  Father  of  them  all.     The  early  Methodists  did  not 
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bribo  men  to  relip^inn.  We  bnvfi  boon  Bpcukinp^  about  our  (lilTicnltii'H  in 
coimtrv  pliU'OH  on  itcootint  of  otir  people  iMjin;^  bought  Bwuy.  I  am  vtrv 
Horry  to  hiiv  tbiit  tbiH  nyHtiiii  extensively  prevniln  in  Home  of  tin;  larp' 
centn'H  of  population  in  tliiH  country,  even  uniouKHt  NoneonfoniiiNiN,  I  ).|Mni| 
upon  it,  if  we  bribe  the  people  we  Himll  ptiuperise  tliem,  imtl  dt-Hlniv  tluir 
8olf-rem»ect,  and  unfit  them  for  the  higher  duticH  of  citizennliip.  'l,,.t  m 
teach  tlu'in,  an  Mr.  Garrett  hn«  tauplit  Iuh  convertH,  to  Hiiiiport  .is  far  as 
thiy  can  their  own  rooms  and  nuHsidnH.  Then  I  wish  t"  enipliasir..; 
wluit  Mr.  Siiaw  said.  I  have  laboured  for  twenty  years  uiuoii^rst  iIil- 
workin)!^  olaHHcs  of  LancaHliire,  and  they  Bay,  "ChriHtianity  has  dmit;  pri'. 
ciouH  little  for  us."  They  Hay  ChriHtianity,  oh  reprcHentt'd  by  tin-  priest- 
hood, in  an  enemy  to  human  progrenH  autf  civil  nj^litK.  And  in  not  tlmt 
true  ?  Has  not  every  lil»erty  tipon  tlie  Continent,  for  instance,  hcen 
secured  in  spite  of  the  priesthood  ?  And  in  our  own  country  waH  not  tlio 
liumanising  of  tlie  criminal  code  opposed  in  the  name  of  reli^'idn  | 
Was  not  slavery  maintained  in  the  name  Oi  religion  ?  Have  not 
the  Bible  «nd  the  biirrel  been  blessed  in  the  same  breath  in  the  name 
of  religion  ?  And  has  not  religious  bigotry  been  carried  into  the  vury 
liomes  of  the  dead  ?  We  may  say  what  we  like  about  this  matter,  l)iit  wo 
shall  have  to  show  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  working  classcH  in 
every  upward  tendency,  and  if  we  do  we  Hhall  secure  tiiein,  and  our 
Htanding  aloof  from  these  Hocial  questions  is  driving  them  into  *'  .  nruis  nf 
infidelity.  Thei«j  is  a  certain  man  notorious  in  this  country  »t  this  tiiiu; 
who  has  more  power  over  the  working  class  than  any  mmiKter  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  land.  And  why?  Because  he  OHsociates  himself  very 
largely  with  their  struggles  in  regard  to  social  elevation.  This  is  uii 
important  question,  and  I  wish  to  emphasiHe  it. 

The  PiiESiitENT  :  I  am  afraid  I  must  now  consult  the  Conference.  Our 
time  is  up ;  but  Bishop  M'Tyeire  has  a  communicaticm  from  an  Indian 
chief,  which  bears  directly  upon  this  question,  and  I  am  sure  the  Confertnce 
will  1)6  glad  to  hear  him. 

Bishop  H.  N.  M'Tyeire  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  It  was 
for  that  purpose,  to  use  an  Americanism,  that  I  struggled  for  the  tloor.  I 
wanted  to  get  it  in  before,  but  now,  if  you  please,  I  will  get  it  in  umlrr 
this  head.  When  you  had  the  question  of  the  work  of  Methodism  in  tli- 
vating  and  purifying  the  maascH,  I  had  no  opportunity.  No  refcniice  Ims 
been  made  nere  to  a  class  of  people  among  whom  Methodism  has  aeliii\ i il, 
under  God,  some  of  its  greatest  triumphH.  How  it  can  elevate  tin'  wliitc 
man,  and  the  black  man,  and  the  brown  man,  we  have  seen;  but  Mitli<idi>iii 
has  done  a  work  among  the  red  men.  John  Wesley,  as  you  know,  went  to 
America  to  convert  the  Indians.  We  hav  i,  sir,  in  the  Church  of  the  South, 
6,000  Indians  in  membership,  and  about  1  Acnty  preachers,  and  we  dtsiifd 
to  get  one  of  the  aboriginal  Americans  to  attend  this  Conference.  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  presiding  elder  of  our  Church,  and  the  chief,  Checott^  of  the 
Okmulgee  tribe.  He  was  written  to  by  me,  and  this  is  his  answer,  addasstil 
to  this  body,  which  with  your  permission  I  beg  leave  to  read. 

"  Okmulkee,  Muskogee  Nation,  Indian  Temtory,  June  21,  1881. 

"Members  of  the  CEcumenical  Confekence,  London,  Enguni*. 

"  Dear  Brethren, — My  people  have  been  desirous  that  I  should  attend 
the  Conference,  and  it  would  afford  me  much  gratification  to  be  with  you, 
but  failing  health  will  not  permit  me  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  so  I  can 
only  send  greeting  across  the  water,  and  prayers  to  heaven,  for  success  lu 
your  great  work.  As  an  aboriginal  American,  and  a  member  of  the^trihe 
which  was  the  first  to  greet  John  Weii3y  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1730, 1 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  thank  God  that  the  Indians  are  among  those  who 
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havp  hp^'n  erofttly  hcnofitfil  hv  MfthodiHin.  If  Wosloy  never  prcachnd  to 
the  Indians  hiinHclf,  yrt  WcHfoyiinH  Imve  prt'iioht'd  to  iih,  und  iiiudi)  their 
jrrnvi'H  witii  our  iH'oplc.  The  Hct<|  Hown  by  tlirm  is  Hwn  in  tho  incrciininij 
nunilxr  of  Mi'tliodiHtK  in  t\w  Imlian  tiTritory.  Of  tliii  five  trilx-M  irrntTiilly 
di'si^'nati'd  tlm  (Mvilincd  tribcH,  tlio  Cl»'rokee,Cr(i'k  or  MiiMko^ci',  Scininolu, 
Choctaw,  and  ChiraHiiw,  I  cun  Hpcak  of  ono  exprriniciitaily,  for  I  am  of 
them,  and  my  work  has  been  unionfX  thtMn.  Wlwn  .lanjPH  Ople- 
thorpo  camo  to  America,  ho  found  our  p«'opIo  p»'Art-liivin>;  und  hospi- 
tuldf.  The  Chief  of  the  MiiMko;rcfH  received  him  kindly,  and  nresenteil 
him  witli  a  bnifalo  ukin,  adorned  on  tlie  inside  with  the  liead  and 
featlitrs  of  an  eagle,  'The  feathers  of  the  ea^He,'  Huiil  lio,  *aro  soft, 
and  signify  h)ve.  The  bnfVah)  skin  is  warm,  und  is  u  fiign  of  protec- 
tion.' Another  member  of  the  tribe,  iiastcning  to  weluomo  tiie  Dnglishman, 
exchiimed,  'Tiie  (ireat  Soirit  who  hves  everywhere  and  gives  breath  to  all 
men,  has  sent  tlio  Kngi  a  to  instruct  us.'  Oghtiiorpe  eoidd  not  have  re- 
paid the  kindness  of  tiie  Indians  in  a  itetter  manner  tiian  ho  did  by  rotnrn- 
ins?  to  England  and  bringing  back  to  our  land  the  Wesley  brothers. 
Though  our  forefathers  were  willing  to  rt  ceivo  instruction,  and  though  they 
had  exalted  ideas  of  the  '  (Ireat  Spirit,  the  giver,  preserver,  and  taker  of 
life,'  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Christ.  The  name  Christian  can  now 
be  applied  to  these  live  nations  na  consistently  as  it  can  bo  applied  to  the 
United  States  or  Ureat  Ib-itain.  The  old  superstitions  of  the  past  have 
given  place  to  belief  in  the  Scriptures  ;  many  of  our  nativu  Indii'ns  are 
preachers,  and  a  large  jiortion  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated 
into  native  tongues.  The  Muskogces  are  still  at  work  translating,  and  it  is 
thought  the  work  will  not  be  discontinued  until  the  whole  Testament  can 
bf;  read  in  the  Muskogee  language.  Uesidcs  this,  the  JMuskogees  liave  a 
considerable  amount  of  religious  literature.  Many  of  the  old  Wesleyan 
hymns,  and  a  large  number  of  more  modern  sacred  songs,  are  now  printed 
in  the  Muskogee  language.  By  such  means  many  jtersons  have  been  reached 
who  might  have  remained  outside  the  Church  had  we  no  printed  matter 
save  that  in  the  English  language.  Both  branches  of  our  National  Council 
(Legislature)  are  each  session  opened  with  prayer,  and  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  our  Saviour  are  recognised  in  all  our  Govermnental  work.  That 
we  have  not  yet  raised  ourselves  to  the  plane  of  civilisation  now  occupied 
by  the  older  comnmnities,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge.  But  we  are 
(triving  to  educate  our  children,  and  hope  with  the  aid  of  our  brethren  to 
go  on  prospering.  I  pray  the  Lord  may  be  with  you,  and  help  you  in  all 
your  measures  during  the  Conference.  May  you  be  guided  by  power  from 
above,  and  be  enabled  to  go  on  with  your  missionary  work  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  In-your  meetings  please  pray  for  the  Indians  of  the  Far  West. 
I  may  not  bo  able  to  meet  many  of  you  in  this  world,  but  I  hope  to  meet 
all  of  you  iu  the  next.— Your  sincere  Brother  in  Christ, 

"Samuel  CuEcoTB." 

[NoTK. — Chocot^  is  05  years  old,  und  a  native  Creek  or  Muskogee  Indian. 
The  chief  of  that  tribe,  Tominec,  had  an  interview  with  Wesley  near 
Savannah,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Journal.  During  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century  the  Indian  tribes,  once  inhabiting  Georgia  and  tho  Carolinas, 
have  been  removed  by  tho  United  States  Government,  and  settled  on  a 
reservation  of  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  known  as  the  Indian 
Nation.  Checot^  is  now,  by  election  for  the  third  time,  chief  of  his  tribe, 
which  numbers  about  14,000.    The  five  tribes  number  about  60,000  souls.] 

The  Benediction  having  been  pronounced,  the  Conference  ad* 
jourued. 
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In  the  AftkJ'.noon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Half-past  Two 
the  Hkv.  William  Authur  again  presiding.     After  the  Devoti(jiial 
Exercises,  the  Eev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Southerland  (Melhodist  Protestant 
Church)  read  an  essay  on  I'he  Best  Metlwds  of  lieadiiug  the  L'ncuii- 
verted  Sections  of  the  Richer  Classes. 

The  time  h'mitations  of  the  essay  are  embarrassing.  TJndor  tlie 
circumstances,  a  brief  summary  only  can  be  submitted ;  mere  outlines 
of  suggestion,  instead  of  argumentative  discussion ;  and,  consequuutly, 
the  hope  can  scarcely  be  indulged  that  our  task  -will  be  satisfactorily 
performed. 

The  magnithde  of  the  subject  is  unquestionable.  Its  broad  propor- 
tions stand  out  distinctly  in  the  express  intimation  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  and  in  His  full  admissions  as  well.  He  who  came  into  tlie 
world  in  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  men,  whose  loving  iieart  yearned 
over  all  while  He  lived,  and  was  broken  for  all  when  He  died,  clearly 
foresaw  well-nigh  insurmountable  difficulties  all  down  the  line  of  His 
Divinely  philanthropic  contemplations,  but  evidently  these  difficulties 
were  csijecially  api)arent  in  the  case  of  the  opulent  classes.  In  all 
the  wide  reaches  of  moral  territory,  hounded  by  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  a  human  life,  which  Christ  on  His  embassy  of  infinite  love 
proposed  to  explore,  no  mountain  acclivity  of  the  soul  seemed  so  inac- 
cessible as  that  precipitous  with  the  riches  of  sparkling  stones,  or 
slipperj'  with  the  riches  of  shining  ores  ;  no  river  so  defying  navigation  as 
that  whose  depths  conceal  the  riches  of  precious  pearls,  or  whose  waves 
roll  up  the  riches  of  golden  sand.  Once,  at  least,  surveying  the  scene, 
as  vividly  illustrated  in  the  rejection  of  proffered  infinite  compen- 
sations of  heaven  for  the  temporary  losses  of  earth,  by  one  of  other- 
wise blameless  and  beautiful  life,  Jesus,  all  pityingly,  and  yet  all 
solemnly,  affixed  to  the  salvation  of  the  rich  the  stamp  of  a  human 
impossibility. 

Nevertheless,  while  vast  as  may  be  the  impediments  to  the  conversion 
of  men  of  wealth,  the  interests,  both  intrinsic  and  circumstantial,  iu- 
volvcd  in  the  consummation,  loom  up  at  the  side  of  the  impediments  iu 
overtoijping  heights  of  importance.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  very  extent 
of  the  hindrances,  instead  of  cooling  ardour  or  discouraging  hope, 
should  serve  the  more  fully  to  excite  expectations  of  success,  by 
throwing  us  in  simple  dependence  uijon  supernatural  power.  Here 
planting  ourselves,  as  servants  of  Christ,  wp  may  realise  that  the  very 
perplexity  of  the  problem  is  helpful  to  invention,  and  that  from  the 
naturally  impossible  to  men  may  bo  evolved  the  spiritually  possible  of 
a  higher  manhood — manhood  in  Christ — by  lifting  man  to  God ;  that 
exalted  plane  of  faith,  where  weakness  is  transformed  into  strength 
and  the  soul  becomes  capable  of  exploits  whose  music  rings  down 
the  ages. 
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It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that,  in  grappling  with  a  question  so 
vitally  related  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  its  intervolutious,  however 
embarrassing  in  the  contemplation,  will  straighten  out  in  the  grasp  of 
Binews  whose  supply  of  energy  is  from  above. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  much  as  anywhere,  this  great  Methodist  Con- 
ference may  find  special  8i)here  for  beneficent  practical  results  in 
friemlly  contact  and  fraternal  emulations  of  many  minds  and  hearts 
amid  the  genial  sunshine  of  loving  counsels  and  fervent  prayers. 
Gathered  where  we  are,  the  power  of  association  should  prove  no  unim- 
portant factor  in  the  objective  aim. 

"  The  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blogsom  in  the  dust." 

And  surely,  on  this  consecrated  spot  we  are  standing  by  human  duht 
that  cannot  fail  to  bo  inspiring  in  the  study  of  methods  in  saving  souls. 
It  is  the  dust  which,  ere  its  transit  from  the  sphere  of  vital  human 
faculties,  laboriously  and  grandly  wrought  at  problems  in  the  salvation 
of  men  by  methods  as  bold  and  original  in  conception,  as  they  were 
startling  and  successful  in  operation.  This  hallowed  dust  has  blos- 
somed in  beauty  for  many  a  year,  and  is  still  redolent  witli  perfumes 
that  make  every  English  breeze  from  "Wesley's  grave  a  welcome  mes- 
senger to  all  the  realms  of  the  earth. 

Here  we  are,  gathered  from  lauds  far  and  remote,  the  representation 
of  a  people,  with  a  patronymic,  who  are  like  the  stars  tor  multitude. 
Brethren,  sons  of  God,  and,  under  God,  sons  of  Wesley,  what  hath 
God  wrought  1  The  Saviour  prayed  that  His  people  might  be  "  one." 
The  prayer  is  prediction  as  well.  It  will  be  fulfilled  ;  is  being  fulfilled 
every  day.  In  a  good  sense  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  always  been 
one,  but  this  is  more  apparent  now  than  ever  before.  In  this  assemblage 
Methodists  are,  to-day,  a  visibly  united  family  in  the  old  homestead — 
Eugland  I— London  !  City  Eoad  Chapel  I  Strangers  as  to  our  respective 
dwelling-places,  as  to  our  faces,  and  as,  in  many  instances,  to  our 
names,  we  have  met ;  we  have  given  and  received  fraternal  salutations ; 
warm  has  been  the  pressure  of  hands,  loving  the  mingling  of  voices ; 
and  we  are  hajjpy  in  the  Lord.  This  (Ecumenical,  whatever  else  it  be, 
is  the  aijape  of  the  ancient  Church  revived  ;  it  is  a  Methodist  love- 
feast;  it  is  the  earnest  of  the  great  heavenly  reunion  of  the  "  wliolo 
family."  Were  Charles  Wesley  still  in  the  flesh,  he  would  sing  with 
a  deeper  emj)hasis — 

"  We  think  and  speak  the  same. 
And  cordially  agree, 
United  all  through  Jesu's  name 
In  perfect  harmony." 

But  we  have  come  up  hither  to  this  shrine  of  Methodism  for  more 
than  this.  Our  object  is  such  as  he  would  heartily  approve  whose 
platform  of  Christian  confraternity  was  thus  laid  down  :  "  I  desire  to 
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form  a  leagne,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  with  every  soWier  of  Jesns 
Christ."  Tliis  world  assembling  of  the  sons  of  Wealey  is  on  this  very 
"platform.  But,  as  Methodists,  we  make  no  apology  for  seeking,  by 
means  of  this  Conference,  to  give  some  special  attention  to  tho  discipliuo 
and  equipment  of  our  own  division  of  tho  great  army.  We  would 
re-form  our  battalions,  stand  close,  lock  shields  and  cross  pikes  anew 
in  phalanx  deep  and  strong,  and  thus  not  only  present  improguublo 
lines  to  the  common  foe,  but  make  a  more  rapid  advance  into  the  terri- 
tory, rightfully  the  King's  own,  but  now  under  the  usurping  powers  of 
sin  and  hell. 

But  this  warful  allusion  in  our  reflections  quickly  passes ;  for,  other- 
wise than  as  relates  to  the  powers  of  evil,  our  meeting  is  strictly  on  a 
peaceful  basis.  The  tutelar  genius  here  presiding  is  agreement,  con- 
cord,  harmony,  love.  This,  indeed,  is  much  to  say,  seeing  we  severally 
represent  such  various  policies  of  Christian  and  denominational  pro- 
gress.  The  time  of  sectarian  war,  if  it  has  ever  existed  among  ns, 
has  surely  passed.  Non-Episcopal  and  Episcopal,  Itinerant  and  Con- 
nexional,  Independent  and  Non-Connexional,  all  are  here.  But  we  be 
Methodists  all,  and  brethren  all.   We  can  say  with  the  Scotch  Buuar :— 

"  Ours  is  the  day  of  rusted  swords  and  shields. 
Of  loosened  helmets  and  of  broken  spears." 

We  can  do  more ;  adapt  to  the  scene  of  the  hour  the  English  Tenny- 
son's beautiful  picture  of  peace : —  . 

"  The  war-drum  throbs  no  long'er,  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  this  parliament  of  Christ,  this  federation  of  the  world." 

And  even  more ;  in  our  united  counsels  there  is  new  promise  of  the 
American  Whittier's  pleasing  anticipations, 

••  Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  w  ay  ; 
.    Through  clouds  of  doubt,  and  creeds  of  fear, 
A  light  is  breaking  calm  and  clear. 
That  song  of  love,  now  low  and  far. 
Ere  long  shall  swell  from  star  to  star ! 
That  light,  the  breaking  day,  which  tips 
The  golden-spired  Apocalypse  I " 

4s  various  branches  of  a  common  ecclesiastical  stock,  why  are  we 
here  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome,  we  have  not  come  to 
arbitrate  or  adjust  on  governmental  differences,  but  fraternally  to 
confer  on  interests  larger  than  our  dividing  lines,  and  interests,  we 
assume,  dearer  to  us  all  than  our  points  of  separation.  We  have  come 
not  to  philosophise  about  church  order  or  church  expediency,  but  to 
pray  for  the  common  welfare  and  rejoice  in  the  common  prosperity; 
not  to  plan  the  aggrandisement  of  any  distinct  section  of  the  hou^sc- 
hold,  but  to  seek  the  good  of  all  sections;  in  a  word,  to  cutluouo 
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Methodism  more  firmly  where  stood  the  illnstrious  John  and  Charles 
Wesley — one  kingly  with  crown  of  Christian  labour,  tlie  other  kingly 
viith  sceptre  of  Christian  song,  both  united  in  the  high  enterprise  of  a 
world's  conversion  to  God.  And,  as  their  honoured  successors,  "  who 
knoweth  whether  we  are  come  to  the  kingdom  for  snch  a  time  as  this  ?  " 

If,  as  we  fear,  this  preliminary  should  prove  tedious,  our  apology  is 
the  occasion  itself.  Under  auspices  so  peculiar  and  so  joyous,  pro- 
jecting, as  they  do,  bright  lines  amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the 
future,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  appreciation,  to  indulge  a  prelusive 
pause.  We  could  not  speed  with  hot  impulses  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  as  the  impetuous  soldier  spurs  his  barb  into  open 
battle.  Here  the  object  of  attack  is  entrenched ;  and  the  essayist 
—for  +ho  time  being  a  leader  of  sacramental  ranks — before  devising 
a  plan  of  military  operations,  has  required  some  moments  for  careful 
reconnaissance. 

The  rich  have  strong  defences  against  the  Gospel.  Gold  and  silver, 
houses  and  lands,  and  all  else  that  riches  represent,  make  walls  of 
solid  masonry  which  seem  impregnable.  What  should  the  rich  care 
for  the  promised  rewards  of  religion?  They  "have  received  their 
consolation  "  already.  If  any  one  have  difficulty  in  the  t«^xt,  *'  The 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  it  is  easy  enough  for  all  to  see 
tliat,  while  the  possession  of  money,  per  se,  may  not  be  menacing  to 
the  soul,  the  common  tendency  of  the  possession  is  to  produce  the 
Icve ;  that,  wherever  exists  the  Jupiter  of  gold  among  the  gods  of  earth, 
apprehensions  may  be  justly  entertained  of  full-armed  evils  springing 
from  his  head.  "  If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them," 
is  always  a  timely  admonition.  The  rich,  misconceiving  the  Lord's 
money,  temporarily  in  their  possession,  as  intrinsically  their  own,  the 
false  promise  naturally  leads  to  the  subversion  of  a  mere  stewardship 
into  an  actual  and  irresponsible  ownership.  Such  was  the  sad  mistake 
of  the  unhappy  wretch  whose  "  ground  brought  forth  plentifully ; "  and 
in  the  chronicle  of  that  "  night "  summons  for  his  soul,  what  a  fearful 
dirge  of  prophecy  has  ever  been  on  the  winds  of  heaven  for  every  rich 
sinner  who,  amid  his  increasing  stores,  is  complacently  saying  of  God's 
property,  •'  My  fruits  I  my  barns  1  my  goods !  " 

With  this  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  posseseion  of  wealth, 
naturally  arises  the  temptation  either  to  miserly  hoard  or  profligately 
waste  the  gifts  which,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  trust, 
should  be  carefully  availed  of  for  philanthropic  and  Christian  purposes. 
Such  moral  treachery  to  both  God  and  man  is  culpable  enough,  but  it 
is  not  all  of  the  sad  story.  It  is  but  a  landmark  on  the  wilderness- way, 
whose  terminus  is  absolute  idolatry,  with  all  that  it  implies  of  ever- 
lasting consequences ;  a  dethronement  of  God,  and  an  enthronement  of 
Mammon, 

*•  The  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven." 
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The  question  of  deliverance  steadily  grows  on  ns  as  there  is  con- 
templated  the  vision  of  the  precipice,  breeze-ehakeu,  on  which  stands 
the  man,  rich  and  unconverted. 

Bat  hope  revives  as  we  remember  that  the  rescue  of  all  thus  im. 
perilled,  equally  with  others  of  the  universally  involved  race,  is  provided 
for  in  the  remedial  system  of  infinite  mercy.  The  testy  Pilato  wrote 
better  than  he  knew  when,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  he  insciibed 
on  the  cross,. "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  Jows, 
representatively  the  "chosen,"  the  "elect"  of  God,  were  the  limiian 
race,  and  the  tripartite  inscription  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  God's 
thought,  plan,  purpose,  and  predestination. 

The  commission  reads,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world ;  "  go  "  to  every 
creature ; "  go  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  True  it  is  that  Jesus  preached 
mostly  to  the  poor ;  but  not  a  Gosjjel  exclusively  adapted  to  tlic  poor. 
The  general  neglect  of  the  poor  touched  the  heart  that  was  full  of  pity 
for  all.  Besides,  in  preaching  to  the  poor,  and  thus  becoming,  as 
Horace  Bushnell  expresses  it,  "  the  poor  man's  philosopher,"  He 
simply  went  to  the  root  of  things,  analysing  original  elements,  and,  in 
applying  His  ethics  there,  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  all  conditions 
of  men ;  showing  that,  if  the  cases  regarded  by  other  philosopliers  as 
liopeless  were  managed  by  His  system,  none  need  despair.  A  wise 
master-builder.  He  built  m^j,  up  from  the  poor,  His  plan  all  the  time 
including  a  superstructure  Avhich  should  rise,  story  by  story,  until  all 
the  upward  ranks  were  reached  by  His  saving  beneficence. 

The  founder  of  every  religious  organisation  which  is  potent  to-day 
proceeded  upon  this  Divine  model.  Certainly  the  great  Methodist 
10  under  did  this.  He  gave  all  Methodists  a  pure  classic  apothegm 
when  he  said,  "The  world  is  my  parish."  The  world  for  Christ  was 
his  aim,  but  he  was  quick  to  see  that,  like  His  Lord,  he  must  begin  at 
the  lower  stratum  of  society.  Hence,  when  the  question  is  propounded, 
"  What  are  the  best  methods  of  reaching  the  rich  ?  "  we  would  answer, 
from  the  example  of  the  Master  and  His  eminent  servant,  "  Keach  up 
from  the  poor." 

As  to  the  doctrines  preached  at  the  first  at  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  and 
Antioch,  at  London,  Kingswood,  Bristol,  and  Moorfields — conscious  con- 
version by  supernatural  power,  justification  by  faith,  universality  of 
the  atonement — we  would  say,  "  Let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule."  As  to 
agencies  employed  at  the  first — a  zealous  ministry,  a  self-denying,  holy 
people,  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  stated  assemblings  for  prayer, 
for  experience— we  would  say,  "  Let  us  mind  the  same  things."  We 
have  no  need  to  reconstruct  our  doctrines ;  our  need  is  to  preach  them 
untiringly,  and,  if  we  can,  to  preach  them  more  distinctly  and  lovingly. 
There  is  as  little  need  to  reconstruct  our  usages.  Our  need  is  to  observe 
them  more  faithfully.  Methodism,  as  representing  spiritual  and  real 
religion — Methodism,  whose  holy,  self-denying,  ceaseless  activities  won 
the  meed  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  applause  as  "  Christianity  in  earnest,"  has 
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long  arms  to  '•  reach  "  men,  even  the  remotest  from  God.  As  witnesses, 
we  ourselves,  as  members  of  this  (Ecumenical  Conference,  come  to  the 
front ;  while  millions  are  pressing  up  behind  us,  all  of  whom,  including 
rich  and  poor,  severed  by  land,  by  sea,  by  language,  by  education,  by 
nationality,  and  by  political  government,  have  been  reached,  and  are 
to-day,  either  personally  or  representatively,  drawn  together  in  fra- 
ternal union  under  the  roof -tree  of  a  common  Methodist  ancestry. 

What  is  now  needed  in  particular,  for  enlargement  on  every  hand, 
is  what  our  constituents  are  fondly  hoping  and  fervently  praying  may 
be  secured  through  the  counsels  and  labours  of  this  Conference,  and 
that  is  a  fresh  and  mighty  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  Spirit  is 
as  inventive  in  methods  as  irresistible  in  appliances.  With  equal  ease 
He  reaches  down  to  the  lowest  and  up  to  the  highest.  Tlie  fact  that, 
in  the  legitimate  line  of  Church  work,  there  is  the  impossible  to  men — 
however  numerous  they  may  be,  however  equipped  with  the  truth, 
however  their  labours  may  be  inspired  by  sincerity,  and  however  they 
may  be  prosecuted  by  the  most  effective  implements  that  genius, 
culture,  scholarship,  and  whatever  else  human  resources  can  supply — 
should  ouly  serve  the  more  certainly  to  ally  us  in  dependence,  in  faith, 
in  the  cordial  and  constant  co-operation  of  prayer  and  labour,  with 
Him  with  whom  '*  all  things  are  possible."    Appeal  the  case  to  God. 

"Assembled  here  with  one  accoid, 

Calmly  we  wait  the  promised  grace, 
The  purchase  of  our  dying  Lord — 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  and  fill  the  place." 

Rev.  R.  Green  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  in  delivering  the  invited  addi-ess 
on  the  same  subject,  said :  I  wish  to  say  that  this  subject  has  been 
assigned  to  me.  I  did  not  choose  it,  for  I  have  scant  sympathy  with  the 
notion  that  presents  society  to  the  Church  divided  into  classes.  The 
Church  which  knows  nor  Jew  nor  Greek,  should  know  nor  rich  nor 
poor.  Social  distinctions,  however,  exist,  and  I  admire  the  efforts  of 
the  Church  in  reaching  out  her  hand  of  blessing  to  every  class  of 
society.  My  impression  is  that  the  relation  of  the  American  Methodist 
Church  to  the  wealthy  classes  differs  greatly  from  what  exists  in 
England ;  but" of  the  condition  of  American  society  I  will  not  presume 
to  speak.  In  this  country  we  have  little  direct  access  to  the  wealthy 
who  are  outside  of  our  own  communion.  Of  our  own  wealthy 
members  most  have  become  so  in  Methodism.  The  tendencies  of  the 
present  hour  are  against  unconverted  wealthy  persons  remaining 
amongst  us;  powerful  social  influences  draw  them  off.  They  who 
remain  amongst  us  are  retained  by  the  strong  bonds  of  obligation,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  love  of  home.  It  is  easier  to  say  how  Methodism  may 
not,  than  how  she  may,  touch  ihe  richer  classes.  Methodism  has  not 
often  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  wealthy  from  its  pulpits.  The 
wealthy  do  not  attend  Methodist  services,  nor  are  they  reached  by 
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distinctively  Methodistic  literature.  Methodism  Co  ^s  not  occupy  the 
high  places  in  the  country,  and  only  within  the  last  few  years  Ims  it 
been  favourably  iioticed  by  the  public  journals.  True,  she  has  a  few 
sons  of  sufficiently  commanding  ability  to  secure  for  their  works  an 
entrance  into  classes  outside  of  Methodism.  Voices  true  to  Methodism 
have  been  heard  in  halls  of  science,  and  products  of  Methodist  learning 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Biblical  criticism  and  scientilic  theo- 
logical writing;  while  in  other  forms  Methodist  teaching  lias  been 
veiled  in  imaginative  story,  and  these  have  been  read  beyond  the 
homes  of  Methoclism.  But  in  as  far  as  writing  assumes  a  distinctively 
Methodist  type,  it  is  a  bar  to  its  accei'iaace  by  the  clauses  now 
contemplated. 

Methodism  never  felt  herself  called  to  minister  to  the  rich  as  a  class. 
Wesley's  hand  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  Kingdom  over  the  wide  fields 
of  the  poor,  and  still  Methodism  appeals  to  the  poor  after  the  highest 
of  all  patterns,  but,  like  Him,  does  not  forget  the  wealthy.  The 
Methodist  theology  shuts  out  none,  therefore  not  the  rich.  Christ 
arising  amidst  a  people  where  the  rich  oppressed  the  needy,  spoke  His 
kindest  words  to  the  poor,  but  He  was  not  exclusive.  His  loving  heart 
yearned  over  the  rich  young  ruler,  and  another  ruler,  though  timid, 
heard  words  from  His  sacred  lips  which  wore  beyond  all  price  of 
wealth  ;  words  the  merchandise  of  which  is  better  than  that  of  silver, 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  No  repelling  words  met  the  seeker 
by  night,  save  the  requirement  of  open  avowal  and  inward  sanctity, — 
a  baptism  by  water  and  by  spirit.  Christ  condemned  the  sin,  not  the 
circumstance  of  riches.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  shuts  not  out  the 
wealthy,  though  its  gates  arc  narrow,  and  at  those  gates  the  heart  of 
him  who  would  enter  must  j11  all  that  it  has.  Methodism  speaks  to 
all — not  to  the  rich  only  or  chiefly,  but  it  does  not  omit  them.  If  as 
Methodists  we  are  to  go  not  only  to  those  who  want  us,  but  those  who 
want  us  most,,  surely  we  cannot  omit  those  who  but  "  hardly  "  can 
"  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  world  that  thinks  wealth  helpful 
in  all  things  is  startled  to  learn  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Yet,  "  with  God  all  things  are  possible,"  and  we  ought  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God,  which  has  in  our  day  enabled  so  many  rich 
men  to  enter,  and  so  many  to  remain  within  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  rich  men  of  our  day,  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  them,  are  not  a 
disgrace  but  an  honour  to  the  Christian  name. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  a  nation  of  the  faithful 
employment  of  its  riches.  Wealth  gives  special  facilities  for  culture, 
for  refinement,  and  for  influence.  The  wealthy  ought  to  take  the 
lead  in  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling,  and  ought  to  be  patterns  of 
what  is  right  and  beneficent.  A  corrupt  hierarchy  of  wealth  must 
lead  the  community  to  deterioration ;  the  poor  will  be  sacrificed  to 
minister  to  their  luxury  or  lusts.    The  ministrants  to  evil  will  them- 
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selves  become  evil.  The  very  workmen  who  mantifactare  articles  of 
luxury  will  imbibe  a  false  taste,  while  extravagance  in  living  by  the 
\vealthy  will  generate  a  desire  for  the  same  in  the  poor,  and  lead  to 
multiplied  evils.  The  rich  suggest  the  pastimes  and  lead  the  fashions 
of  the  day.  Sad  for  a  nation  is  it  when  the  example  of  the  wealthy 
tends  but  to  evil.  Then  the  only  hope  of  reclamation  lies  in  the 
disintegration  of  wealth  and  its  possession  by  the  frugal,  industrious, 
and  moral. 

But  how  may  Methodism  promote  the  conversion  of  the  wealthy  ? 
First,  the  conversion  of  the  wealthy  must  be  as  the  conversion  of  the 
poor.  There  is  but  one  gate  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  "Ye  must 
be  bom  again."  Secondly,  the  Gospel  requires  no  less  from  the 
wealthy  than  from  the  poor.  It  demands  from  each  the  bowing  of 
the  knee  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  the  confession  and  abandonment  of  sin ; 
a  humble  trust  in  the  Atonement,  and  an  obedient  life.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  full  hands  to  receive  the  gift  of  eternal  life;  it  may  be 
difficult  for  him  that  lacks  nothing  to  cherish  a  sense  of  dependence ; 
it  may  be  difficult  for  him  who  is  tempted  by  luxury  to  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  the  self-denying  One.  But  it  must  be  done.  The 
rich  man,  with  his  heavy  responsibilities,  with  his  illusive  temptations, 
with  his  grave  exposures,  if  unconverted^  is  an  object,  not  of  contempt, 
but  of  tender  pity.  Earthly  things  are  deluding  him,  and  he  is 
losing  the  durable,  through  the  deceitfulness  of  worldly,  riches. 

The  question  arises,  thirdly.  Is  it  needful  to  employ  other  than  the 
ordinary  and  sanctioned  means,  or  are  those  in  common  use  sufficient 
and  suitable  ?  With  the  examples  which  are  around  us,  these  means 
cannot  be  said  to  have  failed.  Certainly  no  new  Gospel  is  needed,  for 
the  old  is  better,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  needs  no  alteration 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  wealthy,  nor  is  it  permissible  to  temper  the 
severity  of  the  law.  Yet,  as  the  wealthy  are  likely  to  be  the  more 
cultured,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  careless  and  rude  speech  which, 
offending  the  tutored  ear,  may  close  it  against  the  voice  of  Truth. 
Rudeness  may  amuse  the  rude,  but  it  shocks  the  thoughtful,  as 
irreverence  repels  them.  Fourthly,  The  wealthy  buy  and  read  costly 
books  which  assail  religious  faith.  Sanctified  talent,  scientific  or 
otherwise,  may  be  employed  to  rebut  these.  Fifthly,  For  their  good 
to  edification,  we  must  guard  against  fearing  to  declare  to  the  rich  man 
the  obligations  which  his  wealth  imposes,  or  to  remind  him  of  the 
dangers  with  which  that  wealth  threatens  him.  Sixthly,  It  behoves  us 
to  teach  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  and  so  to  encourage  the  aspira- 
tion towards  a  spiritual  future  as  to  reduce  to  their  just  proportions 
the  riches  that  may  flee  away.  Seventhly,  We  must  not  court  tho 
rich,  nor  place  too  high  a  value  upon  wealth,  learning  to  show  content- 
ment and  thankfulness  for  our  little.  Eighthly,  We  must  guard  against 
the  supposition  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  is  to  be  assured  by  the 
abundance  of  our  possessions. 
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Bnt  tho  problem  of  this  ago,  in  England  at  least,  is  not  how  to  deal 
with  the  wealtliy,  but  how  to  deal  witli  the  aitiuau  class.  Certainly, 
for  Methodism,  this  latter  is  of  prior  importance.  In  the  great  and 
gracious  revival  of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed  witliin  tlio 
Church  of  lingland  (and  over  which  we  must,  if  wise,  dcvontly 
rejoice),  it  is  observable  to  how  great  an  extent  that  revival  iiafi 
affected  tho  wealthier  classes  of  society.  Methodism  has  Ichs  occaHion 
to  mourn  that  she  cannot  do  all,  than  to  rejoice  in  that  Ho  wiio 
divideth  to  each  Church  severally,  as  He  will,  has  made  tlio  com- 
plement of  her  work  to  be  found  in  other  communions.  Methodism 
will  find  her  best  work  and  her  highest  glory  amongst  tho  poor  and  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  Methodism  must  hear  a  loud  and  definito 
call  from  the  artisan  class,  whose  moral  condition  demands  the 
Church's  most  careful  attention.  The  low  condition  of  religion  arising 
from  the  lack  of  religious  fear,  and  of  reverence  for  Divine  things;  tho 
habitual  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  the  spreading  carelessness, 
which  is  practical  infidelity,  give  to  this  class  a  priority  of  claim  on 
the  wakeful  effort  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  development  of  tho 
hitherto  buried  talent,  the  improved  education,  the  quickened  intel- 
lectual force,  the  investiture  with  political  power  and  influence,  and 
the  opening  of  avenues  to  the  highest  distinction,  make  it  imperative 
on  the  Church  of  Methodism,  if  she  would  faithfully  serve  this  age  as 
the  fathers  of  Methodism  served  a  past  age,  to  awake  to  the  necessity 
for  a  new,  a  direct,  a  patient  and  unwearied  effort  to  adapt  her  means 
and  expend  her  energies  in  an  endeavour  to  reach  and  to  rescue  those 
who,  if  they  have  not  the  wealth  of  the  present  hour,  nro  likely  to  be 
sharers  of  that  wealth  in  the  immediate  future.  The  true  and  best 
condition  towards  which  we  should  labour  is  that  in  which  the  poor 
and  the  rich  shall  meet  together  in  the  one  house  of  that  God  who  is 
the  Father  of  them  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Mood  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  in  support  of  the  view  presented  by  Dr.  Southerknd.  In  the 
early  operation  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States,  especially 
among  the  blacks,  we  were  brought  in  constant  conflict  with  the  claims  and 
demands  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to 
have  been  for  several  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  a 
missionary  to  the  blacks  ;  and  I  discovered  a  very  peculiar  state  of  affairs, 
resulting  from  our  missionary  operations.  Families  of  the  wealthy  owners 
of  slaves  frequently  attended  the  ministrations  of  the  missionary,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  from  time  to  time  there  were  conversions  among  the 
wealthy  class,  that  owned  the  large  plantations  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  These  numerous  conversions,  through  tho  agencies  of  the  Metho- 
dist preachers,  awakened  considerable  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  rectors  and 
bishops  of  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  I  know  tliat  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  rector  went  to  the  bishop  to  know  how  he  could  stop  the  invasion 
of  Methodism  among  the  wealthy  class  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
through  the  agency  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  tlie 
bishop  heard  him  kindly  and  calmly,  and  asked  him  what  he  demanded. 
"Sir,"  said  he  "I  am  a  Protestant  Episcopalian,  and  minister  to  that  Church, 
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and  I  wish  my  members  to  bo  reared  in  thnt  Church  ;  but  they  are  being 
brought  to  the  Methodist  teaching  and  MetliodiHt  doctrine  uncfer  the  ope^ 
ration  of  the  Methodist  missionaries.  I  wisli  to  Icnow  how  that  invasion 
may  be  stopped."  The  bishop  was  helpless  under  the  circumstances. 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  help  you.  We  cannot  get  Protestant  Episcopal 
ministers  to  nu'nister  to  the  blacks  ;  we  are  compelled,  if  they  will  receive 
religious  instruction  at  all,  to  transfer  their  instruction  to  the  ^Icthodist 
missionaries."  I  mention  this  fact  in  support  of  Dr.  Southerland's  view  that 
the  wealthy  may  be  more  successfully  reached,  perhaps,  through  our  minis- 
trations to  the  humbler  classes  than  by  any  other  means.  I  can  only  eay 
that,  since  the  emancipation,  tlie  results  of  these  labours  have  evolved  cer- 
tain marvellous  facts — tliat  persons  converted  under  the  ministration  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  during  the  existence  of  slavery, 
have  only  announced  their  attachment  to  Methodism  since  the  emancipation 
took  place.  The  universal  poverty  that  followed  the  emaneiiiatii)n  broke 
the  bonds  of  social  distinction,  largely  erected  tlirough  tlie  means  of  their 
wealth,  and  they  found  themsi-lves  unexpectedly  on  a  i)lano  with  the 
Methodist  missioiuiries  who  had  ministered  to  them  for  years.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  that  State  since  the  war  we  have  access  to  the  families 
belonging  to  the  Church  in  a  manner,  and  to  an  extent,  that  we  never 
dreamt  of  before.  I  simply  mention  these  facts  in  support  of  the  view  of 
the  essayist  that,  after  all,  the  most  successful  and  the  most  complete  way 
of  reaching  the  upper  classes  is  by  laborious  efforts  among  the  lower  classes 
of  society. 

Rkv.  L.  S.  Buukhkad,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  I 
desire  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the  first  essay  and  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Mood.  There  is  but  one  method  of  salvation,  and  that  is  by  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  save  the  rich  and  the  poor,  ^fho  only 
way  to  save  any  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  to  preach  to  him  tlie  simple 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  the  ministers  of  Christ 
must  comprehend  human  nature  in  all  its  different  phases,  whether  in  a 
state  of  poverty  or  abounding  in  wealth.  The  great  work  is  to  bo  wrought 
bythc  Spirit  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  nmst  apply  the  simple  truth  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  one  special  method  of  preacliing  this  truth  by 
which  all  ministers  can  reach  the  same  results.  But  every  man  who  is  a 
Christian,  who  is  thoroughly  consecrated  to  God,  who  studies  the  Gospel 
and  preaches  it  out  of  a  heart  warmed  by  the  love  (  E  God,  will  be  able  to 
find  the  key  to  some  minds  and  hearts,  and  will  lead  them  to  Christ,  amonfr 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  My  brethren,  unless  the  ministry  and  Chuich 
are  pure  and  holy,  they  will  be  inefficient.  We  must  be  pure  in  order  to 
exert  moral  power  over  others.  A  man  will  be  able  to  win  souls  to  Christ 
in  proportion  to  his  own  moral  purity,  and  to  the  aggressive  force  with 
•'!  ich  he  brings  this  moral  power  to  bear  upon  others.  My  experience 
coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Mood,  that  wealthy  men  are  often  led  to  Christ 
by  the  simple  Gospel ;  the  same  Gospel  that  saved  the  ignorant  and  poor 
saved  also  the  rich.  In  North  Carolina,  the  missionary  to  tlio  slave  often 
led  the  master  to  Christ.  There  is  a  great  work  still  to  be  done  in  North 
Carolina  among  the  coloured  people,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  this  point.  The 
coloured  people  must  be  educated  and  trained  for  Christ.  My  friend  Bishop 
Hood  has  a  plan  to  build  a  college  in  North  Carolina  for  his  people.  I 
heartily  endorse  his  enterprise.  In  North  Carolina  we  need  money,  and  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  good  men  to  aid  the  coloured  people  and 
build  up  society.  Bishop  Ilood  and  our  friend.  Rev.  Y.  C.  Nind,  were  earnest 
advocates  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  recent  contest  in 
our  State.  We  honour  them  for  the  noble  stand  they  took  on  that  great 
issue. 

Rev.  Alexandeb    Leid  (Australian   Methodist    Church) ;    There    aro 
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special  (lifTiciilt'es  in  porHUudinjr  the  rich  to  embrace  the  reli|?ion  of  tlie  Son 
of  God  ;  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  there  iiro  direct  and  special  ineeiitiveH 
offeretl  i)y  tlie  Gonpei  to  rich  men  and  women  to  become  the  cliildrcn  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  are  thereby  put  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the 
material  wealth  entrusted  to  them  as  stewards  of  God  and  for  mankind,  tn 
a  far  greoter  extent  and  to  a  far  more  beneficial  purpose,  than  they  could 
possibly  do  while  they  are  out  of  Christ.  I  think  there  can  be  notliinj,' 
so  like  to  heaven  upon  earth  as  the  life  of  a  godlv  man  who  is  in  posscHsion 
of  wealth  ;  because  he  not  only  sympathises  with  Jesus  and  seeks  ever  to 
gratify  the  heart  of  the  world's  Redeemer  in  the  alleviation  of  the  ills  from 
which  humanity  suffers  ;  but,  he  ai.  the  same  time,  experiences  the  purest 
joy  of  which  it  is  possible  for  a  human  heart  to  be  the  subject ;  and  I  can 
conceive  of  a  wealthy  man  as  almost  reluctant  to  go  to  heaven  simply  he- 
cause  of  the  holy  luxury  of  living  for  Christ  in  this  world,  which  God's  Son 
honoured  with  Ilia.jjresence.  If  we  are  to  reach  the  rich  by  argument 
which  will  tell  upon  their  cultured  minds  and  their  educated  tastes,  we  must 
just  adopt  some  of  the  methods  that  we  use  in  preaching  to  the  poor.  \Vt; 
use  arguments  which  we  expect  to  tell  upon  the  poor,  and  so  we  nmst  use 
arguments  which  we  expect  to  tell  with  the  rich  ;  and  if  we  go  to  thorn 
and  show  them  that  the  only  right  use  of  their  wealth,  even  from  a  sollish 
standpoint,  is  to  give  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  they  may  make  the 
most  of  their  possession,  and  the  most  of  themselves,  we  have,  at  least,  the 
beginning  of  an  argument  which,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  h  ad  to 
their  full  and  hearty  consecratiim  of  themselves  to  His  service.  I  tiiink  if 
we  look  around  in  tliis  England,  and  in  the  colonies  so  far  as  I  know  thorn, 
there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  men  of  wealth  enrolled  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  is  of  men  of  a  lower  position.  The 
proportion  of  the  wealthy  who  are  working  for  Jesus  now  in  England  is 
very  large,  compared  with  the  condition  of  society  years  ago.  What  joy 
it  gives  some  of  these,  as  Christian  workers,  to  go  round  nmongBt  their 
tenantry,  or  to  summon  from  a  distance  men  who  liave  been  owned  of  God 
to  toil  amongst  those  who  are  in  their  employ,  and  to  gather  all  t1io.>e 
agencies  around  them  which  are  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  tliose 
entrusted  by  God  to  them  as  stewards.  Is  there  an  argument  that  will  toll 
more  potently  upon  human  hearts  than  this  ?  I  think  that  the  man  who  is 
inaccessible  to  ah  argument  of  this  kind,  if  he  were  to  get  to  heaven  to- 
day, would  be  thankful  to  get  out  of  it  to-morrow.  He  who  is  disposed 
from  love  to  Jesus  to  live  for  those  whom  Christ  has  redeemed,  luls  in  tiie 
world  at  this  moment  one  of  the  fairest  opportunities  that  heart  can  con- 
ceive— an  opportunity  which  angels  might  envy.  Indeed,  we  might  exjiect 
some  of  these  to  be  asking  God  to  give  them  the  privilege  of  going  down 
and  working  side  by  side  with  those  men  of  wealth,  of  culture,  and  of 
position  among  our  old  families,  or  the  families  thiit  have  elevated  them- 
selves by  their  Christian  industry. 

Key.  T.  B.  Wood  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  one  point  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  ;  and  that  is  the  peculiar  difficulty  that  grows  out  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  rich  especially  are  inaccessible  to  other  than  systematic  professional 
labours.  This  has  been  found  particularly  true  in  South  America.  In  that 
country  our  work  is  carried  on  amongst  all  classes,  including  the  rich  ami 
the  poor.  We  follow  there  the  method  described  by  the  essayist,  taken  by 
him  from  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  taken  by  him  from  the  founder 
of  Christianity  ;  that  is,  we  begin  with  the  poor  and  we  preach  upwards. 
But  the  classes  are  found  so  completely  distinct  there  that  wherever  is  done 
for  the  poor  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  that  account  excluded  from  tiie 
attention  of  the  rich.  The  latter  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  anything  that 
is  intended  for  the  former.     Higher  education  is  confined  to  the  rich  ;  tiie 
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reading  clasfics  arc  almost  wliolly  among  those  classcR  which  regard  them- 
gelvcH  as  utterly  distinct  from  tiie  poor  ;  and  when  tlu'y  find  a  congrega- 
tion composed  largely  of  the  p()<u',  they  regard  it  us  utterly  sciiarate  from 
anythmg  tliat  relates  to  them.    The  work  among  tln-iii,  therefore,  is  to  be 
carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  separately.     Now,  for  the  rich  and  poor  alike, 
inimense  importance  is  to  he  attached  to  the  efforts  of  the  laity  ;  but  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  the  efforts  of  the  laity  are  far  mon;  success- 
ful amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the  rich.    The  moment  any  positive 
evangelical  operation,  carried  on  by  a  la^'uian,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
rich,  the  fact  that  it  ia  non-j)rofessional  nuikes  it  lose  its  influence  with 
them.     The  fact  that  a  man  is  only  a  licensed  preacher  and  not  an  ordained 
minister,  excludes  his  labours  from  many  hniises  and  many  hearts  which 
might  otherwise  bo  reached.     Wo   may   learn  a   lesson  upon    this  whole 
matter  from  Romanism,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  learning  a  lesson  from 
Satan  ;   for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  which   is  displayed  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  powerful  system  holds  its  votaries  is  an  important 
lesson  for  us.     We  discover  in  South  America — which  is  a  country  wholly 
fjiven    up  to    the    dominion    of    Romanism,   except   where   anti-Homish 
Nationalism  lias  partly  enmneipated   some   minds — that   Rome   holds   its 
dominion  over  rich  nun  through  tluir  families.     I  believe  that  at  least  half 
the  well-to-do  men  in  all  South  America  would  to-morrow  cease  to  be 
Knmanists,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  llomanism,  were  it  not  for 
domestic  influence.    The  social  ties  are  treuiendously  strong,  and  nmlti- 
tudes  are  bound  by  golden  fetters,  whch'  are  very  heavy,  so  that  they 
hecoine   enslaved   cj^mpletely   by   their   social    position.     But    there   are 
thousands  who  would  break  the  bonds  of  noiial  influence  were  it  not  for 
the  powerful  bonds  of  domentic  influence.     We  discover  in  that  oountry 
that  such  agencies  as  schools,  the  press,  a  periodical  and  permanent  litera- 
ture  that  is   attractive   to    the   families    (if    th'.'    well-to-do,  break   their 
prejudices,  open  their  eyes,  and  occasioiudly  open  their  hearts  ;  and  we  find 
thsit  when  the  Gospel  once  gets  into  a  rich  man's  heart,  it  converts  him  as 
quickly  as  it  does  a  poor  nuvn. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Wesleyan  Methodist):  When  associated  with  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey's  committee  in  London,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  any  number  of  workers  to  visit  the  Kist-end  of  London,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  anf  persons  w  ho  would  visit  the  sqiuires  and 
terraces  of  the  W^est-end  ;  and  never  was  I  more  impressed  than  then  with 
the  utterance  of  our  Lord  about  the  difficulty  of  rich  men  entering  itito  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  think  there  arc  some  ways  to  wliich  reference  has 
not  been  made  to-day  by  which  we  may  get  at  some  of  the  richer  people. 
I  helieve  we  want  but  one  Gospel  for  them  as  for  the  poor,  and  that  Gospel 
shoudd  be  preached  with  as  much  simplicity  and  earnestness  to  the  rich  as 
to  the  poor.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Green  that  we  should  avoid  those  things 
that  would  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  rich,  but  I  think  that  we  may  reach 
the  ungodly  rich  very  ujuch,  if  we  can  inspire  the  rich  laity  that  we  already 
have  with  an  earnest  evangelistic  spirit.  I  believe  that  rich  men  may  reacn 
rich  men  better  than  any  other  class  of  persons  ;  and  if  we  can  induce  in 
our  rich  people  an  earnest  evangelistic  spirit,  and  can  lead  them  to  bring 
together  such  meetings  as  drawing-room  meetings,  and  the  like,  whereby 
their  social  influence  may  be  exerted  upon  their  neighbours,  wc  shall  find 
that  that  is  a  way  of  touching  the  hearts  of  the  rich  by  whom  we  arc  sur- 
rounded. My  friend  said  the  problem  of  reaching  the  poor  and  the  artisan 
class  was  an  extremely  difficult  one,  hut  I  believe  this  is  a  more  difhcult 
problem  still.  The  late  Henry  Reed,  whose  memory  is  very  precious  to  us, 
and  whose  reputation  as  a  Christian  evangelist  has  gone  right  through  the 
world,  was  very  happy  in  reaching  rich  people  by  bringing  his  own  social 
influence  to  bear  upon  them.    They  were  invited  to  his  liouse,  they  had 
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dra\vinj,'-ronm  mrotinj?fl  thoro,  and  in  t'  iit  way  he  cnmo  fncr  to  face  with 
till"  rich,  and,  talking  to  thorn  iudividuuily,  brought  thorn  to  tho  accoptunco 
of  ChrJKf. 

Mn.  T.  r>AwnKNi"R  (I'riniitivo  Methodist)  :  Tho  wealthy  clasHoH  cannot  be 
reachod  by  tho  ordinary  agoncioH  at  our  disiioHal  ;  tlity  will  not  uomo  to  our 
plftOCB  of  worship  ;  thoy  will  not  road  MothodiHt  litoraturo  ;  and  I  very  much 
question  whothor  wo  HJioidd   he  very  Hnoccwsful  if  wo  wore  to  or>;aiiisi! 
Hpocial  niothodH  for  the  Wost-ond  of  Ijon<lon,  or  for  tho  wealthy  in  any  of 
our  cities.     I  think,  however,  that  tho  upper  clasHos  can  bo  reached,  not 
only  by  conVertod  laymen  of  their  own  olasw,  but  by  tho  lower  order  of  (ins 
people,  shall  I  say  ?     I  do  not  think  tliiit  religion  deprives  us  of  any  of  our 
rights,  or  absolves  uh  from  any  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  and  tliiTo  are  tiiian 
when  men  who  occupy  a  social  poxilion  aliove  most  of  us  coino  to  ask  us 
for  our  votes  to  jjut  lliem  in  positions  of  honour.     Now,  T  do  not  say  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  identity  of  i)elief  on  theological  (piestious, 
but  I  do  say  I  would  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  put  no  man  in  a  position 
of  honour  who  had  not  morality  in  his  creed,  to  say  tho  least  of  it.    Tho 
upper  classes  make  tho  laws,  and  ought  to  bo  patterns  of  morality.     I  Ii.ivd 
myself  seen  tho  sorry  and  miserable  spectacle  of  men  occupying  high  social 
positions  meting  out  tho  terrors  of  tho  law  to  poor  people  for  olVenccs 
against  a  law  they  did  not  keep  themselves.    We  all  believe  that  "  righteous- 
ness exaltetb  a  nation,"  and  that  "sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  and 
while  I  would  not  introduce  political  ([U'st'ons  i)rominently  in  an  aaseniiiiy 
like  this,  I  do  think  that  wo  ought  to  have  men  in  tho  position  of  law- 
makers and  administrators  who  themselves  respect  the  moral  law.  and  per- 
sonally I  should  hesitate  to  give  my  support  to  a  man  who  solicited  uiy 
suffrages  whose  life  was  not  a  moral  life.     Tho  gcntlinian  who  stands  at 
tho  head  of  political  affairs  in  this  country  is  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
genius,  than  he  is  by  his  religious  principle,  and  I  believe  it  is  that  wliieh 
has  given  to  William  Ewart  (Jladstone  most  of  the  influence  that  he  iias 
with  tho  people  of  this  country.     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  also  tho  j)rinui|)ul 
bulwark  to  our  throne,  and  I   would  to  God  that  we  could  guarantee  the 
same  religion  in  high  places  for  the  future  that  we  have  now.     I  throw  out 
these  points  as  ^practical   suggestions  bearing  on  tho  subject  uuder  dis- 
c'ssioa. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  B.A.,  LL.D.  (British  Wesleyan  Metho. 
dist  Church),  read  the  following  essay  on  Methodism  and  its  WorkJ(yr 
Orphans,  for  the  Aged,  and  generally  for  the  Dependent  Classes, 

I  need  not  spend  one  moment  in  proving  that  Christianity  is  every- 
where philanthropic.  Christianity  is,  in  fact,  the  only  true  philan- 
thropy.  Humanitarianism,  though  it  often  disowns  its  father,  is  tho 
child  of  religion.  Even  the  philanthropic  sentiment  which  prevailed 
in  certain  lofty  minds  before  the  advent  of  Christ  was  itself  derived 
from  the  coming  glory.  Like  tho  dawn,  it  was  sunlight  before  sun- 
rise. And  since  tho  Sua  of  Righteousness  arose,  wl.orover  Christi- 
anity has  powerfully  assorted  itself,  there  all  the  social  virtues  have 
begun  to  flourish  anew.  Men  have  learned  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  brothers  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  look  upon  God  as  their 
Father. 

The  Methodist  revival  of  the  last  century  illustrated  all  this  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  turned  the  Lands  of  the  converts  towards  all 
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workn  of  znorcy  and  charity,  llonco,  amongst  early  Methodists  are  to 
bo  found  8onio  of  the  heroes  of  the  groat  Booial  war  ugainat.  vice, 
poverty,  disoaHc,  and  Horrow.  It  muHt  bo  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  force  of  Motliodisiu  did  not  for  many  years  manifest  itself  mainly, 
or  even  largely,  in  social  enterprises.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Metho- 
dism had  to  tight  for  its  life ;  it  had  to  make  for  itself  a  homo  and  a 
position ;  and  its  energies  wore  in  the  main,  though  not  exclusively, 
devoted  to  building  its  churches,  establishing  its  position,  working  out 
for  itself  a  system  of  Chuich  government,  and  declaring  the  Gos])el  of 
its  Master,  Christ,  over  an  over-increasing  territory.  Its  very  success 
as  an  evangclistio  agency  occupied  it  at  full  stretch,  to  meet  the 
demands  in  church  building,  in  miNHiouary  enterprise,  in  the  creation 
of  its  literature,  defensive  and  aggressive,  and  in  other  ways — ways  all 
of  which  seemed  necessary  to  its  self-preservation. 

In  one  particular,  however,  Methodism  has  from  the  beginning  risen, 
at  least  partially,  to  its  duty.    That  is  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  the 
aged  of  the  household  of  faith.    It  has  felt  from  the  beginning  that  its 
own  members  who,  through   any  circumstance   not  implying  moral 
delinquency,  might  be  plunged  into  poverty  and  need,  have  a  sacred 
claim  upon  its  liberality  and  care.    At  the  most  solemn  and  rcjiresenta- 
tive  service  of  its  worship — that  service  which  shows  forth  most  clearly 
at  once  our  loyalty  to  our  Head  and  Lord,  and  our  fellowship  with  each 
other  in  Him — Methodism  has  consistently  contributed  for  the  relief  of 
the  poorer  brethren.     As  Methodists  have  become  more  numerous,  the 
claims  upon  their  liberality  under  this  head  have  increased;  but  so  also 
has  the  liberality  of  the  Church  increased.    I  have  been  unable  to  get 
trustworthy  statistics  as  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Methodist 
churches  of  Great  Britain  at  their  sacramental  services,  but  a  careful 
estimate  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
of  Great  Britain  devotes  not  less  than  £30,000  a  year  to  the  relief  of  its 
own  poor.    Now  this  employment  of  money  is  a  most  valuable  and 
effective  method  of  helping  a  considerable  section  of  those  for  whom  my 
subject  claims  your  attention.    Many  an  aged  man  and  woman  is  kept 
from  dependence  upon  the  charity  of  the  public,  or  from  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  law,  by  means  of  a  grant  made  from  the  Leaders' 
Meeting.     Indirectly,  also,  help  is  afforded  to  a  considerable  number  ol! 
the  children  of  our  poor  people,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  mode  oi 
helping  the  aged  is  to  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  four-fifths  of  such 
claimants,  by  far  the  best.     Almshouses,  as  we  used  to  call  them  in 
England,  or  homes  for  the  aged,  as  they  are  more  happily  called  in 
America,  very  often  involve  the  severance  of  old  people  from  their 
friends.    To  take  advantage  of  the  help  which  these  institutions  afford, 
the  old  man  or  the  old  woman  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  alter  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  ;  and  whilst  in  some  cases  a  shelter  and  provision 
iu  a  home  gives  to  the  aged  poor  the  best  form  of  relief,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  small  grant  of  money,  judiciously  given  from  time 
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to  time,  and  which  would  enable  the  old  life  to  ran  on  its  old  lines, 
gives. the  maximum  of  comfort  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

In  another  respect  also  this  mode  of  charity  claims  our  admiration. 
No  machinery  for  the  administration  of  a  great  charity  can  be  so 
effective  as  that  of  the  Church.  The  Leaders'  Meeting  knows  tlie 
character  and  belongings  of  those  whom  it  helps,  as  no  other  charitable 
board  could.  It  gathers  the  money  to  be  devoted  to  these  purposes 
without  any  expense  of  advertising,  and  without  employing  a  single 
paid  official ;  and  each  church  caring  for  its  own  poor  thus  becomes  a 
most  effective  society  for  the  relief  of  the  aged. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  not  like  to  be  understood  as  wishful  to  minify 
the  need  for  Homes  for  the  Aged,  or  to  disparage  their  usefulness.  I 
am  confident  that  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  aged  saints,  the 
Church  can  make  no  adequate  provision  without  giving  them  a  home. 
I  believe  that  such  institutions,  where  they  exist,  have  been  found  most 
blessed  in  their  usefulness ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
we  of  the  Old  World  are  far  behind  Transatl  n  ic  Methodism. 

But  thore  is  much  else  in  this  class  of  work  to  which  Methodism  is 
called  to  address  herself :  for  Methodism  has  now  surely  attained  her 
majority.  She  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to  any  other  Cliurch. 
She  takes  her  position  amongst  the  Churches  of  the  nations ;  and  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  she  has  become — and  she  ought  to  recognise  her- 
self as  being — one  of  the  great  national  Churches  in  both  hemispheres. 
A  Church,  however,  which  claims  to  hold  such  a  position  cannot  afford 
to  shirk  any  part  of  the  work  which  the  nation  may  properly  claim 
from  the  Church.  You  may  have  a  mere  preaching  society  which  can 
afford  to  be  without  its  charitable  and  educational  organisations,  but 
you  cannot  have  a  great,  strong  Church,  striking  its  roots  deep  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  population,  which  ignores  or  forgets  that  round 
it  there  lies  a  great  mass  of  humanity,  troubled  and  tortured  by  per- 
plexing problems,  for  which  there  is  no  solution  apart  from  faith  and 
prayer.  That  Church  organisation  which  has  nothing  to  say  on  the 
questions  of  pauperism,  drunkenness,  improvidence,  orphanhood, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  all  allied  questions  is  not  the  Church  that 
the  nineteenth  century  wants.  This  the  instinct  of  Methodism  has 
discovered.  Very  early  in  its  history  some  attempts  were  made  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  orphan  children,  which,  however,  did  not  result 
in  anything  great  or  permanent ;  and  all  along  the  line  of  its  history 
there  have  been  individual  Methodists  who  have  been  connected  more 
or  less  prominently  with  large  philanthropic  schemes.  But  (speakins 
now  for  British  Methodism)  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  dctiuitc 
had  been  attempted  for  the  benefit  of  orphan  or  outcast  childhood 
until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Some  twelve  years  aj,'o, 
however,  Methodism  set  itself  to  this  work,  and  within  that  period  it 
has  devoted  close  upon  i'150,000  sterling  to  work  of  this  class.  It  has 
created  a  system  of  orphanages  and  refuges  of  which  the  lai-gcst 
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reprccntative  is  in  this  city  of  London,  and  it  has  recently  devoted  a 
larfie  sum  of  money  to  the  erection  of  an  additional  orphanage  which 
will  shortly  be  built  in  the  Midland  counties. 

Now,  there  are  three  classes  of  children  within  the  purview  of  this 
question  for  whom  in  different  ways  the  care  of  the  Church  is  needed. 
First,  there  are  the  orphan  children  of  its  own  godly  poor.  These  have 
a  most  sacred  claim  upon  us.  Let  me  illustrate  by  a  case  to  which  I 
can  bear  personal  testimony :  A  local  preacher  whose  wages  have 
never  amounted  to  a  pound  a  week  is  stricken  down  by  fever ;  in  a  fort- 
night his  wife  dies  also  ;  the  relatives  undertake  the  care  of  five  out  of 
the  seven  children,  but  two  are  left  for  whom  there  is  nothing  but  the 
workhouse.  Have  not  these  children  a  claim  upon  the  care  of  the 
Church  ?  I  not  only  believe  they  have,  but  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  Methodism  will  say  that  not  only  some  of  them  should,  but 
all  of  them  shall,  be  accepted  as  a  sacred  charge.  The  Jews  of  this 
city  allow  none  of  their  co-religionists  to  be  chargeable  upon  the  funds 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  accept  the  chargo 
of  their  own  poor  as  a  duty  from  God.  The  day  ought  to  come  when 
the  orphan  children  of  all  our  poor  who  have  died  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  relatives  are  unable  to  undertake  their  maintenance  and  cduca- 
tiou,  shall  be  folded  to  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and  cared  for  with 
a  mother's  love. 

Secondly,  there  are  various  classes  of  children  for  whom  legal  pro- 
vision is  made.  The  management  and  control  of  the  institutions  in 
which  such  children  are  to  be  trained  is  very  largely  given  to  local 
authorities — Boards  of  Guardians,  it  may  bo,  or  committees  of  manage- 
ment. Jn  some  cases  these  are  elected  to  represent  the  taxpayers  of 
the  community.  In  other  cases  they  are  voluntary  associations  of 
men  for  the  support  and  management  of  a  definite  institution.  But  all 
cases  of  this  class  are  recognised  and  inspected  by  the  Government, 
and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  if  not  altogether,  the  State  provides  the 
funds.  I  cannot  believe  but  that  our  Church,  through  its  most  intelli- 
gent members,  ought  to  take  its  full  share  in  the  doing  of  such  work 
for  the  nation.  There  are  many  defects,  not  to  say  abuses,  in  the 
management  of  some  workhouses,  which  would  surely  cease  if,  in  large 
numbers.  Christian  men  would  consent  to  serve  upon  the  boards,  and 
bring  to  this  service  of  the  public  and  of  the  children,  Christian 
conscience.  Christian  principle,  and  Christian  tMiderness. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  children  for  whicli  the  liberality  of  the 
Church  is  specially  demanded.  They  are  the  children  of  vice  ;  children 
who  may  be  orphans,  or  may  not ;  but  if  they  are  not  ori)hans  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  if  they  were.  They  are  children  whose  circumstances 
expose  them  to  so  many  and  so  dea<lly  moral  perils,  that  unless  some 
strong  hand  is  put  forth  to  lift  them  out  of  their  present  surroundings, 
and  place  them  on  a  new  level,  there  can  be  before  them  no  prospect 
of  a  Christian  or  a  decent  life.    Now,  for  those  children  the  Church 
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can  do  what  the  law  cannot.  The  Chnrch  can  deal  with  a  child  on  the 
one  ground  that  the  child's  soul  is  in  peril.  The  Churcli  may  do,  and 
ought  to  do,  that  which  the  political  economist,  or  the  secular  states- 
man as  such,  would  not  feel  himself  justified  in  doing.  There  is  many 
a  child  in  thisi  city,  many  a  child  in  New  York,  who  does  not  actually 
want  bread,  who  will  manage  to  keep  alive,  at  least  for  some  years  to 
come,  either  by  honest  or  dishonest  expedients,  about  whom  the 
Christian  man  as  he  looks  at  him  is  compelled  in  his  heart  to  say, 
"  The  parent  of  that  child  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  him  ;  tlio  law 
cannot  interfere.  The  law,  if  it  did  interfere,  could  not  make  that 
parent  do  his  duty,  because  the  law  cannot  give  him  the  moral  qualifi- 
cations which  alone  could  fit  him  to  do  it.  The  child,  if  left  where  he 
is,  will  certainly  drift  into  evil,  and  become,  morally,  a  wreck.  For  the 
sake  of  Him  who  took  the  children  of  the  streets  into  His  arms  and 
blessed  them,  I  will  take  hold  of  that  child,  and  though  it  cost  me 
labour,  cost  me  money,  cost  me  pains,  I  will  try  to  bring  the  heart  of 
that  child  to  Jesus,  and  so  win  the  lil'e  of  that  chi^d  for  society." 

When  the  network  of  the  law  has  been  improved  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  which  the  ingenuity  of  Christian  legislators  can  devise,  its 
meshes  will  still  be  so  large  that  many  a  child  needing  care,  love,  and 
attention  will  slip  through  and  be  lost.  In  all  our  great  populations, 
after  our  educational  systems  have  been  brought  into  most  effective 
working,  and  our  reforming  agencies  have  been  set  into  the  fullest 
movement,  there  will  still  remain  a  large  number  of  children  for  whose 
rescue  Christian  love  alone  can  suffice. 

These  three  classes  of  children  are  all  cared  for  in  the  system  of  In- 
stitutions which  is  the  most  recent  outgrowth  of  British  Methodism. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  nearly  1,200  of  such  children  have  been 
received  and  benefited. 

The  limits  of  my  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  give  illustrations  of 
this  work,  and  I  cannot  even  pause  to  point  out  its  advantages,  but  I 
will  suggest  what  are  the  three  great  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  such  work. 

First,  Keligion — earnest,  heartfelt.  For  whatever  may  be  our  views 
and  theories  as  to  the  place  of  religion  in  popular  education,  none  of 
us  would  be  disposed  to  question  that  in  an  institution  wliich  must  be, 
to  the  children  resident  in  them,  home  as  well  as  school,  religion 
should  bo  the  controlling  element  of  the  daily  life.  And  it  is  this  deep 
and  far-reaching  principle  which  justifies  the  Church's  work  of  this 
class.  In  truth,  because  the  work  must  be  religious,  it  is  emphatically 
Church  work,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  only  the  Church  cau  do  it. 
Secondly,  I  believe  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  it  is  by  the 
adoption  of  what  is  becoming  known  as  the  "  family  system."  That 
is,  the  separation  of  children  into  groups,  to  each  of  which  group  shall 
be  assigned  a  separate  house,  in  which  the  children,  with  the  officers  in 
charge,  constitute  a  separate  family.    In  this  way  the  utmost  personal 
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oversight  and  individual  dealing  is  secni-od,  together  with  the  largest 
allowable  amount  of  freedom  and  happiness  to  the  child.  Thirdly, 
Such  institutions  should  bo  industrial.  The  children  should  not  only 
be  taught  in  an  elementary  school,  but  they  should  he  trained  by 
systematic  employment  to  a  certain  skill  of  brain  and  finger,  and  to 
the  habit  of  steady  and  systematic  work.  Give  a  child  these  three 
things — the  fear  of  God,  the  lovo  of  home,  the  habit  of  steady 
industry — and  you  put  into  the  hands  of  that  child  capital  which,  if 
he  will  but  use  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  his  needs  through 
life. 

One  more  remark,  and  T  have  done.  This  field  of  labour  is  pecu- 
liarly inviting  to  Christian  women,  emphatically  to  Christian  ladies. 
The  work  is  difficult,  and  requires  the  highest  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  There  are  multitudes  of  Christian  ladies — by  which  I  mean 
women  of  education  and  refinement,  and  Christian  principle — who 
spend  their  lives  sometimes  almost  frivolously,  and  genei-ally  with 
little  system  in  their  work,  who,  if  they  would  devote  themselves 
resolutely  and  heartily  to  the  care  of  the  neediest  children  of  the  laud, 
would  find  therein  a  joy  and  blessing,  which  none  can  understand  save 
those  who  have  once  tasted  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Todd  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  gave  the  invited 
address.  He  said:  Mr.  President,  Within  the  limits  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  separately  the  several  classes  of  dependent 
persons  included  in  the  subject  under  discussion.  We  nuist,  therefore, 
group  them  together  and  regard  their  appeals  to  the  Church  as  a  common 
call  to  duty.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  our  duty  in 
the  premises,  to  separate  and  classify  theui ;  for  whether  they  be  fatherless 
children  or  friendless  old  persons,  our  obligation  to  them,  in  both  cases  alike, 
rests  upon  precisely  the  same  foundation.  Charity,  the  queeuliest  of  all  the 
Christian  graces,  is  a  heaven-born  virtue,  and  traces  its  right  to  reign  in  the 
Church  directly  to  its  Divine  parenttige.  It  is  not  begotten  of  any  relation 
which  riie  poor  sustain  to  the  rich,  and  is  not  made  binding  upon  the  Church 
by  any  claim  wiiich  the  dependent  classes  have  upon  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.  Justice  is  a  duty  which  we  not  only  owe  to  another,  but  one 
which  he  has  a  right  to  exact  of  us.  Charity,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  a 
duty  no  less  binding  upon  us  than  justice,  invests  no  man  with  a  right  to 
demand  it  at  our  hands.  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  not  to  man  but  to  God. 
It  is  made  binding  upon  us  by  the  twin  injunction  of  the  Divine  example 
and  command.  Jesus  said  while  on  earth,  "If  any  man  will  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  t^ike  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me."  He  thus  made 
the  imitation  of  His  example  obligatory  upon  the  Church  throughout  all  time. 
Since  His  ascension  the  Church  is  His  only  representative  upon  the  earth, 
lu  the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  miraculously  fed  the  hungry,  relieved  the 
suffering,  and  took  the  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them ;  but  now  Ho 
works  His  wonders  among  men  only  through  the  agency  of  the  Church. 
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Jesus  still  is  manifested  in  fler.h,  but  the  Church  is  now  His  body,  nnd  we 
are  all  ''members  in  particular."    The  one  great  office  of  the  Church  is  to 
incarnate  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  copy  His  example,  and  thus  keep 
Christ  for  ever  walking  our  earth  in  human  form,  and  bJessinrr  oiu-  race 
through  human  hands.     The  example  set  us  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  in 
Palestine  is  to  be  repeated  and  multiplied  until  through  the  Cinirch,  Ills 
mystical  body,  Jesus  shall  feed  all  the  hungry,  relieve  all  the  suffering,  and 
take  all  the  children  in  His  arms.     Not  only  are  we  left  to  infer  the  duty  of 
charity  from  the  example  of  our  Lord,  but  His  command  enjoins  it  directly 
and  specifically.     The  test  which  He  required  of  Peter's  love  was,  "Feed  My 
sheep,"  "Feed  My  lambs  ; "   and,  lest  any  one  should  limit  the  obligation  to 
His  professed  fallowers,  it  is  elsewhere  said,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink."    As  if  to  invest  charity  with  the  highest 
possible  sanctity,   He  condescends  to  identify  Himself  with  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  to  regard   all   acts  of  mercy  performed  for  them  as  done  to 
Himself;   declaring  that  from  the  judgment-seat  He  will  say,  "I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat ;  I  was  thiraty,  and  ye  gave  Me  drink ;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in  ;   naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me  ;  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  Me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me.     Inasmuch  as  yo 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me."     To  provide  for  the  dependent  classes  of  society,  therefore,  is  not 
a  question  of  policy — is  not  something  left  optional  with  the  Church.    The 
Church  is  held  to  this  duty  by  the  graop  of  the  Divine  example  and  conuiiaud 
as  between  the  two  jaws  of  a  vice.    Whatever  obligation  is  laid  upon  the 
Christian  Church,  as  a  whole,  presses  as  a  duty  upon  Methodism,  she  being  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.     Her  claim  to  be  considered  a  living  branch 
of  the  Christian  vine  can  be  measured  only  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  fruit 
which  she  bears.    Christ's  test  is,  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  But, 
in  addition  to  the  obligation  which  she  shares  in  common  with  all  other 
denominations,  she  owes  a  duty  to  the  poor  arising  from  her  past  history.    If 
she  was  not  born  in  poverty,  she  at  least  grew  up  among  the  poor,  and  was 
identified   with  them.    The  place  assigned  to  Methodism  by  Providence 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had  u  special  mission  among  the  labouring  classes, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nations,  and  ever  since  she  has  been  regarded  as 
the  Church  of  the  masses.     She  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  class  of 
society,  but  has  gathered  her  members  from  all,  until  to-day  the  great,  the 
rich,  and  the  migiity  bow  at  her  altars;  but  the  poor  still  claim  a  special 
relation  to  Methodism,  and  look  to  her  for  recognition  and  assistance.    In 
her  prosperity  she  must  not  forget  the  pit  whence  she  was  digged,  nor  neglect 
tJie  classes  among  which  she  made  her  first  converts.    When  Israel  reached 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  God  commanded  them  in  the  treatment 
of  their  servants  not  to  forget  that  they  themselves  had  been  in  bondage  in 
Egypt.    The  God  of  nature  is  also  the  God  of  grace,  and  the  same  law  of 
evolution  which  obtains  in  the  natural  world  rules  and  determines  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  Church.    Every  branch  of  the  Church  must  pass  through  four 
stages   of  development,  and  in   the  following  order:   First,  it  must  bo 
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rst,  it  must  bo 


evntigelistic,  next  constructive,  then  educational,  and  finally  cliaritable.  The 
first  great  charj^e  of  the  Master  is,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
and  "  Disciple  all  nations."  But  the  converts  having  heen  made,  they  are 
not  to  be  i  /t  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families,"  and  commands  us  "Not  to  forsiike  the' assembling,'  of  ourselves 
together."  The  converts  thus  made  must  be  organised  into  local  societies, 
and  these,  again,  must  be  consolidated  into  a  denomination.  Church  build- 
ings must  be  erected,  stated  means  of  grace  established,  and  order  and 
governmejit  instituted.  When  this  has  been  done,  educational  institutions 
must  be  founded,  and  men  apt  to  teach  must  be  appointed  to  fill  their  chairs, 
that  candidates  for  the  ministry  may  study  to  show  themselves  workmen 
that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  that  the 
whole  Cliurch  may  '*  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Sunday-schools  must  be  established  for  the  religious 
training  of  the  youiig.  The  Press  must  be  employed  to  supply  wholesonne 
reading  for  the  popular  demand,  and  publishing  houses  must  be  established 
to  furnish  a  pure  literature  for  the  people.  These  three  stages  in  the 
Church's  growth  are  all  important,  but  they  are  only  preparatory  to  another. 
Any  Church  which  stops  here  and  goes  no  further,  rests  in  the  blossom,  and 
never  produces  the  mellow  fruitage  of  Chiistianity.  It  is  a  barren  fig-tree 
certain  to  be  cursed,  and  that  deserves  to  wither  away,  because,  with  all 
its  promise  and  opportunities,  it  furnishes  no  food  to  the  hungry. 

The  last  and  crowning  phase  of  the  Church,  without  which  she  is  but 
"sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  is  charity.  God  has  promised 
to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless  and  a  husband  to  the  widow ;  and 
the  Church  was  established  upon  earth  for  the  very  purpose  of  realising 
this  promise  to  the  dependent  classes  of  society.  Any  denomination  is  a 
caricature  of  Christianity  which  does  not  build  a  home  for  the  homeless 
beside  the  church  edifice,  and  asylums  and  hospitals  under  the  shadow  of  its 
colleges  and  publishing  houses.  The  divinest  form  on  earth  is  charity  in  the 
gaib  of  a  servant.  Her  presence  more  than  anything  else  will  convince  the 
world  of  the  divinity  of  our  holy  religion.  When  John  the  Baptist  sent 
to  Jesus  to  ask  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?" 
the  Master  simply  replied,  "The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear  ;  the  dead  are  raised  up, 
and  the  poor  have  the  (5ospel  preaclied  to  them."  And  in  that  answer 
John  found  the  highest  possible  proof  of  Christ's  Messiahship.  Miracles 
of  power,  learning,  and  influence  wi)l  never  convince  the  world  that  the 
Church  is  of  God  ;  but  let  charity  in  all  the  Churches,  like  her  Lord,  go 
about  doing  good,  and  men  will  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  have  been 
with  Christ  and  have  learned  of  Him.  Methodism  has  passed  through  the 
first  three  stages  of  Christian  development,  and  is  just  entering  upon  the 
last.  She  has  gone  over  the  lands  as  an  evangelist,  and  with  a  tongue 
of  fire  has  preached  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  until  she  numbers  her  converts 
by  millions.  She  has  organised  and  builded  until  hor  churches  and  mission 
stations  girdle  the  globe.      She  has  grappled  with  education,    and   has 
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succeeded  in  planting  her  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  scatterin(T  her 
litemture  among  all  classes  of  society.  But  as  yet  she  has  scarcely  lieinm 
the  work  of  providing  for  the  dependent  poor.  A  few  charitable  institutidiis 
have  already  been  founded,  but  these  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  nunibor  that 
is  needed.  The  cry  for  help  is  coming  from  thousands.  Au  army  of 
fatherless  children,  of  grey-haired  old  people,  of  the  sick,  the  8uflerin{.', 
and  unfortunate,  are  looking  wistfully  up  to  the  Church  for  assistiintp,  aini 
as  yet  we  have  but  scanty  shelter  to  ollVr  theui.  This  one  thing  yet  remains 
for  Methodism  to  do  in  order  to  her  synnuetrical  development.  The  cry 
of  the  poor,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  is  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  Jesus 
stands  at  her.door,  attired  as  a  servant,  and,  pointing  to  the  abodes  of  want 
and  misery,  whispers,  "Follow  Me."  Methodism  nmst  respond  to  the 
call  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  if  she  would  live  either  iu  the 
favour  of  God  or  in  the  confidence  of  men. 


•1'' 
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Rev.  James  IIocart  (French  Methodist)  :  I  want  to  avail  myself  of  two 
or  three  ininutes  to  give  a  piece  of  information.     \Ve4iave  in  Paris  a  very 
modest  establishment  bearing  the  name  of  La  Maison  des  Enfants,  a  liome 
for  French  liomeless  children.     It  is  the  first  establishment  of  its  kind 
under  the  influence  of  Methodism,  seeing  it  has  been  tiriginatcd  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister.    This  homo,  as  all  other  undertukinjrs 
in  Methodism,  is  the  child  of  Providence.     It  was  totally  undesigned.    It 
conmienced  four  or  five  years  since  with  one  child,  then  two,  tlien  three, 
and  so  on.    Every  one  of  these  children  has  been  morally  imposed  upon  us ; 
not  one  has  been  sought  out  by  us.    And  as  an  indication  of  one  of  tin; 
classes  of  children  which  are  entrusted  to  us  I  will  state  that  one  interesting; 
little  boy  is  the  son  of  a  father  who  committed  suicide  by  drowning.    Six 
weeks  afterwards  the  mother  did  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  iiei 
child  into  the  waters  ;  he  alone  was  saved,  and  is  now  being  brought  uj)  in 
the  home.     This  institution  is  providential  in  its  necessities.     There  are  nt 
present  hundreds   of  thousands  of   children  in  France  unprovided  with 
homes.     All  the  orphanages,  whether  Protestant  or  Konian  Catholic;,  aro 
overfiowing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  child  into  one  of  them,  so  that 
a  new  institution  of  this  kind  was  absolutely  necessary.     It  is  providential 
ip  its  utility.     Most  of  the  children  which  have  been  received  into  our 
little  home  would  have  been  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  now  they 
can  vie  with  our  children  brought  up  in  Protestantism,  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures.    They  would  have  been  brought  up  in  lioimn 
Catholicism,  or  what  is  worse  doomed,  as  you  have  just  beard  from  Dr 
Stephenson,  to  a  life  of  degradation.      The  girls  in  the  home  are  now 
trained  up  with  the  hope  that  they  will  make  good,  faithful  servants,  and 
some,  who  display  a  rare  intelligence,   may  become  teachers  of  youth 
The  boys  may,  we  trust,  in  infidel  and  corrupt  Paris  be,  at  a  future  day, 
the  strength  of  the  Church  as  Christian  men.     Men  are  now  the  want  oi 
the  Church  in  France,  and  we  liojie  to  have  in  them  pious  workmen,  pious 
tradesmen,  and,  perlKips,if  it  be  riie  will  of  God,  good  ministers.     I  had  it 
in  ray  lieart  to  mention  this  fact,  and  to  say  that  the  first  children's  home 
in  France,  established  by  Methodists,  was  originated   in   the  preacher's 
house,  but  that  is  now  full  to  overflowing,  and  a  new  house  has  had  to  he 
purchased  in  order  to  enlarge  the  work.     Forty  or  fifty  children  have  been 
declined  through  want  of  room,  and  to  our  great  grief  many  of  them  have 
been  sent  to  Roman  Catholic  establishments.    If  we  have  not  had  in  France 
ragged-schools  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tenn,  we  have  had  schools  for  the 
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poorest  of  society,  anrl  if  T  had  time  I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown  the 
importance  of  maintaining  these  schools  in  the  present  state  of  French 
legislation  with  regard  to  public  inti ruction,  religion  being  entirely  ex- 
cliided  from  the  State  schools.  We  have  had  what  might  be  called  ragged- 
Rchools— schools  for  the  children  of  tiie  needy,  schools  for  the  offspring  of 
families  disposed  to  socialism,  sciiools  for  the  children  of  the/most  irre- 
ligious parents,  an<l  the  point  to  which  irreligion  and  infidelity  in  many  of 
these  families  of  the  lower  classes  is  now  carried  is  this  :  they  want  civil 
liaptism,  civil  marriage,  civil  funerals,  that  is,  religion  entirel)'  banished 
from  society,  by  excluding  it  from  tlie  family  in  the  great  events  of  life, 
liirtli,  marriage,  and  death. 

I{i;v.  Dn.  JiiGO  (Weslejan  Methodist)  :  I  never  like  to  lose  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  identifying  myself  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  regard  to 
the  movement  for  establishing  children's  refuges  and  homes.      I  think 
there  has  been  nothing  more  manifestly  providential  in  the  liistory  of 
Methodism  than  the  history  of  that  work,  and  there  has  been  nothing  which 
has  been  more  marvellously  Iielped.     1  quite  agree  with  what  my  friend 
has  said,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has 
been  in  advance  of  us  in  respect — not,  perhaps,  of  just  «uch  an  institution 
as  that  which  he  established,  but  in  general  in  respect  of  children's  refuges 
and  of  homes  for  widows,     I  remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure  some 
hours  that  I  spent  at  Baltimore  in  an  institution  where  there  is  a  home  for 
the  widows  of  Christian  people.     It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  great'national 
Church,  as  Mr.  Stephenson,  indeed,  has  said,  to  provide  such  institutions  as 
these  for  orjihan  children  and  for  destitute  widows  of  the  people  of  that 
Church,  so  that  there  may  be  no  resort  whatever  to  the  poor  law,  to  State 
refuges,  or  State  help,  in  regard  to  any  of  those  that  have   ever  come 
honestly  and  truly  ami  for  their  lives  under  the  shelter  of  the  Christian 
Church.    Of  com-se,   we   have  a  duty  over  and  above, — a  duty  beyond. 
Just  in  proportion  as  Christian  Churches  do  their  duty  both  within  their 
bonlers  and  as  far  as  possible  beyond  their  borders  as  well,  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  paujjcrism  will  be  less  difficult  for  the  Stiite,  and  the  moral 
tnne  of  the  country  will  be  to  the  same  extent  improved.     I  could  wish 
tiiat  such  were  the  power  and  authority  of  the  various  Churches  in  the 
land,  that  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  State  to  do,  but  at  present 
we  cannot  hope  to  see  that  day.     I  trust,  however,  that  we  may  do  our 
very   uttermost   as   Methodists   towards  bringing   it  near.     Perhaps   Mr. 
Stephenson  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  one  thing  more.     Methodist  Churches 
not  so  large  as  our  own  cannot  be  expecteil  to  be  as  forward  as  we  are  in 
England  in  the  particular  respect  of  which  he  spoke.     I  feel  sure  my 
friend  will  feel  that  if  there  should  be   any  orphans  that  are  orphans 
indeed,  in  any  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  this  country,  and  such  orphans 
come  under  his  eye,  and  their  claims  come  before  his  conunittee,  he  will 
feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  regard  them  as  children  of  brethren  in  a  very 
close  sense  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  C.  Kkndall  (Primitive  Methodist)  :  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  Rigff  for 
the  remark  which  he  has  made  with  respect  to  smaller  and  j'ouuger  com- 
munities than  his  own.  I,  of  course,  represent  a  body  of  Christians  which 
has  been  characterised  as  poor.  Indeed,  in  our  early  years,  not  having 
much  money,  we  did  our  best  to  get  along  witliout  money  ;  but  we  ulti- 
mately discovered  that  even  for  ourselves  money  was  an  indispensable 
thing.  I  rose  to  say  this  much,  that  we  have  just  now  got  into  our  heads 
and  hearts,  I  believe,  that  we  will  do  our  best  to  originate  an  orphanage 
within  the  bounds  of  oui  community.  We  have,  as  delegate  at  this  Con- 
ference, a  respectable  gentleman,  and  I  will  try  to  be  his  mouthpiece,  for 
he  lias  even  more  modesty  than  myself,  and  has  never,  I  believe,  made  an 
ett'ort  to  get  on  his  feet.     The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  haa 
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made  to  onr  rnmmiinity,  through  our  weekly  paper,  a  very  crenornns  pro- 
posal, that  he  will  give  a  considerahie  Hiun  of  inonov  for  the  piir|i(isc  of 
originating  an  orphanage  for  tl»e  Primitive  Methodis^t  Connexion.  Ot'cinirse 
lie  ha8  done  tliis  witii  the  liope  that  his  proposal  will  meet  with  a  lilKrul 
response.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  trust  that  we,  being  the  sfcoml  >htlio- 
dist  body,  numerically  considered,  in  this  country,  will  rise  and  Imild  intliis 
respect.  1  might  say  that,  some  few  years  ago,  I  felt  gri-ut  interest  in  tliin 
question  ;  and  I  took  it  upon  me  to  write  a  letter  to  our  newspaper,  advo- 
eating  the  origination  of  an  orphanage  for  our  coinraimity.  I  tniNt  that 
the  proprietor  of  our  paper,  if  he  have  that  letter,  will,  in  the  interest  of 
our  counnunity,  republish  it,  for  I  am  without  a  copy  of  it  mysell'.  I  re- 
joice in  the  great  work  Mr.  Stephenson  is  doing,  I  trust  that  lie  will  fio 
forward,  and  that  his  example  will  prove  contagious  to  all  the  Methodist 
bodies  in  this  country,  and  that  by-and-by  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  we 
not  only  care  for  the  souls  of  the  people,  but  that  we  care  for  their  bodies 
as  well,  and  in  this  respect  follow  the  grand  example  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Master. 

Bishop  Simpson  (Methodist  E|)iscopal  Chm-ch)  :  I  regard  this  subject  as 
one  of  immense  importance  to  Methodism.  1  agree  fully  with  Dr.  Todd, 
who  closed  by  saying  that  Methodism  was  just  entering  into  its  fourth  and 
grandest  development.  We  learned  in  America  something  from  our 
German  brethren,  who,  while  they  were  few  in  number  and  coniparatively 
poor,  started  the  first  orphanages  in  American  Methodism.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  orphanage  started  for  the  coloured  children  in  New  Orleans, 
largely  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Newman.  Since  that  time,  the  benevulent 
ladies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  who  had,  before  that 
time,  established  homes  for  tlie  aged,  have  been  moving  in  tlie  direction  of 
orphanages  ;  and  now  a  very  benevolent  gentleman  in  New  York  has  moved 
in  the  direction  of  a  hospital.  The  same  purpose  has  also  been  indicated  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  in  another  section  of  the  country,  showing.  1  tiiink,  that 
the  Church  is  entering  on  this  grand  sphere.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
it,  I  want  to  drop  a  word  about  the  last  subject  under  discussion — namely, 
how  to  reach  the  richer  classes.  I  believe  it  is  largely  through  this  bene- 
volent work,  and  wherever,  in  my  observation,  men  have  been  induced,  or 
hiive  been  inclined  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  foundations  of  this  cha- 
racter and  to  do  something  large  in  benevolent  work,  they  have  not  only 
been  more  warm  supporters  of  the  Church  themselves,  but  their  families 
have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Church.  I  am  not  sure  that  onereuBon 
why  we  have  not  reached  more  of  the  rich  element  is,  because  we  have 
really  not  shown  to  the  world  the  need  we  have  for  them.  I  think  we  have 
been  a  little  chary  in  asking  their  aid  and  in  making  great  plans  which  tliey 
could  see,  and  which  would  enlist  them  and  their  sympathies  on  our  behalf. 
Now,  if  I  may  allude  to  the  matter  in  New  Orleans  to  wdiieh  I  referred,  a 
French  gentleman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  Paris,  was  the  chief  donor  of 
money  for  that  institution.  He  went  there  and  found  that  our  friends,  few 
and  poor,  had  started  it ;  and  he  left  money  in  the  bank,  which  was  to  be 
given  if  they  would  meet  it  by  a  corresponding  sum — 10,0UU  dollars  :  and 
when  Dr.  Newman  wrote,  asking  a  little  extension  of  the  time,  and  said  to 
him  that  this  was  a  Methodist  Church  organisation,  a  fact  of  which,  perhaps, 
he  was  not  aware,  the  gentleman  replied  that  he  was  very  glad  of  it 
Although  a  Catholic,  he  did  not  want  the  money  so  given  that  Catliolic 
priests  could  control  it.  That  was  money  coming  from  an  unexpected 
quarter;  but  the  God  of  the  orphan  had  the  money,  and  the  control  of  it,  and 
it  was  given.  I  believe  if  the  Church  shows  itself  ready  to  go  forward 
there  are  thousands  willing  to  help  ;  and  for  myself,  as  I  look  abroad  I  can 
see  that  in  this  will  come,  I  think,  one  of  the  richest  developments  of  our 
Methodism.     We  have  noble  men,  who  have  been  giving  to  colleges,  en 
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dnwing  chairs,  and  tins  ia  the  only  large  outlet  wc  have  for  their  aympathy  ; 
but  very  many  of  them  have  but  little  interest  in  educational  institutions. 
It  ia  diflicult  to  convince  them  of  the  need  of  them.  There  is  some- 
thing wanted  tlmt  can  touch  the  hearts  and  8ymf)athy  of  all  under  all 
circumstances,  and  these  honu;8  for  tiie  aged  and  orphans,  and  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  will  so  touch  the  heart.  Our  Christian  women  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  this  matter,  and  our  Christian  men  may  unite  with  them  in  doing 
good. 

Mr.  Walter  Ci,ark  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  No  subject 
has  been  before  us  during  this  Coulerence  wliicli  has  more  touched  my 
heart.  If  there  is  any  work  which  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  Methodism, 
it  is  this  work,  and  it  has  been  its  work  from  the  beginning.  Our  great 
founder  set  the  example  in  this  direction.  He  had  his  different  orphanages, 
and  we  find  reported  in  his  journal  again  and  again  his  turning  aside  to 
visit  these  dilt'erent  orphanages.  But  1  have  risen  simply  to  say  that  we 
are  doing  what  wo  can  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciuirch,  South.  Our 
annual  conferences,  a  number  of  them,  have  established  orpiianagea.  In 
Georgia  we  have  two  annual  conferences,  the  Nortls  (ieorgiaand  the  South 
Georgia  annual  conferences,  and  in  connection  with  each  of  these  confer- 
ences there  is  an  orphan  home.  I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  this 
morning  to  the  address  of  the  Rev.  C.  (Jarrett,  mIio  told  us  about  his  work 
in  Liverpool, and  especially  abo\itthe  woiic  among  the  police  of  Liverpool. 
I  wish  to  state  a  circumstance  which  touched  my  heart  more  than  anything 
I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  England.  It  was  during  the  ses.sion  of 
your  Conference  in  Liverpool.  As  I  was  passing  along  the  street  one  day 
I  saw  two  policemen  standing  in  the  mitldle  of  the  street.  They  appeared 
to  be  deeply  interested  about  something.  I  drew  nigh,  and  found  that  one 
of  them  was  holding  in  his  arm  a  little  child — a  beautiful  ilaxcn-haired 
child,  but  evidently  showing  that  it  belonged  to  the  lower  class  of  society. 
That  child  was  fast  asleep,  resting  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  cradle  or 
in  its  mother^  arms.  I  watched  those  policemen  to  see  what  tln'V  would 
do.  They  held  a  consultation  for  some  time,  and  then  the  child  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  arms  of  the  other,  who  took  it  and  bore  it  oil;;  the  little  one, 
not  knowing  of  the  transfer,  resting  ([uietly  and  peacefully  in  the  arms  of 
tlmt  great,  strong  policeman.  It  touched  me,  sir.  It  showed  rue  that  those 
policemen  were  men  of  heart,  and  that  the  system  which  takes  care  of  the 
orphans  of  the  land  is  a  noble  system.  There  is  no  better  work  that  Me- 
tliodism  can  do  than  taking  care  of  its  poor,  especially  the  orphan  poor. 
Let  us,  then,  rally  to  this  work.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Stephenson's  Home.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  visit  that  Home. 
He  has  been  doing  there  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  I  thiidc  has  turned 
out,  up  to  the  present  time,  some  1,'200  or  1,40U  children,  who  have  been 
saved  from  poverty  and  vice,  who  have  found  good  homes,  and  are  now 
useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

Rkv.  David  Mokton  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  slmt  up  to  this  duty  in  America  by  the  consideration  that 
the  numerous  benevolent  societies  and  secret  societies  which  exist  in  that 
country  have  taken  the  matter  largely  in  hand,  and  in  very  many  localities 
are  actually  outstripping  the  Church  in  making  provision  for  tiie  orphans 
and  the  widows.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  aftuirs,  a  comparison  disparaging 
to  this  state  of  things  ia  instituted  in  the  minds  of  very  many  persons.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  at  this  time  the  tenth  report  of  a  Masonic  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Home  and  Infirmary  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Those  homes, 
grounds,  and  buildings  have  cost  considerably  in  excess  of  100,000  dollars, 
and  they  have  an  endowment  fund  of  125,000  dollars  more.  They  are 
caring  at  present  for  more  than  a  hundred  orphan  children,  beside,  perhaps, 
twenty  or  thirty  widows.    This  is  not  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in 
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our  country  ;  it  h  tlio  onl^  one,  I  believe,  iimlor  tlic  fostenn?  rnro  of  tlmt 
especial  order  in  our  partaMilur  piirt  of  tlio  country  ;  but  tlicn'  an;  nnuiv  in 
the  linnds  of  other  ori^iinisiilions  und  benevolent  societii's.  Very  nmny  of 
our  church  nieniberK  are  members  of  these  or!j;ani8ati()nM.  I  have  nou.jlit 
to  say  ainainst  them  ;  I  am  proml  to  confess  my  connection  with  oniTof 
these  orders.  I  am  j^lad  to  aeknovvledj^'e  that  I  am  directly  ussdciatcil  witli 
the  raanaf^cment  of  this  <;reat  Institution,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  questioned  at  all  that  in  the  mind  of  very  many  persons  the  Methodist 
people  and  Christians  of  other  denominations  are  ullowiuDj  th  so  juirclv 
secular  organisations  to  outstrip  them  in  this  work,  and  as  a  eousivincnco 
they  are  f^iettinfj;  the  advantajje  of  us  in  very  many  res])ccts.  I  am  i;lai|  to 
find  that  the  Conference  looks  upon  this  subject  in  the  light  in  wiiich  it  does 
and  I  trust  it  will  result  in  the  inauguration  of  a  great  revival  that  shall 
sweep  over  the  entire  Methodist  Connexion,  and  bring  our  peoph- to  a  re- 
alisation of  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  thj  grandest  system  of  pliilauthropy 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Kev.  C.  H.  Kklly  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
many  Methodists  are  doing  very  splendid  work  in  connection  with  rol'or- 
matory  and  industrial  schools.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  attention  of  British 
Methodists  especially  to  this  point.  The  boys  who  are  taken  before 
magistrates  charged  with  various  olfences  are  sent  to  prison  for,  say,  three 
weeks,  and  then  to  reformatories  for  five  years.  Now  there  is  no  reforma- 
tory directly  under  Government  control  ;  they  are  under  Government 
inspection  ;  but  they  are  conducted  by  philantliropic  and  Christian  people. 
Some  of  tliem  are  citablished  by  private  individuals,  and  by  the  iahours 
of  the  boys  in  many  instances  they  are  largely  supported.  In  several  cases 
Wesleyans  are  at  the  head  of  these  institutions,  so  that  every  week 
hundreds  of  these  lads  are  marched  to  our  chapels,  and  our  ministers  have 
access  to  the  institutions,  and  so  good  work  has  been  done.  It  is  well 
that  our  friends  should  know  that  this  is  a  field  still  open  for  enterprise, 
that  the  whole  cost  does  not  come  from  private  benevolence,  but  is  partly 
borne  by  the  State,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  good  may  be  done 
among  a  class  of  children  very  much  neglected.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
be  wrong  for  us,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  to  overlook  this  fact,  and 
that  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  exceeding  great  and  blessed  work 
that  is  being  done  quietly  by  men  and  women  whose  names  are  not  known, 
members  of  our  own  and  other  churches  in  this  department  of  Christian 
toil. 

The  PnESTPENT :  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  one  word,  not  in 
the  way  of  a  speech,  but  simply  a  testimony,  a  word  of  personal  regard  to 
what  has  taken  place  in  our  own  history,  the  institution  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
and  other  movements  of  that  kind.  I  look  upon  them  as  God's  blessing  to 
us  to  supply  for  us  and  through  us  a  lack  that  we  have  permitted  to  arise, 
and  I  believe  great  blessing  will  come  out  of  it.  But  I  particularly  wish 
to  say  this,  that  last  year  when  I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  the  United 
States  as  deputed  by  my  own  Conference,  some  of  the  happiest  hours  I 
spent  there  were  spent  in  visiting  the  homes  for  the  aged.  At  Cincinnati 
I  was  taken  by  my  excellent  hostess,  Mrs.  Sargeant,  from  her  charming 
home  to  the  home  for  old  people  ;  and  at  New  York  I  was  taken  by  my 
own  daughter  to  a  delightful  day  among  the  old  people  in  the  park  ;  and 
above  all,  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  present  when  the  old  Methodist  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  of  the  great  city  met  together  in  a  great  field  outside  tlic 
city,  and  a  happier  set  of  people  and  a  happier  day  I  never  oaw,  nil 
rejoicing  over,  and  all  finding  means  to  support  this  home  for  the  aged. 
I  almost  hoped  that  our  friend  Dr.  Todd  was  going  to  give  us  some 
account  of  one  such  day  spent  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  of 
brotherly  love.    I  believe,  as  we  go  on,  such  institutions  will  more  and 
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more  arise  nmong  us,  and  a  very  great  blessing  from  heaven  will  attend 
those  hibours. 

This  concluded  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  the  Conference 
then  proceeded  to  pass  the  following  resolution  concerning  the  State 
regulation  of  vice : — 

"  That  this  (Ecumenical  Conference,  while  ready  to  support  all  legitimate 
and  effectual  moans  of  alleviating  human  suffering,  and  all  Christian 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  decency,  liereby  records 
its  solemn  and  empiiatic  protest  against  any  system  for  the  State  regula- 
tion of  vice,  as  being  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  moral  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  and  as  being  utterly  demoralising  in  its  results.  The  Conference 
farther  expresses  its  deep  conviction  that  no  method  of  dealing  with  the 
social  evil  can  be  of  any  real  service,  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  same  moral  standard  is  imposed  by  Almighty  God  upon  botli  sexes." 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  without  discussion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden,  on  behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
stated  that  the  sub-committee  on  publication,  having  considered  the 
question  of  publishing  the  Journal  at  a  lower  price  than  that  already 
named,  reported  that,  if  the  Conference  would  furnish  the  sum  of 
£200  towards  the  expense  of  producing  the  first  edition,  the  volume 
would  be  furnished  by  the  publishing  houses  at  a  retail  price  of  5s., 
members  of  the  Conference  to  receive  one  copy  each  at  4s. 

The  question  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Session  closed  with  the  Benediction. 
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TENTH  DAY,  Saturday,  September  llth. 


i^rMWcnf— Rev.  Bisuop  Daniel  A.  Payne, D.D.,^l/Woa«  MvtfudUt  E^iscojial 

Church  qf  Amerioa. 


Subject: 
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fpHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  this  morning  at  Ten  o'clock.  The 
-^  Rev.  Jas.  Hocart,  of  Paris,  conducted  the  Devotional 
Services. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walden  brought  forward  a  resolution  with  regard  to 
the  responses  to  those  bodies  that  had  sent  written  letters  to  tiie 
Conference. 

In  reply  to  inquiry,  the  Ri;v.  J.  Bond  stated  that  the  Business 
Committee  had  not  yet  been  able  to  deal  with  the  resolution  on  the 
Temperance  question. 

It  was  reported  from  the  Business  Committee  that  they  did  not 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  last  suggestion  of  the  Publication 
Committee,  but  adhered  to  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference. Also  that  the  following  resolution  as  to  Woman's  Work 
had  been  adopted  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  this  Conference  recognises  the  usefulness  of  those  Christian 
women  who  are  engaged  in  providing  orplianages,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
worthy  poor,  and  in  other  forms  of  philanthropic  work  ;  and  the  Conferciirc 
liereby  expresses  its  interest  in  such  worli,  and  its  sympatliy  with  tlmse 
engaged  in  its  promotion." 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  on  the  Opium  Traffic  was  then  considered  : — 

"  That  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  opium  in  India  and  its  export  to 
China  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  as  virtually 
a  Government  monopoly,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  iu 
China,  and  injurious  to  the  credit  and  iuHuence  of  England  throughout  the 
Eastern  world." 
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IvEV.  J.  Bond  mnvod  tlio  ndoiitimi  of  the  resolution. 

Kev.  E.  E.  Jknkins  (Wesloyiiu  McthoUist)  sccoudt'd  the  motion. 

Rkv.  R.  L.  TlAr.nwn.D.I).  (JlcllioiUst  EpisropnlCliurch):  I  wish  towiytlmt 
if  I  wtti'K  imki'd,  litter  tweiity-llut'«  years'  experience  in  our  nilssionlield  in 
Cliiim,  "  Wliut  is  the  ^reateHt  obstuele  to  tlie  proKress  of  Cluisliiinily  tliero?" 
I  tliinli  I  Biiould  l)c  oblli,'ed  to  reply,  "  Tiio  opium  triide."  I  do  not  consider 
tliat  idoliitry  itself  is  bo  mueh  in  the  way  of  our  projrrcHH  just  now  as  tliis 
tiling,  for  I  may  go  into  uny  Cliinese  nudienco  and  suy  tlie  hardest  things  I 
choose  against  idolatry,  and  almost  always  there  will  be  men  in  the  audience 
ffiio  will  stand  by  my  side,  and  who  will  say  to  their  countrymen,  "  Surely, 
it  is  a  fooli.sh  thing  for  us  to  worship  idols."  liut  when  I  am  speaking  of  the 
mornlity  of  the  ('hristiun  religion,  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  some  man 
will  rise  In  the  audience  and  say,  "  Teacher,  what  you  sjiy  is  very  true.  We 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  you  are  preaching,  and  Confucius  taught  us  that 
(loi'tiine  many  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  you  an;  not  the  people  wlio  practise 
it.  Where  does  all  this  opium  come  from?  Have  you  never  pushed  opeu 
the  doors  of  these  opium  dena  all  around  your  church,  and  looked  in  and 
Been  the  haggard  faces  and  the  wasted  forms  of  the  victims  of  that  trallic? 
Where  does  this  opium  come  from?  Was  it  not  brought  here  by  a 
Cliristian  nation?  Was  not  the  trallic  forced  on  us  agtiinst  our  will? 
and  did  not  our  Empeior  sign  the  treaty  widch  legaliscul  it.  protesting 
before  heaven  that  it  was  against  his  will,  and  that  lie  did  it  only  under 
compulsion  ?  And  then  you  come  to  us  and  jireach  to  us  that  we  ought 
not  in  any  way  to  injure  our  fellow- men,  Vour  doctrine  is  good,  but 
your  jn-actice  is  not  ajusistcnt  with  it."  And  this  is  not  a  mere  cai)tiou8 
objection  ;  it  is  deep-seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  jH-'ople ;  they  feel  that 
a  great  wrong  is  being  done  to  them  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  for  the  Christian  world  to  consider  at  this  day  how  to 
remove  this  great  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  the  progress  of  missions  in 
China.  Now,  in  our  country,  we  have  come  to  this  point  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  that  the  United  States  Government  has  recently  ratified  a  treaty  with 
China,  which  provides  that  no  American  citizen  shall  engage  in  an}'  way  in 
the  traffic  of  opium  ;  he  shall  not  l)uy  or  sell  it,  and  it  shall  not  be  cairied 
between  the  ports  of  China  in  any  American  steamer.  We  believe  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every 
Christian  nation  will  give  the  same  amount  of  mond  support  to  the  Chinese 
Government  in  its  effort  to  put  down  the  trafiic.  Sometimes  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  Government  will  faithfully  carry  out  the 
restrictions,  and  whether  the  result  will  not  be  that  they  will  grow  nv)ie 
opium  in  China.  But,  I  believe  with  our  best-informed  public  men,  including 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  Uritish  Minister,  and  our  own  Minister,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  would  rigidly  prohibit  the  growth  of  opium  within  the 
limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  then  we  should  soon  come  to  the  abolition 
of  this  tralflc.  I  hope  a  strong,  earnest  voice  will  go  forth  from  this  Con- 
ference on  tliis  subject,  and  that  all  Christian  bodies  will  unite  in  a  consistent 
and  determined  effort  to  bring  the  traffic  to  an  end. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M,A.  (Wesleyan  Jlcthodist) :  We  are  not  here  as 
m  (Ecumenical  Conference  to  arraign  any  Government.  I  should  feel  at 
liberty  to  speak  in  strong  terms  concerning  the  action  of  our  own  Govcsrn- 
ment  if  this  .was  only  and  purely  an  English  meeting  ;  but  I  rejoice  iu  tiiis 
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opportunity  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  uniting  together  as  Christian 
men,  patriots  of  their  respective  countries,  and  philantliropists  as  well  as 
Christians,  In  agreeing,  first,  that  the  opium  traffic  in  China  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  that  people.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful  person  that  this  is  so ;  and  some  of  us 
who  have  visited  China,  and  have  seen  and  estimated  the  difficulties,  feel 
more  strongly  on  this  subject  than  we  can  well  express.  On  this  ground,  sir 
I  am  glad  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  American  missionary  of  many  years' 
standing,  who  has  briefly  and  succinctly,  but  very  graphically,  descril)cd  to 
us  the  evil  of  opium  indulgence,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  opium  trulHc  in 
China.  I  am  afraid  the  fault  is  our  own  very  largely.  When  I  say  "our 
own,"  I  speak  of  Englishmen.  I  cannot  forget  the  history  of  the  opium 
question.  However  I  may  attempt  to  be  neutral  on  the  subject,  I  ciinnot 
speak  of  it  without  my  mind  being  touched  with  indignation  and  pain  when 
I  review,  as  I  can  now  distinctly,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  this  most 
iniquitous  tralHc.  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  blurt  out  a  strong  expression.  A3 
for  the  vesolution  itself,  it  has  been  worded  with  great  care ;  and  I  think  Dr. 
Peck's  objection,  taken  the  other  day  with  regard  to  another  point,  has  been 
anticipated,  and,  I  hope,  met  iu  this  resolution.  One  thing  let  me  say,  tliat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  an  annual  debate — thanks  to  some  noblemen 
among  us— brings  this  subject.  bef(  le  the  Christian  world— in  thatPiiniiiincnt 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  this  is  a  moral  traflic, 
who  will  venture  to  affli-m  that  England  has  no  spot  upon  her  hand  and  no 
stain  ;  who  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
inex]iedient  to  abolish  it.  TIic  strong  argument  with  which  we  are 
euc<  untered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  this:  How  shall  wc  get 
the  nine  millions  or  eight  millions  of  revenue,  especially  when  India  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ?  Well,  sir,  I  do  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  Qovenimcnt  of  India  will  at  least  take  its  first 
step  towards  discouraging  the  traffic  in  opium  from  India  to  China,  will  not, 
in  a  certain  sense,  farm  the  opium  land,  and  make  advances  to  opium 
growers.  I  think  the  revenue  is  a  very  precarious  one.  The  acreage  of 
ihe  opium  poppy  is  increasing  fast  in  China,  and,  as  Christian  men,  I 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  protest  against  a  Christian  Government  monopolising 
an  iniquitous  traffic. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South):  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  approve  of  the  object  of  the  resolution,  and  I  approve  most  fully  and 
most  heartily  of  the  condemnation  of  that  traffic  ;  but  I  do  protest  against  this 
Conference  delivering  itself  iu  any  wise  against  the  English  Government  and 
its  administration.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  resolution  that  will  express  in  general 
terms  our  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  opium  culture  and  the  opium  traffic, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  the  brother  who  has  just  preceded  me  and  the  one 
who  preceded  him  in  the  belief  that  it  is  wrong,  and  that  the  moral  seniiment 
of  Christendom  ought  to  declare  against  it ;  but  I  am  opposed  to  specifying 
any  Government;  and  as  a  foreigner  upon  British  soil,  I  have  not  any 
criticism  to  pass  upon  the  administration  of  the  British  Government.  Now, 
if  that  part  of  it  be  struck  out  and  there  should  be  a  general  expression  on 
this  subject,  just  as  the  United  States  Government  has  done,  conde;nning  it, 
not  as  agreed  on  specifically  by  any  one  nation,  but  upon  general  principles, 
I  should  be  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

Rev.  J.  Wenn  (Primitive  Methodist):    I  should  like,  if  it  be  in  order, 
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to  move  an  addition  to  the  resolution.  I  thoroughly  go  with  the  resolution 
so  far  as  it  docs  go ;  hut.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  So  far  from 
siiaring  the  view  of  my  brother  who  has  just  sat  down,  1  think  we  ought 
to  Ik;  prepared  to  sustain  our  positions  respecting  any  traffic,  whether  in 
England  or  America,  if  it  be  an  iminoral  one,  and  to  call  upon  those  who 
arc  responsible  for  promoting  such  traffic  to  pixt  it  down.  It  may  l)e  bold- 
ness on  my  part,  but  I  confess  I  should  not  be  quite  so  siiucamish  re- 
specting the  American  Government  if  that  Government  were  upliolding 
a  tnifflc  of  this  sort.  The  addendum  I  should  like  to  move  is  this  :  "  And 
we  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  call  upon  the  Qovernmcnt  to  dc^liver  this 
country  from  all  further  responsibility  arising  from  such  an  iniquitous 
trnffic" 

Riiv.  W.  Arthur  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
addendum  would  be  strictly  for  an  English  Government— we  call  upon  the 
Government,  that  would  mean  the  Government  of  England,  We  are 
fficumenical ;  but  as  to  the  original  resolution,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
departs  from  the  lines  by  which  an  G5cumcnical  Council  ought  to  be  guided. 
Its  reference  to  our  Government  is  purely  and  strictly  historical.  Tliis  trotfic. 
it  says,  is  carried  on  under  the  direct  8ancti<m  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Tliat  is  the  very  smallest  part  of  the  truth  that  could  1»e  said.  It  does  not 
say  that  this  traffic  was  inaugurated,  initiated,  stimulated,  defended  at  tre- 
mendous coat.  Now,  my  view  of  tlie  part  of  an  (Ecumenical  Conference  is 
certainly  that  it  should  guard  itself  very  carefully  against  any  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  any  one  nation;  but  that  it  should  feel  itself  perfectly  free 
to  raise  a  protest  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  against  any  wrong-doing,  be 
that  wrong-doing  perfoniied  by  a  Power  however  dignified,  or  defended  by 
forces  however  considerable.  Now,  this  traffic  the  public  mind,  not  only  of 
Christendom,  but  of  all  heathendom,  recognises  and  fastens  upon  as  a  blot 
upon  any  Christian  Government  upon  the  Christian  morals  of  the  world. 
I  feel  it  wherever  I  mingle  with  foicigncrs.  Any  one  who  was  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Ba.sle  a  few  years  ago,  must  have  felt 
lliere  how  deep,  how  intens(\  was  the  sentiment  of  all  Christians  that  we 
could  gather  there  upon  this  question.  And.  sir,  I  feel  that,  as  patriots,  our 
duty  is  not  to  boast  of  our  respet-tive  countries ;  for,  of  all  things,  there  are 
few  for  which  I  have  a  more  perfect  contempt  than  for  the  thing  calling 
itself  patriotism,  which  consists  in  a  man  praising  his  own  country  people  to 
the  face  of  his  own  country  people,  and  abusing  other  people  behind  their 
backs.  That  I  take  to  be  to  make  enemies  for  your  country,  and  not  to 
make  friends  for  it.  The  higliest  kind  of  patriotism  is  first  to  serve  your 
country  so  ivs  to  elevate  its  righteousness,  by  doing  which  you  will  exalt  the 
nation,  and  then  to  serve  your  country  by  so  treating  the  people  of  all  other 
countries  as  to  make  friends  for  it,  and  not  enemies.  I  hope,  sir,  tliat  we 
shall  pass  this  resolution  which  the  committee  has  brought  in.  One  thing  I 
feel  very  strongly,  which  was  said  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  said  truly  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  men  do  not  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  wrong. 
They  acknowledge  that  it  is  wrong,  morally ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  money.  I  feel  that  that  plea  made  and  admitted  in  the  high  halls  of 
the  Icgislaturo  of  my  country  lowers  the  moral  standard  of  every  conscience 
in  the  countiy. 

Bishop  Peck:  Ab  I  first  mised  an  objection  to  the  original  ■-hition,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  say  that  the  present  form  of  tlic  action  piu,,osed, 
reported  by  the  Business  Committee,  seems  to  me  to  obviate  that  objection, 
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and  as  it  is  approved  hy  our  distinguished  brctliren  of  Englntid.  my  diffiniltv 
is  removed  by  llie  plirnseology  of  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands.  I  lieg 
merely  to  inquire  whether  the  preface  to  the  resolution  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Baldwin  is  still  a  part  of  it— stating  that  the  traffic  in  opium  la  a  forrnidal)le 
difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  mhssionary  enterprise.  I  think  we  ouglit  to  precede 
tlie  wording  as  reported,  otherwise  I  feel  satisfied  with  it.  and  can  vote  for  it  as 
it  stands ;  but  the  addition  of  the  statement  that  it  is  a  formidable  obstniction 
to  the  progress  of  missionary  work  is  the  pivot  on  which  our  med;iling  witb 
the  affair  turns.  I  wish  that  that  migiit  be  put  in. 
I?EV.  E.  E.  Jenkins  :  I  think  it  is  included. 

Rev.  II.  GiLMORE  (Primitive  Methodist):  I  have  an  addendum  to  propose  to 
this  resolution.    I  think  we  are  all  agreed  in  regard  to  the  immorality  of  this 
traffic,  and  that  that  which  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  riu;lit.    All 
that  we  do,  however,  in  the  resolution  before  the  meeting,  is  simply  to 
express  an  opinion  concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  tniflic.    Now.  I 
think  it  wcftild  not  be  amiss  for  this  Conference  to  express  to  the  Srcthodist 
people  generally  a  wish  that  they  should  exercise  their  influence  personally 
and  politically  to  induce  their  several  Governments  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  traffic ;  and  I  will  propose  an  addendum  to  the  re.«oliition  to  that 
effect :  "  That  we  urge  upon  all  the  Methodist  peojilcs  to  use  their  personal 
and  political  influence  in  order  to  induce  their  Governments  to  abandon  all 
connection  with  the  opium  ti'afflc. " 
Rev.  J.  Travis  (Primitive  Methodist) :  I  will  second  that. 
Rev.  Dr.  Soutiieuland   (Methodist  Church  of  Canada)  :  I  just  wish 
to  say  that  when  the  original  resolution  was  read,  it  struck  me  as  stopping 
too  soon,  though  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  the  additions  proposed  exactly 
meets  my  own  views  of  the  case.     1  do  not  think  that  the  original  resolution 
speaks  too  strongly  by  any  means.    It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  speak  too 
strongly  on  a  question  of  this  description.    But  when  we  stop  with  merely 
expressing  our  own  judgment  or  conviction  that  this  traffic  is  wrong,  i  think 
we  stop  a  little  too  soon.     Instead  of  the  proposed  additions,  the  thought  in 
my  mind  was  like  this,  that  we  should  call  upon  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  create  such  a  state  of  public 
sentiment  as  wnl  render  the  continuance  of  this  traffic  r.n  impossibility ;  and 
I  am  the  more  disposed  to  that  course,  because  I  think  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  the  utterances  of  Methodism  in  her  councils,  be  they  Ecumenical 
or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  heard,  and  will  be  heard,  by  universal  Christendom. 
I  can  understand  the  view  the  mere  politician  takes  ;  and  I  suppose,  in  his 
mind,  this  question,  "  How  shall  we  meet  the  tremendous  deficit  in  revenue 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  abolition?"  may  seem  unanswerable;  but  I 
think  we  have  a  more  seiious  question  to  face  and  answer,  "  How  shall  we 
meet  the  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  upon 
i  nation  that  legalis(!s  a  traffic  of  this  nature  ?  "    And  if  we  can  rouse  the 
Churches  to  more  energetic  effort  in  creating  a  right  state  of  public  sentiment, 
I  have  good  hope  that  it  will  be  with  this  traffic,  as  it  has  been  with  certain 
3tlier  evils  that  formerly  existed  among  the  nations,  that  public  sentiment 
will  very  soon  demand  its  entire  abolition. 

Rev.  Db.  Gardiner  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada) :  I  do 
aot  think  it  is  the  iirovince  of  this  Conference  to  counsel  the  people  of 
MelhfKlism  in  their  political  line.  I  believe  it  is  the  business  of  the  several 
Churches.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  original  motion  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  proposed  amendment    I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  obtaiu. 
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Rev.  J.  Slater  (Primitive  Methodist) :  I  am  in  favour  both  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  addition  by  Mr.  Gilmore,  and  I  prefer  that  the  addition  should 
iie  made,  on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  me  that  tlie  original  resolution  is  like 
a  sermon  without  an  application.  I  should  like  to  state  what  has  not  been 
stated  in  this  Conference  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
agitation  growing  up  in  the  country  against  this  traffic.  The  head-quarters  of 
tlie  organisation  arc  in  this  city,  but  auxiliaries  to  the  society  are  being  formed 
all  over  the  country,  and  a  very  important  guarantee  fund  is  being  raised. 
Some  gentlemen  have  already  put  their  names  down  for  thousands  of  pounds 
in  aid  of  the  agitfvtion  for  the  suppression  of  this  unjust  traffic.  I  think  if 
we  were  to  adopt  in  this  Conference  the  course  recommended  by  some 
gentlemen,  M'e  should  not  be  acting  consistently  with  our  conduct  at 
previous  sessions.  We  have  not  been  afraid  to  denounce  the  drink  tralHc, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  afraid  to  denounce  Ihis  traffic  in  a  re- 
solution. I  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  ought  to  be  afraid  of  any  Government 
Ijeeause  it  is  deriving  revenues  from  that  which  is  immoral,  and  this  traffic 
has  not  only  been  forced  upon  the  Chinese  against  their  will,  but  is — I  am 
correctly  informed,  I  believe— continued  to  be  forced  upon  them  against  the 
will  of  tho  Chinese  Government,  and  the  Chinese  people;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  ruinous  traffics  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mb.  J.  Edge  (Wesleyan  Metliodist) :  I  differ  from  tlie  last  speaker.  He 
has  stated  that  the  resolution  is  like  a  sermon  without  an  application.  I 
think  differently.  It  is  a  sermon  lliat  is  all  application,  as  every  sermon 
ought  to  be. 

Rkv.  J.  Tu.wis  (Primitive  Methodist) :  I  just  wish  to  say  one  word  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Gardiner.  He  says  we  are  not  here  to  advise  IMethodist  people  in 
regard  to  their  political  a<?tion.  We  are  not  here  to  advise  them  in  regard  to 
party  politics;  but  the  principles  of  morality  should  be  canied  into  politics, 
and  if  we  have  a  degraded  Methodist  politician,  what  on  earth  becomes  of  the 
Metliodist  Christian  ?  1  tliiiik  we  ought  to  exert  all  the  influence  we  can, 
personally  and  politically,  to  put  down  such  a  traffic.  No  ration  can  Uvo 
that  gets  its  revenue  out  of  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  people. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  3Iethodist)  :  I  would  just  like  to  state  that 
political  action  will  be  sure  to  take  place  without  any  express  instruction 
from  us  when  this  resolution  goes  out. 

Eleven  o'clock  having  arrived,  an  animated  discussion  followed  as 
to  whether  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  to  Monday,  or  whether 
the  order  should  be  suspended  to  allow  a  continuance  of  the  debate 
Ultimately  the  original  re.solution  was  agreed  to,  with  the  addition 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wenn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Waldex  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  I  rise  simply  to  ask 
what  Imperial  Government  is  meant?  There  is  more  than  one  Imperial 
Government,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  show  which  is  intended. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  (Secretary) :  I  dare  say  the  Conference  will  allow  the  word 
"  British  "  to  be  put  in. 

The  names  of  the  enlarged  committee  for  preparing  a  pastoral 
address  were  then  read  by  the  secretary,  and  the  report  of  the 
Business  Committee  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topic 
for  the  day,  "  Foreign  Missions." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  read  the 
following  paper  on  The  Resxdts  of  Methodist  Missions  in  Heathen 
Lands.  -  . 

Even  a  glance  at  the  efforts  of  Methodists  for  the  evangelisation  of 
the  heathen  will  suffice  to  indicate,  at  once,  how  much  and  how  little 
they  have  accomplished  in  this  direction.  It  may  appear  little  as  com- 
pared -with  the  achievements  of  some  other  branches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  it  has  been  much,  considering  the  lateness  of  our  denomi- 
national origin  and  our  peculiar  circumstances. 

Methodism  was  born  of  God  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and 
evidently  for  a  special  purpose,  namely,  that  of  vitalising  institutions 
•well-nigh  dead,  arousing  dormant  spiritual  energies,  making  manifest 
latent  Bible  truths,  irradiating  the  old  Gospel  with  a  forgotten  beauty, 
and  carrying  all  this  new-born  glory  to  the  lowliest  home  and  the 
humblest  heart.  For  many  years  it  scarcely  had  an  autonomy,  but  was 
rather  a  force  Divinely  excited  and  active  within  the  bosom  of  existing 
Churches.  Even  by  the  time  it  had  acquired  a  name  and  form  there 
•were  not  half  a  dozen  Protestant  missionary  societies  in  existence 
that  were  engaged  in  work  among  the  heathen.  Its  own  contribution 
to  this  work  could  only  be  quickening  the  religious  life  of  the  Churches, 
•which  always  develops  missionary  zeal  and  activities,  or  in  the  co- 
operation of  individual  Methodists  with  some  of  the  few  missionary 
organisations  that  had  struggled  into  a  sickly  being  through  the  sterile 
spiritual  soil  of  the  age. 

Isolated  instances  there  were,  indeed,  among  Methodists,  of  whicli 
Dr.  Coke  was  the  most  illustrious  example,  of  unparalleled  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  heathen,  and  these  antedated  by  several  years  the 
origin  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  1817,  and  entitle  British 
Methodists  to  date,  as  they  do,  the  actual  beginning  of  their  mission- 
work  at  1813,  or  even  as  early  as  1769.  Jobn  Wesley,  who  himself  went, 
while  yet  unconverted,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  wilds  of 
Georgia,  could  not  in  his  converted  state  give  b^rth  to  a  people  who  had 
no  heart  to  feel  for  the  heathen.  Methodists  were  not  such,  but  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  they  could  not  carry  life  to  those  afar  off  till  they 
had  themselves  struggled  into  life. 

The  blessed  Master  Himsek'  never  went  beyond  His  own  land  to 
preach  His  kingdom,  for  there  He  must  first  lay  its  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  and  even  His  commission  to  His  disciples,  which  was  as 
wide  as  the  world,  contained  the  added  obligation  to  begin  at  Jerusalem. 
There  was  Christly  wisdom  in  the  policy  of  our  fathers,  for  which 
they  had  both  the  example  and  the  precept  of  the  Great  Master  Him- 
self.   The  spirit  of  the  fathers  is  shown  by  the  watchwords  that  from 
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the  bef^inning  have  been  ringing  with  exceeding  emphasis  along  our 
whole  denominational  line.  They  are  such  as  thcso  :  "  The  field  is  the 
world,"  "  The  world  is  my  parish,"  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  "  He 
tasted  death  for  every  man,"  and  such  like.  The  fathers  seemed  eager 
to  change  these  words  into  Christian  realities.  They  haA'c  done  it, 
until  John  Wesley,  from  out  of  the  excellent  glory,  can  now  say,  "  My 
parish  is  the  world." 

When  Methodism  leaped  across  the  ocean  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  world.  It 
could  go  uncalled,  unsalaried,  and  ungowned,  into  any  field.  It  needed 
no  cathedral  for  its  services,  nor  ritual  for  its  prayers,  nor  manuscript 
for  its  sermons.  It  was  salvation,  unfettered  by  conventionalities  or 
antiquated  restraints,  let  loose  among  the  common  people.  It  was  the 
Gospel  on  horseback,  outstripping  the  pioneer's  waggon,  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  welcome  him,  homesick  and  weary,  to  his  wilderness  home,  and 
cheer  him  with  songs  of  joy  and  hopes  of  heaven.  It  could  found  a 
Church  without  a  bishop  in  a  State  without  a  king,  that  should  after- 
wards achieve  some  of  its  greatest  victories  under  Episcopal  super- 
vision and.  beneath  Imperial  sway.  Like  a  willow  whip,  it  could  live 
and  grow  with  either  end  stuck  in  almost  any  soil.  To  these  qualities 
of  the  Methodist  itinerancy  the  United  States  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
cementing  of  its  ever-receding  border  into  a  homogeneous  Christian 
society.  It  would  have  been  sin  for  Methodism,  a  sin  unto  death,  to 
have  been  blind  to  the  Divine  purpose,  or  to  fail  to  exhaust  its 
resources  and  energies  in  this  heaven-designated  field. 

The  nations  -were  coming  to  America — coming  by  thousands  and 
scores  of  thousands.  They  are  still  coming,  some  of  them  from  heathen 
lands,  and  building  their  idol  shrines  in  that  republic  of  universal 
toleration.  The  limited  resources  of  our  people  in  the  New  World 
were  so  fully  taxed  to  provide  the  bread  of  life  for  these,  that  those 
afar  off  must  wait  for  their  coming. 

As  Methodism  spread,  all  the  apparatus  of  Church  life  was  to  be 
created,  and  that  by  a  people  literally  without  a  purse.  This  was  true 
in  England  and  Ireland,  but  more  emphatically  true  in  the  broader 
domain  of  the  United  States.  Even  now  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  dedicating  to  God  more  than  one  church  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  not  excepting  Sundays,  and  yet  not  fully  meeting  the  demands 
of  her  grow^th.  Moreover,  all  branches  of  Methodism  have  had  to 
build  and  endow  within  the  century  their  universities,  colleges,  semi- 
naries, hospitals,  and  charitable  homes.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  us  to 
add  to  this  all  that  our  hearts  prompted  us  to  do  for  the  heathen. 

There  were,  however,  thousands  of  heathen  in  the  wide  home  field 
to  whom  American  Methodists  went  as  promptly  and  as  joyously  as 
to  others  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  among  them  were  achieved  some 
of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  successes — great  enough  at  the  time 
to  thrill  and  inspire  all  Christendom.     Such  was  the  work  umong  the 
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Wynndots  of  Ohio,  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  and  other  tribes 
chiefly  in  the  more  southern  fields.  All  this  before  a  IMcthodist 
missionary  organisation  existed  in  the  United  States.  This  early  work 
among  the  aborigines  vras  chiefly  supported  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
preachers,  by  funds  personally  solicited  by  Bishop  Asbury,  who  always 
carried  a  subscription-book  for  the  purpose,  and  by  aid  voluntarily  ten- 
dered by  individuals,  congregations,  or  Sunday-schools.  Only  a  few 
local  societies  existed  to  aid  in  missionary  work  of  any  kind.  Through 
these  labours  many  Indian  nations  have  been  Christianised  and  are 
still  being  Christianised.  We  are  even  now  triumphing  over  heathenism 
in  Yakima  and  other  fields  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  far  to  the  North -West  in  the  British  Dominion,  even  to 
the  borders  of  Alaska,  while  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is 
holding  faithfully  much  of  the  fruit  of  our  former  united  toils  garnered 
into  an  Annuil  Conference. 

The  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies, 
largely  neglected  by  others,  became  special  objects  of  interest  to 
Methodists.  They  were  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  had 
been  forcibly  and  iniquitously  transferred  from  well-nigh  bestial 
heathenism  to  unrequited  toil.  Faithful  Methodist  preachers  so  dili- 
j;i.'uMy  cultivated  this  field  that  we  find  to-day  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  this  people  in  the  various  Methodist  communions.  They 
have  furnished  worthy  bishops  to  the  Church,  and  noble  missionaries  to 
their  fatherland,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  chief  human  reliance  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Dark  Continent.  It  would  not  be  right  in  this 
account  of  what  Methodism  has  done  for  the  heathen,  to  leave  this 
work  entirely  uumentioned. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organised  in  1819.  Its  first  foreign  mission  was  opened  in  1888,  when 
Rev.  Melville  B,  Cox  went  to  Liberia,  and,  beside  his  work  among  the 
colonists,  attempted  something  for  the  surrounding  heathen.  lu  1847 
this  society  entered  China,  that  vast  heathen  empire.  They  entered 
India  in  1856,  and  Japan  in  1872.  These  are  their  chief  heathen  fields. 
To  assign  1839  as  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  foreign  work  of  this 
society,  as  some  tables  do,  seems  therefore  to  be  a  manifest  error.  The 
very  latest  must  be  1833 ;  but  labour  among  the  heathen,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  heathen  of  the  land,  began  with  the  earliest  domestic 
mission -work,  which  the  annual  reports  obstinately  persist  in  putting  at 
1814,  or  five  years  before  the  birth  of  the  society. 

The  same  or  similar  laws  have  governed  in  the  case  of  all  the  lesser 
bodies  of  Methodists.  Engrossed  by  more  immediate  claims,  most  of 
them  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  enter  heathen  fields,  and  several  of 
them  are  entirely  without  missionary  organisations.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  bodies  represented  in  this  (Ecumenical  Conference,  but  nine  have 
entered  foreign  heathen  fields,  namely,  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain, 
the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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.Touth,  the  Methodist  Cliurch  of  Canarla,  Methotlist  New  Connexion, 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  Primitive  Methodists,  Uuited 
Brethren,  and  Australian  Methodists. 

I  say  foreign  heathen  fields,  therehy  excluding  from  this  statement 
work  among  Americo-Liberians  and  the  American  Indians.  Several  of 
these  Churches,  however,  as  yet  occupy  hut  a  single  heathci  field — the 
promise  and  prophecy,  as  we  trust,  of  still  more.  Thn.n  the  Canada 
Wesleyans  and  Evangelical  Association  are  only  in  Japan ;  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  only  in  China  ;  the  Primitive 
Methodists  only  in  I  fri  ;a ;  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  only  in 
China,  &c. 

The  residue  of  our  list  of  Methodists  have  yet  to  begin  work  among 
the  heathen.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  lately 
taken  a  noble  step  in  entering  Liberia,  wliich  we  anticipate  may  lead  to 
most  aggressive  work  on  their  part  among  the  Ethiopian  heathen. 
The  labours  of  this  Church,  however,  will  at  least  for  a  time  bo  mostly 
confined  to  Americo-Liberians. 

A  careful  statistician  finds  the  Methodist  communicants  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  China  to  be  13,157,  with  315  ministers  and  156  local 
preachers.  Most  of  these  sliould  be  placed  under  the  category  of 
heathen  work.  The  Methodist  communicants  in  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia  are  said  by  the  same  autliority  to  number  126,790 
members,  with  612  ministers,  and  3,823  local  preachers.  A  goodly 
portion  of  these  gi-and  results,  not  easy  to  be  specified,  will  be  con- 
fessed to  be  trophies  gathered  from  heathen  fields.  Tlie  remarkable 
figures  thus  given  we  are  sure  do  not  overstate  the  facts. 

But  tlic  quality  of  the  work  is  as  remarkable  as  its  extent.  I  might 
as  well  try  to  show  you  the  Atlantic  in  a  spoon  as  to  hope  to  tell  you 
in  twelve  hundred  flying  seconds  what  Methodism  has  done  for  the 
heathen.  The  Wesleyans  of  England  rightfully  bear  the  banner,  not 
only  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  giving,  but  also  for  the  heaven- 
directed  sagacity  with  which  they  have  made  their  expenditures.  We 
can  hear  the  islands  of  tho  Pacific  clapping  their  hands  from  afar 
because  the  Wesleyans  came  to  them  with  the  tidings  of  salvation. 
In  1813,  four  years  before  the  Weslej'an  Missionary  Society  was  organ- 
ised. Dr.  Coko  was  authorised  by  the  Conference  to  associate  with 
himself  six  others,  and  proceed  to  establish  missions  in  Ceylon  and 
Java;  and  the  mission  thus  founded  has  to-day  nearly  five  thousand 
members.  The  society  entered  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  and  five 
years  later  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  two  years  more  they  went  to  the 
Friendly  Isles  and  neighbouring  groups,  and  one  year  still  later  to  New 
Zealand,  In  twelve  years  more  they  undertook  the  conquest  of 
cannibal  Fiji.  In  three  years  more  they  were  in  "  Australia,"  and  in 
yet  another  year  in  West  Australia.  Not  all  heathen  work,  but  bearing 
upon  it. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  undertakings,  like  the  naming  of  Waterloo, 
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leaves  no  necessity  for  explaining  what  has  been  the  result:  fivo 
hundred,  it  may  be,  of  the  beautiful  isles  of  the  Pacific,  so  lately 
heathen,  are  now  gemnaing  the  crown  of  the  Adorable  Redeemer,  and 
the  Wesleyans  were  no  unimportant  part  of  the  agencies  bj'  which  this 
has  been  accomplished.  Tables  once  covered  with  human  flesh  are  now 
spread  with  the  emblems  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love,  and  lips  that  once 
keenly  relished  the  awful  feast  are  now  proclaiming  the  melting  mercies 
of  the  blessed  Christ.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  in  Fiji,  but  yesterday 
horribly  heathen,  and  murderous  as  only  Thakombau  could  be  mur- 
derous, out  of  a  population  of  120,000  there  should  be  102,000  regular 
attendants  on  Divine  worship,  and  that  42,000  children  should  be 
receiving  instruction  in  the  1,500  Christian  day-schools  that  have 
been  established  in  the  land.  The  victory  is  so  complete  that  almost 
every  trace  of  heathenism  has  been  effaced. 

Australia,  more  properly  a  continent  than  an  island,  has  now  its  four 
Conferences,  and  Methodists  are  found  everywhere  within  it.  Our 
British  brethren  are  also  pushing  from  the  South  far  up  into  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  they  have  their  Sierra  Leone  side  by  side  with  the 
American  Liberia,  both  Churches  seeking  to  operate  eastward  upon 
the  almost  impenetrable  darkness  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

Methodism  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  evangelising  agencies  of 
India.  American  Methodism  has  there  two  Conferences,  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  Church  life,  and  a  large  body  of  native  preachers ;  and 
British  Methodism  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  behind  them.  The  whole  land, 
from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  now  receives  the  Gospel  at  our 
hands.  We  have  helped  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  suttee,  and 
to  abolish  infanticide.  We  enter  as  an  important  factor  into  all 
impending  changes,  as  we  have  done  into  those  already  accomplished. 

American  and  British  Methodists  are  both  of  them  in  China — the 
Wesleyans  in  the  south,  and  the  Americans  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts.  The  Foochow  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
has  by  some  been  pronounced  the  most  thorough  mission  in  the  world, 
possessing  in  itself  helpful  and  self-perpetuating  qualities  in  such 
degree,  that  if  the  missionary  society  should  be  forced  from  her  child,  it 
would  survive  the  separation,  and  the  Fokien  province  continue  to 
have  a  prosperous  Methodist  Church.  And  this  is  but  one  mission  of 
this  Church  out  of  four  in  the  Chinese  Emi)ire.  One  other  has  its 
centre  at  Peking,  and  its  appointments  extend  right  up  to  tlie  Great 
Wall  on  the  north.  Another  is  in  the  interior  at  Kiukiang,  midway 
between  the  sea  coast  and  the  empire's  western  boundary ;  and  the 
last  of  the  four  has  just  been  established  in  Tscliuen,  the  most  westerly 
province  of  the  empire. 

The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  centred  at 
Shanghai,  has  like  excellent  qualities,  and  is  a  power  in  China  rapidly 
extending  itself.  Our  doctr.jies  and  usages  have  been  well  received  in 
this  celestial  land,  and  we  have  taken  deep  root,  and  spread  widely. 
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Taking  the  Methodist  family  together,  we  now  compasB  the  whole  land. 
The  Chinese,  scattered  over  the  United  Statea  and  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  are  being  taught  and  converted  through  Methodist  and  other 
missions,  and  the  converts  are  returning  to  China  to  exercise  no  little 
influence  on  the  Cantonese  part  of  the  empire.  Canadian  and  American 
Methodisms  have  been  but  a  few  years  in  Japan  ;  but  their  united  suc- 
cesses have  been  great,  and  inspire  good  hope  that  we  shall  be  well 
represented  when  this  vast  insular  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  shall  fall 
into  line,  aa  it  soon  will,  and  swell  the  triumphal  train  of  the  Blessed 
Jesus  as  He  marches  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. 

This  essay  must  at  least  advert  to  the  literary  labours  of  Methodist 
missionaries  among  the  heathen.  They  have  not  been  behind  others  in 
producing  books  for  the  instruction  of  natives,  and  to  facilitate  their 
own  successors  in  acquiring  the  languages  in  which  they  must  preach. 
They  have  taken  their  full  share  iu  translating  the  Word  of  God, 
printing  it,  and  distributing  it ;  they  have  written,  translated,  and 
scattered  tracts  by  the  million  ;  they  have  founded  schools  and  colleges ; 
they  have  been  foremost  to  introduce  among  the  heathen,  especially 
women,  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  may  boast  of  being  first 
to  send  medical  women  to  the  women  of  heathen  lands.  The  volumes 
produced  by  Methodist  missionaries  to  the  heathen  would  alone  make  a 
library,  without  which  the  world  would  bo  much  the  poorer. 

We  conclude  that  Methodism  has  fully  committed  herself  to  the  gree*-. 
work  of  teaching  the  heathen  to  cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  the 
batp  Her  calling  and  condition  have  permitted  thus  far  only  the 
initiative  of  what  she  will  some  day  undertake,  by  the  favour  and  help 
of  the  Highest.  Assembled  now  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  she  may 
well  ask — 

1st.  Whether  the  perishing  condition  of  the  heathen  does  not  call  at 
this  period  of  Methodist  development  for  an  immediate  increase  of 
effort,  notwithstanding  the  many  other  engrossing  demands  upon  us  ? 

2nd.  Whether  there  be  not  several  bodies  of  Methodists  that  have  not 
yet  entered  heathen  fields,  who  should  at  once  prepare  to  do  so  ? 

3rd.  Whether  those  who  feel  too  weak  of  themselves  for  such  an 
undertaking  should  not  seek  alliance  with  some  other  Methodist  body 
already  in  these  fields,  through  which  they  might  co-operate,  and 
whether  the  influence  of  so  doing  would  not  elevate  and  intensify  their 
own  Church  life  ? 

Finally,  ought  any  considerable  body  of  Methodists  at  the  present 
time  be  without  some  missionary  organisation,  either  their  own  or  in 
fellowship  with  others,  and,  if  possible,  cue  embracing  a  heathen 
field? 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  in  giving  the  invited  address, 
said :  Mr.  President,  Within  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  this  address, 
I  shall  not  attempt  a  review  of  Methodist  missions,  nor  present  foi 
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valuation  the  arithmetic  of  htatlstical  returns,  nor  will  I  cxhihit  tho 
subject  in  tho  several  aspccLs  in  which  it  may  bo  considered,  of  diui- 
culty,  of  failure,  and  of  progress.  I  will  occupy  my  time  in  plucinp 
before  tho  Conference  a  roHult  of  foreign  miwHiouary  operations,  which 
will  come  back  to  the  homo  Churches  as  a  new  evidence  and  defence 
of  the  Gospel.  In  addressing  myself  to  this  task,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  outside  Methodist  missions;  and  wlien  tlie  topics  discussed  at 
this  Conference  from  day  to  day  relate  almost  exclusively  to  Methodism, 
wo  can  afiford  for  once  to  extend  our  view  to  other  Churches,  and  con- 
nect their  position  with  ours  as  divisions  of  tho  one  elect  host  and  army 
of  Christianity.  It  has  happened,  and  no  thoughtful  observer  can  bo 
sarpris4.-d  that  it  should  happen,  tliat  the  progress  of  science  has 
awakened  a  parallel  inspection  of  Ciiristian  evidence.  Tho  scientific 
fact  brought  to  light  is  immediately  associated  with  some  Biblical 
doctrine  whoso  authority  it  is  supposed  to  affect;  and  during  tlio 
last  fifty  years — that  is,  from  the  time  that  geology  and  biology 
ascended  to  the  rank  of  sciences — Christianity  has  been  regarded  with 
increased  assurance  as  passing,  in  tho  progress  of  things,  from  its 
early  place  as  a  truth,  deeply  grounded  in  history  and  experience,  and 
standing  unmoved  like  a  rocJi  to  measure  the  tidal  rising  of  other 
sciences,  to  an  unhistorical  position,  retaining  its  hold  of  society  for  tlie 
present,  because  tradition  has  hallowed  its  formulas,  and  also,  inas- 
much as  it  has  incorporated  itself  with  the  literature,  the  institutions, 
and  the  governments  of  those  communities  which  have  grown  up 
under  its  inspiration.  It  has,  therefore,  come  to  pass  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  scientific  and  literary  men  in  England,  Europe, 
and  America,  affect  to  consider  the  religion  of  Christ  as  no  longer  in 
the  van  of  progress,  but  as  falling  out  of  the  march  of  human  thought, 
and  that,  being  illogical  now,  it  will  be  impossible  in  the  future.  I  do 
not  think  I  misrepresent  our  opponents  in  putting  their  case  thus— 
that  if  our  minds  were  cleared  of  the  old  growths  of  ancestral  attach- 
ment, of  reverence  for  usage,  and  of  transmitted  imaginations  of  the 
supernatural,  and  Christianity  were  to  present  herself  to  us  de  novo,  the 
modern  educated  mind  would  not  entertain  her  credentials  for  a 
moment.  That  she  is  indebted  for  her  place  among  us,  and  her 
influence  over  us,  to  great  names,  to  great  institutions,  and  to  financial 
implications  both  wide  and  deep  ;  that  the  progress  of  scientific  revo- 
lution, begun  in  the  schools,  and  advancing  on  the  masses,  must  efiect 
the  removal  of  these  supports,  some  of  them  disappearing  by  efface- 
ment  and  some  by  adjustment ;  and  that  the  Christian  faith  will,  in  a 
futiire  and  not  remote  generation,  cease  to  be  a  living  thing,  and 
will  take  its  place  among  the  classic  relics  of  antiquity.  This 
argument  is  specious,  subtle,  and  indirectly  impressive,  becauge,  first, 
being  an  argument  drawn  from  position,  it  seems  to  admit  of  no 
direct  reply  except  the  uncritical,  "  We  shall  see ;  "  and,  secondly, 
it  is  not  urged  by  our  opponents  as  an  objection  to  Christianity. 
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They  affect  to  rej^ard  it  as  the  aUituit  quo  to  bo  accepted  a/f  interim,  and 
thiH  a8HUtu{)tiou  pervadoH  more  or  Ichs  palpably  tho  literature  of 
Bcienco,  of  criticiHm,  and  of  journalism.  Tho  refutation  of  this  argu* 
mcut  we  entrust  to  Mission  Churches.  If  Christianity  continues  with 
us  for  the  present  because  she  is  held  fast  by  ancestral  attachment,  by 
reverence  for  usage,  by  transmitted  imaginations  of  the  supcruutural, 
and  by  structural  incorporation  with  society,  she  ought  not  to  bu  able 
in  the  present  day  to  find  a  place  where  none  of  those  things  exist. 
For  although  among  peoples  of  elementary  superstition,  tho  religion  of 
Jesus  might  repeat  her  triumphs,  and  create  again  those  very  ties 
which  bind  her  to  us  (and  if  she  is  a  lie  and  not  a  truth,  scientific  men 
ought  not  to  give  her  the  chance  of  doing  so),  yet  there  are  nations 
with  a  religious  civilisation  much  older  than  our  own,  and  equally 
lettered  and  elaborate.  If  Christianity  be  another  idolatry — for  if  there 
be  no  personal  God  all  worship  is  idolatry — her  disciples  should  not 
hope  for  success  in  measuring  her  against  the  philosophic  polytheism 
of  Brama,  or  tho  colossal  hierarchy  of  Buddha,  or  the  political  mono- 
theism of  Mohammed.  These  great  system*)  are  as  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hearts,  in  the  literature,  and  in  the  societies  of  their  respective 
disciples  as  are  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
It  she  aid  be  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to  propagate  tho  venerable 
delusions  of  tho  New  Testament  among  the  votaries  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  Puranums,  because  the  pantheism  of  the  Veda  and  the  scientific 
scepticism  concerning  a  First  Cause  prevailing  in  Europe,  have  so  close 
an  affinity  that  they  are  the  same  thing,  but  reached  by  two  different 
paths.  The  Aryan  poets  felt  after  God,  and  their  devout  musings  met 
Him  everywhere,  and  they  called  Nature  God.  The  modern  philo- 
sophers feel  after  Nature,  and  their  scientific  researches  find  the 
Divinity  nowhere,  and  they  call  God  Nature.  Moreover,  there  is 
another  reason  why  we  ought  to  desijair  of  planting  the  Gospel  in 
India,  if  that  Gospel  is  falling  back  before  the  advancement  of  science. 
The  Hindus  are  nearly  abreast  of  us  in  modern  education.  Every  new 
literary  work  finds  its  way  into  the  schools  and  book-marts  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay ;  every  now  fact  in  science  is  telegraphed  to  tho 
Indian  universities.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  recent  review  of  the  scientific 
history  of  the  past  half-century,  and  all  the  transactions  of  the 
British  Associations,  have  been  read  with  learned  apprectjition  by 
thousands  of  Hindus.  The  philosophy  of  Spencer  and  of  Mill 
are  better  understood  in  India  by  the  average  student,  and  by  readers 
whose  tastes  are  allured  by  psychological  speculations,  than  they  are 
among  similar  classes  in  England  and  America.  If  now  it  be  main- 
tained and  assumed  that  the  Christian  faith  is  losing  its  power  in 
England,  and  must  ultimately  lose  its  place,  because  science  is  invali- 
dating its  credentials,  and  time  will  gradually  liberate  us  from  the 
yoke  of  its  associations,  then  since  science  has  forestalled  it  in  India, 
and  there  is  no  bondage  of  sentiment  and  of  usage  to  bind  it  to  the 
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Hindns,  it  looks  Hlce  an  entorpriso  of  knif,'litprrantrj'  to  nttotnpt  a 
GoHpc'l  crusddc  in  tho  EaHt.  And  yet  it  in  a  fact  which  wo  luuht  hiiivo 
our  oppononts  to  explain,  that  the  most  popular  book  in  India  to-day 
is  the  discredited  Bible — popular  not  merely  as  a  depoHit  of  ancient 
literature,  and,  in  its  Anglo  version,  a  well  of  English  undetiled,  but  as 
a  revelation  of  man,  as  a  now  authority  of  duty  and  of  Ufo,  as  diHcovur- 
ing  to  the  student  new  spriu'^s  of  strength  and  of  peace,  and  opoiiing  a 
distinct  and  coherent  prospect  of  immortality.  P-*-  more  than  tliis  I 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  as  tho  Bible  is  tho  most  lar  book,  Jesus 

is  tho  most  popular  name  in  India,  not  the  most  loved  and  honoured, 
but  next  to  Vishnu  and  Buddha,  the  most  widely  known,  the  most  fre- 
quently upon  men's  lips;  and  without  any  exception,  from  a  human 
point  of  view,  tho  most  powerful.  Jesus  is  the  avowed  loader,  and  tho 
New  Testament  the  avowed  text-book,  of  the  most  recent  philosophic 
school  of  India.  The  chief  loader  of  this  school,  a  gentleman  who  has 
not  professed  the  Christian  religion,  said,  a  few  months  ago,  that  ho  far 
as  he  could  see,  the  future  sovereign  of  India  would  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
I  desire  you  to  connect  with  this  the  flourishing  Christian  Churches 
which  have  taken  root  in  India,  the  swift  circulation  of  Christian  truth 
outside  churches,  8weei)ing  through  schools  and  colleges,  and  pene- 
trating tho  sacred  enclosures  of  Hindu  life,  and  then  I  think  you  will 
conclude  with  mo  that  the  home  Churches  will  be  richly  recompoused 
for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  heathen  la)  ^s  by  the  accumu- 
lating and  irresistible  evidence  they  will  receive  f  uission  churches 
of  the  indestructible  vitality  of  the  Gospel,  and  o  elp  which  they 

will  thus  render  us  in  contending,  against  the  infiael  assumptions  of 
infidelity,  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church):  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
objection  wo  often  hear  with  regard  to  tho  slowness  of  the  progress  ot 
Christianity  in  India.  I  need  not  remind  this  Conference  that  it  is  im- 
poHsiblu  to  show  the  actual  progress  of  Christianity  in  any  land  by  mere 
statistics,  and  especially  is  it  so  in  reference  to  India.  But  I  wisli  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  figures  wliich  I  think  bear  upon  this  subject,  and  at 
least  afford  us  an  approximate  view  of  what  God  has  been  doing  in  tiiat 
wonderful  land.  But  before  reading  tho  few  figures  which  I  have  before 
me,  let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  circumstances  which  are  a[)parent  to 
every  close  observer,  indicating  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
India.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  go  back  to  the  time  when  that  dis- 
tingu'shed  man — who  became  such  by  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
devotion  to  Christ  in  India, — William  Carey,  went  to  India,  and  if  you  go 
back  to  the  time  when  Henry  Martin,  the  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  went  there,  and  if  you  compare  the  condition  of  tho  morals  of  the 
representatives  of  Christianity  in  that  land  in  those  times  and  the  present, 
you  will  see  a  wonderful  advance  in  this  direction.  It  used  to  be  said  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  of  European  Christians  who  went  out  to 
India,  that  they  seldom  took  their  religion  with  them  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  How  changed  is  society  in  this  respect  now  I  I  state  from 
years  of  experience  that  some  of  the  best  and  the  brightest  examples  of 
consecration  and  devotion  to  God  are  often  met  with  in  the  military  and 
civil  services  in  India.     I  will  speak  also  of  progess  among  the  natives  in 
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iiKiriil  Hontimont.  Tlu;  rlcprriuliitinn  of  (Iu'ho  poojjlc  in  punt  limcH  Ciinnot  Ins 
iiimf.'itii'd  by  thosn  who  liiivu  not  witnessed  it,  una  yet,  as  yeiirs  hiive  piiHsed, 
wu  (!iin  8C0  iin  elevation  of  inoi'iil  sentirnent  ninonf;  the  nmsseH  of  the 
people.  Then-  is  now  some  setme  of  reHponsihiJity  as  ropinls  Hpeiikinj?  the 
trutli  iniinirestcd  in  ft  puhlic  way,  so  Unit  in  the  eourts  there  m  fur  less  of 
fulse  Hweurinj;  tlitvn  1ms  been  the  ciise  formerly,  imd  the  ji^reiit  i>rinciples 
(if  iiioriility  tliiit  wo  rely  iijion  iire  Heldoni  dissented  from  in  our  preu,;hinfj; 
in  the  bfizimrs,  and  elsewhere  iiinonf:;  the  people.  The  thoii^'htfid  ainonij; 
ilir  people  hiive  generally  this  impression,  that  the  country  iu  d<stined  t(» 
hv  a  (JliriHtian  country  at  no  distant  day.  The  old  men  aay.  It  is  not  worth 
wliili!  for  us  to  chanfrc  ;  but  the  boys  will  become  ('hristians  ultiiiiati'Iy,  and 
till  re  are  thdusands  upon  thousands  of  (Miltivatfd  younj?  men,  leadinjif  minds 
in  India  to-day,  that  have  been  tnuj^ht  in  niission-Hclmola,  that  an^  not 
Oliristians,  but  who  would  embrace  the  relij;ion  of  Jesus  Christ  but  I'or  the 
pccidiar  impediments  and  obstructions  put  in  th.'ir  way  by  the  horrid 
system  of  caste.  That  system  is  relaxint?  its  liolil  somewhat,  though  it  is 
still  formidable  in  its  character.  We  have  been  accustomed  in  India  for 
several  decades  past  to  collect,  as  far  as  nossible,  the  statistics  showing 
llic  rnimber  of  Christians  in  evangelical  Christian  comnmtiities.  i  think 
Hr.  Mullens,  the  distinguished  secn'tary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
collected  these  statistics  for  thn.'e  decades.  In  1H.')1  we  had  127,0()()  native 
riiristiana  in  India  in  evangelical  churches  and  missions.  In  18(!l  we  had 
21:5.000  ;  in  1871  we  had  iJlH.BD.^  Now,  in  1881,  wc  clearly  have  in  India 
proper  half  a  million  of  Christians. 

Kiev.  J.v.MKa  C.vf.VKiiT  (Wesleyan  Methodist  (/imrch)  said:  Forty- 
throe  years  ago  English  Methodists  w  re  aroused,  and  deepest  interest 
crciitcd,  by  a  powerfid  appeal  on  beb  ill'  of  canniiial  Fiji.  Karnest  and 
believing  prayers  were  oJfered,  liberal  gifts  made,  and  three  of  us,  with 
our  wives,  were  sent  to  join  the  two  who  were  already  suffering  many 
things  and  working  there.  The  Fijians  are  a  line  race,  and  industrious. 
Eighty  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  islands  are  inhabited.  Their  houses, 
canoes,  mats,  cloth,  and  mosquito  curtains,  their  lishing  nets,  crockery, 
Imskots,  sinnet,  clubs,  and  spears  are  suprrior.  They  were  pre-eminent 
for  their  wars,  fearfully  damaged  by  jjolygamy,  guilty  of  strangling  and 
infanticide,  and  degraded  exceedingly  by  \\iv.  prevalence  of  cannibalism  to 
iin  extent  beyond  any  other  people — eating  up,  on  some  occasions,  as  many 
119  a  hundred  persons.  The  renowned  lia  Undreundre  relished  human  llesh 
intensely,  gloried  in  his  shame,  and  kept  count  by  placing  a  big  stone  in  a 
row  for  each  of  the  872  of  whom  he  ate  after  he  became  a  man.  One  day 
I  obtained  and  buried  eighty-four  limbs,  all  reaily  cooked,  with  tceth-niarks 
left  upon  the  liver.  We  found  the  B'ijians  as  bad  as  human  beings  could 
possibly  be  when  left  to  themselves  and  to  the  undisturbed  control  of 
demon  spirits  in  all  past  ages,  "  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness, 
wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  strife, 
deceit,  malignity."  A  small  band  of  Wesleyan  missionaries,  without 
prestige  or  high  notions,  or  any  human  protection,  have  been  employed  in 
Fiji  for  forty-six  years.  God  wonderfully  preserved  our  lives  ;  and  no 
one  of  us  was  sacrificed  for  thirty-two  years,  when  Thomas  Baker  was  slain 
iind  eaten  with  seven  native  Christians.  We  laboured  constantly  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  in  every  possible  way,  and  prayed  to  (rod  earnestly 
and  perseveiingly  for  the  salvation  of  any  and  all.  Heading-books  and 
portions  of  the  S'sriptures  were  provided  at  once  ;  and  God  was  with  us, 
and  confirmed  with  signs  following  the  word  spoken.  Some  were  con- 
vinced of  sin  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  They  bitterly  repented, 
earnestly  sought  and  found  mercj',  and,  when  saved,  were  very  clear  in 
rtieir  experience.  They  were  very  diligent  and  regular  at  all  the  means  of 
grace,  and   especially  attentive  to  their  meeting  in  class.     And  as  soon 
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as  any  were  converted  and  gained  life  in  their  souls,  they  were  deeply 
earnest  in  prayer  and  effort  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  had  several 
blessed  revivals  that  told  much  upon  our  work ;  and  a  grand  and  glorious 
work  of  God  has  been  wrought  upon  that  long-neglected  and  det  ply- 
degraded  cannibal  race,  which,  being  real,  deep,  and  abiding,  none  can 
gainsay,  but  is  most  manifest  to  all  who  honestly  examine  it.  Tlic 
labourers  have  never  exceeded  twelve.  The  glorious  Gospel,  proclaimed 
in  a  straightforward  and  earnest  way,  has  done  its  old  work.  The  Spirit 
accompanied  the  truth  with  His  convincing  and  saving  power,  and  the 
results,  on  a  grand  scale,  are  marvellous.  Cruel  practices  and  degrading 
superstitions  are  extinct.  Many  thousands  iiave  been  savingly  converted 
bore  well  persecution,  trial,  the  h^ss  of  all  things,  and  martyrdom  in  a  few- 
instances  ;  they  maintained  good  conduct,  died  very  happy  in  Christ,  and 
are  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  Marriage  is  sacred,  the  Sabbath  well  kept, 
family  worship  regularly  conducted,  schools  established  everywhere,  law 
and  good  government  firmly  laid,  and  spiritual  churches  foivaod.  A  native 
ministry  is  raised  up  and  traiued  for  every  branch  of  thf.  Church's  work. 
The  language  has  been  reduced  to  written  form;  a  grammar  and  dictionaries 
have  been  printed  ;  5,000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  and  more  than  30,000 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  innumerable  portions  of  God's  Word,  Imve 
been  supplied,  and  purchased  by  the  converts  ;  catechisms  with  Scripture 
proofs,  a  large  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  two  editions  of  an  invaluable 
system  of  Christian  Theology,  by  John  Hunt,  have  been  widely  circulated 
and  very  profitably  used.  And  now,  though  the  scourge  and  calamity  of 
measles  took  away  40,000  of  the  people,  our  returns  are  1,1.32  chapels  and 
other  preaching  places,  1,603  schools,  forty-eight  native  ministers,  and  99G 
catechists  and  head  teachers,  nil  of  whom  are  paid  for  by  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  they  labour ;  2,252  school  teachers,  1,405  locd  preachers, 
2,733  class-leaders,  38,019  scholars,  102,384  attendants  on  public  worship, 
23,274  members  of  society,  and  5,438  on  trial  for  membership.  This  work 
in  Fiji  stimulates  and  enheartens  the  universal  Church,  and  Methodism 
especially,  for  mission-work  ;  it  proves  the  Gospel  to  be  still  adapted  to 
man,  and  still  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  it  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  what  will  assuredly  be  done  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa, 
and  in  all  the  world.  The  work  of  missions  to  every  creature  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Oh,  that  the  love  of  Christ  may  constrain  our  truly  missionary' 
portion  of  Christ's  Church  to  much  greater  and  more  extensive  efforts  and 
triumphs  for  Him  who  promised  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself!  Let  us 
arise  to  attempt  great  things  for  God,  and  expect  great  things  from  Him, 
with  whom  is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  lie 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together  ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it.     He  hath  said  it,  and  He  will  bring  it  to  pass. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bi  ckley  ^Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  It  is  somewhat 
difficult,  under  the  classification  of  topics  relating  to  foreign  missions,  to 
touch  anything  of  great  practical  value  to  the  operations  of  missionary 
societies,  and  the  work  of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  our  home  Cliiirclies 
with  regard  to  them.  I  shall  try,  however,  to  touch  for  a  moment  upon 
two  or  three  points  which  seem  to  me  of  great  importance,  relating  to  tlie 
utilisation  of  returned  missionaries.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that  t\w 
utilisation  of  retumeu  missionaries  for  the  perpetuation  of  stimulus  and 
interest  in  this  subject  is  of  far  more  importance  than  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  Returned  missionaries  are  of  several  classes  :  men  at 
home  on  leave  of  absence  after  many  years'  service  ;  men  at  home  with 
impaired  health;  men  at  home  in  good  health  on  account  of  the  health  of 
their  families  ;  and  men  who  have  come  home  to  stay.  These  men  ought 
certainly  to  be  more  efficient  than  many  of  them  are  in  stimulating  the 
feelings  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  those  great  results,  of  which  they 
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are  supposed  to  be  cognisant  by  personal  knowledge.  I  hold  that  some  of 
these  men  themselves  are  to  blame,  because  they  make  serious  errors  in 
instructing  us  concerning  statistics  and  geography,  rather  than  giving  us 
vivid  accounts  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  sections  in  which  they  have 
laboured.  Again,  I  hold  that  the  managers  of  our  great  missionary 
societies  do  not  make  that  use  themselves  by  suggestions,  by  recommenda- 
tions, by  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  behind  and  under 
the  returned  missionary  which  might  be  done,  in  order  to  give  him  access 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  In  the  next  place,  I  believe  that 
the  general  presentation  from  official  sources  of  the  great  results  of 
missionary  labour  lacks  variety  and  animation.  In  making  this  statement 
I  have  no  particular  person,  or  society,  or  class  of  persons,  in  view,  but  I 
speak  from  the  observation  of  a  great  many  years.  Too  often  the  official 
reports  to  the  Church  of  its  results  are,  to  say  tlie  least,  very  dry,  and  they 
Idck  variety  and  animation.  I  hold  that  ordinary  lawyers,  with  matters 
under  their  control  to  represent  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  matters  that  have 
as  much  to  stir  the  soul  in  them  as  these  results  ought  to  have  in  them  to 
stir  the  souls  of  Christians,  would  create  an  excitement  and  perpetuate 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  an  intensity  of  xeeling,  which 
we  do  not  see  with  regard  to  these  matters.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  any 
particular  person  is  to  blame,  but  it  is  for  me  to  say  that  many  official 
representatives  succeed  in  presenting  this  cause  in  a  very  dry  way.  Let 
their  statistics  of  facts  be  set  out  in  papers  and  circulars  ;  but  let  the 
public  addresses  of  secretaries  and  official  representatives  bo  diversified, 
fresh,  and  animated. 


Eev.  Dr.  Eigg  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  read  an  essay  on  Hmo  to 
Avoid  Waste,  Rivalries,  and  Confusion  arising  from  different  Methodist 
Bodies  occupying  the  same  w  contiguous  Fields. 

The  question  •which  has  been  stated,  and  which  is  to  be  considered 
by  us  to-day,  is  essentially  the  same  as  one  which  has  been  often  the 
subject  of  Missionary  Conferences,  and  as  to  which  evangelical  mis- 
sionaries iu  all  parts  of  the  world  have  long  ago  come  to  a  substantial 
agieement— at  least,  in  their  own  convictions. 

As  to  mutual  relations  and  co-operation,  as  to  waste  of  power  on  the 
same  ground,  and  as  to  mutual  rivalries,  no  rules  could  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  in 
their  missionary  enterprises,  but  such,  in  general,  as  are  founded  on 
the  same  principles  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  equity  which  should 
regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  all  evangelical  missionary  societies  that 
come  within  reach  of  each  other.  Only  that  in  the  case  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Methodist  family,  just  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
their  kinship  and  the  closeness  of  their  likeness  to  each  other,  is  likely 
to  be  at  once  the  bitterness  of  their  mutual  unhappiness  and  the  scandal 
&f  their  disagreement,  if  they  come  into  collision  or  jealous  competition 
with  each  other. 

Three-and-twenty  years  ago  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  missionary  churches  with  each  other  in  the  same  field 
were  excellently  set  forth  by  the  Bev.  G.  M.  Pope,  of  the  Propagation 
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Society,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  first  South  Indian  Mis- 
sionary Conference  at  Ootacamund  (in  1858). 

After  premising  that  *•  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  amon" 
the  various  missionary  societies  is  of  so  great  importance  that  scarcely 
anything  can  render  the  disturbance  of  them  in  the  missionary  field 
expedient,"  and  insisting  on  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  love  between 
missionaries  and  missionary  societies,  having  recognised  also  the  spir't; 
of  brotherly  Christian  affection  as  the  best  preservative  against  unkind 
controversies  and  unfriendly  rivalries,  he  lays  down  the  foUowiu" 
rules. 

When  the  missionaries  of  one  sodiety  are  in  possession  of  a  field  of 
labour,  other  societies  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  enter  it  without 
their  cordial  consent.  Where  the  field  is  so  wide,  Mr.  Pope  urges  that 
new-comers  should  be  pioneers,  and  enter  into  new  fields.  Such  advice 
(I  may  here  observe  parenthetically)  could  not  but  come  with  special 
force  when  urged  by  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel — of  all  Protestant  missionary  societies  the  one  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  least  liberal,  the  most  exclusive. 

He  admits,  however,  that  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
necessary — as,  for  example,  that  the  presidential  or  capital  cities  of  a 
vast  region  may  need  to  be  occupied  by  all  the  bodies  that  have  mis- 
sions anywhere  within  the  area  in  which  such  a  city  is  the  chief  centre 
of  influence.  He  further  allows  that  an  exception  may  sometimes  be 
properly  made  in  the  case  of  missionaries  who  devote  themselves  to 
particular  departments  of  labour,  as,  for  instance,  medical  missionaries, 
or  itinerating  missionaries  of  a  special  class.  Such  labourers  may 
often,  he  thinks,  co-operate  beneficially  with  the  missionaries  of  various 
Churches  throughout  a  wide  region  ;  but  not  without  a  distinct  under- 
standing having  been  secured  between  such  special  agents  and  the 
representatives  of  the  various  missions  established  on  the  ground.  He 
would  make,  also,  a  further  exception  in  the  case  of  towns  or  districts 
of  country  which,  standing  far  apart  from  the  nearest  missions  estab- 
lished within  the  territory  to  which  such  towns  or  districts  belong, 
may  be  more  conveniently  reached  from  the  base-line  of  anothe* 
mission,  established  in  a  different  territory  ;  or  might,  with  advantage, 
be  taken  up  as  a  special  and  separate  mission  by  some  new-coming 
Church  or  Society. 

Indeed,  even  where  such  an  isolated  sphere  of  labour  had  already 
been  entered  by  a  missionary  society,  but  could  not  be  effectively 
occupied,  he  thinks  that  a  new  evangelical  organisation  coming  forwi^rd 
to  occupy  it  should  be  welcomed.  He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  intimate 
that,  with  a  view  to  more  convenient  collocation  or  mutual  adjustment, 
certain  wide  portions  of  the  missionary  field  might  well  be  resurveyed, 
and  new  arrangements  and  combinations  be  agreed  upon.  He  lays  it 
down  as  an  absolute  condition  of  good-will  and  well-working  among  the 
different  societies  that  the  missionaries  should  absolutely  abstain  from 
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proselytising,  and  as  far  as  possible  abstain  from  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  mutual  controversy. 

Upon  these  rules  thus  laid  down  by  a  distinguished  missionary  of 
the  Propagation  Society,  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  different  names 
have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  those  recent,  steadily  worked  for  a 
generation  past  in  India.  Different  parts  of  the  territory  have  been 
assigned  respectively  to  different  societies,  and  the  missionaries  have 
recognised  each  other  heartily  as  fellow -labourers  in  a  common  cause. 

The  results,  as  we  know,  have  been  most  gratifying  and  impressive. 

Similar  principles  have  in  general  guided  the  various  missionary 
societies  in  their  African  operations,  especially  in  Southern  Africa. 

In  China,  perhaps  because  of  the  stupendous  vastness  of  the  field, 
and  the  wonderful  magnitude  of  the  chief  cities,  these  principles  have 
been  much  less  strictly  observed,  although  not  altogether  lost  sight  of. 
Very  recently  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  in  that  empire  come  to  a  beneficial 
mutual  arrangement. 

Earnest  missionaries,  however,  of  other  denominations  in  China 
complain  of  waste,  and  that  while  in  one  city  there  are  fifty  mis- 
sionaries of  many  different  societies,  there  are  immense  regions  of  the 
country  left  without  any  missionary  whatever ;  and  there  are  urgent 
demands  on  the  part  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  fervid  and 
energetic  among  the  missionaries  that  among  the  various  societies  an 
understanding  should  be  arrived  at  without  delay,  by  means,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  a  truly  representative  Missionary  Conference,  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  provinces  of  labour,  and  that,  where 
necessary,  some  redistribution  should  be  made  of  the  agencies  now  at 
work. 

As  to  Japan  I  have  little  information,  but  Dr.  Maclay,  who  is  to 
follow  me,  will  give  us  the  fruit  of  his  personal  knowledge. 

It  must  not  be  kept  out  of  sight,  however,  that  the  arrangements 
of  mutual  abstinence  and  exclusion  agreed  upon  among  the  different 
societies  have  not  always  worked  satisfactorily.  It  was  agreed,  for 
example,  between  the  Wesleyan  and  the  London  Missionary  Societies 
labouring  in  the  Pacific,  that  the  Tonga  and  Fiji  groups  being  left  to 
the  Wesleyans,  the  Samoa  group  should  be  left  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  But,  after  not  a  little  difficulty  and  misunder- 
standing, it  has  been  found  impossible  to  adhere  to  this  agreement. 
Some  of  the  Samoans  had  been  evangelised  by  the  labours  of  Tongans, 
converted  by  >the  instrumentality  of  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  these 
Samoans,  having  thus  received  Methodist  forms  and  influences  of 
evangelical  life,  would  not  be  content  with  any  arrangement  that  took 
these  away  from  them.  In  truth,  they  had  not  only  become  Methodists 
themselves,  but  they  could  not  be  restrained  from  spreading  Methodist 
forms  and  influences  among  others ;  they  became  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries.    The  arrangement,   accordingly,  which  the  parent  Wesleyan 
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Missionary  Society  had  entered  into  has  been  disregarded  by  the 
Australasian  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  now  has  independent 
authority,  and  which  has  relieved  the  parent  body  of  all  direct  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  Polynesian  field.  And  if  the  arrangement 
to  which  I  have  referred  has  thus  broken  down  in  Polynesia,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  among  the  societies  in  South  India  has  not  some- 
times been  too  rigidly  carried  out.  "  More  than  once,"  says  a  well- 
known  Indian  missionary  of  our  Society  in  a  communication  witli 
which  he  has  favoured  me,  ••  during  my  recent  appointment  to  Madras, 
I  was  importuned  by  native  Christians  in  Tinuevelly,  some  of  whom 
professed  to  have  been  converted  in  our  South  Ceylon  Mission,  to 
establish  among  them  a  Wesleyan  Mission.  Assurances  came,  which 
seemed  highly  probable,  that  large  congregations  might  soon  be  raised, 
chiefly  among  the  heathen.  To  have  complied  with  this  attractive 
invitation  would  have  been  to  intrude  on  a  field  long  successfully 
worked  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  would  certainly  have 
incurred  the  general  condemnation  of  the  missionary  community.  Of 
course  the  overtures  were  declined." 

The  decision  to  decline  the  overtures  may  have  been  perfectly  right 
in  this  case.  There  may  not  have  been  funds  to  spare  for  this  par- 
ticular extension.  It  may  have  been  within  the  power  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  do  the  work  which  the  Wesleyan  Society  was 
unequal  to  perform.  But  if  the  Wesleyan  Society  had  had  the 
means  to  establish  a  mission  which,  so  far  as  could  be  judged, 
would  be  likely  to  prove  spiritually  successful,  and,  in  due  time,  self- 
supporting,  it  is  at  least  open  to  question  how  far  it  was  right  to 
decline  the  overtures  of  these  natives  seeking  of  their  own  accord  for 
the  establishment  among  them  of  a  Wesleyan  Mission. 

It  seems  needful,  also,  to  remark,  in  order  to  a  distinct  and  true 
appreciation  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  missionary  experience  in 
India,  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  that  in  some  cases  the 
societies  seem  to  have  had  assigned  to  them  a  wider  territory  than  they 
can  effectually  cultivate  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  entrance  into  such  territory  of  some  Cuher  Church  or  Churches 
ought  not,  under  proper  arrangements  of  mutual  respect,  to  be  wel- 
comed by  those  at  present  on  the  ground.  As  a  Wesleyan — speaking, 
however,  only  in  my  private  and  personal  capacity,  and  in  no  sense  or 
degree  officially — I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  the  resources  of  our 
own  society  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  unequal  to  the  adequate  occu- 
pancy of  the  Mysore  territory,  and  that  promising  openings  into  wide 
regions  of  heathenism  have  too  long  been  neglecte  because  of  our 
want  of  means  to  make  provision  for  entering  them.  The  like  also 
is  said  by  experienced  missionaries  to  be  true  as  respects  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  the  territory  which  it  occupies  in  the  South 
of  India. 
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These  observations,  which  include  the  results  of  a  wide  induction, 
'will  enable  us  to  ai^proach  with  intelligence,  and  with  some  impartial 
and  independent  light  for  our  guidance,  the  deUcate  subject  which  asks 
to-day  for  our  practical  wisdom  in  order  to  its  settlement — viz.,  the 
relations  of  Methodist  Missionary  Churches  to  each  other  when  brought 
into  mutual  contact — and  in  danger,  it  may  be,  of  mutual  coUision — on 
the  mission-field.  This  question  has  originated  in  facts  for  which  no 
clear  logic  has  been  found,  facts  which  have  actually  arisen  in  the 
missionary  field,  and  chiefly  in  India.  In  the  numbers  of  the  Harvest- 
Field  for  last  December,  last  January,  and  last  July,  the  matter  is  dis- 
cussed by  Methodist  missionaries,  who  appear  to  have  been  looking  to 
■this  (Ecumenical  Conference,  sometimes,  I  fear,  with  exaggerated  and 
impossible  expectations,  as  to  a  body  whose  influence  may  be  available 
towards  a  solution  of  difl^culties  which  they  feel  to  be  of  a  serious  and 
more  or  less  threatening  character. 

There  are  two  names  around  which,  historically,  two  sets  of  facts 
group  themselves  in  India.  With  the  namo  of  Dr.  Butler — an  American 
Irishman,  beloved  and  honoured  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic— is 
associated  the  observance  of  the  established  Indian  rules  of  missionary 
procedure,  and  all  that  is  brotherly  and  pleasant  in  experience  and  in 
remembrance.  With  the  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  of  Californian 
and  South  African  fame,  is  associated,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  many, 
the  thought  of  intrusion  and  irregularity,  and  much  that  is  more  or  less 
disturbing  and  perplexing.  Both  were — as  both  still  are— ministers  of 
the  same  Church,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  Dr. 
Butler  represented  the  American  Methodist  Missionary  Board,  whereas 
Mr.  Taylor  represented  only  his  own  convictions  and  his  own  methods 
and  enterprises. 

Dr.  Butler,  in  the  year  1856,  occupied  a  centre  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  with  the  cordial  good-will  of  the  existing  missionary  bodies  in 
India,  having  first  of  all  taken  counsel  with  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
of  Madras  and  Bangalore — I  may  say,  of  South  India.  Mr.  Taylor 
took  counsel  with  himself  alone,  and  went  ou  lines  altogether  special 
and  personal. 

Mr.  Taylor's  principle  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  form  self- 
supporting  churches  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  ;  churches  organised 
in  entile  independence,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  other 
churches,  altliough  loosely  united  with  each  other  from  the  first 
through  their  common  relationship  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  eventually 
brought  into  some  relation  both  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  being 
collected  under  a  distinct  Conference,  and  visited  by  the  same  Bishop 
of  the  American  Methodist  Church  who  visits  the  regularly  constituted 
and  organised  Indian  Conference  of  Missionary  Churches,  which  has 
been  formed  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Butler  and  his  successors. 
Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  have  succeeded,  to  some  extent,  in  his  object  of 
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forming  self-supporting  churches,  having  obtained  American  pastors 
for  them,  who  accepted  the  position  on  the  understanding^  that  they 
■were  not  to  look  to  any  foreign  or  distant  sources  for  support.  It 
may  well  be  believed  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  set  an  example  of  energy, 
and  that  some  of  the  pastors  he  has  brought  over  have  set  an 
example  of  self-denial  and  self-reliance,  from  which  missionaries  and 
missionary  churches  may  have  something  valuable  to  learn.  But  he 
has  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  founding  native  missionary 
societies,  while  he  has  divided  existing  Anglo-Indian  Churches  m  the 
process  of  founding  his  own  organisations.  Moreover,  by  intro- 
ducing a  second  Conference  into  India,  which  has  never,  in  any 
of  its  churches,  owned  any  organic  connection  with  tlie  previously 
existing  Conference,  and  which  proceeds  in  its  organisation  on  dif- 
ferent methods  and  principles,  while  he  has  given  his  mother  Church 
an  opportunity  of  showing  her  wonderful  elasticity,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  set  an  example  of  unco-ordinated  action  within  the  same 
Church  which  has  its  dangerous  side.  In  what  way  these  churches  of 
Mr.  Taylor  will  be  able,  in  consistency  with  his  main  principle,  to  carry 
out  effectively  or  extensively  missions  among  the  heathen,  remains  to 
be  seen.  That  principle  is  that  no  church,  not  even  a  missionary 
church,  should  be  statedly,  and  by  any  organic  arrangement,  dependent, 
even  in  its  inception,  in  its  first  initiatory  stages,  upon  another  church 
or  system  of  churches.  On  this  point  I  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Taylor 
herein  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Edward  Irving ;  and  that  if  from  both 
these  powerful  men  missions  and  missionaries  may  have  some  fine  in- 
spirations and  some  valuable  hints  to  gain,  yet  that  both  alike  seem  to 
teach  what  is  incompatible  with  the  very  basis  of  missionary  organisa- 
tious,  and  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  authority  of  apostolic  teacliing. 

The  principle  of  Methodism,  at  all  events,  from  the  first  has  been, 
that  as  the  circuit  centre  helps  to  support  the  work  in  the  needy  and 
distant  village ;  as  the  Connexion,  as  a  whole,  helps  to  maintain  the 
needy  and  dependent  circuit,  and  is  evermore  originating  some  new 
mission  at  home  ;  so  the  whole  Home  Connexion  is  bound  to  establish 
and  to  maintain,  according  to  its  power,  the  work  of  evangelisation  in 
foreign,  and,  above  all,  in  heathen  lands. 

In  China,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  difficulties  have  as  yet  arisen 
from  the  presence  of  at  least  four  different  Methodist  Missionary 
Societies  within  so  vast  a  field,  but  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  timely 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  prevent  any  collision  or  inconvenient 
complication  in  the  future. 

In  Italy  the  American  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Societies  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  but  not,  I  apprehend, 
into  anything  like  collision  or  misunderstanding.  Capital  centre  as 
Rome  is,  in  Europe,  for  American  travellers  and  students  of  art,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  American  Methodism  should  have  its 
representative  at  Borne.    We  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Piggott  would  not 
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be  happy  to  lose  the  comradeship  of  Dr.  Vernon  in  the  eternal  city 
If  American  missions  are  destined  to  general  extension  in  Italy,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  and  Wesleyan 
Churches  towards  each  other  will  be  not  less  magnanimous  than  that 
which  enabled  Abraham  and  Lot  to  agree  as  to  the  territory  which 
each  respectively  should  occupy. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  by  the  relations  of  the  different 
branches  of  iuechodism — in  this  case  three  branches,  two  American 
and  one  English — in  Germany.  So  difficult,  indeed,  is  this  question, 
so  much  is  to  be  said  pro  and  con.  on  the  various  aspects  of  it,  that  I 
cauuot  pretend,  especially  as  the  limit  of  my  time  is  already  almost 
reached,  to  deal  with  it  in  detail.  One  thing  only  I  will  say,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  vital  consideration,  included  within  the  general 
scope  of  my  theme,  and  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  particular 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  case  is  essentially  different  when  any 
Church  is  asked  to  retreat  from  ground  it  has  occupied,  to  hand  over 
churches  it  has  founded,  from  the  case  of  refraining  to  occupy  ground 
for  the  first  time  with  a  view  to  create  a  church.  K  it  was  accounted 
a  violation  of  political  liberty  for  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
without  any  will  of  their  own,  to  be  transferred — transferred  really  by 
the  stroke  of  a  diplomatic  pen — from  king  to  emperor,  from  Italy  to 
France,  is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  true  religious  freedom, 
with  the  spiritual  rights  of  human  souls  and  human  churches,  for 
societies  and  congregations  to  be  transferred — in  virtue  of  a  nego- 
tiation between  foreign  and  distant  ■  Church  powers — from  one  Church 
jurisdiction  to  another  ?  I  confess,  to  me  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
serious  question  indeed,  and  would  suggest  that  whatever  arrangements 
in  any  case  might  possibly  be  made,  whether  in  Germany  or  elsewhere, 
for  the  transfer  to  other  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  existing  mission 
churches,  means  should  always  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nothing  should 
be  done  of  this  kind  without  the  genuine  concurrence  of  at  least  the 
great  majority  of  the  societies  and  congregations  so  to  be  transferred. 

This  point  being  duly  guarded,  so  great  and  obvious  are  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  consolidation  of  the  Methodist 
work  in  Germany,  with  a  view  to  its  development,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  into  a  truly  national,  self-regulating,  and  self-8ui>porting 
German  Methodist  Church,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  the  subject  will 
receive  the  best  attention  of  the  American  and  British  Churches 
directly  interested. 

There  is  one  proposal,  lately  made  in  India,  which  some  may  be 
surprised  that  I  have  not  made  a  principal  point  of  discussing  in  this 
paper.  It  is  that  American  and  Wesleyan  Methodism  throughout  India 
should  be  united,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  united  Con- 
ference, to  be  independent  alike  of  British  and  of  American  Metliodism, 
but  to  derive  support  from  botli.  My  limited  time,  however,  to-day 
iid  not  allow  of  my  dealing  witli  any  but  practical  ideas.    In  the  case 
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of  missionary  churches  planted  among  heathen  races,  unsupported  by 
any  natural  basis,  national  or  colonial,  of  fully  organised  British  ot 
American  Churches,  powerful  enough  to  be  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  effectively  missionary— in  the  case  of  such  weakling  and  dependent 
missionary  churches  in  a  country  like  India — the  idea  embodied  in  the 
proposal  to  which  I  have  referred  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  practical. 

How  imperfectly  I  have  dealt  with  my  subject,  I  know  full  well. 
But  to  have  dealt  with  it  fully  and  effectively  would  have  required  not 
minutes  but  hours.    T  have  done  what  I  could  in  the  time. 
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Ekv.  R.  S.  Maclat,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  said:  The  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  adequate  way  to  avoid  the  evils  referred  to  in  the  topic 
now  under  discussion,  is  to  avoid  the  cause  or  causes  which  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce them.  It  may  be  true  that  hitherto  these  evils  have  not  assumed 
alarming  proportions  ;  and  yet  probably  we  are  all  prepared  to  admit  that, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  evils  referred  to  really  exist,  or  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. If  it  is  even  only  approximately  true  that  the  policy,  or  absence  of 
policy,  underlying  our  present  plans  for  aggressive  church  work  tends  to 
produce  evils  similar  to  those  already  referred  to,  it  is  certainly  well  for  us  to 
give  the  subject  our  most  serious  consideration.  I  am  aware  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  able  men  among  us,  the  policy,  or  absence  of  policy,  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  according  to  which  the  Churches  represented  in  this 
Conference  are  now  acting  is  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  course  for  us  to 
pursue.  It  is  said  that  the  evils  referred  to,  wherever  they  exist,  have  arisen 
from  indiscretion  or  perhaps  maladministration ;  and  that  any  attetnpt  at 
present  to  modify  our  plans  or  to  institute  a  common  policy  in  regard  to  the 
subject  will  inevitably  create  diflBculties  greater  than  those  of  which  we  now 
complain.  But  even  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  our  present  policy  will 
probably  admit  that  the  evils  m  question,  wherever  they  exist  or  may  be 
imminently  possible,  are  sutficiently  important  to  demand  the  most  earnest 
attention  ;  that  such  evils  constitute  charges  of  the  gravest  character  against 
any  policy  of  which  they  may  be  legitimately  predicated ;  and  that  if  these 
evils  do  not  result  from  indiscretion  or  maladministration,  but  indicate  the 
necessary  tendency  of  the  policy  itself,  it  manifestly  is  high  time  to  take  the 
matter  into  our  most  searching  and  prayerful  consideration.  Emergencies 
and  questions  of  high  importance,  in  connection  with  our  missionary  work, 
have  already  arisen,  for  the  adjudication  and  control  of  which  no  adequate 
regulations  exist ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  consequent  upon  the  expansion 
of  our  evangelistic  work,  both  in  the  home  countries  and  also  in  lands  beyond 
the  seac,  more  serious  complications  may  arise  in  the  i\,ear  future.  Ordinary 
prudence  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  the 
Churches  here  represented  should  jointly  enunciate  such  principles,  and  enact 
such  rules  with  reference  to  the  subject,  as  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Without  attempting  at  present  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriate  for  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  in  which  we  are 
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eiij?figed.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  other  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  subject 
that  luay  be  offered  are  impracticable  at  present,  may  it  not  be  practicable 
that  in  missionary  operations  the  Churches  represented  in  this  Conference, 
while  retaining  their  present  organisations  and  denominational  characteristics, 
should  combine  their  efforts  and  make  common  cause,  at  least,  in  initiating 
and  supporting  educational,  literary,  medical,  eleemosynary,  and,  perhaps, 
other  departments  of  Christian  work'/  Secondly,  If  the  preceding  sugges- 
tion ia  deemed  inadequate,  is  it  not  practicable  and  desirable  that,  with 
reference  at  least  to  missionary  efforts,  the  Churches  here  represented  should 
adopt  some  plan  in  accordance  with  which  the  countries,  or  portions  of  the 
countries,  to  be  evangelised  shall  be  distributed  so  that  to  each  branch  of 
Methodism  co-operating  in  the  great  missionary  movement  a  separate  and 
adequate  field  shall  be  assigned  for  its  occupancy  P  Thirdly,  If  the  pre- 
ceding suggestions  do  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  is  it  not 
practicable  and  desirable  that  the  branches  of  Methodism  represented  in  this 
(Ecumenical  Conference  should  come  into  closer  communion,  and,  at  least  in 
their  missionary  work,  unite  in  raising  up  one  common  Methodist  Native 
Church  in  each  great  mission-field — a  Church  which,  loyal  to  the  unchanging 
and  unchangeable  principles  of  God's  Holy  Word,  identifying  and  empha- 
sising the  original  spirit  of  Methodism,  and  in  nou-  essential  points  adapting 
itself  to  race  and  national  idiosyncrtvsies,  shall  be  au  element  of  power 
wherever  established  ? 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  may  be  urged  that  it  will  be  an  eloquent 
expression  of  Christian  brotherly  love  and  confidence  ;  that  it  will  tend  to 
remove  a  prolific  source  of  objection  to  Protestant  Christianity ;  that  it  will 
accord  with  the  growing  spirit  of  catholicity  among  the  Churches,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  present  time  ;  that  it  will  tend  to  bring  us 
nearer  to  other  Protestant  communions  ;  that  it  will  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
remove  the  evils  now  under  discussion  ;  that  it  will  enable  us  most  economi- 
cally and  effectively  to  utilise  the  appliances  and  resources  at  command 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  missionary  work ;  that  it  will  at  once  emphasise 
and  illustrate  our  belief  in  the  essential  union  and  unity  in  Christ  of  all  true 
Christians ;  and  that  it  will  be  at  least  an  approximate  fulfilment  of  our 
Saviour's  prayer  "  that  they  all  may  be  one."  Whether  or  not  the  suggestion 
offered  is  practicable  at  present,  remains  for  us  and  the  Churches  we  represent 
to  say.  The  objections  that  may  be  arrayed  against  it  are  numerous  indeed, 
but  perhaps  not  unanswerable ;  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishr 
luent  are  formidable  indeed,  but  perhaps  not  insurmountable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  considerations  supporting  it,  and  the  results  to  be 
legitimately  expected  from  it,  are  so  beneficent  and  important,  and 
harmonise  so  completely  with  the  spirit,  the  instructions,  and  the  example 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  that  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  desire  for  its 
immediate  accomplishment,  or  to  conceive  of  any  other  answer  to  the 
important  question  now  before  us  that  will  so  adequately  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  emergency  contemplated,  and  the  salutary  influence  of 
which  will  be  more  acceptable  to  Him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  delight 
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to  serve.  In  the  event  of  our  continuing  to  eniplof  in  our  afjgressive 
Chnrch-work  the  policy  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  I  beg  leave  to  uff,  r  li 
few  remarks  on  the  subject.  First :  With  regard  to  initiatin^f  new 
missionary  work,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  no  branch  of  Methodism, 
without  previous  consultation  and  agreement  between  the  two  parties,  shuU 
enter  a  mission-field  where  another  branch  of  the  same  Church  la  niu'rating, 
and  employs  appliances  and  resources  even  approximately  coiiiiiu'iusurute 
with  the  demands  of  the  field.  Secondly:  With  regard  to  mission-fields 
where  two  or  more  Methodist  missionary  societies  are  already  oporating,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  whenever  in  the  territory  thus  occupied 
one  society  has  commenced  work,  and  employs  m  its  prosecution  a  corps 
of  labourers  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  place  in  question, 
no  other  society  shall  enter  it.  Thirdly  :  With  regard  to  arrangements  for 
the  translation  of  God's  Holy  Word,  the  preparation  of  Scripture  com- 
mentaries, the  translation  or  composition  of  hymns,  and  all  other  eff'orts 
to  provide  a  Christian  literature  for  the  native  churches,  in  countries  where 
two  or  more  branches  of  Methodism  are  operating,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  any  one  branch  should  be  utilised  and 
supported  by  the  other  branches.  Lastly:  That  while  adhering  to  our 
denominational  organisations  and  characteristics,  we  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  endeavour  to  hold  in  abeyance  minor  points  of  difference,  and  to  bring 
prominently  before  the. minds  of  the  native  Christians  under  our  care  the 
great  points  of  doctrine,  method,  and  usage  concerning  which  we  are  in 
accord,  to  the  end  that  these  Christian  converts  may  be  united  in  mutual 
love  and  confidence.  A  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago  Methodism, 
guided,  as  we  believe,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  commenced  her  career  by  planning 
for  the  conquest  of  a  continent,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  the  approximate 
execution  of  the  programme  has  made  her  great.  At  the  opening  of  a  new 
century  let  us,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  and  by 
a  judicious  use  of  our  resources,  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  our  opportunity,  and 
plan  wisely  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

.  Rev.  A.  C.  George,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church):  No  more  practically 
important  question  for  Methodism,  I  suppose,  can  be  brought  before  tiiis 
Conference  than  we  have  to  consider  to-daj'.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
those  engaged  in  these  mission-fields  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  looking 
to  this  Conference  for  the  expressions  which  it  may  make  on  this  subject. 
I  was  intensely  interested  in  the  very  fervent,  practical  papers  which  have 
been  presented  to  us.  There  are  a  few  principles  with  regard  to  this 
missionary  work  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  If  we  could 
somehow  transfer  through  all  our  missionary  societies,  boards,  conferences, 
and  churches  this  feeling,  that  we  are  operating  in  foreign  missions  not 
to  convert  a  country  to  the  Methodism  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Society,  or 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  or  to  any  other  particular  family  of  the  one  great  Methodist 
denomination,  but  to  Methodism — that  the  result  must  be  in  the  end  a 
Methodist  Church  in  India,  a  Methodist  Church  in  China,  a  Methodist 
Church  in  Japan,  a  Methodist  Church  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where- 
ever  we  go,  then  a  feeling  of  oneness  and  commonness  in  the  ultimate 
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end   would   be  rpaliBPtl,   and    a   great    innny   of   the    didiciiltifs   wliich 
arise,    in    these   fteveral   fiehls,    and    which    are    likely    to   ariHe,   would 
be  avoided.     Wo  should  not  enter  Oennnny,  for  inHtance,  hh  VVewloyan 
MftliodiHtH,    as    Methodists    connected    with    the    Methodist    K|)iscopal 
Cliurcii  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  Evangelical  Association  ;    wo 
should   not  enter  the   same  town  or  the   same  quarter  of  the  town  and 
undertake  to  estahlish  two  or  three  MethodiHt  Societies,  of  necessity  in 
each  other's  way,  impairing  the  common  resources,  and  excitinu;  ahnost 
certainly  some  jealousies  and  rivalries.     There  are,  as  the  essayist  said, 
f^reat  cities  like  the  capital  of  the   world,  where  two  or   three   distinct 
Mt'thodist  organisations  may  very  appropriately  have  a  head,  a  capital,  a 
centre  of   operations  ;    but,  nevertheless,  we  are  to  create   a   Methodist 
Church — I  do  not  say  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  nor  a  Methodist  Episcopal, 
but  a  Methodist  Church — in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  those  (ttlier  countries. 
I  think  it'  this  is  kept  in  mind  we  shall  keep  out  of  each  other's  way  ;  we 
shall  avoid  a  waste  of  our  resources,  we  shall  remove  the  occasion  for 
feelings  of  rivalry,  we  shall  regard  ourselves  as  different  armies  of  occu- 
pation entering  a  great  country  for  its  suhjugation  to  the  one  great  central 
power  which  we  all  represent,  and  we  shall  expand  om*  means  and  our 
energies,  therefore,  only  in  resjiect  to  the  ultimate  result.     The  suggestion 
is  made  that  in  certain  things — literary,  theological,  educational  institutions, 
seminaries  for  theological  training — there   may  not  only  be  conferences 
uniongst  Methodist  missionnriea  representing  (liiVerent  Methodist  societies 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  practical  co-operation.     Why  nuiy  we 
not  have  one  theological  training-school  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  in 
which  all  these  different  Methodist  bodies  may  hi;  represented,  and  towards 
the  support  of  which  they  may  all  contribute?     I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
possible  in  many  cases  to  make  a  distribution  of  territory  amongst  different 
denominations — different  branches,  I  will  say,  of   this   grent   Methodist 
denomination,  for  we  are  one — that  can  be  strictly  and  absolutely  adhered 
to,  but  there  are  certain  exceptional  cases  that  must  be  charitably  con- 
Ridered.    One  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rigg,  for  instance,  where  he  speaks, 
I  believe,  of  a  certain  stipulation  with  the  Church  Society.     Persons  con- 
verted under  the  ministrations  of  certain  missionaries  going  beyond  their 
geographical  territory  into  another  locality  will  gather  t()gether  and  will 
naturally   seek  ministration    and   help  from  the   same   source,   and   the 
prosperity  of  the  common  cause  is  to  be  secured  by  yielding  to  a  certain 
extent.     It  will  be  found  wise  and  practicable  to  yield  in  some  measure  to 
the  demand.     I  believe  that  is  a  question,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  with 
all  its  embarrassments,  that  we  only  need  to  look  in  the  face,  to  consider  it 
calmly  and  kindly  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  all  its  great  possible  practical 
results.     If  we  can  thoroughly  harmonise  ourwork  in  foreign  lands  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  a  rebuke  to  us  at  home,  which  we  deserve  to  receive  ;  it  may 
be  that  voices  will  come  to  us  from  these  foreign  fields,  saying,  "  Is  there 
not  some  waste  of  men  and  of  money,  of  resources  and  opportunities, 
amongst  you  in  England  and  in  America  ?     Would  it  not  be  well  for  you 
more  thoroughly  to  co-operate  ?  "     I  think  one  of  the  blessed  results  of 
practical  understanding  and  unity  and  co-operation  in  tho  foreign  field  will 
be  that  we  shall  come  more  practically  and  thoroughly  to  harmonise  and 
co-operate  at  home,  and  that  the  unification  of  the  great  power  of  Metho- 
dism, not  only  in  Christendom,  but  heathendom,  through  all  lands,  will  be 
the  grand  and  glorious  result. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Dewaet,  D.D.  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada):  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  is  no  topic  placed  on  the  programme  for  discussion  in  this 
Conference  that  awakens  more  profound  interest  throughout  the  Methodist 
world  than  the  one  that  is  now  before  us  for  discussion,  and  that  our 
people  are  looking  more  anxiously  at  to  see  what  solution  or  what  suggestion 
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may  be  proposed.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ih  anion^-  the  tepminp^  mas*)is  of 
hcuthcniHiu  tlmt  the  evil  xa  won  at  tlie  worwt ;  but  in  the  nuHHioii-litldH  of 
our  Hpursely-Bcttled  districts  tlio  evil  is  etill  more  apparent.  I  know,  for 
instance,  in  my  own  country,  a  vilhiKc  of  about  2,500  or  3,(KJ()  popu- 
lation,  in  wliich  there  are  three  Methodist  churches— good  Hul).st)intiiil 
buildings — and  tliree  Methodist  ministers,  each  of  them  having  small 
congregations  ;  and  it  d(»es  seem  as  if  a  good  deal  of  money  was  paid  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  havitig  the  privilege  of  worshipping  apart,  for  I  can 
see  no  other  good  really  to  come  of  it.  I  would  not  for  a  niomont 
express  any  sympathy  with  those  who  are  constantly  speaking  against  de- 
nominatioiittl  feelings.  I  believe  that  without  denominational  loyalty  and 
denominationi  attachment  we  cannot  succossfully  maintain  our  position  and 
promote  our  work.  But  there  is  something  higher  and  dearer  and  more 
important  than  loyalty  to  our  denominational  interests,  and  that  is  loyalty 
to  one  conmion  Christianity  and  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Master,  and  all 
our  missionary  operations,  and  all  our  adjustments  of  our  work,an(l  all  our 
occupations  ot  our  different  lields,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  grand 
sentiment,  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  V)retliren." 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  meet  this  difliculty  by  eetJiblishing  Methodist 
Churches  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  fields,  there  is — however  fine  this 
may  sound  as  regards  liberality — a  serious  practical  difficulty,  and  that  is 
that  our  different  missionary  societies  will  not  continue  to  contribute  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  support  and  prosecution  of  the  work  after  they 
cease  to  have  any  direction  over  it.  This  may  become  accomplished  in  the 
future  when  the  missionary  societies  in  these  diiferent  countries  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  prosecute  their  work  with 
vigour  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  as  long  as  these 
Churches  are  not  self-sustaining  and  sufficiently  vigorous  in  the  occupation 
of  the  fields  that  are  allotted  to  them.  I  believe  there  can  be  very  little 
done  for  the  present  in  the  mere  withdrawal  of  missionaries  from  certain 
quarters  ;  but  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  the  papers  read,  and  by  the 
speeches  already  delivered,  I  believe  much  can  be  done — that  is  in  the 
general  policy  pursued.  For  it  is  not  a  mere  waste  of  labour  and  of  money 
that  we  have  to  meet  in  this  question,  but  there  is  a  waste  of  moral  influence 
and  religious  power  also  through  our  contentions  and  rivalries  ;  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  though  we  may  not  bo  able  to  withdraw  missionaries  in  order 
to  form  churches,  an  influence  will  go  forth,  especially  upon  the  missionary 
authorities  of  the  different  Churches  we  represent,  that  will  enable  them  to 
work  upon  the  general  lines  of  unity  and  amicable  understanding,  which 
will  prevent  that  loss  of  moral  influence  and  that  waste  of  labour  and  money 
which  we  all  so  much  deprecate  in  the  past. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Barratt  (British  Wesleyan  Church) :  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  Germany  there  have  been  waste  and  friction  arising  from  occupation 
of  the  same  fields  by  various  Methodist  missionary  borlios 
one  illustration.  In  a  certain  city  of  South  Genr 
I  refer,  two  Methodist  missionary  bodies  ha' I  ''ec 
— the  one  body  seventeen  or  eighteen  v 
long.   At  that  time  the  third  Methodist  i  it  w 

sent  in  a  preacher,  the  only  ground  for  w        i,  as  givi        .as  ti 
of  our  own  community  have  removed  fi      i  vanoii     parts  of  the  land,  and 
are  now  found  centred  in  this  city."     But  surely  •  lat  cannot  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  establishing  a  new  section  of  Methii      t  agency  in  any  place 
occupied  by  one  or  two  such  bodies  already.    li"  each  Methodist  bn 
possesses  all  the  essentials  of  Methodism,  surely  the  Methodist  Churcl 
not  represented  in  such  a  city  may  send  their  members  to  the  bodies  aire: 
existing  there.     If  this  reason  be  followed  out  to  its  logical  sequen* 
must  have  a  multiplication  of  triple  representations  of  Methodism, 
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rciiily  cvpry  larpo  town  and  city  of  Sonth  Gcrmnny,  memhors  nrc  to  he 
fdiuid  ht'loiiging  to  eucli  of  thcHO  Mitliodist  CImrclit's.  WImt  Ih  the  rcnifdy  ? 
We  lire  told  uiimlKiimation,  organic  union.  1  can  only  nay  that,  licaiitil'nl 
BR  llie  ideal  of  a  National  Mt-tliodist  Ciiurch  is,  nt  pn-Hcnt  it  hociiih  to  mo  to 
l)c  impracticable.  I  can  speak  with  reference  to  one  of  the  MethodiHt 
bodicH  represented  in  Germany,  and  I  am  within  the  liniitH  of  truth  when  I 
pay  that  Heven-eif^bths  of  the  preacherH  and  ])eople  are  not  prepared  for 
Huch  union.  Ah  to  a  second  Methodist  body  represented  there,  certainly 
the  majority  are  against  HU(!h  an  or^^anic  unicm  ;  and  I  submit  that  if  any 
biessin}^  is  to  come  out  of  such  u  union,  the  im|»ulse  must  come  from 
within,  not  from  outside  af,'itation.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  a  iiceessity, 
and  the  ailinities  draw  tof^etiier,  then  the  work  of  union  will  be  easy,  and 
unquestionably  will  be  most  blessed.  I  think  that  the  remedy  for  this 
state  of  lhin,!j;8  is  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  between  the 
preachers  of  the  various  denominations,  and  the  fair  and  lej^itimate  use  of 
every  opportunity  that  offers  for  united  action,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that 
these  various  Methodist  bodies  are  not  opposiiiff  forces,  but  that  they  are 
branches  of  one  great  Church — that  they  are  various  corps  of  one  great 
urniy.  I  will  only  add  an  expression  of  a  hope  that  when  France  is  to  be 
occupied — as  we  were  told  the  other  day  would  most  probably  be  the  case 
by  another  Methodist  body — sulhcient  care  in  the  selection  of  centres  and 
in  the  organisation  of  the  working  plan  will  be  taken  to  manifest  to  the 
world  that  Methodist  brotherhood  is  not  a  sentiment  merely,  but  a  fact. 

Bishop  Pkck  :  1  rise,  sir,  to  make  a  motion  which  is  in  accordance,  I 
think,  with  the  feelings  of  this  body.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  wo 
ought  to  do  sonuithing.  It  is  not  sunicient  merely  to  talk  about  it.  1 
therefore  move  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  of  four  men  to  draft 
Buch  suggestions  as  this  Conference  may  submit  to  the  respective  Mis- 
sionary Boards.  If  I  were  to  express  my  desire,  I  would  have  the  Uev. 
Dr.  Maclay  the  chairman  of  that  Select  Committee.  I  will  not,  however, 
go  further.  I  think  that  four  careful  men,  knowing  missionary  fields,  anci 
understanding  them  as  Dr.  Kigg  understimds  them,  can  draw  up  a  brief 
form  of  recommendation  to  the  respective  Missionary  Boards  that  will 
make  this  Conference  somewljat  inliuential  in  avoiding  future  dilKculties, 
if  not  in  correcting  those  of  the  past.  I  move  that  such  a  committee 
be  appointed. 

Rev.  W.  AiiTiiuu :  I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  I  do  rise 
with  very  great  earnestness  to  give  serious  caution  to  the  Conference  with 
regard  to  the  direction  which  it  now  seems  to  be  taking.  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  things  from  which  greater  danger  may  be  apprehended.  I 
have  watched  the  rise  of  this  tendency  from  a  very  early  time  of  my 
connection  with  missionary  operations,  and  I  confess  that  practically,  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  known  our  missionary  society  to  enter  into 
a  formal  aiTangement  with  another  missionary  society  to  keep  out  of  or  to 
forsake  a  given  territory,  the  result  has  been  much  more  trouble  than  ever 
had  arisen  from  the  presence  upon  the  same  ground  of  two  or  more 
denominations.  I  state  a  simple  fact.  Dr.  Rigg  has  already  alluded  to 
one  case,  the  celebrated  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  Now,  that  was  a 
mistake  that  must  never  be  repeated  anywhere.  No  two  missionary  com- 
mittees anywhere  must  sit  down  behind  the  backs  of  the  native  churches 
of  any  country  and  arrange  that  those  churches  should  b(f  handed  over  to 
anybody  else.  Methodist  work  has  spread  far  more  by  liberty  than  by 
uniformity,  and  divisions  in  all  church  history  have  arisen  much  more  from 
the  craving  for  uniformity  tlian  from  the  free  exercise  of  liberty.  So  long 
as  a  man  is  a  missionary  in  a  great  city,  I  can  never  understand  his  feeling 
offended  when  another  man  comes  into  that  city  to  do  Christ's  work.  I  am 
Id  {he  midst  of  50,000  Soman  Catliolics,  and  to  think  it  a  great  intrusioa 
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npon  me  if  another  minister,  not  of  the  same  denomination,  conipg  into  tIio 
district  to  do  mission-work,  is  to  me  perfectly  monstrous.  The  way  to  sliow 
union  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  claim  that  such  territory  should  bo  left  to 
me,  but  to  take  the  brother  by  the  hand,  and  to  say,  "  If  God  ijives  you 
more  success  than  He  has  f,Nven  me,  I  shall  praise  His  name."  I  should  I)e 
very  glad  of  any  stops  tending  to  correct  cases  such  as  Dr.  Dowart  1ms 
jjoiiitod  out,  cases  of  real  waste.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  villar^o 
populations,  with  dispersed  populations,  then  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  good 
may  thus  be  done  ;  but  when  you  come  to  deal  with  city  centres,  when 
you  come  to  deal  with  great  territorial  tracts  in  India,  it  is  to  me  perfectly 
absurd  to  try  to  .fix  the  future  so  that  such  tracts  should  be  left  to  any 
one  denomination.  Go  on  the  Methodist  principle  of  union— union  in 
diversity — and  when  actual  cond)ination  arises,  let  it  arise  from  an  internal 
feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brethren,  and  of  the  Churches  themselves,  of 
the  want  of  union.  Do  not  lot  it  arise  from  external  action  proceeding 
from  any  one  centre  whatever. 

Bishop  Pkck  :  I  have  no  idea,  if  the  Conference  should  appoint  tliis 
committee,  that  they  will  in  principle  recommend  any  policy  differinjir 
essentially  from  the  bread  and  clear  ideas  of  our  brother  Arthur;  but  this 
is  a  fact  which  we  have  to  meet.  There  is  a  general  expectation  that  this 
Conference  will  suggest  somi'thing  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If  they  only 
report  that  there  can  be  nothing  done,  they  will  help  us  throughout  all  oiir 
Churches.  li:  they  should  report  that  there  can  be  some  prudential 
measures  adopted,  and  can  name  what  they  are — nothing  of  the  radicul 
changes  wduch  my  brother  deprecates — that  report  would  give  us  rest  with 
regard  to  the  matter.  Without  having  any  idea  that  a  conuuittce  would 
be  appointed  which  would  attempt  anything  revolutionary  or  radical,  I  still 
believe  that  a  judicious,  wise  committee  can  do  something  which  will  give 
the  Church  rest,  oven  if  everything  remains  just  as  it  is  now. 

Rev.  Dii.  J.  M.  Reid  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  desire  but  a  few 
wOids  now  that  Mr.  Arthur  has  said  what  he  has  so  well  and  so  appropriately; 
but  I  do  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
these  differences,  so  far  as  the  foreign  fields  are  concerned,  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  I  have  in  one  instance,  where  there  was  much  con  phiint 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  diligently  inquired  into  it,  and  I  could  find  in  that 
whole  niissKMi-field  but  one  single  case  of  collision,  and  yet  there  were 
more  than  eight}'  men  on  our  part  employed  in  the  field  ;  and  where  thero 
are  L'jO  preachers  at  work  it  ought  not  to  have  been  surprising  if,  in  their 
activity  and  zeal,  there  had  been  at  least  one  case  of  thwarting  or  crossinaj 
each  other's  track.  Now,  sir,  I  would  deplore  the  impression  going  out  to 
the  world,  on  whom  we  depend  for  our  missionary  contributions,  that  we 
arc  in  a  state  of  wrangle  in  our  foreign  fields.  I  know  of  no  such  tliin,!i:, 
and  I  have  diligently  looked  into  the  matter.  I  have  my  anxieties  in  n 'fiiird 
to  it,  and  I  know  there  are  points  of  danger  to  wduch  the  excellent  essayist 
referred.  The  society  of  which  I  am  secretary  stands  npon  the  general 
principles  established  years  ago.  We  went  into  the  north-west  of  India, 
where  there  was  not  a  nussionary  among  all  those  mUliona,  and  where  it 
was  har  to  go,  for  we  had  no  railroads,  and  other  means  of  travel  wore 
not  very  swift  or  easy.  In  the  same  way  we  went  to  Foochow,  a  city 
where  there  was  nc  mission,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  when  thero 
was  no  thought  Of  its  becoming  a  commercial  city.  These  have  been  our 
general  principles  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Gernuiny,  for  instance,  we  have 
grown  so  rapidly  by  the  blessing  of  God  that  it  has  become  an  Annual 
Conference.  There  are  now  eighty-five  preachers  making  up  that  Con- 
ference, and  they  are  zealous  men,  and  it  would  not  lie  astonishing  at  all 
if,  i'.  the  prosecution  of  their  independent  work,  each  man  for  himself,  and 
each  responsible  to  his  Conference,  there  should  be  some  little  overstepinng 
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a  man  ovorstoppiriGj  twico  or  throo 
times  every  year  of  his  life,  than  doinc:  notiiinu;  in  his  conservatism  ;  I 
would  itninensely  rather  that  there  should  be  a  little  overplus  of  zeal,  than 
a  staid  cons6rvatiam  that  brinij^s  aixjut  no  results.  Now  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  have  never  heard  until  this  iiioriiiii<>' from  anybody  in  the  universe — and 
I  have  tried  to  study  missions — I  have  never  heard  that  there  was  ever  a  pro- 
position from  any  body,  or  any  society,  to  transfer  churches,  or  societies, 
or  con,<j:rei?ationB,  without  their  consent ;  I  never  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  there  was  a  proposition  that  there  should  even  be  a  consultation 
about  the  matter.  80  far  as  our  society  is  concerned,  we  simply  go  on  and 
prosecute  our  work.  There  has  never  been  a  discussion  either  in  our 
private  committees  or  in  our  public  board,  or  in  our  general  committee, 
upon  this  subject.  We  have  no  policy  in  respect  to  it.  We  are  going- 
forward,  awaiting  God's  providence.  I  confess  to  you,  when  I  saw  there 
were  some  150  Methodist  preachers  in  (Jermany,  I  desired  to  see  them 
united,  not  for  the  sake  of  preventing  their  crossing  each  other's  jiath — for 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  do  it  much — but  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
whole  150  presentiTig  one  grand  front,  to  speak  to  the  Em[)enir,  to  speak  to 
the  legislature,  to  speak  to  the  great  people  of  Germany,  whenever  their 
rights  were  involved.  I  said  over  and  over  again  in  Germany,  in  tlie 
presence  of  all  classes  of  peo[)le,  that  I  hoped  the;  time  would  come  when 
German  Methodism  would  be  one  and  that  was  for  the  sake  of  inlluencing 
persons  of  all  our  denominations  to  hasten  the  result.  I  have  not  any  faith 
in  Ecumenical  Methodism  :  I  mean  ecumenical  in  the  sense  of  an  organic 
Methodism  all  over  the  world.  I  believe  that  just  as  iiievitiibly  as  we 
needed  American  Methodism  when  we  became  an  indeperidint  nation,  so 
there  must  be  in  the  end  a  German  Methodism,  an  Italian  Metliodism.  I 
only  wait  till  God  says  the  time  is  at  hand. 

]{ev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Metho<list)  :  I  agree  with  the  general 
sentiments  which  I  have  heard  on  this  subject,  but  we  must  come  from 
ijeneral  sentiments  to  facts.  I  hope  Dr.  Peck's  suggestion  will  bo  carried 
out.  Even  if  it  fail,  I  am  for  attempting  something.  I  was  in  Mailras 
three  or  four  j'ears  ago,  and  I  found  there  that  the  l)rethren  of  America 
were  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  earnestly  doing  it  too,  in  neiglil)ourhoods 
where  our  own  missionaries  were  preaching  the  Gospel,  thus  disturbing 
each  other's  success.  This  has  been  the  case  in  Bangalore  as  widl  as 
Madras,, to  my  certain  knowledge.  Now,  the  brethren  tiier(\  and  probably 
in  other  fields,  are  expecting  this  Conference  to  say  something.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  important  ditlerenco  in  tlui  views  entertained  in  tlie 
(Eciunenical  Conference  to-day  on  this  point,  and  if  tln>  committee,  suggested 
by  Bishop  Peck,  could  meet  together  and  recommend  for  the  consideration  of 
the  separate  societies  represented  here,  certain  rules  for  the  rnapjiing  out  of 
districts  and  working  together,  I  think  we  should  secure  a  more  harmonious 
co-operation  in  our  great  work  hereatter. 

Bishop  Peck's  resolution  was  then  agrood  to,  with  tho  suggostfon 
that  the  Business  Committee  shoukl  nominate  the  members  of  t!ie 
committee. 

Tlie  proceedings  closed  with  a  hymn  and  the  BeuedicLlon. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY,  Monday,  Septemler  19th. 


Fresident—REV,  E.  Chew,  United  Methodist  Free  Churchet, 


Subject  : 
«  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ^'—Continued. 


rjlHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  this  morning  at  Ten  o'clock    The 
-*-      Kev.  J.  KiRSOP,  of  Manchester,  conducted  the  Devotional 
Services. 

Rev.  J.  Bond  brought  up  the  report  from  the  Business  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  closing  meeting.     They  recommend  : 

"  That  Dr.  Osbom  be  requested  to  preside  at  that  meeting  and  give  a 
ristime  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  the  initiation  of  the  movement,  its 
progress,  &c.,  and  responses,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Hoyt, 
Rev.  Dr.  McFerrin,  Bishop  Wood,  Rev.  Dr.  Buclvley,  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  and 
others,  closing  prayers  to  be  offered  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  McTyeire  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  the  Benediction  by  Bishop  Simpson." 

Mr.  S.  D.  Waddy  moved  an  amendment  to  the  report.  He 
thought  that  by  that  time  they  would  have  had  quite  enough  of 
speeches  and  risutnds,  and  proposed  that  the  closing  meeting  should 
take  the  form  of  a  good  earnest  Methodist  prayer-meeting  from 
beginning  to  end.  They  did  not  want  anybody  to  write  their 
biographies,  or  to  tell  them  what  they  had  been  doing  during  the 
last  few  days. 

Bishop  Peck  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  supported  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Walden,  Dr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Newton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 
Of  course  the  opportunity  for  prayer  would  be  desired  and  provided, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  scarcely  be  right  to  part  with  their 
visitors  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  say  fivrewell. 

A  second  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  to 
the  effect  that  the  half-hour  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  and 
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tlie  half-hour  closing  the  first  session  in  the  afternoon,  should, 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  the  usual  five-minute  speeches,  be 
occupied  by  Dr.  Osborn  and  Bishop  Simpsoa  for  the  purpose  of 
farewell  addresses. 

After  a  long  discussion,  Mr.  Waddy's  amendment  was  put  to  the 
Conference,  and  declared  carried. 

This  having  now  become  the  substantive  motion,  Mr.  Arthur's 
amendment  was  put  to  the  Conference,  and  declared  by  the  chair- 
man to  be  carried.  The  decision  being  challenged,  a  second  vote 
was  taken,  and  in  the  result  the  amendment  was  declared  lost. 

Mr.  Waddy's  motion  was  then  put  as  a  substantive  motion,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bishop  Simpson  brought  up  a  communication  from  the  officers  of 
the  Woman's  National  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  was 
read,  and  sent  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Potter,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South), 
read  an  essay  on  The  E.'fahlishment  and  Suppwt  of  Tmining-Schools  for 
Kalive  Converts  and  Native  Ministers  in  the  Foi-eign  Field. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  kept  my  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  erection  of  native  converts  and  native  ministers  in  the  foreign 
fields  into  independent,  self-supporting,  self-perpetuating  Churches,  as 
the  goal  of  our  missionary  endeavour.  When  such  converts  can  safely 
bo  left  to  themselves  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  before  God,  and 
the  salvation  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  then,  but  not  till  then,  does 
the  work  of  the  home  Churches  in  their  behalf  come  to  an  end.  To 
attain  this  result  the  training-school,  or  some  other  method  of  sys- 
tematic teaching,  must  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
not  enough  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  that  is,  to  make 
disciples  of  them  ;  to  do  that  and  go  no  farther  would  be  to  have  the 
heathen  nations  on  the  shoulders  of  Christendom  for  ever.  We  must 
also  fulfd  the  second  part  of  the  great  commission,  and  teach  the  con- 
verts to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  the  Lord  Jesus  has  command'^  .1. 
We  must  also  train  them  for  self-help,  self-dependence  in  religious 
thought  and  action,  purge  tlieir  views  of  all  that  is  strictly  anti -Christ, 
and  leave  them  eventually,  and  at  the  earliest  day  possible,  to  continue 
the  work  with  their  children — leave  them  with  Pauline  liberty  in  all 
things,  but  with  such  thorough  indoctrination  into  the  Christian 
religion,  and  with  such  mental  resources  as  to  render  their  continuance 
b  the  faith  reasonably  certain. 

The  phrase  "  Training- School "  has  two  very  different  and  almost 
opposite  significations,  as  used  by  Protestants  and  Romanists.    It  is  ^ 
well  to  note  this.    Says  Dr.  Morris  :  "  Romanism  trains,  Protestantism 
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educates."  It  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  In  this  anf.tlictical 
distinction  Methodism  has  occupied  a  chief  place  ;  not  decryinj?  special 
training  in  the  Protestant  sense,  it  has  been  preoccupied  with  the 
hroader  work  of  education.  But  before  advancing  further  into  this 
subject,  I  wish  to  say  that,  compelled  equally  by  the  great  principles  of 
Protestantism,  the  traditions  of  Methodism,  and  my  own  conscience  I 
cast  out,  once  for  all,  whatever  is  purely  Romish  in  this  phrase,  "  train- 
ing-schools." Methodism  does  not  want  schools  to  train  men's  con- 
sciences to  a  blind  obedience  to  Church  order,  but  schools  to  prepare 
men  to  give  intelligent  direction  to  their  work  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  The  limits  of  this  paper  compel  abruptness  of  speech  here. 
The  character  of  my  audience  makes  elaboration  unnecessary. 

The   topic   seems  to    contain   four  logical  propositions,  but  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  I  shall  compass  the  entire  purpose  of  the  committee 
who  arranged  the  programme  if  I  treat  the  topic  under  two  propositions 
only.     First,  the  establishment  of  training-schools  for  native  converts 
and  native  ministers  under  one  management.     Secondly,  the  support 
of  such  schools.    The  history  of  the  topic  indicates  this  to  be  tire 
course  desired  by  the  committee.     Dr.  George  wrote  me  that  the  topic 
was  first  suggested  to  his  mind,  in  force,  by  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Hay- 
good,  of  Emery  College,  Oxford,  Georgia.     He  presented  it  to  the 
Western   Division,   by  whom  it  was  accepted  and  proposed  to  the 
Eastern  Division,  the  w^ords  "  native  converts  "  not  being  included. 
The  Eastern  Division  inserted  those  words,  and  the  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  Western  Division,  and  it  was  put  into  the  programme 
as  we  have  it.     Moreover,  practical  reasons  for  this  treatment,  of  aeon- 
trolling  character,  will  appear  as  we  further  consider  the  subject.    Are 
training-schools  for  native  converts  and  native  ministers  in  the  foreign 
fields  necessary?    I  am  almost  ashamed  to  raise  this  question  in  this 
body   of  intelligent  men,  but  some  very  stubborn  facts  compel  to 
the  inquiry.     Methodism  has  scarcely  any  literature  on  the  subject. 
Why  is   this?     Many   Methodist  missions   in  large  and   imirortaut 
fialcls  which  it  has  occupied  for  years  have  no  schools  for  converts. 
Scliools  for  making  converts  by  bringing  the  pupils  under  Christian 
influence  there  are,  but  none  for  training  them.    Why  ?    Appeals  have 
recently  been  made  by  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  Methodist 
missionaries  to  the  home  Boards  and  Committees  for  the  establishment 
of  such   f  ,;l  ools,   backed   ui)  by   such   elaborate    arguments  in  their 
favour  as  indicate  a  fear  that  the  requests  may  not  be  granted.    By 
every  token,  then,  these  schools,  though  an  urgent  need  in  many  of 
our  foreign  fields,  are  not  so  considered  by  the  Churches  at  home. 
As  a  basis  of  thought  in  our  answer  to  this  question,  we  may  consider 
the  needs  of  members  brought  into  our  home  churches.    When  pcojile 
are  converted   and  added  to  tlie  Church,  the  most  exigent  question 
with  the  faithful  minister  is    how  he   may  train  such  members  to 
useful  work  in  the  Church  of  God ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
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the  efficiency  of  any  local  church  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  wisdom 
ami  success  of  such  training.  Now,  if  with  all  our  Christian  schools 
and  other  religious  influences  surrounding  the  young  converts  at  home, 
some  further  special  training  be  found  needful  for  their  symmetrical 
growth  and  general  usefulness,  with  a  thousandfold  emphasis  may  it 
be  asserted  that  the  converts  in  heathen  lands  need  special  prepara- 
tion for  their  work.  Even  where  general  education  is  religious  in  its 
character,  special  training  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  seeing  eye,  the 
deft  hand,  the  ready  selection  of  the  best  means  to  accomplish  the 
end  desired.    But  I  need  not  speak  at  greater  length  on  this  point. 

The  training-schools  should  be  established  in  the  foreign  fields. 

1st.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  bring  heathen  converts  into  Christian 
countries. 

2nd.  It  would  limit  the  number  so  trained  to  a  very  few. 

3rd.  It  would,  by  virtue  of  their  different  surroundings,  the  culti- 
vation of  tastes  foreign  to  their  home  life,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
family  ties,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  Church  so  much  depends, 
unfit  them  for  their  work  when  they  return  to  their  own  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school  established  among  the  natives  would 
sufi&ciently  segregate  the  converts  from  the  general  mass  of  idolaters 
and  evil-doers  to  give  the  Gospel  a  fair  chance  with  them.  For,  as  is 
well  known,  a  school  very  soon  creates  a  community  for  itself,  a  com- 
munity of  ideas  and  sentiments  which  abide  with  the  students. 

The  school  being  established  in  the  midst  of  the  people  where  the 
missionary  work  is  to  be  done,  it  will  enable  the  pupils  who  are  so 
disposed  to  combine  much  practical  work  with  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room. In  America,  the  best  normal  schools  arc  those  wliich  connect 
practical  teaching  with  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  the 
best  theological  training-schools  are  those  in  which  the  students  do  a 
great  deal  of  class-meeting,  evangelistic,  and  home-missionary  work. 
The  converts  in  the  missionary  training-school  could  accompany  their 
teachers  on  preaching  tours,  assist  in  tract  distribution,  Bible  readings, 
and  all  other  work  required  of  a  missionary. 

The  school  for  converts  and  for  ministers  should  be  under  one  board 
of  instruction.  There  arc  many  reasons  for  this.  I  mention  only  two. 
1st.  The  number  of  native  ministers  to  be  trained  in  must  of  the 
foreign  fields  is  so  small,  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessai-y  waste  of 
men  and  means  to  organise  a  separate  school  for  them.  2nd.  P^veu 
if  men  and  money  were  abundant,  the  native  ministers  would  be  better 
trained  for  special  work  in  a  school  of  liberal  education,  as  tliey  are 
generally  men  of  little  culture. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  should  therefore  embrace  rudimen- 
tary studies,  classical  and  scientific  courses.  Christian  doctrines, 
pastoral  work,  and  Church  polity,  and  also  instruction  in  some  of  the 
industrial  arts. 

Mixed  schools — that  is,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women — 
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seem  to  me  to  be  indicated  as  best  for  our  foreign  \Pork.  Besiilos 
other  advantages,  this  plan  would  lessen  the  expense  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  organisation  of  the  faculty.  A  man  and  his  wife,  or 
perhaps  his  daughters,  could  be  employed  in  the  same  institution.  On 
this  point,  however,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  owing  to  my  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  social  customs  of  heathen  countries.  But  on  the 
main  point  heroin  involved  I  may  speak  "with  both  certainty  and 
emphasis.  The  education  of  the  women  in  our  missionary  schools 
ought  to  keep  step  with  that  of  the  men ;  for,  first,  there  is  a  liif"e 
amount  of  missionary  work  which  they  can  do  equally  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done  by  the  men.  2nd.  There  is  much  that  they  can  do  which 
the  men  cannot  do  at  all.  3rd.  The  native  ministers  must  have  native 
Christian  wives  trained  in  the  work  and  in  sympathy  with  it.  Like- 
wise,  all  native  Christian  men  must  be  able  to  find  wives  of  their  own 
faith,  otherwise  the  native  Church  will  have  but  an  irregular  and  one- 
sided development.  The  great  pioneer  of  Christian  education  in  India 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  Duff,  in  liis  College  Work  in  India, 
has  set  this  matter  in  such  strong  light  that  I  need  add  only  two  words 
to  what  he  has  long  ago  written :  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  find 
out  what  an  educated  Christian  woman  can  do  in  the  Church  of  God ; 
and  that  we  must  provide  for  the  setting  up  of  Christian  homes  in 
heathen  lands,  before  we  can  hope  for  the  permanency  of  the  Church  in 
those  lands. 

Assuming  that  they  should  be  mixed  schools,  they  should  be  officered 
with  ministers  and  laymen,  with  men  and  women,  the  diversity  in  sex 
and  in  church  orders  being  desirable  in  itself  and  on  social  and  ecouo- 
mical  grounds.  These  officers  would  at  first,  very  naturally,  be  foreign 
missionaries,  but  the  natives  should  be  employed  as  teachers  as  early 
as  a  just,  but  not  overdone,  caution  would  allow  it.  The  school  would 
thus  stimulate  its  pupils,  give  employment  to  some,  and  thus  show 
itself  to  be  a  school  among  the  people  for  the  people. 

Pupils. — Admission  into  these  schools  ought  to  be  on  easy  conditions. 
Wisdom  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  term  "  converts  "  in  this  con- 
nection ought  to  receive  a  liberal  interpretation.  There  should  he  no 
insistance  upon  such  evidences  of  a  renewed  heart  as  are  required  in 
some  of  the  home  churches  for  admission  into  full  membership.  The 
school  itself  may  properly  become  a  place  of  probation,  in  which  these 
spiritual  things  are  to  be  determined.  All  minor  children  of  native 
Christians  should  be  admitted ;  such  parents  should  not  be  forced  to 
send  their  children  to  heathen  schools.  The  temptation  to  profess 
Christian  faith  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  school  should  thus 
be  reduced  to  its  minimum  influence.  Arrangements  should  also  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  those  already  in  the  active  work  to  short 
terms  of  instruction,  as  the  best  thing  now  available  to  them,  but  very 
seldom  would  it  be  profitable  to  take  an  active  worker  wholly  out  of 
his  field  of  labour  for  a  long  course  of  study. 
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Support. — I.  Where  Christian  influences  have  been  at  work  for  some 
considerable  time,  native  help  ought  to  be  evoked  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  (I  must,  owing  to  the  hmited  time,  omit  argument  here). 

II.  The  rule  ought  to  be  to  charge  tuition  fees,  the  amount  being 
determined  by  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people ;  but  provision 
should  be  made  to  exclude  none  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  fee.  Let  it 
be  a  charity  only  to  those  who  need  charity,  either  by  reason  of  poverty 
or  the  opposition  of  their  parents  to  the  school.  Covetousness  is  a  sin 
in  heathen  no  less  than  in  Christian  lands,  and  our  schools  ought  not  to 
foster  it. 

III.  By  the  contributions  of  the  home  Churches.  I  have  reserved  to 
this  plHce  the  proposition  uhich  I  think  most  vital  to  the  whole  topic, 
viz. :  that  these  schools  should  be  established  and  supported  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  Methodist  Churches  having  missions  in 
the  same  field.  Chief  among  the  weighty  reasons  for  this  co  operation 
are  the  following : — 1.  Economy  of  money.  One  school,  one  endow- 
ment, one  list  of  salaries,  one  general  outfit,  would  supply  the  wants  of 
all  the  Methodist  churches  in  a  largo  missionary  district ;  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient,  probably,  until  the  time  of  the  independency  of  the 
native  church. 

2nd.  Economy  in  the, number  of  teachers:  that  is,  economy  in 
cultivated  minds.  This  is  a  most  vital  point ;  for  notwithstanding  our 
urgent  calls  for  money,  brains  for  such  work  as  this  are  less  plentiful 
than  money.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  various  Methodist  Churches  has 
eveu  yet  in  any  missiou-field  men  and  women  enough  to  officer  a  good 
training-school  without  withdrawing  so  many  from  the  active  work  as 
to  check  progress  and  damage  the  cause.  It  is  too  plain  to  need  more 
than  the  statement  that  a  person  just  entering  upon  the  mission-work 
where  the  language  is  not  his  own  native  tongue,  is  not  quite  ready  to 
become  a  teacher  in  a  training-school.  Thus  in  many  places  a 
training-school  could  not  properly  be  started  by  only  one  Church  for 
want  of  men,  whereas  by  co-operation  a  good  school  might  be  put  into 
efficient  operation  in  a  very  short  time.  Will  God  hold  us  guUtless  if 
we  delay  this  important  work  simply  because  no  one  of  these  separate 
bodies  has  the  men  and  money  to  support  the  institution  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  excuse  our  failure  in  this  matter  on  denominational 
grounds.  The  papers  and  speeches  which  we  have  already  listened  to, 
show  no  such  difference  among  us  as  would  indicate  separate  schools  to 
be  the  dictate  of  a  healthy  conscience. 

3rd.  Economy  of  spiritual  force.  Brains  are  scarcer  than  money, 
but  spiritual  force  is  the  rarest  of  the  three.  Persons  wholly  and 
rationally  consecrated  to  Christ  are  not  plentiful.  I  would  not  intimate 
that  there  are  now  fewer  consecrated  people  than  in  former  days ;  no, 
but  that  there  are  fewer  now  than  ever  before  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  work  which  seems  waiting  and  wanting  to 
be  done.     It  will  not  do  to  put  into  the  training-schools  for  native 
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converts  and  ministers  men  with  half  a  heart  for  the  -worli— men  wlio 
may  be  induced  to  go  out  on  a  good  sahiry,  take  their  time  to  loani  the 
language  of  the  natives,  find  intellectual  compensation  for  the  sacrilico 
of  some  comforts  in  the  broadening  of  their  own  culture,  and  settle 
down  into  a  professor's  chair  for  a  few  years,  with  strong  intent  by-and- 
by  to  return  to  their  own  country  to  spend  an  easy  old  age.  Unless 
the  training-school  in  the  mission  has  as  much  spiritual  power  as  the 
preachers  and  workers  in  the  field,  it  will  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  This  is  true  of  training-schools  at  home,  but  how  much  more 
will  the  lack  of  consecration  be  felt  in  our  missionary  fields,  when  the 
contrast  between  the  ease-loving  teacher  and  the  hard-working  preacher 
is  so  sharp  I  Economy,  therefore,  of  money,  men,  and  spiritual  force, 
strongly  pleads  for  co-operation  in  this  work.  Co-operation  in  these 
schools  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  unity,  and  consequently  to  tlie 
intensity,  of  the  impression  made  by  the  Gosjjel  upon  the  heathen  miud. 
Although  the  various  Methodist  Churches  may  have  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  all-important  in  heathen  countries  to  give  that  unity  an 
outward  expression.  There  should  be  one  speech.  The  Church  in  the 
midst  of  an  idolatrous  people  is  never  safe  so  long  as  one  says,  I  am  of 
Paul,  another  I  am  of  ApoUos,  and  another  of  Cephas.  A  common 
training-school  for  all  our  Methodist  missions  would  powerfully  foster 
sympathy  of  intellectual  views  of  Christianity  in  all  the  native  tcacliers 
and  ministers.  And  sympathy  of  the  intellect  is  more  lasting  than 
that  of  the  emotions,  on  account  of  its  more  stable  basis  ;  and  it  would 
readily  become  a  surer  foundation  for  the  native  Church.  Such 
co-operation  would  greatly  i)romote  harmony  of  statement  in  the  pulpit, 
press,  and  schoolroom,  without  which  agencies  in  harmonious  action 
nj  Christian  Church  in  a  heathen  country  is  likely  to  be  independent. 

Co-operation,  then,  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  training- 
schools  for  converts  and  ministers  is,  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  first 
and  chief  step  towards  the  formation  of  one  native  Methodist  Church 
in  any  of  our  great  mission-fields.  If  there  be  those  who  desire  the 
organisation  and  continuance  of  as  many  native  Churches  in  the  foreign 
field,  as  there  are  now  different  Methodist  Churches  at  work  there, 
they  wUl  of  course  oppose  such  co-oiJeration.  I  must  think  that  their 
number  is  small.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
oldest  and  wisest  men  now  engaged  in  the  foreign  work.  The  strongest 
sentiment  which  found  expression  in  the  papers  and  debates  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Pr  itestant  Missionaries  held  in  Shanghai,  Chiua, 
in  which  were  many  of  tL  ^  foremost  men  in  the  missionary  world,  was 
the  need  of  such  co-oijeration  as  would  ensure  for  China  the  smallest 
number  of  Churches  compatible  with  the  present  state  of  conscience  as 
to  doctrine  and  polity.     Such  a  witness  deserves  to  be  heard. 

Should  the  English  language  or  that  of  the  natives  be  made  the  basis 
of  instruction  in  these  schools  ?  This  question  deserves  separate  treat- 
ment ;  but  I  have  time  left  only  for  a  few  statements.    If  the  native 
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language  is  likely  to  be  pormanont,  thcu  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  medium  of  iustiiiction ;  for  it  would  appear  to  be  a  ueodless 
ciicuity  to  bring  all  the  natives  into  an  understanding  of  the  English 
tongue  iu  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  be  carried  bauk, 
perhaps  with  much  loss  of  truth,  into  their  own  speech  for  the  purposes 
of  everyday  life.  But  if  Providence  has  opened  the  way  to  make  tho 
natives  an  English-speaking  people,,  then  it  would  be  a  twofold  bene- 
diction for  the  Christian  schools  to  give  the  people  at  once  the  language 
of  commerce  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  A  large  part  of  Africa  just 
now  invites  to  this  work.  By  many  wonderful  works  God  lias  prepared 
the  way  to  make  the  larger  purt  of  that  vast  continent  an  English- 
speaking  and  Christian  people.  Synchronous  with  the  complete  open- 
ing of  that  great  country  to  the  influences  of  the  civilised  world,  God 
lias  set  at  liberty  six  millions  of  the  same  race  which  He  has  had  iu 
training  for  two  liundred  years.  These  six  millions  8i)eak  the  English 
language,  and  are  thoroughly  orthodox  in  their  belief,  holding  firmly 
the  doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  atonement  through  His  blood, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  God  has  wrought  so  graciously  among 
them  through  the  Protestant  Churches  of  America,  but  chiefly  those  of 
the  Southern  States,  that  there  are  now  over  one  and  a  quarter  million 
of  that  people  communicants  iu  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  if  there  is  a 
downright  infidel  coloured  man  in  the  Southern  States  I  have  never 
heard  of  him.  If  the  Methodists  alone  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
will  miite  heartily  in  the  work,  help  to  educate  the  coloured  people  of 
tlie  South  in  the  South,  and  gradually  transfer  the  training-schools  of 
the  Southern  States  to  the  now  heathen  portions  of  Africa,  it  will  not 
require  many  generations  to  achieve  tho  entire  redemi)tion  of  that 
dark  continent.  But  no  one  of  our  Methodist  Churches  aloue  is  equal 
to  this  great  task,  and  hence  I  close  this  paper  with  an  urgent  plea  for 
co-operation.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  the  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence, without  power  to  legislate,  may,  nevertheless,  prove  its  unity  of 
bpirit  by  taking  one  step  towards  a  practical  result. 
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Rkv.  J.  KiLNEi?  (Wesleyan),  in  delivering  the  invited  address,  said :  I  am 
here  to  discharge  a  duty.  I  address  myself  to  the  discharge  of  that  duty 
under  the  influence  of  strong  and  somewhat  conflicting  emotions.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  economise  every  moment  for  such  issues  as  are 
practical.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  intense  condensation  which 
is  necessitated  by  the  rigorous  limitations  as  to  time,  and  of  the 
tendency  thus  produced  to  suggest  cither  too  much  or  too  little, 
of  there  arising  more  or  less  of  obscurity  from  the  lack  of  needed 
elaboration,  of  the  danger  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  one  set 
of  principles  or  events,  of  the  comparative  dislocation  of  ports 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  relative  value  and  fitness 
of  things,  of  the  risk  of  presenting  a  mere  cold  outline  of  some  general 
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scheme  minus  the  fiUings-in  of  important  detail,  of  the  inevitable 
exaggeration  of  a  fraction  to  the  damage  of  the  whole,  of  the  almost 
irrc8istible  impulse  to  dress  sober  truths  in  epigrammatic  and  stilted 
phrase,  and  a  sense  of  incipient  despondency  from  a  consciousness  ol 
inability  to  make  thought  and  phrase  do  more  than  telegraphic  con* 
densation.  We  plunge  into  our  theme.  It  assumes  sundry  facts,  aud 
the  right  discussion  of  our  theme  depends  on  the  intelligent  recognition 
of  these  facts.  We  postulate,  firstly,  the  idea  of  a  definite  mission  to 
some  heathen  or  anti-Christian  people ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a 
native  race  which  has  in  it  the  elements  and  promise  of  continuity— a 
race  not  inevitably  dying  out ;  thirdly,  a  vernacular  language  as  the 
medium  of  intercourse  and  influence ;  fourthly,  some  degree  of  social 
organisation  and  compactness  holding  the  people  together  with  natural 
modes  of  life,  institutions,  laws,  &c. ;  fifthly,  the  existence  of  some  risk 
as  to  climate,  &c.,  at  least  some  felt  necessity  for  economising  the  life 
of  the  foreign  missionary ;  sixthly,  that  a  Christian  mission,  under- 
taken under  one  or  more  of  these  conditions,  has  obtained  some  hold 
of  the  people,  and  taken  some  root  in  their  sympathies :  in  short,  that  it 
has  made  some  progress  beyond  all  merely  initial  effort.  With  these 
as  our  background,  we  may  venture  on  a  few  bold  outlines  of  what,  at 
least  in  my  judgment,  should  be  attempted.  I  apprehend  that  tliis 
Conference  will  not  need  that  I  set  myself  to  prove,  fiurst,  that  educa- 
tion, in  its  truest  and  broadest  sense,  has  no  limited  zone  of  special 
growths.  Secondly,  nor  need  I  prove  that  education  has  no  exclusive 
nationalities  or  tribes  of  men  as  its  special,  its  pre-eminent,  or  sole 
charge.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  a  grand  economy  of  my  work  if  you  will 
go  a  step  further,  and  admit  that  education,  broadly  understood,  is  as 
much  a  man's  birtiiright  ao  is  the  franchise,  or  the  air  we  breathe. 
Fourthly,  nevertheless  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  averment  that 
mental  and  moral  culture — that  is,  education  in  its  fullest  sense — hag 
certain  foundation  facts  and  principles  as  fixed  as  is  man's  nature,  as 
imperious  as  a  law  of  God.  Fifthly,  training  institutions  for  a  native 
agency  are  certain  methods  or  ways  of  applying  those  principles. 
Sixthly,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  such  institutions  Vtill 
flourish  in  proportion  as  these  principles  are  wisely  applied  and 
prudently  worked.  Now,  I  myself  have  had  long  and  deeply  interest- 
ing connection  with  this  form  of  mission-work.  It  was  an  early  lesson 
learned  in  my  mission  experience,  that  if  any  lasting  impression  is  to  be 
made,  any  real  territory  won  for  Christianity,  any  vital  Church  organisa- 
tion and  work  accomplished,  the  native  must  be  an  essential  factor  in  all 
this  forecasting.  To  leave  him  out  of  the  question,  to  give  him  the  back- 
ground, to  make  him  merely  incidental,  and  an  occasional  helper,  keeping 
the  real  power  and  the  consequent  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  missionary  only,  is  a  most  foolish  and  suicidal  policy.  Every 
possible  office  that  the  native  can  fill  should  be  filled  by  him  without 
delay.    Now,  these  being  lessons  ingrained  into  my  very  life  pretty 
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early  on,  you  will  be  prepared  for  Bundry  practical  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  and  which  I  winh  to  imprcHs  on  the  iiiiud  and 
heart  of  the  Churches.  First.  Every  organised  mission  to  the  heathen 
should  have  some  form  or  other  of  a  training  'nstitution ;  and  this 
department  of  work  should  be  placed  under  the  very  best  available 
supervision.  Second.  These  institutions  should  be  developed  as 
speedily  in  the  history  of  such  a  mission  as  is  practicable.  Third. 
These  institutions  should  have  a  fair  share  of  the  best  attention, 
talent,  and  every  other  resource  of  the  mission ;  there  should  be  no 
stint  here.  Fourth.  A  missionary  to  the  heathen,  without  such  ap- 
pliances, is  attempting  his  work  under  crushing  disadvantages.  Fifth. 
It  should  ever  be  recognised  that  there  is  great  moral  power  in  such 
institutions.  They  become  centres  of  influence,  models  of  training,  a 
storehouse  of  available  agencies  for  operating  on  adjacent  heathendom. 
Sixth.  Need  I  say  that  great  care  is  needful  to  avoid  the  fatal  mistake 
that  these  institutions  are  identical  with  huge,  costly,  ornate,  and 
sometimes  empty  buildings,  or  with  any  other  kind  of  material  plant 
or  mere  bricks  and  mortar  ?  Seventh.  These  institutions  may,  in  their 
initial  stages,  be  conducted  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  easy 
plans,  namely :  (1)  As  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  a  high  school  or 
college  curriculum ;  (2)  Or  the  men  may  pursue  their  training 
whilst  at  work  on  their  several  stations  under  the  practical  supervision 
of  the  missionary,  there  being  periodic  and  fixed  examinations  under 
some  general  standard.  I  have  no  faith  in  grand  imperial  institutions 
for  a  multiplicity  of  tribes  or  for  wide  territories — at  least,  for  some 
generations  to  come.  Eighth.  These  efforts  will  naturally  take  their 
Ehape  in  a  larger  or  less  degree  from  the  social  condition  and  character 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  planted  and  worked.  Ninth.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  and  serious  dangers  con- 
nected  with  the  aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  native  students; 
especially  in  such  conditions  of  public  sentiment  and  morals  as  are  to 
be  found  in  India  and  Africa.  Evils  unbelievable  if  not  seen,  evils 
almost  ineradicable  if  not  rooted,  evils  which  sleepless  vigilance  only 
can  prevent  or  cure.  Tenth.  To  my  missionary  instincts  the  word 
"  training  "  has  a  profound  significancy  and  an  intensified  emphasis 
when  applied  to  such  institutions.  The  missionary  must  himself 
exemplify  the  principles  which  he  inculcates,  and  this  "  must  be,"  like 
a  law,  covers  the  whole  area  of  effort.  The  missionary  is  the  model  as 
to  (1)  The  Teacher  and  the  School;  (2)  The  Preacher  and  the  Pulpit; 
(3)  The  Pastor  and  the  People ;  (4)  The  Evangelist  and  Aggression ; 
(5)  Organisation  and  Administration ;  (6)  Consecration  and  Whole- 
heartedness ;  (7)  As  to  Patriotism  and  Home  Purity,  &c.  Then,  eleventh, 
Economy  of  Funds  demands  all  care  and  firmness  in  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  both  by  the  home  committees  and  the  men  who 
have  the  actual  working  of  such  institutions.  There  is  a  moral  value 
in  such  economy.    Local  resources  should  be  taxed  to  their  utmost ; 
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pcrHonal  fees  hIioiiM  be  extracted  whenever  practicable  ;  extrnvnijiincc 
or  waHti!  Hhould  be  denounced  an  a  crime  ;  tl»o  utmost  ocouomy 
should  be  wrought  into  the  very  sentiment  and  life  of  the  iiiHtitiition. 
To  thin  every  student  should  be  loyal.  Twelfth.  Con8idt>riil)lo  hh 
has  been  the  range  of  our  obwervation  and  experience,  wo  know 
of  no  royal  or  patented  type  of  such  in^ititutions ;  none  tliiit  will 
exactly  suit  all  times  and  places  with  equal  completeneHs  and  otliinoncy. 
A  salutary  lesson  on  toleration  of  variations  ui:;y  bo  leanuMl  here. 
Thirteenth.  There  are,  however,  some  general  principles  which  nmy 
safely  be  applied  to  all  cases.  For  example,  (1)  Seize  on  and  utiliso 
the  best  material  at  command.  (2)  Work  through  the  lower  order  of 
schools  to  secure  better  supplies  or  more  suitable  material :  that  in, 
systematise  school  oi)eration8  for  this  purpose  when  practicable ;  (o) 
Vary  maniiJiilations  as  the  material  may  require,  both  as  to  the  ages  of 
tho  pupils  and  as  to  their  mental  capacities,  and  as  to  the  pressure  aud 
demands  for  agents ;  (4)  Ever  remember  that  it  is  force  of  clmrtictcr 
rather  than  technical  knowledge  that  is  of  the  highest  value  us  a 
product  of  such  training — this  is  the  supremest  demand,  thougli,  too 
often,  the  lasf  result  attained ;  (5)  Physical  science,  as  this  is  illus- 
trated in  the  works  of  God,  should  bo  an  early  and  a  constant  elonieut 
in  the  curriculum.  Fourteenth.  Training  institutions  for  girls  should 
have  prompt  and  prominent  attention  in  the  organisation  of  every 
mission  to  the  heathen.  These  should  be  nursed  from  their  curliest 
germ  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  up  to  the  completest  fruitat^e, 
and  should  be  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  means  admit  aud  opportuuity 
presents.  Adult  classes  should  be  very  tenderly  cherished  ;  every  form 
of  woman's  agency  in  tho  Church  should  be  engaged  in,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  doors  are  open  to  the  worker,  every  door  should  be  catered. 
These  efforts  are  essential  to  the  vitahty,  vigour  of  growth,  and  per- 
manency of  any  mission.  There  are  no  agents  that  toll  more 
powerfully  and  salutarily  on  the  general  tone  of  heathen  or  native 
Christian  Society  than  these  of  woman-'s  agency.  There  are  no 
agencies  that  can  compare  with  these  in  power  to  penetrate,  search 
out,  and  reform  the  evils  of  the  home  and  of  the  family.  If  a  nation's 
moral  life  is  to  be  gauged  by  its  home  life,  aud  if  the  homo  life  is 
measured  by  the  position  of  woman  in  that  hoQie,  then  have  we  the 
lever  which  is  able,  and  I  may  say  destined,  to  hft  the  heathen  nations 
from  their  barbarism  to  the  region  and  level  of  Christian  freedom  aud 
purity ;  here,  I  say,  in  the  renovation  of  the  home  through  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  woman.  True,  there  are  many  special  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  successful  working  of  training  institutions ;  but, 
thank  God,  these  are  not  insurmountable,  as  experience  has  again  and 
again  proved.  K  you  take  India,  China,  and  Africa  as  fields  for  labour, 
then  nothing  can  surpass  this  class  of  agencies  for  directness,  economy, 
or  satisfactoriuess  of  results.  Finally,  I  would  remark  that  industrial 
deportments  should  be  grafted  on  these  training  institutions  whenever 
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practicable.  Ir  it  notlilng  in  a  world's  renovation  to  roRcno  labour 
from  tbo  low  OHtimate  now  put  upon  it,  to  multiply  Hkillod  lubourerH, 
and  to  develop  latent  powers  of  Helf-support  and  pro^roHH  ?  Tho 
future  religioug  life  of  tlioHe  native  Christians  will  bo  determined  by 
the  sooial  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  and  the  evoking*  of  a  spirit  of 
industry.  The  transition  from  a  comparatively  barbarous  or  nomadic 
life  to  tlio  restraints  which  a  city  imposes,  demands  some  such  means 
of  subsistence  as  skilled  labour  supplies  to  give  tlio  native  a  chance 
in  the  race  of  national  progress.  Those  principles  should  uhape  tho 
policy  of  missionary  societies,  and  should  guide  in  the  choice  of  men 
for  the  work  ;  then  would  there  be  a  grand  ingathering  of  heathen  for 
Christ,  and  rapid  progress  become  tho  order  of  tbo  day. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  0.  A.  Clauk  (Mothodist  Episcnpul  Church,  Smttli)  :  Tho  im- 
nortiincc  of  tho  Hubjcct  boFore  us  to  t'oroi<?n  missions  is  uppiirciit  to  nil,  but 
liow  tho  training-schools  uro  to  bo  estaltlishcd  mid  supported  is  not  so  ofisy 
to  determine.  Tho  more  numerous  and  wealth  er  Metliodisins  nmy  bo  ablo 
to  organise  and  muintnin  them  :  it  will  not  he  so  easy  for  the  less  nume- 
rous and  the  less  wealthy.  Now,  may  not  some  plan  ho  devisnl  to  make 
at  least  a  part  of  this  work  the  work  of  United  Methodism  V  I  say  a  part, 
for  it  is  manifest  that  each  sepaiate  Methodist  body  must  provide  for  its 
own  converts.  But  may  not  training-schools  for  native  ministers  he  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  universal  Methodism,  to  which  natives  called  of 
God  to  preach  can  ho  sent?  Here  there  should,  if  possible,  be  no  division 
of  capital  and  labour.  The  work  needs  all  the  capitid  and  lal)onr  which 
United  Methodism  can  give  to  it.  There  arc  no  possible  ditrcri'iiecs  that 
can  interfere  with  its  success.  The  whole  object  would  be  to  train  the 
natives  for  mission-work,  and  to  see  that  they  arc  sound  in  Metlioilist  doc- 
trine. Nothing  need  bo  said  about  Church  })olity  ;  each  trained  native 
would  go  to  his  work  prepared  to  labour  for  those  who  sent  him  to  tho 
common  training-school.  I  see  less  dillicnlty  here  than  in  anything  pro- 
posed at  this  Conference  for  united  Methodist  action.  Tho  only  dilhealty 
is  the  want  of  the  will  and  the  purpose  to  help  one  another  and  bear  one 
another's  burdens.  I  have  but  little  hope  of  any  great  good  from  this 
Q"]cumenical  Conference,  unless  it  result  in  some  practical  benefit  to  tho 
weaker  Methodisms.  Mere  sentiment  is  common,  cheap,  and  feeble  ;  the 
liberality  which  assists  tho  weaktsr  is  rare,  costly,  and  strong.  If  Metho- 
dism is  that  beautifid  unity  in  diversity  which  it  has  been  represented  to 
bo,  then  are  we  all  members  one  of  another  :  if  one  rejoice,  all  rejoice  with 
it ;  if  one  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  be  in  need,  all  that  are  able 
will  lend  a  helping  hand.  How  much  more  would  this  bo  so  if  indeed  the 
diversity  be  the  great  blessing  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  I  lUit  1  am 
afraid  it  is  not  so  great  a  blessing.  If  it  is,  it  is  only  because  there  is  real 
love,  and  all  are  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  tho  bond 
of  peace.  If  there  is  such  peace — such  mutual  love,  such  freedom  from 
envy  and  jealousy — then  surely  the  dilferent  Methodisms  can  sweetly  work 
ti),!i;ether  when  the  common  good  demands  united  work.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  who  glory  in  Methodist  diversity  as  an  uiunixed  blessing. 
The  diversity  has  too  often  been  the  result  of  unsocudy  debate.  God  has 
graciously,  no  doubt,  often  overruled  this,  and  caused  our  wrath  to  praise 
Him.  I  believe  that  He  is  now  saying  to  our  Methodisms,  Be  of  one  soul 
and  of  one  heart,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  one  Avork.  What  means  this 
oecumenical  gathering  ?  How  is  God  speaking  to  us  ?  He  has  removv  d 
all  real  causes  of  difference  ;  lay  ordination  and  lay  representation,  whicli 
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were  once  so,  arc  so  no  lon.sjer.  Rlavory  was  once  a  fniitfnl  snnrco  of 
alienation  and  strife  ;  it  is  deiul  and  buried  beyond  the  hope  and  i)o\vt;r  of  a 
resurrection.  Now,  if  diversity  be  the  blessing  claimed  for  it,  let  us  pra- 
that,  when  the  next  (Ecumenical  Coufertuco  is  held,  there  mav  be  nianv 
different  Methodisms  for  every  one  reprcocnted  on  this  door.  But  if  tuiitV 
be  best,  let  us  pray  that  Methodist  bodies,  which  ought  to  be  oriranicaliV 
one,  and  from  which  the  causes  of  alienation  have  been  providentially 
removed,  may  soon  be  welded  togethe  ■  in  indissoluble  union  ;  and  that  all 
which,  for  good  and  sufiicient  reasons,  ought  to  remain  separate,  mav  be 
more  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  both  with  themselves  and  with  all  the  rest. 

Rev.  Jas.  Calvert  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  In  Fiji  we  have  23,000  ehiirch 
members,  and  5,000  on  trial  for  church  membership.  The  great  work  of 
God  in  Fiji  has  been  accomplished  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
native  agents.  We  have  employed  there  48  native  ministers,  and  (I'JG 
catechists  and  lay  teachers.  All  of  these  are  paid  for  by  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  they  labour,  and  we  find  that  this  works  remarkably  well.  In 
addition  to  these  helpers  of  our  great  work  there,  we  have  2,'}52  school 
teachers,  1,405  local  preachers,  and  2,7i5.3  class-leaders.  We  had  to  employ 
early,  as  our  native  labourers,  persons  who  had  not  been  educated  or  trained 
to  any  extent.  They  were  truly  converted,  their  souls  were  right,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  benefit  their  ovn  countrymen.  They  gave  themselves  to 
this  work,  and  we  appointed  them  and  sent  them  forth.  Besides  this,  each 
circuit  or  station  has  its  regular  training  institution,  instructing  and  training 
native  agents  for  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Hunt's  System  of  Theology  is  exceedingly  great.  I  have 
many  a  time  heard  a  native,  not  read  one  of  these  discourses,  but  I  knew 
where  he  had  been,  and  I  he.vrd  true  sense  and  good  Gospel  from  them  when 
otherwise  I  should  have  heard  nonsense  of  their  own  ;  this  work  will  be  a 
benefit  to  Fiji  in  all  the  future.  Then  we  have,  besides  this,  our  District 
Training  Institution,  at  which  one  of  our  bust  men  who  is  apt  to  teacli  is 
appointed  to  the  work,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  most  efiicient  native  ministiT, 
who  knows  more  of  the  natives  than  we  can  possibly  learn,  and  we  find  this 
to  be  ;.  very  great  advantage.  I  trust  that  this  work  will  be  wisely  ami 
vigorously  carried  out  in  each  mission — not  by  anything  that  is  good  only 
in  theory — by  supposing  that  all  the  Methodists  can  join  together  to  help 
in  one  training  institution.  They  must  be  trained  on  the  spot,  and  train  d 
from  the  beginning,  and  have  something  put  into  them,  because  natives  uie 
very  defective  in  their  qualification  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  devolved  upon  them  ;  but  by  special  attention  from  the  beginning-  in 
our  schools  and  in  our  training  institutions  we  have  found  them  efliciont 
and  very  trustworthy,  and  God  has  owned  their  labours  and  greatly  blessed 
them. 

Hon.  a.  R.  Boone  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  I  have  con- 
sumed but  little  of  the  time  of  this  Conference,  and  shall  not  again  ask  its 
indulgence,  for  I  leave  this  afternoon  for  my  home  beyond  the  waters  ;  and 
if  I  do  n"t  precisely  confine  myself,  in  liie  five  minutes  to  which  I  am  en- 
titled, to  the  question  that  is  before  the  Conference,  I  trust  I  shall  lie 
pardoned.  But  you  are  discussing  a  question  that  is  closely  akin  to  a 
resolution  that  was  passed,  I  believe  on  Saturday,  by  our  venerable  rnd 
much  respected  Bishop  Peck  appointing  a  committee  whieh  I  triK't  will  u- 
port  to  this  Conference,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  looking  in  the  direction  ot 
accomplishing  something.  Sir,  the  people  of  my  country',  and  especially 
the  Methodist  jieople  of  America,  have  looked  forward  to  this  Couferenco 
with  deep  and  profound  intere.it,  not  merely  as  an  occasion  of  reading 
essays  and  making  speeches  tiuit  should  go  upon  the  r^-cord,  but  that  thcr" 
might  be  a  long  step  in  the  divection  of  at  least  unity  of  action  and  cmioort 
of  purpose  in  that  great  missionary  work  that  is  assigned  to  the  Metliulist 
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CliurcliPS.  I  would  not  undcrtiike  to  say  upon  this  floor  this  morninj;-  tluit 
I  iim  ill  favour  of  orsianic  unit)n.  At  prt'seut  tliis  may  not  be  desirable. 
What  the  future  may  develop  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  1  dare  say  that  the 
future  will  be  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  But  I  will  venture  to 
say  this,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Methodist  heart  of  the 
world,  that  we,  at  least,  shall  be  so  one  together  that  when  we  retire  at  night 
we  c:'n  bid  each  other  good-night,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  salute  each 
other  in  the  morning  when  we  rise,  and  tliat  as  eacli  goes  to  his  held  of 
labour  his  neighbour  shall  know  exactly  where  he  is  at  work,  so  tliat  if 
emergency  arises  he  may  call  upon  him  for  lielp.  We  at  least  may  hope 
this  nmch,  and  if  wc  shall  accomplish  that  we  shall  have  done  much  good 
to  the  Churcli,  and  been  a  blessing  to  the  world.  But  I  do  insist  that  if  this 
Conference  shall  adjourn,  and  we  simply  leave  upon  n.'conl  (to  be  sure,  a 
precious  legacy  to  those  who  follow)  a  red  ■cJaraiion  of  the  principles  of 
Methodism  everywhere,  we  shall,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  have  (lisa[)p(iinted 
the  expectation^  of  our  brethren.  Let  us  take  some  advanced  step.  The 
voice  of  this  Conference  will  be  potential  and  strong  in  any  direction  in 
which  it  shall  make  its  reconunendation — it  can  go  no  furtli  t.  1  desire, 
among  other  things,  that  wherever  on  God's  earth  a  JVIctlKulist  niiiy  go,  he 
may,  at  '  -ast,  meet  with  a  hj'iun  that  was  sung  in  his  own  churcli,  and, 
perhaps,  around  his  own  hreside  But  that,  I  suppose,  for  the  present,  is 
past.  W^e  can,  at  least,  I  think,  do  sotnething  to  show  tlie  world  that 
although  we  be  of  dilferent  names  and  organisations,  yet  in  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  (Jospel  among  the  heathen  we  aiv  a  unit,  and  that  we  shall 
have  some  unity  (jf  action.  This  is  the  last  time  1  shall  open  my  voice 
here.  iRIay  I  not  be  able  to  say  to  my  people  on  my  return  that  no  meeting 
since  the  Day  of  Pentecost  has 'been  ciuuparable  to  that  which  took  place  >n 
London,  and  that  we  have^akea  along  step  in  the  direction  of  e\  augelising 
the  world  and  mankind  ? 

Kev.  J.  C.  riucE  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church)  :  The  sub- 
ject before  us  is  the  establishment  of  schools  in  foreign  lands  for  natives, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  African  missions  on  American  soil,  and 
African  missions  on  English  soil,  but  more  especially  on  American  soil.  I 
rise  to  emphasise  the  remark  that  was  made  by  Dr.  "-eid  the  other  day  when 
he  said  that  the  chief  reliance  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Dark  Continent 
was  the  negro.  I  appreciate  the  remark,  and  if  i  contine  myself  to  that 
country  you  will  pardon  lue.  Japan,  Chiuu,  and  France  have  liad  their 
spokesmen,  and  pardon  me  if  I  attempt  to  represent  Africa,  it  being  some- 
what my  native  fatherland.  It  is  evident  that  God  works  mysteiiously 
with  His  people.  His  providential  govermnent  is  an  estahlished  fact,  and 
ill  His  providsnccs  we  see  that  history  often  repeats  itself.  Joseph  is 
tiiken  roughl}'  and  made  a  slave,  j'et  he  is  jironioted  to  the  second  lughest 
rank  in  a  foreign  nation,  and  is  permitted  to  do  a  great  work,  not  only  for 
that  nation,  but  for  the  nation  from  A-rhence  he  came.  It  may  be  in  the 
providence  of  God  that  He  carried  us  to  America,  and  in  rough  work  we 
iiave  fullilled  tluit  providence;  hut  there  are  greater  things  yet  fnr  us  t<i 
do,  and  there  is  no  greater  tiling  than  to  carry  the  Gospil  to  our  brtthiii.— a 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions,  who  are  enveloped  in  darkness,  unpene- 
trited  by  the  light  of  the  cross,  and  who  are  struggling  for  that  light  which 
Jesus  Christ  alone  can  give.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  attract 
people  to  Africa.  Some  go  there  for  her  ivory,  some  f'lr  her  gold,  some  to 
iinguient  scientific  knowledge,  but  I  lirmly  believe  that  the  work  that 
presents  itself  to  the  hands  of  the  American  negro  is  to  go  there  to  save 
the  immortal  souls  of  the  people.  But  now  how  can  this  be  done?  Only 
I'V  pnparing  those  in  America  to  return  ami  carry  the  Gospel  totiie  heathen. 
Tiie  mission-sriiools  in  America  have  not  alfogetlier  been  what  we  should 
liesiro  they  should   be,  but  it  is  within  our  power  to  prepare  the  Alricaus 
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to  oany  tlie  Gospel  to  thoir1)rotlircn.  and  lliia  is  hoin,c:  done.  But  It  r-nn  lio 
done  to  a  jureater  extent  it  yon  would  only  oncoura^'-e  tliosc  rcIiooIs  that  tlio 
Methodist  Chnrch  have  under  ita  control  for  tlie  ediicatidn  of  a  lijiu-k  miin 
to  carry  tlie  Gospel  to  his  people.  Some  would  say,  "  Won't  you  ,<;o  en 
masse?  No  ;'  that  question  has  been  in  agitation.  We  do  not  ask.  for  the 
nep;ro  to  go  back  to  his  own  land  en  nioKxe. 

Rev.  AIr.  Towtisknd  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order;  th-  subject  is  n  train- 
ing-jchools  in  America,  but  in  foreign  lands. 

Kev.J.C.  Price  :  My  subject  is  that  the  (5,000,000  or  7,000,000  negroes 
in  America  are  the  instrument  to  elevate  their  brethren  in  Africa,  and  since 
they  have  not  the  training-schools  in  Africa,  my  idea  is  that  we  encourage 
the  schools  we  have  in  Americii,and  send  the  people,  five,  ten.  or  a  hundred 
at  a  time,  intelligent,  moral,  and  well-prepared  men,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  Africa. 

Hon.  T.  S.  Moorman  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South):  I  rise  tn 
present  one  point  and  to  make  one  appeal  to  this  Conference,  and  throu^^h 
the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  to  this  great  empire.     That  appeal  is 
exactly  in  the  line  and  direction  whieh  has  been  indicated  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Price.     Allow  me  to  premise  this,  that  I   belong  to  that  peculiar  class  of 
American  people  who  were  once  known  as  slaveholders.     Our  slaves  have 
been  emancipated,  and  allow  mc  to  say  here  to-day,  and  to  emiiliasise  it  as 
I  know  it  to  1  e  the  very  truth,  that  in  the  Christian  hearts  of  the  Sduthern 
slaveholders    hero  does  exist  a  feeling  of  regard  and  of  C(UK'ern  for  tlio 
welfare  of  that  race,  that  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  (,,.  the  face  of  this 
green  earth.     We  are  concerned  not  simply  as  Christians,  but  we  are  em- 
phatically as  friends  in  these  people  among  wlinm  we  have  evu    nv- d — 
friends  from  our  childhood.     They  have  labeured  for  us,  thcv  ha-e  stood 
by  us  in  sickness  and  in  liealtii,  they  have   nui^cd  ns  in  our  infancy,  and 
they  love  us  to-day,  and  we  love  them.     There  is  nothing  on  earth  of  anv 
power  or  inilnence  that  can  separate  between  the  master  and  his  slave  in 
their  affection  and  confidence  to  this  day.     And,  sir,  my  friend  has  stn'iek 
the  truth — the  truth  that  has  ever  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  as  a  con- 
sidering Christian — when  he  said  that  the  great  work  of  the  evangelisatio' 
of  Africa  is  to  bo  done  in  the  clear  and  distinct  line  of  Providence  through 
the  Southern  slave,  the  American  negro.     It  is  a  truth,  it  is  a  great  truth, 
and  it  is  a  truth  no  greater  than  which  can  be  considered  by  this  inijiortant 
body.     And  in  connection  with  that  truth  comes  the  other  transcendental 
truth,  that  this  line  of  Providence  is  to  be  followed  up  not  only  faithfully 
but  wisely,  and  that  when  these   people  go,  as  they  nuist  and  ^\  ill  go,  as 
the  evangelising  power  to  their  own  native  country,  they  must  go  tJiero 
not  only  as  (,'hristians  but  as  men  of  profound  education,  thoroughly  trained 
and  qualified  in  every  possible  way  for  this  great  evangelising  work.    And 
let  me  say,  sir,  now  practically,  that  this  training  of  the  Southern  negro  is 
not  being  done  as  it  should  be  done.     There  are  reasons  why  it  eaiuiot  he 
done.     We,  of  the  Southern  States,  are  jioor ;  we  are  not  able  to  help  our 
friends  as  M-e  desire  to  lull)  Iheni.     There   is  not  a  Coloured  ehnrrli  Imilt 
in  my  conununity  but  v.bat  1  thiidt  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  every 
Christian  \\'hite  chiu'ch  in  the  comimuiity  contriljutC'  its  mite  to  the  huihl- 
ing,  and  so  in  regard  to  every  Christian  idfort  and  enterprise  amongst  thein. 
It  receives  our  help  as  best  we  can  give  it.     But  we  are  not  able  to  support 
our  own  institutions  ;  they  are  languishing  and  they  are  stiil'eriiig.    Uiir 
Northern  brethren  have  come  to  otn-  help  in  this  matter,  and  we  thank  tliein 
for  it ;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  doing  all  they  can  ;  but  one  great  fact  is  im- 
pressed upon  me  upon  this  great  English  soil,  and  it  is  this,  that  if  we  by 
this  Conference  can  get  the  perfect  consecration  of  J'^nglish  money  to  the 
great  work  of  religious  enterprise,  we  should  have  done  a  vast  deal.    We 
want  this  money  sent  to  help  us  in  training  these  our  friends. 
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Mr.  S.  (t.  Kino  (Victoria,  Australia)  :  I  think  we  mist  be  careful,  w'lile 
training  native  agents,  to  remember  that  the  work  of  missions  cannot  be 
left  entirely  to  ihem.  I  have  recently  returned  from  the  Soutli  Sea  Islands, 
from  whence  native  agents  huv«^  been  sent  to  Siimoa,  to  New  Indand,  and 
New  Britain  ;  but,  while  they  have  worked  earnestly,  the  verdict  comes 
Imck  from  those  islands,  received  since  I  have  been  here,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  rely  (exclusively  ujion  native  agents  without  the  oversight  of  European 
missionaries.  JMr.  Calvert  lias  spoken  just  now  about  Fiji,  and  I  should 
like  this  meeting  to  consider  this  point,  What  would  be  the  position  of  Fiji 
in  antagonism  to  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  or  rather  wdien  the  Cliurch  of 
England  comes  in  in  antagonism  to  our  work  in  Fiji?  After  all  the  long 
labour  that  the  ^Ietho<list  Clniirdi  has  bestowed  u])on  Fiji,  raising  up  native 
(igency,  and  nudcing  Fiji  capable  of  being  a  British  colony,  there  comes  in 
tlie  [irestige  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  they  are  now  seeking  to  set  up  a 
liisliop  for  those  islands.  This  might  overshadnw  the  native  agents,  and 
endanger  the  prestige  of  the  Mdhod  st  Chureli  tlnre,  Imt  for  the  presence 
of  European  missionaries  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Langluun  and  others. 


The  President  ;  T  have  an  annonncomeTit  to  make,  wliich  I  am 
sure  the  delegates  will  receive  with  sympathy.  Mr.  E.  Luinby,  of 
Halifax,  delegate  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  to  th>  Confer- 
ence, passed  peacefully  to  heaven  at  eleven  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  am  quite  sure  when  I  say  that  the  matter  will  be  remembered  in 
the  future  devotions  of  this  Conference  I  shall  only  express  the 
feelings  of  the  Conference ;  and  we  all  join  in  the  hope  that  his 
sorrowing  family  may  be  Divinely  comforted. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Banks  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  read  an  essay  on  The 
Use  of  the  Press  in  Non-Christian  Countries  foi-  the  Promotion  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  here  either  the  right  of  the 
Cliurch  to  use  the  Press  as  a  missionary  agency,  or  the  necessity  and 
value  of  such  an  agency,  for  these  principles  have  long  been  recognised 
and  acted  on.  In  relation  to  the  present  subject  the  different  portions 
of  the  mission-field  class  themselves  under  two  heads — the  non-literary 
and  literary.  As  to  the  first,  where  the  seeds  of  letters  had  to  be  sown, 
the  work  done  by  Christian  missionaries  in  reducing  languages  to  a 
written  form,  in  teaching  the  people  to  read  with  wonder  what  before 
they  had  only  spoken,  in  founding  schools  and  establishing  presses,  is 
a  familiar  and  glorious  story.  In  countries  of  the  other  class,  where 
the  literary  bent  of  the  people  enabled  the  missionary  at  once  to  use 
schools  and  the  press  in  his  work,  a  consideral)le  Christian  literature 
has  alrop.dy  gi-own  up.  The  first  instinct  of  a  Protestant  missionary  is 
to  ajjpeal  through  every  possible  clianuel  to  the  intelligence  and 
judgment  of  the  people.  As  early  as  17l;5,  Ziegenbalg,  tlie  Danish 
missionary  of  Tranquebar,  published  a  tract  or  idolatry,  the  pioneer 
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of  innnnaerable  tracts.  To-day  tract  and  book  societies,  to  f?ay  notliinf 
of  Bible  societies,  literally  swarm  on  Indian  soil.  Yet  much  rcmaina 
to  be  done.  The  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  the  Conference  to-day 
is  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  a  work  of  this  importance 
which  has  hitherto  been  left  to  individual  impulse,  should  be  nudor- 
taken  in  a  systematic  way  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  missionary 
societies?  When  we  consider  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  concerted 
effort,  no  definite  plan  or  aim,  we  may  justly  wonder  that  the  results 
have  been  so  good.  But  if  so  much  has  been  accomplished  without, 
how  much  more  might  be  accomplished  with,  united  action  I 

One  reason  suggesting  such  action  is  the  magnitude  of  the  field  to  be 
covered.  Glance  at  its  different  sections.  First  and  chiefly  the  non- 
Christian  populations  have  to  be  thought  of.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  tract  is  the  most  effective  means  for  reaching  these,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance.  The  book  comes  in  afterwards.  Only  one  whose  in- 
terest has  been  excited  will  read  a  book  about  a  foreign  faith.  Tlie 
first  thing  is  to  arrest  the  attention,  to  excite  a  desire  to  learn ;  and 
this  ia  best  done  in  a  written  form  by  the  tract,  which  forms,  so  to 
speak,  the  unit  of  missionary  literatiire.  A  first-class  tract  is  a  price- 
less boon  to  the  missionary  cause,  btci^use  it  goes  on  preaching  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  writing  of  a  good  tract,  like  preiicliing 
to  children,  requires  not  great  talent  but  peculiar  talent.  Some  of  the 
oldest  tracts  in  India  are  said  to  be  the  best,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  rei)rint  them.  After  the  tract  come  more  extended  treatises.  And 
here  the  field  is  practically  boundless.  Works  in  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  and  in  refutation  of  error,  works  treating  of  Christianity,  histori- 
cally and  philosophically,  works  suited  to  different  classes  of  society 
and  degrees  of  culture,  are  all  needed.  An  appeal  constantly  made  to 
the  missionary  preacher  is,  '•  Give  me  a  book  that  will  tell  me  all  aboot 
what  you  have  been  saying."  Compliance  with  such  a  request  is  not 
always  easy.  It  may  be  asked.  Does  not  the  Bible  meet  such  a  case  ? 
Of  cours3  an  inquirer  would  always  be  directed  to  the  Bible,  or  a 
portion  of  it.  But  the  Bible  is  a  book  with  a  history,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  to  its  profitable  use.  That  knowledge  distils  into 
us  insensibly,  but  is  wanting  to  a  heathen  reader.  How  many  of  our 
own  people,  taken  at  random  from  the  street,  would  be  able  to  deduce 
from  Scripture  alone  anything  like  a  just  idea  of  Christian  trutli  ?  Nor 
does  preaching  altogether  supply  the  want :  first  because,  although  tlie 
preaching  is  regular,  the  hearing  is  casual — regular  liearers  are  peculiar 
to  Christian  countries— and,  secondly,  because  the  field  of  discussion 
traversed  by  the  preacher  is  necessarily  limited.  No  i^rcicher  can  say 
all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  the  points  of  contact  and  collision  betweeu 
Christianity  and  heathenism.  Hence  systematic  statements  of  the 
doctrines  and  facts  of  Christianity  are  essential,  and  thoroughly  suit- 
able statements  are  invaluable. 

Again,  as  native  Churches  grow  up,  they  need  to  be  fed  by  works  of 
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instruction,  exposition,  and  edification.  The  training  of  catcchists 
and  native  ministers  demands  more  technical  treatises  in  the  different 
branches  of  theology,  not  of  course  on  the  same  scale  as  at  homo,  but 
on  similar  lines.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  books  for  school  use, 
because  here  the  demand  is  sure  to  call  forth  a  supply.  But  over  and 
above  what  is  necessary  for  educational  purposes,  Christian  books  for 
the  young  are  as  great  a  necessity  abroad  as  at  home. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  directly  religious  works.  A  second  want, 
scarcely  less  urgent,  is  that  of  a  healtliy  secular  literature  in  every 
department.  Here  the  field  is  so  wide  that  any  really  good  book,  on 
almost  any  subject,  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  no  living  literature,  no  provision  for  the  hunger  of  the 
human  intellect,  outside  Christendom.  The  literatures  of  India  and 
China,  wonderful  as  they  are,  are  dead,  or  at  least  obsolete.  Granted 
that  in  thefie  countries  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  feverish  mental 
activity,  and  that  the  press  teams  with  publications  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous kind,  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  productions  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  or  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  literature. 
In  all  non-Christian  countries  to-day  the  foundations  of  a  literature 
have  to  be  laid.  By  what  liands,  under  what  auspices,  shall  tlie  work 
be  done  ?  Who  shall  determine,  to  some  extent,  what  future  nations 
shall  read  and  think  about  ?  Whether  we  see  our  opportunity  or  not, 
the  apostles  of  unbelief  are  busy  in  some  parts  of  the  mission-fiokl. 
While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  supply  of  such  v.  want  is  tlie  direct 
duty  of  the  Church,  the  wisdom  of  the  Cliurch  is  not  to  miss  such  an 
opening.  The  young  especially,  who  are  trained  in  our  schools,  crave 
for  something  better  than  their  own  country  supplies.  Works  on 
history,  geography,  the  various  branc-ies  of  science  and  philosophy, 
adapted  to  different  classes,  are  all  needed.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— if  well  illustrated  so  much  the  better — cannot  but  do  good. 
Judicious  beginnings  in  these  lines  could  scarcely  fail  to  I'ave  a  certain 
and  rapid  gvowth. 

This  rough  ar.d  meagre  sketch  may  serve  to  show  the  extent  of 
ground  to  be  covered.  Tliat  the  work  will  be  overtaken,  even  if  left,  as 
iu  the  past,  to  individual  effort  and  very  much  to  accident,  we  have  no 
doubt.  But  it  would  be  doue  far  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  by  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  societies  at  worii.  re  a  particular  province  or 
country,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  help  of  the  home  authorities. 
One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  a  central  board  or  committee  would  be  to 
draw  up  a  classified  h^t  of  the  sulijects  to  be  dealt  with,  and  perhaps  to 
iil'i'ly  a  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  juizes.  There  would  then  bo  some- 
liiiug  deiiaite  to  aim  at.  Not  che  least  benefit  would  be  the  supervision 
Bxeici**ed  and  the  check  on  the  piiblication  of  feeble  and  unsuitable 
works.  Tract  and  school-book  societies  are  doing  grand  work  in  some 
parjj,  but  Uiey  only  meet  :he  case  to  a  Umitod  extent,  as  their  titles 
uidicttCe.     Something  comprehensive  of  the  entire  field  if  needed.    We 
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believe  that,  with  the  cxporienco  ah'eady  gained,  missions  are  ripe  for 
such  a  step  in  advance.  The  advantage  of  union  has  been  seen  in  the 
work  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  to  sonic  extent  in  trainin"  a 
native  ministry.  Why  not  in  this  other  worli  of  equally  conimon 
interest  and  urgent  importance  ?  Whether  Christians  can  act  to- 
gether in  such  work  or  not,  the  heathen  can.  Recent  news  from 
Japan  states  that  the  adherents  of  two  different  heathen  sects  have 
joined  in  founding  a  magazine  called  the  Two-lieUijion  Muijazine,  to  meet 
the  attacks  of  Christian  missionaries. 

Other  reasons  pointing  to  the  same  course,  which  I  will  only 
mention,  are  first,  the  common  truth  preached  by  the  Churches,  and 
secondly,  the  mutual  advantage  to  be  derived.  In  missionary  preaching 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  different  Churches  scarcely  come  into  play  at  all. 
They  form  merely  the  circumference,  the  ornamental  fringe.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  at  home  the  staple  of  Christian  preaching,  both  by 
tongue  and  pen,  is  made  up  of  the  great  central  truths  on  which  all 
Protestants  arc  one.  The  Christian  book  that  will  serve  the  miswonary 
of  one  Church,  will  just  as  well  serve  the  missionary  of  another  Church. 
Again,  some  Churches  may  be  more  richly  gifted  with  literary  power, 
or  may  be  able  to  spare  more  attention  for  this  department  than  others. 
By  such  united  labour  not  only  would  that  power  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  other  Churches — it  would  also  itself  find  a  wider  field  of 
exercise. 

Something  needs  to  be  said  respecting  the  character  of  missionary 
literature.  The  one  law  to  be  observed  is  that  of  adaptation  to  the 
endlessly  varied  conditions  of  time  and  place.  First,  as  to  form.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  point,  altliough  secondary, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  know  how  much  British  and  American 
Chri>-tiauity  owes  to  the  perfect  idiom  and  grace  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  Do  we  not  revel  in  our  Christian  classics  ?  Missionary 
literature  must  abound  in  the  illustrative  element.  At  all  events, 
attraictiveness  is  essential,  dulness  fatal.  Still  more  important  is 
adaptation  as  to  matter.  On  this  ground  translations  are  scarcely 
ever  adnaissible.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  work  written  for  a 
Christian  country  will  suit  one  that  is  not  Christian.  Divergences  of 
national  character,  too,  are  almost  as  great  as  those  due  to  religion. 
The  Western  and  Oriental  mind,  for  example,  differ  in  their  entire 
make.  Their  modes  oi  thinking  and  reasoning  are  almost  as  different 
as  the  languages  thoy  spc^'k.  They  move  in  different  planes  of  thouglit. 
We  therefi'Vt;  read  with  astouishmiiat  of  the  translation  in  India  even 
of  admirable  works  like  Paley's  Erul'ium.  The  difficulties  imphcitly 
met  in  such  works  are  altogether  unknown  m  the  East.  Where 
foreign  works  are  used  at  all  it  must  only  be  to  Bnp^dy  the  raw  material. 
Thi$^  all  essential  condition  ot  adaptation  has  no.  always  been  rcj^arded 
in  the  past.  A  Calcutta  missionary  of  great  experience  writes,  *'  Our 
re'igious  tracts  and  books  seem  to  have  been  wiitten  rather  among  the 
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fogs  of  London  or  the  ico  of  St.  PetersV)urg  than  in  a  country  with  the 
associations  of  the  gorgeous  East." 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  every  missionary  who  is  qualified  for  such 
work.     The  first  qualification  essential  is  thorough  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  language  and  literature,  but  also  with  the  mind  and 
genius  of  the  people  ability ;  to  view  subjects  as  they  would.     Sucli 
ability  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  much  study  and  observation.     Some 
literary  tact  also  is  indispensable.     Only  in  rare  cases  are  these  quali 
fications  found  in  combination  to  any  marked  degree.    Where  so  found 
they  should  be  prized  as  one  of  God's  most  precious  gifts ;  they  should 
be  fostered  and  utilised  to  the  utmost  by  the  release  of  the  missionary 
possessing  them  either  wholly  or  partially  from  other  toil.     That  this 
has  not  been  done  proves  that  missionary  societies  have  set  too  little 
value  on  work  of  this  kind.     They  are  only  now  waking  up  to  the 
power  which  the  press  puts  into  their  hands.    What  would  not  the 
early  Christian  ages  have  given  tor  such  a  weapon,  both  of  aggression 
and  defence  ?     The  possession  of  this  weapon  goes  far  to  redress  the 
inequality  between  our  own  age  and  that  of  apostolic  missions,  of  which 
we  sometimes  hear  complaints.     The  heathen  are  using  the  press 
against  Christianity.     One  Indian  brochure  of  this  class  called  itself 
"The  Sun  Illuminating  the  Darkness  of  Christianity,"  and  another 
claimed  to  be  "  A  Diamond  Club  for  Destroying  Christianity."    We 
must  do  far  more  than  repel  such  attacks.   Aggression  has  always  been 
the  principle  of  Christian  missions,  and  must  be  so  still.     Through  the 
press,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  the  school,  let  the  Gospel  be 
preached  to  every  creature.     And  this  can  be  done  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency  by  united  organised  action  on  the  part  of  the 
different  Churches  of  Christ. 


Rev.  Leuot  M.  Vernon.  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  gave  the 
invited  address.  He  said  :  The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  non-Christian 
countiies  is  a  most  complex  and  difficult  undertfiking.  To  attain  high  success 
therein,  it  is  needful  to  use  energetically  and  judiciously  all  those  agencies 
whicli  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  eminently  powerful  for  arresting  the 
attention,  advancing  the  intelligence,  convincing  the  judgment,  winning  the 
heart,  and  controlling  the  conduct  of  men  generally  m  Christian  lands.  In 
Protestant  countries  the  Christian  press  is  only  second  to  the  Christian  pulpit 
iis  a  means  for  spreading  the  Gospel.  A  consecrated  pen  is  the  true  yoke 
fellow  of  the  living  preacher's  voice.  The  press  is  another  preacher  ;  and 
though  its  message  reach  tlie  heart  through  "  the  faithful  eyes,"  according  to 
a  great  authi>rity,  the  impression  thus  made  is  more  enduring.  The  ministry 
of  the  press  may  run  on  unbroken  through  centuries,  its  original  and 
natural  force  unabated — nay,  even  increasing  with  advancing  years.  A 
precious  book  or  a  great  journal  has  its  own  proper  life,  and  presses  its  silent 
apostolate  by  various  tongues,  over  many  lands,  through  unlimited  time. 
An  example  is  The  Imitation  of  Jems  Christy  still  one  of  the  world's  best 
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books,  whether  written  or  not  by  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  another  is  Thr  Benefits 
of  Chrinfn  JMith,  which  continues  to  comfort  and  edify  believers,  and  to  had 
sinners  to  the  Saviour,  tiiouffh  its  authorship  be  uncertain.  Tiie  ton^'ue  of  a 
Huss,  of  a  Savonarola,  or  of  any  missionary  whatsoever,  may  be  hushed,  hut 
the  press  has  an  immortal  faculty  of  speech.  Its  voice  defies  prohibitory 
indices  and  inquisitorial  fires,  be  they  Pagan  or  Papal.  The  success  of  any 
missionary  work,  so  far  as  due  to  man,  will  be  according  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  labourers  therefor,  according  to  the  unity  of  their  metliods 
the  fraternal  sympathies  uniting  them  together,  and  their  common  con- 
secration and  zeal  therein,  according  to  their  skill  in  expounding  the 
Gospel,  and  in  adapting  their  instructions  to  the  conditions  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  toil.  This  harmonisation  and  development  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, especially  of  the  native  preachers,  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
their  enlistment  in  some  common  journalistic  or  other  literary  work.  In  order 
to  stimulate  these  educative  processes,  and  to  secure  the  maturest  results,  it 
may  be  well  to  offer  frequent  premiums  to  native  ministers  for  the  best 
treatises  on  practical  and  vital  subjects.  These  publications,  almost  certainly 
developments  of  their  pulpit  services,  or  supplementary  thereto,  will  mii,'htily 
minister  to  the  instruction  and  edification,  to  the  confirmation  and  maturity 
of  the  nascent  Church,  and  thus  greatly  invigorate  it  as  a  witness  for  Christ. 

Not  unfrequently  in  Christian  work,  apparently  undue  reliance  is  had  upon 
a  given  person,  a  particular  presence,  a  specific  voice.  When  these  are  gone 
their  Gospel  is  hid.  The  work  of  the  preaching  press  is  much  less  snbji.'ct  to 
variation.  We  must  not  undervalue  the  force,  the  awakening  and  saving 
power  of  the  Word,  however  it  may  reach  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science. Cases  are  not  wanting  in  which  men  have  been  brought  to  Christ  by 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  living  preacher. 
Almost  invariably,  too,  those  whoso  conversion  and  edification  are  most 
attributable  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  religious  tracts,  books,  and 
journals,  are  best  established  in  the  faith  and  least  variable  in  life.  Their 
experience  and  their  attachment  to  Christ  and  His  Church  do  not  change 
when  a  minister  is  changed.  The  oral  ministrations  to  a  congregation 
ignorant  or  heedless  of  Christ  may  often  be  most  opportunely  followed  and 
greatly  enforced  by  the  distribution  of  printed  matter  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  especially  where  attention  has  been  arrested  and  interest 
enlisted.  Thus  the  pen  perpetuates  the  voice  ;  the  press  concludes  what  the 
pulpit  began. 

The  missionary  in  non-Christian  lands  must  plan  and  work  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  to-day,  for  the  entire  nation  as  well  as  for  the  individual  soul 
to  whom  he  first  directs  the  message  of  life.  His  policy  must  conten)j.late, 
from  the  beginning,  the  redemption  of  the  whole  nation.  His  plans  and  his 
faith  must  be  elevated  to  that  lofty  end  ;  in  breadth  of  view,  in  gravity 
of  action,  in  gentleness  of  spirit,  in  winning  and  constraining  kindliness,  and 
in  self-forgetfulness,  his  example  must  be  worthy  of  and  anticipate  that 
high  realisation.  To  that  end  not  only  must  he  preach  Christ  directly  to 
those  immediately  about  him,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  his  possibilities 
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he  must  promote  a  general  Cliristiiin  civilisation.  A  way  must  be  opened 
up  for  the  advance  of  the  Gospel,  the  field  cleared  for  the  planting  of  the 
Cluirch,  and,  in  protection  thereof,  the  surrounding  air  must  be  cleansed 
of  Piifian  malaria.  Tlie  whole  monstrous  system  of  Pugivniam  must  be 
skilfully  dibcredited,  and  the  people  shown  a  better  way  in  a  thousand  things 
which  are  the  adjuncts  or  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  and  imply  it ;  and  which, 
once  embraced,  lead  on  logically  and  inevitably  to  the  Gospel.  In  all  this 
riinge  of  cognate  and  preparatory  work,  as  in  the  sui)pleinentaiy  work  above 
imnied,  the  press  is  pre-eminent,  and  without  it  rival.  It  is  to  be  greatly 
feared  that  its  power  and  adiiptal)ility  in  this  respect  have  not  yet  been  fully 
iij)preciated,  much  less  developed  and  applied.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
practical  efficiency  of  the  instrument  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom 
and  energy  with  which  it  is  used.  The  Ciiristian  author  or  journalist  may 
enjoy  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Gliost  as  directly  and  fully  as  the  preacher.  The 
same  charity,  ;j;pntleness,  and  profound  respect  and  sympathy  for  man,  which 
glow  in  thf  ]>ulpit,  should  animate  the  press  and  illuminate  all  its  advances 
among  the  |"'oi)lo.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  life  and  history  of  the 
people  whicli  is  good  or  true  should  be  fully  and  heartily  recognised, 
lunoceut  prejudices  and  usages  should  be  respected,  many  wrongs  should 
be  opposed  by  indirect  means,  and  the  more  direct  assaults  on  hoary  inicpii- 
ties  should  be  made  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  example  of  the  Master. 
Anathemas  are  not  arguments.  Denunciations  do  not  draw,  but  repel. 
Without  the  respect,  the  regard,  the  confideTice  of  those  we  seek  to  save, 
our  labours  will  be  comparatively  fruitless,  if  not  wholly  in  vain.  The  press, 
whatever  its  form,  should  be  eminently  national,  idiomatic,  and  of  the 
genius  and  life-biood  of  the  people,  free  as  possible  from  whatever  is  foreign. 
We  are  not  called  to  Europeanise  or  to  Americanise  the  non-Christian  world, 
but  to  Christianise  it.  Such  is  the  national  pride  of  nearly  every  people, 
that  whatever  of  the  Toreign  be  needlessly  mingled  with  the  Gbaspel,  will 
almost  inevitably  rets,  d  its  reception.  The  Gospel  is  broader  than  any  one 
land ;  belongs  equally  to  all  lands.  It  deserves  to  be  offered  at  the  threshold 
of  every  people,  in  that  cecimienic.al  breadth  in  which  it  came  down  from 
Heaven.  Let  it,  as  far  as  possible,  be  sj)ared  the  imj  ediment  and  reproach 
of  Nazareth  and  of  Rome,  that  it  be  neither  despised  nor  feared.  Thus 
inspired  and  conducted,  the  press  may  be  an  evangelical  Mercury,  with 
winged  feet,  carrying  the  Gospel  all  abroad,  now  a  John  the  Baptist  crj'ing 
in  the  wilderness,  again  a  good  Samaritan  ministering  solace  and  stiength  to 
persecuted  disciples.  Au  example,  illustrative  of  the  foregoing,  may  be  seen 
ill  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  redemption  of.  which  from  Pnganism  and 
barbuiism,  the  press  had  no  unimportant  part.  Indeed,  so  highly  ia  the 
press  esteemed  and  honoured  in  these  redeemed  isles,  that  their  Christian 
king  himself  is  the  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief  of  a  voluminous  public 
journal,  u  pronounced  advocate  of  temperance  as  well  as  religion. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Balowix,  D.  D.  (Metbodist  Episcopal  Cbnrch):  "With 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  press  in  China,  I  may  state  that  wr  have 
in  that  country  a  paper  whicli  is  called  the  Cliiiu:si:  lii/portfi;  to  which 
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ininRiormrii's  not  only  (if  tlic  Mrtliodist  dcnorninntion  but  of  nil  thf 
(leiioinimitinris  cotitriliiitf.  We  also  Imve  ii  publiciition  in  ('liiiicHe  ciIIimI 
the  (JUibe  Muijazine,  inti'iidod  to  spread  not  otdy  tin;  knowledj^u  of  foroiL'ti 
Hcicnce  luid  literutun',  but  uIho,  idon^  with  it,  Christiunity  iuiioti<;  tin.' 
niitivea  of  Cliina  ;  und  this  piibliwition  ulrciidy  Ims  a  very  widr  (.'inMilatidii. 
From  our  difforent  mission  jin'sscs  we  hiivc  is.sucd  not  only  thu  Hilili'  imd 
t\H'll-known  (!liriHtiiin  books,  sucii  us  Hunyun's  I'il<jrun\^  l^roiprsx,  Imt  hKm 
many  local  papers  in  the  diaicL'ts  of  diiVcrcnt  localiiics.  We  liavc  ih.^ 
Fuinhow  Church  (Itizettc,  supported  by  the  missions  of  the  Church  iMissionarv 
Society,  the  Methodist  H|)isco]ial  Missionary  Society,  und  tliat  of  the 
American  Hoard,  till  workin.i;'  in  iiarmony  in  issuing  and  sending-  forth  to 
the  nieml)ers  of  tiie  Ciiristian  Churches  and  to  tiie  heathcfi,  a  t.'liristiiui 
periodical.  We  sometimeH  meet  with  a  little  diilieulty.  At  Niii'i,po,  wlnn 
the  tract  distributors  ivere  circulatin,^'  the  Chinese  version  of  the  J'ilijriin'K 
Proyirux,  tlie  French  Consul  maile  a  i)rotest  to  the  native  authorities  timt 
this  book  should  not  be  circulated  in  the  Chinese;  lan,ij,'uaf;'e,  because  it  npoke 
in  very  disres|)ectful  terms  of  the  Pope.  This  f;'ave  the  mandarins  soimj 
little  anxiety,  but  the  American  Consul  replied  to  a  letter  sent  to  him  l)y 
the  Chinese  authorities  tliat  it  was  not  considered  a  matter  of  any  fireut 
importjince  if  some  ])artieular  ]wrson  should  come  under  animadversion  in 
a  book  issued  from  the  i)ress,  and  he  hoped  the  Chinese  authorities  would 
not  think  it  necessary  to  sujjpress  the  book  on  that  account ;  and  they  did 
not — it  contimied  to  eircMilate  as  usual.  But  still  there  is,  of  course,  a 
little  discretion  to  be  observed  in  rej^^ard  to  what  we  put  lieforo  the 
Chinese  people  which  is  not  directly  coimected  with  tlm  presentation  of  tiio 
(iosjiel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Everything  that  belongs  to 
literature,  and  art,  and  science,  we  are  free  to  circulate,  and  wo  certainly 
have  no  desire  to  circulate  anythinj?  that  interferes  with  either  tlie 
fj;overnmental  rejii^Mlation  or  any  innocent  traditions  of  the  Cliiiu'se  people. 
The  press  is  a  great  power  at  the  present  time,  as  used  by  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Ciiina,  and  will  l)e  a  nmch  greater  power  in  davs  to  come. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  D.  D.  (M.  E.  Church) :  The  essays  that  have 
been  read  in  our  hearing  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  action  of  our 
missions  in  India.  For  many  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
Methodist  missions  in  North  India,  we  have  been  following  the  line  which 
has  been  marked  out,  es|)ecia]ly  in  the  last  essay,  in  getting  hold  of  incisive 
tracts  and  scattering  them  among  the  people  in  large  numbers — by  millions. 
We  found  in  the  Xorthern  jiarts  of  India  that  the  devil  had  preceded  us  in 
the  work  of  scattering  literature  and  debauching  the  minds  of  the  people: 
wc  have  tried  in  some  sense  to  circumvent  him — to  turn  his  Hank— and 
I  think  we  have,  to  a  large  extent,  succeeded.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  nearly  every  large  town  or  small  city,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
there  am  twenty  j)resses  that  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  engaged  in 
printing  and  circulating  broadcast  literature  too  obscene  and  too  iujiu-ious 
for  us  to  look  upon.  The  mission  press  comes  in  and  is  doing  a  -laiid 
work.  Although  many  attempts  have  been  made  at  translating  \\"e.stera 
literature,  tracts  written  in  England  and  America,  the  success  has  not  been 
marked,  for  they  do  not  take  hold  in  a  translated  form  of  the  native  mind; 
they  do  not  touch  them  as  Ave  hoped  they  might.  Tracts  written  on  the 
spot,  and  for  the  purpose,  are  those  which  succeed  the  best,  and  we  have 
some  written  there.  I  could  name  a  ninnber  which  have  had  one  edition 
after  another,  lirst  beginning  with  an  edition  of  1,000,  then  of  3.000,  then 
of  5,000,  10,000,  and  even  100,000  copies.  Such  tracts  have  been  written 
on  the  spot  bj'^  men  well  ac(piainted  with  the  language  and  ihoiights  of  the 
people.  In  the  mission  with  whieli  I  am  coimected  in  Northern  India,  in 
tlie  city  of  Lucknow,  we  have  a  large  mission  press,  which  is  exerting  a 
wonderful  inllueuoe  all  over  those  provinces  in  spreading  a  pure  and  holy 
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]i'.crutiirc,  nnrl  wo  iitiliHO  the  ofTorts  of  our  ediiciited  niitivc  hrctl-rcn.  Tlicy 
are  on  tin'  imhliKliin^  conmiittcf,  and  on  tlio  .■"iiiiiiittfc  for  passiiifj^ 
intiiiiiH<'ri|itH,  uiid  tliey  not  only  writf  CHHiiys  and  triicts  iln'msflviM,  liul  llu-y 
ulHct  pasH  in  ri'vii'W  ull  the  niiinuHcriptH  written  hoth  by  Eiiro|ifaris  and  hy 
nativcH,  so  upon  them  \vc  largely  depend  for  getting  <iie  proper  idiom  and 
llie  thon;,Mit  they  know  to  bo  necesHary  to  preseni  to  the  native  mind. 
We  have  liad  a  very  great  sueersw,  and  tlie  inwtaneeH  are  very  nuiniTOiw 
vsiierein  we  have  seen  the  good  residts  of  these  issues  froni  our  mission 
)ireHb.  I  um  glad  that  these  essays  have  been  read  and  will  be  upon 
reeord.  11"  we  could  have  had  this  line  marked  out  a  century  ago,  and  had 
followed  it  out,  we  should  have  been  far  in  advance  of  our  i)resent 
position.  I  hope  this  will  lead  to  jiraetieal  results.  We  have  endowed 
institutions  in  India  in  the  way  of  theological  seminaries,  and  we  need  a 
press  largely  endowed  iu  order  that  it  may  accomplish  tenfold  what  it  ia 
able  to  ai;e()mplish  now. 

l{nv.  Dk.  U.  S.  Mac  lay  :  In  Japan  the  power  of  tlie  press  is  second  only 
to  that  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  something  worth  noting,  tliat  at  i)nsent  in  all 
the  great  languages  of  the  earth  the  (Jospel  is  ))reaelied  by  the  voiee  of  tiie 
living  jireaeher,  and  at  the  same  time  the  translations  of  tJod's  Word  are 
issued  from  the  living  jmsn  in  all  those  langiniges.  1  desire  to  express 
my  eorilial  approval  of  the  sentinients  uttered  in  the  essays  to  whieh  you 
have  listened  ;  and  in  regard  to  Japan,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  our  urgent  needs  there  thai  we  utilise  the  press.  We  need  it  not  only 
to  place  before  the  minds  ,if  the  peojjle  a  fair  statement  of  Christianity  and 
the  object  and  work  of  Ciu'istian  iMissions,  but  in  ortler  that  we  may  reach 
the  objections  that  are  brought  through  the  heathen  press  to  bear  upon  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  You  iiave  but  little  idea  (d"  the  intense  interest  that 
in  felt  by  the  Japanese  in  regard  to  the  transition  period  through  which 
they  are  now  ])assing.  The  nntion,  as  you  are  aware,  has  broken  away 
from  the  ancient  moorings  ;  it  has  separated  for  ever  from  ancient 
heathenism.  There  is  no  woid  in  Japan  to-day  that  has  more  power  than 
the  words  "  civilisation,"  "  progress,"  "  .science."  They  have  been  told  in 
Japan  that  in  America,  in  England,  and  in  Europe,  Christianity  is  dying 
out ;  that  in  the  colleges,  universities,  and  higher  schools  among  the 
scientists  of  Christendom,  Christianity  is  no  longer  believed  in.  They  have 
been  told  in  the  press  that  all  the  8cliolarly  men  in  the  United  States,  in 
England,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  disbelieve  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  only 
received  by  the  i)oor  and  the  ignorant  classes.  Now,  we  want  to  show 
them  that  Christianity  is  a  friend  to  education  and  to  science  ;  that  in  many 
cases  it  has  given  the  world  the  only  education  it  has  had.  Wo  can  do  so 
in  no  better  way  than  by  establishing  or  subsidising  the  press.  We  have 
one  Christian  paper  there  representing  the  entire  Christian  community. 

Rkv.  IIenky  LiEnnAiJT,  D.  D.  (Methodisi  Episcopal  Church) :  As  you 
have  hud  a  voice  from  China  and  India,  and  also  an  African  voice, 
and  the  overpowering  eloquence  of  our  Saxon  brethren,  now  let  a 
(jurman  be  heard  for  one  second.  German  Methodism  has  been  founded 
by  tlie  press.  Dr.  Wm.  Nast,  the  founder  of  German  IMethodism,  whose 
name  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  in  this  CEcumenical  Conference,  and 
who  was  too  feeble  to  come  here,  published  a  pajjcr  in  Cincinnati  before 
the  society  was  recognised,  and  this  paper  was  distributed  over  the  United 
States,  and  by  this  means  German  Methodism  has  been  foundoil  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Jacobi,  in  Bremen,  published  a  paper  before  our 
poeiety  was  organised  in  Germany,  and  now  we  have  not  only  a  large 
German  Methodism  in  the  United  States  and  a  large  Gernuin  Methodism 
in  Germany,  but  we  publish  in  Germany  three  Methodist  papers — one 
published  by  the  Wesleyans,  another  by  the  Evangelical  Associaticm,  and 
another  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     The  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church  paper  has  in  Germany  over  12,000  auhscribers,  the  paper  pub- 
lished liy  the  Evangelical  Association  has  over  10,000,  and  the  Wesleyan 
paper  has  a  large  subscription.  The  Lord  lias  blessetl  the  press,  and  we 
will  take  Germany  if  we  use  the  press  with  good  sense.  It  has  been 
used  with  good  sense,  and  we  shall  certainly  evangelise  Geniiany.  Our 
people  go  from  house  to  house  to  sell  the  paper.  This  is  the  use  we  are 
making  of  the  press  in  foreign  coimtries.  In  the  United  States  our  paper 
averages  18,000,  and  the  Evangelical  Association  publish  18,000  more, 
while  the  United  Brethren  are  also  publishing  a  very  nice  German  paper 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  making  use  of  our 
opportunities  among  the  German  population  to  the  utmost,  and  I  know 
we  will  take  that  foreign  population,  and  we  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
Kev.  D.  Hill:  Will  you  allow  me  to  express  my  hearty  accord  with 
the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Banks,  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  press  in  China,  as  well  as  in  India  7  The  canons  of  work  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  the  paper  apply,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  equally 
to  China  as  to  India.  There  is  one  point  which,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Baldwin,  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  The  work 
which  a  newspaper  may  do  in  a  country  like  China  was  only  briefly 
alluded  to  in  the  paper  by  JMr.  Banks.  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  work  which  our  American  brethrtn  have  done  and  are  doing  in  that 
department  in  China ;  but  it  should  be  known  to  our  friends  here  that  there 
is  a  paper  much  more  widely  circulated,  turning  out  7,000  or  8,000  copies 
a  day  in  Shanghai,  which  is  the  most  popular  of  Chinese  newspapers  in 
China,  tnd  circulated  more  widely  than  any  other  which  is  not  of  a  directly 
Christian  tehdency.  It  professes  to  uphold  morality,  and,  I  believe,  to  a 
great  extent,  does  so  ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  decidedly  Christian  character.  The 
feeling  which  weighs  upon  my  mind  is  ti'is,  that  there  is  such  an  opening 
at  the  present  time  for  a  thoroughly  Christia.'.  well-conducted  daily  journal 
in  China,  that  T  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  oring  this  before  the  Con- 
ference in  the  hope  that  some  Methodist  layman,  able  to  conduct  a  paper 
of  this  sort,  might  be  stirred  up  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  push  it  forward  with 
the  liberty  which  he  has  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Some  announcements  having  been  made,  the  proceedings  of  the 
morning  Session  were  then  closed  with  the  Benediction. 


In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Half-past 
Two  o'clock,  the  chair  being  again  taken  by  the  Rev.  R.  Chew. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sulzberger  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  read  an  essay 
on  Tlw  Missiormry  Work  required  in  Papal  and  Semi-Infidel  Nations. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  fulfilling  of  our 
Lord's  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature"  (Mark  xvi.  15).  As  nobody  will  do  a  great  work  in 
the  right  manner  if  he  has  not  the  full  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  his  personal  duty,  we  invite,  therefore,  your 
attention  to  the  following  fundamental  truths  of  our  topic. 

I.  The  mimonary  work  in  pajml  and  semi-infidel  nations  is  ahaohiffhi 
required  for  their  salvation}  it  is  a  work  of  the  savincj  love  of  CJirht, — Tho 
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following  facts    are   irrefutable    evidences   for   the   truth    of    these 
premises : — 

1.  The  opposition  against  this  work  0/  pure  love  in  the  said  countnes 
proves  evidently  its  necessity. — No  sooner  the  evangelical  missionary 
begins  in  the  Catholic  countries,  in  the  Lord's  name,  to  lead  the  lost 
Bbeep  to  the  bosom  of  the  Oreat  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souk, 
than  the  only  saving  Church,  with  her  infallible  Pope,  denounces  this 
work  as  a  violation  against  the  holiness  of  his  Church,  as  a  work  of  the 
devil.  The  Bibles  thrown  into  the  fire  by  the  hands  of  fanatic  priests, 
the  sufferings  of  Matamoros  and  others,  the  recent  excesses  of  the 
fanatic  mob  at  Massala,  show  clearly  how  Rome  and  her  partisans  look 
upon  the  evangelical  mission. 

Scarcely  less  ho8t.''"ty  is  to  be  found  amongst  that  part  of  Pro- 
testants who  do  not  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  and  in  the 
atonement  by  His  death.  If  the  form  of  their  hostility  is  in  somewhat 
vague,  their  spirit  is  nevertheless  antagonistic  and  inimical.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  of  advanced  science,  and  enlightened  society, 
sometimes  even  in  the  name  of  the  State  Church,  they  protest 
solenonly  and  energetically  against  holy  zeal  to  win  souls  (or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  they  hate  to  hear  of  the  impurity  of  their  heart 
and  Ufe,  and  try  by  all  means  to  cut  off  the  blessed  influence  of  faithful 
evangelists,  scolding  them  as  fanatics,  or  accusing  them  as  hypocrites 
and  deceivers.  The  German  press,  once  a  blessed  instrument  to 
spread  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Germany,  is  now,  especially  the  journal- 
istic, in  the  service  of  these  anti-Christian  parties.  Therefore  the 
hatred  and  hostility  against  the  noblest,  purest  work  of  Christian  love 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  argument  for  its  absolute  necessity. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  infidel 
Protestants  ate  not  what  makes  happy  disciples  of  Christ,  but  they  lead  men 
into  the  distressful  slavery  of  men. — As  the  Talmudists  falsified  the 
doctriue  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  the  Pope  with  his  councils  laid  hand 
on  the  pure  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  to  complete  it,  as 
they  say,  but,  in  fact,  to  change  it  in  a  presumptuous  manner.  The 
Bible,  they  suy,  is  not  a  book  for  the  people,  as  they  cannot  understand 
it;  they  take  rather  harm  by  reading  it.  The  clergy  alone  has  the 
right  to  explain  the  Bible ;  besides  this, ,  the  Church  must  complete  it 
by  traditions,  as  it  does  not  contain  all  things  which  we  need  for  our 
salvation.  To  invoke  God  and  His  Son  we  need  the  mediation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands,  according  to  St.  Bernhard,  between  God 
and  the  Church,  and  who  receives  all  tilings  from  God  by  her  omni- 
potent intercession.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  the 
merit  of  works  is  too  dangerous  for  man  in  this  life,  says  this 
Church;  it  must  be  corrected  by  the  prescription  of  works  and 
exercises  of  penitence  as  conditions  to  receive  the  absolution  by  the 
priest.  About  the  future  life,  no  one  can  be  saved,  except  he  believes 
ia  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ■      ■  ■ '■  , 
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A  great  part— we  dare  not  say  how  great — of  the  Gorman  Pi'otcs- 
tants  interpolate  a  religion  based  on  natural  sense  and  virtues,  denyiug 
the  religion  of  supernataral  revelation  and  the  salvation  by  Christ. 
Whilst  the  sceptic  despairs  of  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  doubts  in  his  own  perception,  tbd  rationalist  sets  the  reuKon  on 
the  tribunal  to  be  an  infallible  judge  in  articles  of  faith.  Tliey  attribute 
to  the  natural  man  such  a  capacity  of  moral  power  and  virtue,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  salvation  from  above;  the  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion by  the  blood  of  Christ  originates,  therefore,  not  in  the  waut  of 
mankind,  but  in  the  imaginatian  of  the  theologians  of  the  dark  Middle 
Age.  To  believe  in  the  personal  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convert 
and  sanctify  the  soul  is,  in  their  opinion,  mere  enthusiasm.  About 
the  future  life  their  theories  are  in  accordance  with  their  worldly 
manner  of  living.  Where  is  the  praised  humanity  of  these  teachers  of 
wisdom,  who  bereave  the  Christian  of  his  most  precious  good  of 
this  life?  Of  what  a  bad  influence  must  prove  such  unfortunate 
doctrines  I 

8.  The  livinff  in  servitude  to  men  and  sin  are  the  consequences  of  these 
theories. — The  Roman  Catholic  must  obey  implicitly  the  papal  Church. 
He  has  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  to  examine  the  orders  of  his 
Church.  Her  obedient  children  are  therefore  without  responsibility ; 
the  Church  is  the  conscience  of  her  members.  The  semi-infidel  is, 
not  less  than  his  superstitious  Catholic  brother,  a  slave  of  men.  Not 
hearing  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  seeks  from  the 
wise  of  this  world  peace  for  his  heart,  but  he  cannot  find  it,  so  that  he 
has  finally  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  his  own  foolish  heart. 

This  state  of  servitude  is,  however,  not  only  for  this  life  a  very  oad 
one,  but  it  displeases  the  Lord  as  an  ungodly  life,  and  will  finish  at 
last  with  an  eternal  separation  from  the  holy  God. 

The  Macedonian  call  is  to  be  heard  out  of  the  dark  night  of  these 
nations,  and,  penetrating  the  wind  and  waves  of  opposition,  it  reaches  the 
bright  shore  of  Troas,  praying,  "  Come  over  and  help  us  I "  The  help  does 
not  come  from  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes ;  it  does  not  come  from  Athens. 
From  what  direction  then  shall  the  help  come,  if  not  from  Troas,  where 
the  apostle  Paul  stands  with  the  Lord's  command  and  love  in  his  heart 
to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere  and  at  all  times  ?  This  holy  convic- 
tion and  personal  call  to  bring  the  demanded  help  brought  him  over  to 
the  Macedonians. 

II.  The  missionary  work,  which  is  to  be  performed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
papal  and  semi-i?iidel  nations,  is  a  tomk  of  the  Almighty,  and  can  only  be 
fulfilled  according  to  their  wants  by  jodly  men,  who  have  an  especial  call  for 
it. — The  work  which  has  to  be  fulfilled  is  not  to  give  new  forms  and 
new  ceremonies  to  the  Catholics,  or  a  new  modern  theology  of  philo- 
sophical abstractions  and  mere  speculations  to  the  semi-infidel,  but  to 
lead  them  to  the  source  of  new  power  and  new  life,  to  preach  to  them 
the  old  apostolic  doctrinOi 
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1.  The  missionary  •work  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty  God,  who, 
iu  the  fulness  of  time,  opened  the  heavens  and  sent  forth  Plia  only 
begotten  Son  to  save  the  world ;  who  opened  out  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
all  flesh.  It  is  the  work  of  the  God  of  onr  salvation,  who  is  able  of 
these  ntones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 

2.  This  work  of  miration  amongst  the  papal  and  semi-infidel  nations  the. 
Lord  will  do  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  are  enlpfhtened  and  led  hij 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  sacrifice  their  whole  life  for  this  holy  cause  of 
iiiixsions. — The  first  work  and  condition  of  success  in  missions  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  agents  of  the  missions. 
The  w)io1g  life  of  a  missionary  must  be  a  living  sermon  and  an  irre- 
futable testimony  that,  pre8.ching  the  Gospel,  he  says  the  truth  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  faithful  labour  and  holy  life  cannot  be  in  vain ;  it  will 
shine  as  a  star  for  the  wanderer,  to  lead  out  of  the  darkness  of  errors 
to  the  heavenly  light  of  eternal  truth. 

As  the  different  mission-fields  liave  their  especial  wants,  the  work- 
men must  consequently  have  for  their  work  especial  gifts  with  an 
especial  call.  Such  a  man  will  understand  the  needs  of  his  mission- 
field  ;  be  will  do  the  work  with  the  right  enthusiasm,  ^nd  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

3.  The  work  itself  must  be  accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the  mission- 
field. — The  dominion  of  men's  word  and  doctrine  cannot  be  overcome 
except  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord's  Word  and  Truth.  There- 
fore tlie  Bible  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  these  misled  people. 
Israel  became  a  light  for  the  surrounding  heathen  nations  by  their  book 
of  revelation  of  the  living  God.  The  Bible  showe'i  Luther  the  way 
from  the  slavery  of  Popery  to  the  freedom  of  evangelical  truth.  The 
Bible  awakened  the  German  nations  from  tlieir  spiritual  slumber,  and 
brought  them  light  and  life.  To  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Germans  owe  their  progress  iu  so  many  respects  in  the 
different  departments  of  science  and  art.  "  The  Bible  is  the  cannon- 
ball,"  said  Garibaldi,  "  by  which  Italy  must  be  delivered."  May  it  fly 
as  a  fire-ball,  surpassing  the  electric  light,  through  all  the  Catholio 
lands,  and  be  a  herald  of  a  better  time  than  the  Golden  Age  for  its 
inhabitants  I  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  right  Expositor,  accompanies 
every  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  palace  of  the  rich  and  iu  the  cottage  of 
the  poor,  in  the  study- room  of  the  learned  man  and  in  the  working- 
place  of  the  unlearned,  and  explains  the  Word  of  God  to  every  soul 
longing  for  truth  and  life.  Let  thousands  of  copies  of  Bibles  bo  thrown 
into  the  fire.  The  smiling  of  that  Irish  boy  is  the  triumphant  "inswer 
to  the  Roman  Vandalism.  "  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he  to  the  fanatic 
priest,  "  the  ten  chapters  of  St.  John,  which  I  have  memorised,  you 
can't  burn." 

Ail  hostility  of  an  infidel  science  and  rationalistic  theology  are  not 
able  to  diminish  in  tlie  least  degree  the  credibility  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Bible ;  they  must  rather  contribute  to  its  glorification.    A  vast 
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distribntion  of  the  Word  of  the  living  God  in  the  Catholic  arid  semi- 
infidel  coantries  is  the  great  aod  important  work  of  the  Evaugolical 
Mission. 

4.  The  heresies  of  an  imperiovs  prienthnml  and  the  fallacies  of  the  mjitfem/t 
of  worldly  wisdom  will  be  clearly  apprehended  through  the  Word  of  the 
Cross  preached  in  simple  oiid  faithful  spirit. — We  must  not  forget  that  all 
these  errors  have  their  origin  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head  of 
man ;  they  are  more  of  a  practical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature.  By 
a  polemical  argumentation  'we  may  persuade  a  man  of  the  falseness  of 
his  opinion  in  moral  and  religious  things,  but  he  may,  however,  con- 
tinue his  wrong  way  and  life,  because  his  heart  will  not  hear  and 
believe  the  truth.  But  the  truth  which  delivers  the  heart  is  that  of 
the  Word  from  the  Cross. 

The  cry  of  the  holy  and  just  Son  of  Man  in  His  great  agony,  *'Eli, 
Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  4G),  pierces  the  hearts  of  men 
more  powerfully  than  all  the  auath3mas  of  the  Pope  and  the 
threatenings  of  the  Vatican ;  they  touch  much  more  the  heart,  even 
of  a  rude  and  ungodly  man,  than  all  the  praises  of  virtue  in  a  cold 
sermon  of  morals.  Instead  of  the  canonical  works  of  penitence,  the 
true  repentance  of  a  torn  heart,  the  real  humiliation  before  God,  is  the 
effect  of  that  word. 

In  the  place  of  the  absolution  of  the  priest  or  of  the  self-pleasing 
egotism  we  have  to  put  the  word  from  the  cross,  "  It  is  finished,"  to 
pronounce  a  full  grace,  free  in  all  and  free  for  all.  Whilst  the  priestly 
or  Pharisaic  absolution  tranquillises  the  deceived  heart  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  triumphant  word  of  our  Mediator  fills  the  whole  heart  with 
the  enduring  peace  of  God ;  whilst  the  Catholic  or  pharisaic  absolution 
does  not  come  over  the  threshold  of  their  own  Church  and  house,  the 
Saviour's  word  of  remission  of  sin  goes  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
reaches  the  ear  of  e\<^.y  lost  child  who  is  longing  for  home.  The 
Catholic  and  the  moralist  must  be  reminded  that  Jesu's  gracious 
hands  opened  the  door  of  Paradise  to  one  of  the  malefactors  on 
the  cross  without  extreme  unction,  and  without  the  merit  of  good 
works. 

The  difference  between  a  canonical  piety  and  the  piety  of  a  pure 
heart,  between  an  exterior  holiness  and  an  inward  sanctity,  may  be 
demonstrated  by,  the  examples  of  Saul  and  of  the  rich  young  man. 
The  regeneration  and  sanctif  cation  of  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
must  be  preached  with  emphasis  and  clearness  to  this  people  as  the 
absolute  condition  for  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  All 
teaching  without  this  basis  is  not  able  to  help  a  single  soul  to  find 
eternal  life.  We  have  to  go  on  the  highways  with  this  precious 
Gospel  to  invite,  by  all  convenient  means,  the  poor  sinner  to  come  to 
the  feast,  and  to  tell  them  all  things  are  ready ;  we  have  to  preach 
God's  Word  whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

6.  In  the  midst  of  a  dead  Christendom  qf  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
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testant  Church,  the  evangelical  mtssfonaries  have  to  buiM  a  lin'ng  Church  of 
converted  touh  with  a  Biblical  organisation  ami  discipline.— 1\iq  success 
of  the  missionary  work  cannot  be  secured  and  advanced  without  this 
gathering  of  tho  earnest  souls  to  a  congregation.  Such  a  Church, 
founded  on  the  eternal  rock  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  best  legitimation  for 
every  missionary  work,  the  most  powerful  argument  for  its  Divine 
origin  and  holy  character.  Tho  objection  which  is  made  from  the 
Roman  or  Protestant  State  Church  against  the  organisation  of  Churches 
would  be  of  some  importance  if  the  spiritual  death  and  the  great  misery 
of  the  children  were  not  such  a  loud  and  sad  testimony  against  their 
mother.  As  long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  is  unconverted,  as  long 
as  the  drinking-halls,  the  dance-saloons,  and  the  theatres  have  more 
visitors  than  the  Lord's  house,  the  Methodist  Church  has  not  to  wait 
for  permission  of  men  to  work  at  such  places,  but  slie  has  the  Divine 
call  and  duty  to  save  souls,  as  many  as  possible.  Who  will  forbid  this 
holy  work,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  such  places  and  to  organise  a 
church  of  the  converted  i*  Who  will  hinder  us  from  doing  it  ?  Nobody 
except  the  saloon-keepers  and  the  devil. 

This  great  work  of  evangelical  missions  amongst  the  papal  and  semi- 
infidel  nations  has  been  blessed  by  the  Lord  in  such  a  high  degree  that 
the  results  of  the  last  few  years  are  a  pledge  and  a  good  omen  for  a  glorious 
future.  The  foreposts  of  the  victorious  army  stand  faithful  and  hopeful 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  old  Church  State,  and  thousands  stand  behind 
them  with  their  earnest  prayers.  The  walls  of  Jericho,  shaken  by  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  will  fall  by  the  faith  of  the  Lord's  people,  the 
standard  of  free  and  full  grace  will  be  erected  in  these  countries  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  in  tho  hearts  of  the  millions  Jesus  will  have  His 
sovereign  reign. 

That  the  missionary  work  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  is  not  in 
vain  we  see  to-day  clearly  by  the  crusade  made  against  it  by  German 
State  pastors.  (See  the  excellent  article  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of 
New  York,  dated  September  1.)  Besides  this,  hundreds  of  thousands 
on  the  Continent,  in  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia,  are 
under  the  blessed  influence  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  evangelical  movement  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  sane- 
tification,  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  of  the  temperance 
efforts,  owes  its  existence  in  a  gc  jd  degree  to  the  Methodistic  movement 
In  tliis  land. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  present  war-cry  of  our  opponents.  The 
crusade  will  have  a  victorious  end  for  us,  because  the  Methodists,  and 
not  the  Turks,  are  in  Jerusalem ;  the  right  is  on  our  sidr,  and  God  is 
with  US.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  prophecy  of  our  venerable 
Bishop  Simpson  will  be  realised  by  a  Protestant  (Ecumenical  Council 
in  Germany. 

This  missionary  work  which  is  required  in  papal  and  semi-infidel 
nations  will  be  done  by  the  abundant  grace  and  Almighty  help  of  our 
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Qod.   For  to  Him  is  the  kiugdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  over. 
Amen. 


Rkv.  H.  J.  PioooTT  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  delivered  the  invited 
addrens.  He  said :  First  of  all,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what  is 
specific  in  my  subject.  There  are  needs  common  to  all  nations  tonchcd 
by  missionary  enterprise  and  requirements  of  work  as  imiversal  as 
those  needs.  Of  these  I  shall  not  speak.  Then  the  few  remarks 
I  shall  make  will  be  the  result  of  observation  and  experience  in  my 
own  special  field  of  labour.  I  believe  that  what  is  true  of  Italy  will  bo 
found  trne  of  all  other  lands  that  can  be  characterised  as  "  papal  and 
semi-infidol;"  nay,  that  the  requirements  of  all  such  lands  are  pre- 
sented by  Italy  in  an  intense  and  vivid  form.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  Italy  that  will  fnmish  me  with  my  data.  I  shall  speak  th  1 1  do 
know,  and  testify  that  I  have  seen.  Now,  to  understand  what  is  special 
in  the  requirements  of  missionary  work  in  the  nations  referred  to,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  study  what  is  special  in  their  condition.  Here. the 
wording  of  the  theme  will  help  us.  It  distributes  their  populations  into 
two  classes — papal  and  infidel.  Roughly  speaking,  due  account  being 
taken  of  subdivisions,  this  is  correct.  Let  us  look  at  the  special 
aspects  of  .each  class,  and  then  respond  to  the  inquiry,  What  special 
modes  of  missionary  operations  are  needed  to  meet  the  case  ?  First, 
the  papal  population.  The  diversities  are  many  ;  from  some  there  is 
very  httle  to  hope.  There  are  Papists  with  whom  religion  is  a  mere 
political  cry,  the  Jacobites  of  modem  European  Catholicism.  There 
are  others  whose  religion  is  mere  matter  of  worldly  interest,  true 
descendants  of  the  Ephesian  silversmiths.  These  to-day  we  may  leave 
on  one  side.  But  there  is  also  a  large  multitude  of  devout  Papists, 
some,  the  more  thoughtful  few,  having  practically  eliminated  from  their 
creed  and  practice  the  grosser  elements  of  Popery — the  rest,  the  vast 
majority,  numerous  especially  among  the  peasantry  and  the  women, 
more  or  less  sincere  devotees  of  all  that  the  Church,  or  rather  the  priest, 
teaches  and  imposes.  With  regard  to  the  former  I  must  not  do  more 
to-day  than  state  their  existence.  Concerning  the  latter,  the  all- 
important  point  for  us  to  note  is  the  following :  They  honestlj^  and 
profoundly  believe  that  they  alone  are  Christians,  and  that  we  at  the 
best  are  heretics ;  probably  they  look  upon  us  as  atheists  and  repro- 
bates. They  hold  the  truth  which  we  would  rob  them  of.  They  belong 
to  the  Church ;  we  are  outside  its  pale.  All  that  is  best  in  them  leads 
them  to  dread  and  hate  us.  We  would  despoil  them  of  the  faith  in 
which  their  fathers  lived  and  died ;  we  would  turn  adrift  the  souls  and 
corrupt  the  morals  of  their  children.  At  best  they  look  down  upon  us 
with  pitying  superiority.  Contact  with  us  is  perilous  ;  to  listen  to  our 
teaching,  sin.  Yet  these  are  the  Catholics  from  whom,  by  reason  of 
their  sincerity  and  good  faith,  however  blind  and  ignorant,  we  have 
most  to  hope.    Let  us  turn  now  to  the  iMdel  section  of  the  population. 
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Hero,  too,  we  have  infidels  and  infidels.  There  are  tihore  whono 
infidelity  is  the  would-be  apology  of  a  seared  conscienco  and  corrupt 
life.  I'n  their  infidelity  there  is  nothing  special ;  it  is  to  bo  found 
all  the  world  over,  and  all  the  world  over  it  is  as  hopeless 
a  state  as  any  into  which  the  human  soul  can  fall.  Then  there 
is  the  infidelity  of  utter  indifference.  There  are  vast  masses  of 
population  in  papal  lands  with  whom  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
ChriHtianity  is  not  true.  They  were  bom  and  bred  in  an  atmospl  ere 
of  cynical  scepticism.  From  childhood  up,  religion  and  its  ministers 
have  been  the  objects  of  their  contempt  and  ridicule.  They  have 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  serious  thought  to  the  claims  of 
the  Christian  faith.  For  them  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
superstitions  and  impostures  they  see  around  them,  and  that  is  enough. 
These,  too,  are  very,  very  hard  to  deal  with,  for  the  god  of  this  world 
has  taken  full  possesHion  of  their  hearts,  empty  and  clean  swept  of  every 
vestige  of  belief,  to  blind  their  eyes,  and  lead  them  captive  at  his  will. 
But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  infidels,  whose  aspect  towards  Christian 
enterprise  is  far  more  hopeful.  They,  too,  have  revolted  from  the  reli- 
gious materialism  and  hypocrisies  they  have  seen  around  them.  They,  too. 
have  confounded  Popery  with  Christianity,  and  in  their  . vulsion  from 
the  one  have  rejected  also  the  other.  But  they  are  not  contented  in 
their  unbelief.  They  have,  perhaps,  been  sincerely  devout  at  one  time 
of  their  lives ;  have  put  out  tendrils  of  religious  aspiration,  which 
have  been  blighted  by  the  untoward  atmosphere  around  them.  But 
the  sap  has  not  been  utterly  dried  up.  They  still  feel  blind  Lmi)ul8e8 
of  desire  and  longing  after  God,  and  would  gladly  welcome  a  voice 
which  should  verify  itself  to  their  consciences  as  from  Him.  And  they 
have — many  of  them — to  some  extent,  kept  their  hold  on  morals. 
They  have  not  been  wholly  unfaithful  to  that  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man,  and  have  helped  to  preserve  society  from  utter  disin- 
tegration and  corruption. 

Now  the  two  classes  I  have  briefly  sketched— the  devout  Papists,  tho 
infidels  who  are  such  by  honest  revolt  from  Popery — are  those  from  whom 
Christian  enterprise  has  most  to  hope.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  from 
the  one  or  the  other  that  almost  all  our  converts,  certainly  onr  best  con- 
verts, have  already  been  drawn.  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  contracts  itself 
to  this,  How  shall  we  labour  so  as  to  make  tlie  widest  and  deepest 
impression  on  these  classes  ?  Of  the  many  thoughts  which  such  an 
inquiry  suggests,  I  will  toucli  upon  only  two.  First.  It  is  roost  essential 
that  in  all  our  teaching  and  preaching  the  positive  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity be  kept  to  the  fore.  Our  native  evangelists  are  under  great 
temptation  to  deal  too  much  with  mere  polemics.  Converts  most  of  them 
from  Romanism,  not  a  few  of  them  from  its  priesthood,  they  have  tasted 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall  as  we  have  not.  Besides,  there  is  almost 
everywhere  to  be  found  a  party  of  unbelieving  Liberals  who  will 
applaud  to  the  echo  any  amount  of  abuse  of  superstition  and  priest- 
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craft.  HcDce  thr  clangor  of  falling  into  a  habit  of  controversy.  Thoro 
can  be  no  more  fatal  niiutake.  The  classeH  of  whom  I  have  8];>oken— 
honest  Cathoiiojs,  honest  sceptics— and  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly 
upon  the  fact  that  with  them  lie  oar  best  hopes — will  never  bo  won  by 
polemics.  I  have  heard  dikwourses  which,  had  I  boon  a  sincoro  PapiHt, 
would  havo  riveted  the  chains  of  my  prejudices  for  ever,  and  which, 
had  I  been  an  inquiring  sceptic,  would  have  lod  me  to  say,  Truth 
cannot  be,  because  charity  is  not  here.  Rather  should  we  try  to  8how 
the  Catholic  how  much  we  hold  in  common  with  him,  and  the  sceptic 
how  we  have  to  offer  him  just  the  truth  which  will  satisfy  his  secrot 
cravings ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  the  first  place  in  all  our 
teaching  to  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  ancient  metliocl 
can  never  be  superseded,  "  By  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  Qod."  Nor  sliouUl 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  errors  of  Romanism  are  almost  all  false  or 
exaggerated  responses  to  profound  cravings  of  the  human  soul,  wIioho 
true  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  a  pure  Christianity.  Those  aspects 
of  our  faith,  therefore,  which  are  Ood's  reply  to  these  needs,  should  be 
well  studied  and  clearly  taught,  and  such  teaching  will  be  the  most 
effective  of  all  controversy,  leaving  no  vacuum,  but  supplanting  the 
false  by  the  entering  in  of  the  true.  And  the  more  our  preaching  can 
come  with  the  tenderness  and  fervour  of  a  personal  testimony  tho 
better.  Nothing  tells  with  sincere  souls,  whether  sincere  in  supersti- 
tion or  in  unbelief,  like  the  self-evidencing  dogmatism  that  speaks  from 
the  fulness  of  a  personal  experience.     But  on  this  I  cannot  dwell. 

The  next  thing  all-essential  is  the  consistent  Christian  living  of 
our  converts.  There  is  a  special  danger  here  to  which  I  can  only 
allude.  The  men  and  women  who  seek  admission  to  our  churclics 
— I  speak  now  of  Italy — seem  to  me  to  comprise  the  best  of  the 
population  and  the  worst.  They  have  generally  to  brave  obloquy  and 
contempt,  to  accept  the  stigma  of  renegades,  and,  worse  than  that,  the 
current  suspicion  of  having  sold  their  consciences  for  money  ;  and  they 
who  can  do  this  without  flinching  are  either  spiritual  heroes,  sustained 
by  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  or  uiserable  reprobates 
who  really  think  to  barter  their  souls  for  bread,  and  care  nothing  for 
the  stigma  of  society,  because  they  have  sunk  below  it.  Henco  the 
need  of  peculiar  care  and  rigour  in  guarding  the  entrance  to  onr 
churches,  whether  to  membership,  or,  and  this  above  all  things,  to 
office.  Better  let  our  statistics  remain  for  years  low,  and  even 
fluctuating,  than  yield  to  the  temptation  of  making  a  show  of  numbers 
at  the  cost  of  purity.  And  let  this  be  taker  -wcLl  to  heart  by 
constituencies  at  home.  Let  them  not  be  impatient  of  numerical 
results.  The  harm  I  have  seen  done — in  moods  of  discouragement,  I 
should  say,  the  irreparable  harm — by  over-eagerness  to  tabulate  &n 
increased  membership,  both  on  the  part  of  individual  evangelists  and 
of  evangelical  communities,  under  the  pressure  of  presumed  exigencies 
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from  "  snpporhcrs  *'  at  homo,  no  tongue  could  tell.  We  cannot  com- 
mand reHulta ;  permit  no  to  take  nuch  as  Ood  gives  us,  and  none  other. 
For  in  the  lands  of  which  we  now  speak,  the  mischief  wrought  hy 
apostasy  and  unworthy  living  on  the  part  of  those  who  hav<t  made  pro* 
fession  of  evangelical  faith,  can  be  estimated  by  no  measures  supplied 
by  the  experience  of  Protestant  nations.  And  the  mischief  is  most 
fatal  among  the  very  classes  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  the  most  hope- 
ful. On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  injury  done  by  unholy  living  is 
peculiarly  wide  and  deep,  so  the  witness  of  a  pure  Christian  life  in 
peculiarly  rich  with  power  and  blessing.  For  myself,  the  experience 
of  twenty  years  has  only  wrought  in  me,  ever  more  and  more  deeply, 
the  conviction  that  the  great  hope  of  a  pure  Christianity  in  Italy  lies 
in  the  practical  testimony  of  the  lives  of  our  converts.  The  prejudice 
of  the  honest  Papist  melts  away  under  such  an  influence;. he  is  con- 
vinced, not  by  argument,  but  by  fact.  "  Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,"  are  the  self>evidoncing 
fruit  from  a  root  Divine ;  and  against  these  there  is  no  law— neither  of 
conscience,  nor  of  priests.  And  the  honest  sceptic  equally  feels  the 
power  uf  such  a  witness.  What  drove  him  into  infidelity  ?  The  revolt 
of  his  reason  and  conscience  against  the  Divine  origin  of  a  religion 
divorced  from  morals  and  shrivelled  into  a  dead  husk  of  superstition  ? 
What  more  likely  to  reclaim  him  than  a  life  in  which  devotion  and 
holiness  are  wedded  in  indissoluble  bonds  ? 

One  other  thought,  lying  somewhat  apart  from  all  that  I  have 
liitherto  said.  As  it  is,  if  I  can  just  say  enough  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible, I  must  be  content.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  lands 
vfe  now  treat  of  are  the  homes  of  European  nationalities,  and  that  hence 
they  possess  a  unity  of  national  sentiment,  and  are  governed  greatly 
by  what  we  are  agreed  to  call  Public  Opinion.  This  differentiates 
them  from  all  other  fields  of  missionary  labour.  Tonga,  Fiji,  Kafi&rland, 
have  no  history.  India  has  no  national  unity.  China  has  no  many- 
voiced,  universally-diffused  public  journalism.  This  special  character 
of  papal  lands  is  suggestive  of  many  thoughts  bearing  upon  our  subject. 
1  can  only  touch  upon  one.  Such  nations,  in  all  great  matters  of  civil 
and  religious  interest,  generally  speaking,  "move  together,  if  they 
move  at  all."  They  do  not  disintegrate;  the  cohesive  force  is  too 
powerful.  The  new  ideas  gradually  permeate  public  opinion,  and  then 
either  the  whole  nation  turns  about,  or  there  comes  a  mighty  landslip, 
80  to  speak — a  large  portion  of  the  population  detaching  itself  at  once 
and  settling  down  in  a  new  position  as  a  coherent  mass.  I  believe  that 
the  history  of  all  modern  civilised  nations,  esx^ecially  since  the  Kefor- 
mation  and  in  relation  to  the  contest  between  Popery  and  Protestantism, 
would  bear  out  what  I  have  said.  Conclusions  you  must  work  out  for 
yourselves.  My  practical  one  is  this.  Let  us  seek  by  every  means  in 
oar  power  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  nations  referred  to.  Let 
not  constituencies  at  home  grudge  the  sinews  of  war  needed  for  this 
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pnrpofo.  JiiHt  lioro  lies  ouo  of  the  Rreat  (liflicnUieH.  MisHionnry 
HouiutioH  arc  cliHpoHod  to  exact  that  thtiir  libcruliticH  be  correHpondud 
to  by  proporttoiiato  reuultn  in  numbctH  and  in  Helf-nnpport  on  tbo  other 
side.  But  the  Bubtlo  inflaencen  that  porraeato  tlio  public  opinion  of  a 
nation,  however  ooatly  to  Bet  in  oi)oration  and  Huntain,  cannot  bo  tabn- 
latcd,  nor  can  they  make  pecuniary  returns.  How  this  difficulty  in  to 
be  met  I  do  not  know ;  that  it  ouf^ht  to  be  I  am  profoundly  convinced ; 
whether  any  great  deliverance  can  be  wrotif^ht  out  in  papal  and  seiui- 
inlldel  niitiona,  until  it  is,  I  am  more  than  doubtful. 

Rkv,  J.  n.  Johnson  (Methodist  Ejiiscopfil  Church) :  T  linve  born  vory 
j^liid  to  Iicar  reports  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  and  from  flic  sonili, 
and  I  am  now  prepared  to  f^ive  a  fiw  words  froin  the  nortli — Norway — 
representini;  the  most  northern  winsf  of  the  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Chiircli. 
The  work  of  tlio  Metiiodist  Church  there  has  been  one  of  fireat  toll  and 
care.  For  twenty-five  years  she  has  lal)o)ired  there,  but  her  labour  lias  not 
been  in  vain.  Uur  missionary  work  has  touched  the  nation  in  every  possilili; 
way.  By  our  simple  preacliinf!;  of  the  Gospel  of  the  I^ord  .Tisiis  Clnist,  wo 
have  not  only  seen  sinners  converted  by  the  hundreds  and  bjy  tlie  tlioii- 
Hunds,  but  the  national  Church  has  been  touched  and  moulcled  both  as 
to  her  manner  of  work  and  her  preaching.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  nioro 
evangelical  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-live  years  ajyo.  She  has  lay  preacliers 
to-day  like  wo  have,  which  she  did  not  have  twenty-five  years  afjjo.  ^Ve 
befi;an  with  our  missionary  work  there,  and  our  Sunday-school  work  was 
the  first  oriyaniscd  in  old  Christian  Norway,  but  now  there  are  Sunday- 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  land.     They  have  followed  us. 

A  Dei.kgatk  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.    Is  Norway  papal  or  semi- infidel  ? 

Kev.  J.  H.  Johnson  :  Wliere  there  is  a  Pope  in  the  heart  there  is  popisni ; 
where  there  is  unbelief  in  the  heart  there  is  infidelity. 

The  Pkesident  :  Be  kind  enough  to  confine  your  remarks  to  the  subject 
of  missionary  work  in  pajial  and  semi-iniidel  nations. 

Rkv.  J.  H.  Johnson  :  We  have  them  not  so  thickly  strewn  in  Norway 
as  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  but  we  have  a  goodly  number.  We  havf 
Catiiolic  churches  there ;  we  have  also  infitbds  there  ;  but,  thank  God,  wo 
have  seen  some  of  them  converted  to  the  Lord  ;  so  I  think  this  is  to  the 
point.  As  our  work  has  touched  the  nation  in  every  possible  way,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  touched  the  papal  part  pretty  well,  and  it  lias 
touched  the  infidel  part  pretty  well ;  but  we  do  that  by  preaching  tiiu 
Gospel — by  preaching  to  our  people  indoors  and  outdoors.  Though  wu 
were  not  born  out  of  doors,  we  were  born  indoors,  and  taken  care  of  so 
well  that  they  could  trust  us  out  of  doors.  We  have  one  of  the  greatest 
infidels  of  the  day  travelling  up  and  down  our  country.  We  have  our 
Ingersol  in  America,  and  we  have  our  Bjosensen  in  Norway  ;  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  labours  of  the  Church  have  been  manifested  to  these 
men  ;  and  even  infidels  have  said  that  if  there  is  any  Christianity  it  is  in 
these  simple  Methodist  missionaries. 

Rev.  W.  GmsoN  (Wesleyan  Methodist  Church)  :  I  quite  agree  with 
wiiat  my  brother  Piggott  has  said  as  to  the  need  in  papal  and  semi-infidel 
nations  of  proclaiming  the  simple  evangel,  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  I  do  not  believe  in  preaching  polemics.  My  practice  has  been 
to  try  and  set  out  the  positive  truth,  and  never  to  atbick  Romanism  in  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  because  if  one  attacks  Romanism  one  is 
sure  to  set  some  part  of  the  audience  in  opposition.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  great  thing  we  have  to  do  is  just  to  announce  the  simple  Gospei  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     France  was  considered  to  be  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
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Cliiircli  of  Romp  ;  it  wns  the  strciigtli  of  the  Piipacy.  llio  rosult  is  that 
if  has  Ixcoirif  Hctiii-itilititI,  or  rather  more  tiian  semi-infidel,  because  if  ever 
there  was  an  infidel  nation  in  the  world  that  nation  ia  France.  What  is 
wanted  hy  that  nation  iH  tho  simple  ]>roclatnation  of  the  Gonpel  of  the 
Lord  Jems  Christ.  That  want  ia  hiiinfj;-  felt  now  throughout  tho  country, 
and  wherever  rooniR  are  opened  for  the  preachinff  of  tho  Uimpel  in  any  part 
of  France,  thoHo  rooms  are  sure  to  be  filled.  What  Methodism  can  afford 
is  what  is  ne<'ded  by  papal  and  semi-inlidel  nations.  Methodism  is  exactly 
(iilitpted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  is  also  exactly  adapted,  as  I  think, 
to  the  peniuH  of  tlie  jHoplo.  I  can  certify  that  this  is  the  case  in  reference 
to  Fraiiue,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  may  be  said  in  reference  to 
Tranee  may  bo  8ai<l  in  reference  to  other  nations  on  tho  continent  of 
Europo.  hvcry  aid  therefore  posfiible  should  be  afforded  to  the  missions 
oti  tho  continctnt  of  Kurope.  It  may  be  asked,  "  But  are  not  tho  souls  in 
heathen  lands  as  precious  as  the  souls  of  tho  people  who  live  on  tlie 
continent  of  Europe  ?  "  Ceriainly  ;  but  in  point  of  influence  for  tlio  work 
of  the  evan/^elisation  of  the  world  the  conversion  of  a  Frenehniau,  the 
conversion  of  an  Italian,  or  the  conversion  of  a  (Jerman,  is  worth  much 
more  than  tho  conversion  of  a  man  in  a  purely  heathen  country.  Some 
time  a;j;o,  when  Mr.  Arthur  was  in  I'aris,  he  told  us  that  tlie  conversion  of 
one  ma*  "..  Paris  was  worth  the  conversion  of  two  men  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Convert  France,  convert  Italy,  convert  (ierinany,  and  you 
will  soon  convert  the  world.  I  think  I  am  not  goin;;;  too  far  when  I  say 
that  France  is  the  most  powerfully  influential  country,  so  far  as  moral 
influence  is  concerned,  in  ICurope,  and  therefore  I  plead  specially,  as  my 
lirother  Piggott  has  done  with  regard  to  Italy,  for  the  pushing  forward  liy 
your  symi)uthy  and  by  your  help  of  our  Methodist  missions  in  France. 

Mu.  G.  CuAMliEiis  (Irish  Methodist  Church)  :  I  am  very  glad  that  this 
Bubjeet  is  on  tlie  programme  to-day.  It  has  warmed  and  blessed  my  heart, 
—the  conversion  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have  seen  a  little  of  tli  s 
wonderful  work  of  God  now  going  on  in  France  and  Italy  ;  I  have  seen  a 
little  of  Mr,  Plggott's  work,  and  more  of  the  work  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Gibson.  It  is,  indeed,  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes, 
especially  t6  any  one  like  myself,  going  from  Ireland,  where  the  lioman 
Catholic  population  is  almost  completely  shut  up  from  any  efforts  that  we 
can  make  for  their  evangelisation,  to  one  of  the  boulevards  in  Paris  on  a 
Sunday  evening  ;  and  I  have  there  seen  a  largo  assembly  of  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  mfidel,  listening 
with  evident  attention  and  earnestness  to  the  faithful  preaching  of  one  of 
our  own  ministers.  It  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  joyous  sights  that  I  have 
ever  beheld  upon  this  earth.  So  have  I  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  where 
the  poor  artisan  class  were  gathered  together,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  sad 
and  gloomy  faces  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  lighted  up  with  a  new 
joy  as  our  minister  proceeded  to  declare  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  witnessed  what  I  never  did  before — the  entire  congregation  so  capti- 
vated by  the  good  tiding's  of  great  joy  that  they  simultaneously  clapped 
their  hands  at  the  end  of  the  address,  with  evident  delight  that  they  iiad 
heard  those  things  which  alone  can  give  peace  to  the  troubled  heart.  The 
joyous  singing  of  Gospel  hymns  has  evidently  been  quite  a  popular  insti- 
tution in  tho  meetings  of  Mr.  Gibson  and "  others  ;  and  now  without 
hindrances  from  the  Government,  with  a  friendly  police,  with  a  people 
ready  and  willing  to  hear,  we  may  truly  say  a  new  day  for  the  visitation 
of  France  has  come,  and  we  have  no  need  to  say,  "There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometli  harvest ;"  the  whole  field  is  white  already  to 
harvest,  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  now  but  the  Gospel  reaper  to  go 
forth  with  the  sickle  and  gather  a  glorious  harvest  into  the  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ    But  I  rise  with  a  purpose  and  a  hope  ;  I  am  earnestly 
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wishful  that  we  may  have  a  revolution  in  the  theology  of  money.  I 
believe  that  we  have  the  most  excellent  doctrine  on  the  question  of 
giving,  but  that  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and  are  very  far  from,  the 
sublimity  of  a  true  practice  upon  the  question.  I  therefore  rise  speciullv 
to  appeal  through  this  Conference  to  our  rich  men  to  become  richer  still 
by  special  gifts  to  sustain  this  remarkable  work.  The  money  so  given  will 
be  transmitted  into  channels  of  unutterable  blessings  to  the  givers,  and 
also  to  those  who  should  be  the  objects  of  this  evangelistic  sacrifice.  We 
speak  of  our  giving  as  if  we  did  great  things,  because  some  of  us  have 
reached  the  minimum  of  Jewish  liberality,  namely,  a  tenth  of  our  income. 
Why,  a  pious  and  faithful  Jew  gave  not  merely  one-tenth  of  his  income 
to  the  Levite,  but  also  one-tenth  to  the  sustaining  of  feasts,  of  sacrifices, 
and  of  special  and  extraordinary  gifts,  as  at  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
tlie  erection  of  the  temple,  until  the  trumpet  had  to  be  soimded  out 
tliroughout  the  land  to  stay  the  people,  because  they  had  already  brought 
enough  for  the  services  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Oh,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  shall  reach  a  similar  spirit  of  liberality,  those  works  now  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  his  fellow-labourers  and  others  in  France,  and  by 
Mr.  Piggott  in  Italy,  will  be  amply  and  sufficiently  sustained  by  Christian 
self-sacrifice,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  sing — 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small : 
Love  so  amazing,  so  Divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

We  should  go  beyond  the  mere  singing,  and  we  should  get  into  the  real 
})ractice  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master, — 
free-will  offerings  from  Christian  men  and  Christian  women,  who  are 
ready,  we  trust,  to  make  these  sacrifices  rather  than  this  work  shouhi  lack. 
Zion  lunguisheth  for  many  causes — I  wish  to  say  in  the  fullest  utterance  I 
can  put  into  words — languisheth  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Ireland,  in  Cliinii, 
in  India,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  want  of  money.  "  Bring  ye  all 
the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,"  is  the  language  of  our  blessed  great 
Teacher. 

Rev.  M.  Lelievue,  of  Paris  (who  spoke  in  French,  and  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur),  said  :  In  France,  as  in  Italy,  we  have 
to-day  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Freethinkers. 
Then  arises  for  us  another  difficulty.  The  Freethinkers  are  very  glad  to 
represent  us  as  the  allies  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
on  the  other  side,  represent  us  as  the  allies  of  the  Freethinkers.  We  have 
on  the  one  hand  to  deny  all  solidarity,  all  fraternity  with  Roninn 
Catholicism  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  A'e  have  energetically  to  repel  all  tlie 
advances  of  the  Freethinkers.  Our  work  is  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience,  and  to  awaken  it  in  the  breasts  of  men.  We  have  to  take  our 
stand  upon  the  grouud  of  the  imperishable  needs  of  the  human  conscience, 
and  we  have  often  experienced  this,  and  we  are  experiencing  it  every 
day,  that  one  never  does  endeavour  in  vain  to  bVing  the  human  conscience 
into  contact  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  not  by  any  means  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  would  interdict  us  from  all  polemical  discussion  ; 
on  the  contrary  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  elevated  style  of  controversy 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  progress  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
But,  above  all  things,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  our 
preaching  ought  to  be  essentially  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  one 
instrument  whereby  to  make  the  Gospel  spread  among  the  disciples  of  the 
Pope,  equally  as  among  the  disciples  of  Voltaire,  is  to  make  our  appeal 
continually  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  power  alone  the  work  of  God  will 
n)ake  progress  in  the  hearts  of  those  people.     And,  as  a  last  word,  whiit- 
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ever  yon  do,  do  not  despair  of  tlioBe  countries  that  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
Voltairean,  for  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  at  this  moment  there  ia 

Ereparing  a  e:rand  harvest  of  spiritual  results  in  the  countries  that  hitherto 
ave  been  subject  to  the  Pope. 

Eev.  C.  C.  M'Kechnie  (Primitive  Methodist)  read  an  eassy  on 

The  Resources  of  Mellwdism  for  the  IFork  of  the  WorldHs  Conversion,  and 
the  Duty  of  Developing  and  Employing  those  liesources. 

Methodism  claims  no  monopoly  of  resource  for  the  world's  con- 
version. As  all  other  Churches  share  in  the  work  to  be  done,  they 
also  share  in  the  means  for  doing  it.  There  is,  therefore,  not  so  much 
speciality  in  the  subject  assigned  to  me  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Of  the  resources  possessed  by  Methodism  for  the  world's  conversion, 
its  own  spiritual  life  may  be  mentioned  as  first  in  Importance.  All  its 
other  resources  are  subordinate  to  this,  and  derive  from  it  their  chief 
value  and  efficacy.  Spiritual  work  can  only  be  done  by  the  power  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  working  through  the  agency  of  spiritual  men.  The 
grandest  converting  achievements  of  the  early  Church  were  wrought 
in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  human  resource.  Without  wealth,  or 
culture,  or  patronage,  and  in  face  of  the  most  formidable  opposition, 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee  shook  the  nations,  turned  the  world  upside 
down,  and  inaugurated  a  new  and  better  era  upon  earth.  The  secret 
of  their  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  spiritual  life  by  which  they 
had  become  inspired— a  life  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  kindled  by 
personal  contact  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  developed  and 
intensified  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Methodism,  when  poor  and  persecuted,  wielded  a  converting  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  traceable,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  Church,  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  its  spiritual  life.  Since 
then  Methodism  has  improved  in  many  respects  ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  its  spiritual  life  is  as  vigorous,  as  fervent,  as  unworldly, 
as  self-sacrificing — whether,  in  short,  it  possesses  as  largely  the 
qualities  that  conquer  and  subdue,  as  in  its  early  days.  There  is, 
perhaps,  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  very  successes  of  Methodism, 
and  the  position  of  respectability  it  has  won  in  the  world,  have  pro- 
duced more  or  less  deterioration  in  its  spirituality.  The  Methodists 
are  still  indeed  a  pious,  God-fearing  people,  living  in  fellowship  with 
Him,  and  making  His  hiw  their  rule  of  conduct ;  but,  with  regard  to 
what  I  call  the  conquering  qualities  of  spiritual  life — vigorous  faith, 
fervency  of  spirit,  unworldliness,  self-sacrifice,  the  qualities  impera- 
tively required  for  the  world's  conversion — it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Methodists  of  the  present  day,  taking  them  in  general,  would  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  early  Methodists.  However  this  may 
be,  we  must  regard  the  spiritual  life  of  Methodism  as  the  most  im 
portant  of  its  resources  for  the  world's  conversion,  and  give  to  its 
nurture  and  development  corresponding  attention. 
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Next  in  importance  to  its  spiritual  life  we  mention  its  distingaishing 
doctrineH,  namely,  the  unrestricted  love  of  God  to  our  fallen  race, 
general  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus,  jnstification  by  faith,  the  -witness 
of  the  Spirit,  entire  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  There  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  Methodism  are  of  a  pre-eminently  soul-saving  nature, 
embodying  the  very  pitb  and  marrow  of  that  precious  Gospel  which  is 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  and  apart  from  which  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  world's  conversion.  Their  soul-saving  virtue  has  been  demon- 
strated in  millions  of  instances,  and  they  will  for  ever  retain  their 
regenerating  and  renewing  eflScacy. 

The  propagandist  temper  of  Methodism  may  be  noted  as  another 
resource  of  inestimable  value.  As  soon  as  a  man  enters  the  ranks  of 
Methodism  he  is  incited,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  seek  the  salvation  of 
his  fellow-men.  The  preacher  he  hears,  the  companions  he  consorts 
with,  the  books  he  reads,  urge  him  with  unceasing  iteration  to 
impart  freely  to  others  of  the  grace  he  has  freely  received,  and  to  let 
his  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they,  seeing  his  good  works,  may 
glorify  his  Father  in  heaven.  As  this  duty  is  impressed  upon  every 
nomber  of  the  Methodist  churches  from  the  very  threshold  of  his 
membership,  and  is  enforced  by  the  most  weighty  and  constraining 
motives,  it  'would  only  be  a  natural  result  were  every  unit  of  the 
millions  forming  the  great  Methodist  brotherliood  to  become,  according 
to  his  ability  and  opportunity,  a  propagandist,  a  missionary,  an  apostle. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  propagandist  temper  prevails  widely  in  Metho- 
dism— more  widely,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  Protestant  Church — 
and  to  it  are  due  the  various  forms  of  mission-work  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  are  at  once  a  distinguishing  feature  and  glory  to  the 
Methodist  communities. 

The  provision  for  evangelistic  enterprise  in  the  organisation  of 
Methodism  may  be  regarded  as  affording  special  resources  for  the  world's 
conversion.  For  many  years  Wesley  had  no  thought  of  the  system  he 
had  founded  being  anything  other  than  an  evangelistic  auxiliary  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  when  he  at  length  broke  loose  from  ecclesi- 
astical restraint,  and  proclaimed  the  world  to  be  his  parish,  he  not  only 
indicated  the  career  of  world-wide  evangelism,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  own  life,  he  also  indicated  his  intention  that  the  career  of  his 
"  helpers "  and  successors  should  be,  as  far  as  he  could  make  it, 
similar  to  bis  own.  Methodism  is  now  something  more  than  a  system 
of  evangelism.  It  has  assumed  the  form  and  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  a  Church.  Nevertheless,  its  structure  is  still  of  an  evange- 
listic order,  and  it  continues  to  be  animated  with  the  evangelistic  spirit. 
This  is  seen  in  its  utilising  all  sorts  of  available  talent  for  evangelistic 
purposes,  in  the  vast  array  of  its  lay  preachers,  in  the  itinerant 
labours  of  most  of  its  regular  ministers,  and  in  the  thousands  of 
its  sons  and  daughters  devoted  to  missionary  work.  Remembering 
all  this,   and  remembering  further  that  the   Methodist  organisatiou 
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provides  for  the  united  and  consentaneons  action  of  its  federated 
churches  on  occasion  of  any  special  opening  for  evangelistic  enter- 
prise, we  see  how  admirably  Methodism  is  adaj^ted  by  its  organi- 
sation to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  may 
'be  here  added  that  the  elastic  and  adaptative  power  of  tlie  Methodist 
polity,  admitting  of  modification  in  matters  of  detail  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  society  in  different  periods  and  countries,  is  another 
valuable  resource.  While  Methodism  is  essentially  the  same  now  as 
in  Wesley's  day,  its  polity  has  all  along  been  undergoing  changes  neces- 
sitated by  the  changing  conditions  of  society.  In  like  manner  we  may 
gay  that  while  Methodism  as  it  exists  at  present  in  England,  in  America, 
in  Australasia,  in  India,  in  Polynesia,  in  Africa,  is  in  all  essential 
respects  one  and  the  same,  yet  in  each  of  these  coimtries  its  polity  has 
distinctive,  and  in  some,  strongly  marked  peculiarities.  And  so,  while 
the  several  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  are  one  in  doctrine,  in 
spirit,  in  tone  and  temper,  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  in  modes  of 
operation,  their  respective  church  constit utions  vary  from  each  other 
more  or  less.  All  this  shows  the  elastic  and  adaptative  power  of  the 
Methodist  politj',  and  affords  promise  of  Methodism  taking  a  still  more 
prominent  part  in  the  world's  conversion  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
The  wealth  of  Methodism  may  also  be  mentioned  as  another  resource 
worthy  of  note.  We  have  no  means  of  accurately  gauging  this  wealth, 
but  V  en  we  consider  the  amount  of  money  spent  yearly  on  the 
ministry,  on  Sunday  and  week-day  schools,  on  missions,  and  on  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  chapels,  edncational  institutions,  and  other 
church  buildings,  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  wealth  of 
Methodism  must  be  very  considerable  indeed.  And  this  impression  is 
confirmed  and  strengthened  when  we  take  account  of  the  large  sums 
contributed  again  and  again  in  response  to  special  appeals.  All  this  is 
evidence  of  considerable  wealth ;  it  is  also  evidence  of  considersible 
hberality.  And  yet  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  although  in 
point  of  liberality  the  Methodist  people  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  other  Church,  what  is  given  by  them  is  little  compared  with 
what  might  and  should  be  given.  Who,  among  the  wealthy  in  Metho- 
dism, it  may  be  asked,  hurt  or  distress  themselves  in  any  way  by  their 
gifts  to  God's  cause  f  Even  when  the  gifts  are  of  princely  munificence 
there  is  little  or  no  personal  sacrifice  made.  As  a  rule,  it  is  those  who 
give  the  small  sums,  the  odd  pounds  and  shillings,  or  it  may  even  be 
the  odd  pence,  who  have  to  pinch  and  deny  themselves.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  Methodists  do  in  the  way  of  giving,  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  grow  more  wealthy  year  by  year ;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  were  a  rich  Pentecostal  baptism  to  come  upon  them,  thawing 
tlieir  worldliness  and  enlarging  their  sympathies,  there  would  be  such 
an  outflow  of  liberality  as  would  far  exceed  all  their  past  doings. 

I  would  finally  mention   the  political  influence  of  Methodism  as 
another  resource  not  to  be  overlooked.      The  political  influence  of 
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.VIethodism  is,  I  presume,  greater  in  America  than  in  England;  but 
even  here  it  is  considerable,  and  it  is  a  growing  quantity.  The  earnest 
and  united  action  of  English  Methodists  on  any  question  of  practical 
politics  would  go  far  to  settle  the  question.  This  sort  of  action,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  initiated  and  conducted  with  much  wisdom  and* 
prudence.  On  those  political  qne^tions  about  which  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men  may  and  do  differ  in  opinion,  Methodists  should  be  free  to  act  or 
refrain  from  action  according  to  their  individual  convictions,  no  eccle- 
siastical pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  one  way  or  another. 
There  are,  however,  some  political  questions  regarding  which  there 
cannot  well  be  difference  of  opinion  among  Methodists,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  ;  the  suppression,  or  at  least  the  restriction,  of  the  drink  traffic ; 
the  abolition  of  unjust  and  oppressive  monopolies— upon  these  and 
other  questions  broadly  affecting  the  rights  and  liberties  and  moruk  of 
mankind,  it  seems  the  solemn  and  imj^erative  duty  of  Methodism  to 
bring  all  its  corporate  influence  to  bear  upon  civil  governments, 
remembering  that  in  political  action  of  this  kind  it  is  performing  a 
highly  Christian  work,  and  contributing,  it  may  be  indirectly,  but 
not  the  less  effectually,  to  the  world's  conversion. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Methodism  to  develop  and  apply  its  resources 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  I  have  assumed  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
remarks.  The  possession  of  the  resources  clearly  implies  and  imposes 
the  duty.  Why  have  they  been  given  if  not  to  be  developed  and 
applied  ?  The  morpl  principle  involved  is  of  such  an  elementary 
nature  as  to  requirr  no  argument,  none,  at  least,  as  far  as  Methodists 
are  concerned.  But  while  the  duty  is  generally  and  readily  acknow- 
ledged, its  vast  and  solemn  import,  and  the  tremendous  issues 
connected  with  its  discharge  or  neglect,  are  only  imperfectly  realised ; 
the  burden  of  souls — to  use  a  fine  old  Methodist  phrase— is  by  no 
means  felt  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  grand  and  awful  import  of  the 
duty  binding  us  to  seek  the  salvation  of  men  ought  to  be  more  deeply 
meditated  and  taken  to  heart.  Until  this  duty  rule  the  conscience  so 
absolutely  that  ail  considerations  of  interest  and  ease,  and  all  tempo- 
risings  of  conscience  and  expediency  shall  be  imt  aside,  things  will,  t 
is  to  be  feared,  remain  in  the  comparatively  unsatisfactory  condition  iu 
which  we  now  find  them.  The  conscience  of  Methodism  requires  to  be 
educated  until  every  missionary  shall  become  so  aflame  with  zeal  as 
to  reckon  even  his  own  life  of  no  account,  if  by  its  sacrifice  some  of 
the  perishing  heathen  may  be  converted ;  until  every  minister  preach 
with  an  all-consuming  desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ  the  Lord ;  until 
every  Sunday-school  teacher  shall  yearn  for  the  salvation  of  his 
scholars  with  more  than  a  mother's  tenderness  and  solicitude ;  until 
every  membor  shall,  with  spontaneous  eagerness,  consecrate  his  all 
on  the  altar  of  God's  service.  In  one  word,  the  conscience  of 
Methodism  requires   to  be  educated  until    every  man  and  wouiau 
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bcariog  the  Methodifit  name  shall  regard  the  work  of  the  world's 
conversion  as  the  supreme  duty  and  blessedness  of  existence,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  no  amount  of  service  or  sacrifice  shall  be 
considered  too  great. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Miller,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  gave  the 
invited  address.  He  said  :  A  wise  proverb  snys,  "  He  teaches  well  who 
distinguishes  well."  The  importance  of  this  truth,  in  the  matter  now  under 
consideration,  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.  To  discriminate  wisely 
between  the  material  resources  of  an  ecclesiasticism,  which  are  accidental 
and  mutable,  and  the  resources  found  in  "  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  are  primary  and  fundamental,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  vast  cemetery  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  crowded  with 
tombs  of  Church  organisations  which  God  once  honoured  by  His  presence, 
but  are  now  "twice  dead"  because  they  forgot  the  Spirit  of  God,  "the 
fountain  of  living  waters,"  in  their  zeal  for  "  the  broken  cisterns  "  of  material 
resources.  The  recognition  by  us  of  "the  resources  of  Methodism"  will, 
if  we  are  true  to  her  genius  and  history,  fix  attention  upon  one  grand  central 
truth.  That  truth  cannot  be  too  often  reaffirmed.  We  must  not  look  for 
"the  resources  of  Methodism"  in  her  orthodox  statement  of  faith,  nor  in  her 
zealous  ministry,  nor  in  her  intelligent  laity,  nor  in  her  missionary  zeal, 
nor  in  her  numerous  educational  institutions,  nor  in  the  thousands  of  her 
ministers  and  the  millions  of  her  members.  These,  assuredly,  are  not  to 
be  ignored,  but  they  are  possessed  in  even  greater  measure  by  ecclesiasticisms 
whose  Christianity  is  only  a  splendid  sarcophagus  elaborately  hewn  and 
gorgeously  decorated.  We  cannot  cope  with  these  organisations.  But  it  is 
the  glory  of  Methodism  that  she  is  shut  up  to  a  more  Scriptural  reliance. 
The  topic  fixes  attention  upon  "  the  resources  of  Methodism,"  that  is,  the 
resources  peculiar  to  Methodism.  What  are  they  ?  An  accurate  review 
of  her  history  from  the  beginning  will  show  that  she  has  but  one  peciiliur 
and  distinctive  resource,  which  constitutes  her  real  characteristic,  and  that  is 
her  sharp-lined  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  conversion. 
Her  clear-cut  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and 
of  vital  union  with  Christ  the  Head,  is  the  very  source  of  her  form  and 
power.  Whatever  is  distinctive  in  her  system  of  doctrine,  in  the  life  of 
her  people,  and  in  the  patriarchal  type  of  her  economy,  is  feferable  to  her 
experience  of  "the  power  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  should 
that  day  ever  dawn  in  which  she  retires  this  supreme  truth  to  make  room 
for  a  ponderous  machinery  of  material  resources,  then  will  that  voice  fall 
on  her  meretricious  ear  which  has  so  often  disturbed  the  repose  of  apostate 
Churches,  "  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need 
of  nothing  ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 

The  short  time  allotted  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic  will  not  allow  of 
that  range  of  argument  and  illustration  which  the  question  demands.  Little 
more  can  be  attempted  than  a  classifioition  of  the  matter  of  reaources,  and 
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indicating  the  relation  of  Methodism  thereto.  The  resources  of  Methodism 
may  be  classed  iis  primary  and  secondary,  or  as  fundamental  and  accidental. 
Under  the  first  belong  her  spiritual  life,  her  thorough  spiritual  regeneration 
her  abiding  yiwi/Oi";  Hi'«i'//xaroi.  Under  the  second  her  ecclo-iastical  material. 
These  may  be  correlated  as  inward  and  outward,  higher  and  lower;  it 
being  implied,  of  course,  that  the  outward  and  lower  must  be  controlled  in 
full  by  the  inward  and  higher.  In  "the  work  of  the  world's  conversion" 
material  resources  must  be  subordinated  to  that  "  power  from  on  high  "  with 
which  the  Lord  "endues"  His  Church,  and  in  this  we  but  recognise  the 
great  plan  of  God  in  ordering  His  universe.  Nowhere  is  it  seen  that  the 
jower  gives  origin  and  support  to  the  higher,  but  the  higher  as  principal 
ultimates  itself  everywhere  in  the  lower.  Every  attempt  of  the  Church 
to  reverse  this  plan  in  the  matter  of  resources  has  been  CiUamitous.  When 
such  folly  has  been  perpetrated  in  Israel  it  has  not  failed  to  vitiate  to  the 
core  all  Church-life.  "The  multitudes  of  sacrifices,"  "the  burnt-ofterings 
of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,"  "  the  blood  of  bullocks,  of  lambs,  and  of 
he-goats,"  have  been  of  no  "  purpose "  in  tho  sight  of  God.  It  has  made 
"  oblations"  vain,  "  incense  an  abomination,"  and  "  even  the  solemn  meeting, 
iniquity."  Every  type  of  Christianity,  therefore,  which  throws  itself  upon 
the  spectacular  in  religion,  which  exalts  the  Church  as  the  source  of 
salvation,  which  fixes  attention  upon  "  thousands  of  rams  or  ten  thousand 
of  rivers  of  oil"  as  its  resource,  which  enrobes  its  priesthood  with  gilded 
authorities,  and  glorifies  the  sacraments  as  the  source  of  grace,  is,  ipsofacto, 
an  apostasy.  Spiritual  life,  as  the  fundamental  resource  of  Methodism,  has 
its  origin  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  religious  activity, 
any  nnre  than  a  man  is  tc>  be  confounded  with  an  autom;  ton.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  mere  intellectual  conceptions,  for  ''  with  the  ^  art  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness."  It  does  not  consist  in  sound  views  of  theology :  it 
is  one  thing  to  hold  the  truth,  but  a  very  different  thing  to  be  held  by  the 
truth.  It  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit  of  God  manifested  in  the  whole  moral 
nature  of  the  regenerated  man.  It  is  spiritual  life,  fresh  and  ever  flowing 
from  its  fountain,  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  the  first,  the  chief,  the  only 
fundamental  resource  of  Methodism  for  the  work  of  the  world's  conversion. 
Without  it  she  may  be  "  rich  and  increased  with  goods,"  and  yet  be  only 
a  Dead  Sea,  into  which  rivers  of  wealth  may  flow,  but  from  which  no  living 
waters  go  forth  to  enrich  the  surrounding  w^astes.  In  the  genius  of 
Methodism,  spiritual  life  is  not  a  question.  It  is  the  question  ;  the  question 
of  the  Bible.  The  obtestation  of  Moses,  "  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence,"  is  but  the  echo  through  the  ages  of  the  eternal 
truth,  "  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Forty  years  in  Midian,  consumed 
in  the  patient  training  of  the  son  of  Amram,  could  not  supply  the 
need  of  this  presence  in  the  work  assigned  him :  nor  could  the  years  of 
personal  training  of  "  the  twelve "  by  the  Son  of  God  suffice  as  a  resource 
for  their  great  work.  "  Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,"  said  Jwius 
at  the  end  of  this  pupilage,  "  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from 
OD  high."     That  enduing  with  power  was  explained  to  be  "the  promise 
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of  the  Father,"  the  Lapti-in  of  the  Hcly  Cliost,  which  wns  to  "abide 
T/ith  them  for  ever."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  Lord  unitts  tlie  concep- 
tion of  "Spirit"  and  *' Power,"  withont  identifying  them,  thereby  disclosing 
the  only  real  resource  recognised  in  God'.s  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  jTOwer,  but  by  My  Spirit,  suith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,"  is  Jehovah's  challenge  to  His  people  when  He  would  lift  their  faith 
above  the  vanishing  forms  of  material  resources  to  the  ''  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  Scriptures  retognipe  the  Holy  Sj)irit  as  the 
absolute  unity  in  the  life  of  the  Triune  God,  and  hence  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit  is  the  highest  conceivable  point  of  connection  with  "all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth."  When  the  eternal  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
amoii|.[st  us,  God  came  very  near  to  miin  ;  but  a  union  more  intimate  between 
God  and  man  occurs  in  the  Holy  Glicst.  The  incarnation  was  the  union 
of  God  with  the  race  in  one  Mediator,  by  wliii  h  a  more  exalted  beginning  of 
the  race  in  the  S*ccond  Adam  is  effocted.  But  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  union  of  God  immediately  with  every  individual  soul  that 
receives  Him.  He  is  thus  the  ne.xus  between  Gi>d  and  the  suul,  and,  like 
the  great  artery  which  joins  the  heart  to  the  members  in  the  human  body 
He  beconies  at  once  both  the  bond  of  union  and  the  clunnitl  of  life. 
Glorious  things  are  uttered  in  prophecy  as  signalising  this  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  Isaiah  answers  the  an.xious  inquiry,  How  long  the 
desolations  of  Israel  would  continue  ?  he  ^ays,  "  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured 
upon  us  from  on  high  ;  then  shall  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  iield,  and  the 
fruitful  field  be  esteemed  a  forest."  It  was  the  adequacy  of  the  resource  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  achieve  the  w.irk  for  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the 
world  that  made  Him  ''satisfied"  when  He  "  saw  of  the  travail  of  Ilis  soul." 
Nothing  was  wanting.  In  this  the  entire  future  was  provided  for.  By  it 
objections  to  his  plan  were  an.swered  before  they  were  uttered  ;  wants  were 
anticipated  before  they  existed  ;  and  dangers  were  provided  against  before 
they  threatened.  "  Endued  "  with  this  power,  John  Wesley  moved  through 
these  realms  for  fifty  yeare  as  noiseless  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  but  as 
luminous  as  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  "Endued"  with  this  power,  the 
Oxford  Band  of  "four"  has  grown  in  this  kingdom  including  your  mission- 
fields)  to  more  than  5,000  itinerant  ministers,  48,000  local  preachers,  and 
950,000  lay  members.  "Endued"  with  this  power,  American  Methodism 
lias  increased  from  the  little  congregation  of  five  persons  in  Embury's  house 
in  1776,  to  25,636  itinerant  ministers,  30,922  local  preachers,  and  3,6()5,0!)8 
lay  members.  From  the  Canada  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  where 
the  sea  begins  its  morning  song,  to  the  golden  coast  of  California  on  the  west, 
where  the  tide  goes  out  under  the  evening  benediction,  the  hosts  of 
Methodism  gather  in  every  valley  and  on  every  hill  and  mountain  side. 
With  thousands  of  church  edifices  ;  with  millions  of  church  property ;  with 
thousands  of  Sunday-schools,  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachei-s 
and  pupils  ;  with  hundreds  of  academies,  colleges,  and  universities ;  with 
book  concerns  possessing  unsurjassed  publishing  facilities  ;  with  Sunday- 
school  unions  and  missionary  societies  ;  with  scores  of  weekly,  monthly,  and 
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quarterly  publications,  traversing  the  whole  field,  from  the  stately  review  to 
the  child's  paper :  and  all  these  instruraentA  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  vitalised 
by  Him,  Methodism  exerts  amongst  the  millions  of  America  an  influence  as 
subtle  as  the  fragrance  of  the  flower,  and  as  mighty  iis  the  controlling  forces 
of  life.  In  one  hundred  and  five  years  it  has  become  the  leading  Church  on 
the  American  continent,  and,  if  true  to  her  principles,  must  be  the  Churcli 
of  the  future.  The  adaptation  of  her  systems  to  this  end  is  unequiiUcd. 
A  bare  enumeration  here  must  suffice.  Her  doctrines  are  unequivocally 
evangelical.  They  are  not  weighed  down  by  Augustinian  exclusivism  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  by  Pelagian  latitudinarianism  on  the  other.  Her  presen- 
tation of  the  Gospel  does  not  demand  a  metaphysical  proposition  in  mental 
philosophy  nor  a  sacerdotal  manipulation  beforehand.    Her  logic  is  — 

"  Who  did  for  every  sinner  die, 
Huth  Buroly  died  for  me." 

Her  methods  have  been  vindicated  by  a  hundred  years  of  actual  experiment. 
Insisting  upon  a  Divine  "  call"  to  preach,  and  then  by  her  itinerancy  sending 
these  "called "men  where  they  are  most  needed,  she  is  continually  reaching 
out  and  out.  Her  relation  to  the  people  argues  her  triumph.  She  takes  hold 
upon  "the  middle  class,"  and  these  take  hold  of  all  above  them  by  rising 
into  them,  and  upon  all  below  them  by  h-  in,'  next  to  them.  Her  pulpit  and 
press  speak  the  vernacular  of  this  multitudinous  and  controlling  class,  and 
through  these  sho  moves  upon  the  world  for  its  conquest  to  the  Son  of  God. 
She  has  an  instinct  of  aggression  in  her  all-pervasive  and  sleepless  feeling  of 
extension.  No  general,  or  annual,  or  quarterly,  or  district  Conference  can 
be  at  ease  while  an  adjacent  district  is  without  a  Methodist  church  and 
Methodist  preaching.  Her  introduction  of  lay  representation  into  all  her 
councils  lays  the  best  talent  of  her  people  under  contribution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  vast  and  vari6d  interests.  With  such  a  system  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  Methodism  be  true  to  her  fundamental  conception,  that  the  power 
of  the  Church  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  theti  this  complex  and 
massive  machinery  will  be  as  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  when  he  saw  "  a  wheel 
in  the  middle  of  a  wheel,"  "  full  of  eyes,"  and  moving  only  "  whither  the 
spirit  was  to  go."  Otherwise  the  men  of  the  future  may  wonder  at  her,  as 
recently  men  wondered  at  the  mammoth  entombed  in  Arctic  ice,  admiring  its 
magnitude,  but  unable  to  record  the  age  of  its  activity.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  four  great  Christo-theological  systems  —  Romanism,  Calvinism, 
Lutheranism,  and  Methodism — rest  on  different  conceptions  of  the  esoteri- 
logical  relation  of  God  and  man  as  established  by  Christ  According  to 
Methodism,  the  relation  thus  established  conditions  salvation  upon  the 
enlightening,  renewing,  and  strengthening  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  man  maintains  a  receptive  relation  toward  that  inworking,  he  is 
"strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,"  and  his  efficiency 
as  an  agent  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  guaranteed.  The  whole  Church 
in  like  manner  being  thus  sanctified  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,"  comes  into  vital  union  with  the  infinite  Power 
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which  stands  back  of  all  forces  and  controls  all  agencies.  It  is  this  vital 
union  that  has  enabled  Methodism  to  front  every  new  line  of  human  want, 
and  to  bring  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  God  to  meet  every  new  demand. 
Its  vast  system  of  instrumentalities,  ramifying  as  they  do  the  whole  field  of 
Church  activity,  growing  up  not  as  the  result  of  sagacious  foresight,  but  pro- 
videntially, as  Christ  has  seen  His  Church  needed  them,  are,  by  reason  of 
this  union,  full  of  regal  potencies.  It  is  union  with  this  All-Power  that 
makes  Methodism  a  transforming  force  in  the  lives  of  lost  men,  often  con- 
verting the  epitomes  of  vice  into  epistles  of  grace.  By  this  Methodism  pro- 
duces in  man  repentance  instead  of  penance,  conversion  instead  of  confession, 
and  godliness  instead  of  asceticism.  It  is  vital  union  with  this  Power  in 
our  mission-work  which,  starting  with  Mr.  Wesley's  first  missionary,  Robert 
Williams,  who  boarded  a  packet  for  America  with  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  as  his  entire  outfit,  has  made  that  work  encircle  the  globe  with 
its  mission-fields.  By  it  the  Church's  experience  of  the  things  of  God  is 
elevated  to  its  proper  level.  Without  it  the  Church  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Pisgah,  like  Watts,  and  plaintively  cries — 

"  Could  we  but  climb  whoro  Mosos  stood. 
And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
Not  .Tordun'a  sti  earn  cor  death's  cold  flood. 
Should  fright  ua  from  the  shore." 

With  it,  the  Church,  like  Wesley,  stands  on  the  storm-defying  heights,  and 
sings — 

*'  The  promised  land,  from  Pisgnh's  top, 
,1  now  exult  to  see  ; 

My  hope  is  full  (Oh,  blessed  hope  1) 
Of  immortality." 

God  thus  leads  us  up  this  shining  mount  of  vision,  from  the  summit  of  which 
human  forces  and  methods  fade  out  of  view,  and  discloses  to  us  a  complete- 
ness of  resource  "  for  the  work  of  the  world's  conversion,"  compared  with 
which  the  mountain  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  which  burst  on  the 
astonished  vision  of  Elisha's  servant  is  taineness  itself. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Fro.st  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  The  resources 
of  Methodism  for  the  world's  conversion  catiaot  be  over-estimated.  The 
work  of  John  Wesley  in  all  its  breadth  and  constant  widening  influences  is, 
and  must  always  be,  considered  providential.  He  was  to  his  age  what  Luther 
was  to  the  Reformation,  and  if  he  did  not  originate  all  that  he  utilised  in 
the  formation  of  his  societies,  he  had  that  remarkable  gift  of  genius  that 
is  only  accorded  to  the  wisest  and  most  successful  generals — that  of 
organisation.  He  had  no  plans  except  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  in 
the  least  possible  time,  and  to  lioid  for  God  and  the  Church  all  the 
advantages  he  gained.  The  development  of  his  views,  which  were 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  time,  are  resources  sufficient  in  themselves  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  They  were — the  Woixl  of  God  ;  a  holy,  blame- 
less life  ;  Christian  activity  only  to  close  with  death ;  and  rigid  method  la 
saving  souls  and  planting  societies.  Methodism  has  all  these,  and,  besides, 
the  experience  of  more  than  a  century.    Methodism  adapts  itself  to  all 
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conditions  of  mon.     Tt  is  suited  arko  to  tlioso  wlio  Irr.d  njid  flioso  vim 
follow,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  the  unlciirned  and  tlio  (iducutfd.     Its  finniNimd 
religion  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  undcrstanil  them.     It  lias  its  n;. 
sources  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrines    in 
the  /(ill  and  cncrj^y  of  its  followers,   in  its  educational  institutions,  in  its 
niatli"matical  method  of  business,  in  the  far-reaeiiinj?  plans  of  its  frnat 
leaders,  in  its  itinerant  ministry,  in  its  active  consistent  piety,  liacked  witji 
its  foremost  idea,  that  of  saviufj;   faith,  with   a   revelation'  of    tlie  Holy 
Spirit  that  makes  it  certain  to  the  believer  ;  and,  i)C8t  of  all,  the  favour  oV 
(rod.     This  has  brouf;ht  nearly  •20,(X)(),00()  imder  its  influence  in  Ainerici 
alone,  and  how  mucli  its  leaven  has  moved  the  whole  Christian  world,  (rod 
alone   knows,  but  it  has  been  and  is  a  mighty  power  on  other  religions 
bodies.     These  resources  have  their  inlluenco  on  our  settled  couuuunitics 
as  in  Great  liritain,  where   its  monuments  are  all  around  us  ;  and  these 
same  resources  are  even   more  [jotent  on  new  gommuuities.    The  part  of 
North  Anu'rica  that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  on  this  floor  stretches 
from   the    Missouri   to   the    heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  covers  a 
country    more  than  a  thousand   miles  square.     But  yesterday  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast ;  to-day  it  teems  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  settlers,  and   is  fast  advancing  in  arts  and  civilisation,  with 
schools  and  colleges  and  churches  and  public  buildings,  that  would  l)e  an 
honour  to  any  country.    There  has  been  a  steady  march  of  civilisation 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic  of  about  thirteen  miles  a  year  into  the 
unbroken  wilderness.     My   State,   Nebraska,  fifteen   years  ago  contained 
30,000  souls  ;  to-day,  in  round  numl)ers,  there  are  oOOjOOO.     This  comes 
from  the  great  liberality  of  the  Government,  in  practically  giving  nwny 
from  1)50  to  fi25  acres  of  the  richest  land  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  to 
each  bond  fide  settler.     Methodism  has,  in  all  these  wonderful  changes, 
stood  in  the  fore-front  of  religious  influence.     Aside  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  complains  of  losing  many  members  in  these  new  States  and 
territories,  she  has  mimbered  more  for  years  than  all  other  denominations,  of 
course  decreasing  in  ratio  with  increasing  settlements  from  oth<;r  Christian 
communities.     All  honour  to  the  Methodist  ministry!     Wherever  there  is 
a  log  cabin  or  a  dugout,  or  a  mining  camp  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
there  you  find  a  Methodist  preacher  in  all  the  glory  of  horse  and  saddle- 
bags— and  hard  work.     He  has  his  resources  in  his  Bible,  his  hynm-hnok, 
his  discipline,  his  unconquerable  zeal,  his  sublime  faith  in  God  and  in  him- 
self to  persuade  others  to  be  saved.     His  is  the  heroism  that  dares  go  out 
into  the  wilderness  and  compel  men  bj'  the  force  of  simple  truth  to  ho 
saved.     The  duty  of  Methodism,  to  my  mind,  is  plain,  "Let  well  enough 
alone."     It  is  to  stand   by  the  old  landmarks.     Make  no  radical  changes. 
Watch   and  adopt  che  leadings  of  Providence  ;    use   the  old   successful 
agencies.     Salvation  by  faith  iioio,  be  the  theme  of  preacher  and  member; 
and  education  and  philanthropy,  and  consecrated  liberality,  and  missionary 
zeal,  and  union  in  spirit  of  all  Methodist  bodies,  with  consistent  piety,  will 
fit  the  great  Methodist  body  to  be  an  honoured  and  efficient  instrument  in 
the  coiwersion  of  the  world. 

Mr.  p.  p.  Fletchkk  (New  South  Wales) :  As  I  come  from  a  part  of  the 
world  that  has  not  yet  had  any  rejiresentatives  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
Conference,  I  feel  that,  perhaps,  in  this  question,  with  which  I  have  a 
strong  sympathy,  I  nught  offer  an  observation  or  two  that  might  bu 
acceptable  to  the  judgment  of  this  intelligent  audience.  We  have  had,  at 
different  stages  of  this  Conference,  expressions  of  different  thoughts  g  ven. 
We  have  indulged  in  remarks  of  congratulation  at  our  success  ;  we  have 
also  had  statements  made  of  regret  at  the  want  of  greater  success.  Now, 
in  my  judgment,  there  is  a  question  nearly  related  to  these  two  which  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  either  of  theia    Can  we  find  out  the  reason  why 
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we  havu  not  hiul  preatcr  success  ?  In  my  jiidtcin'^nt,  a  littlo  oln^c  ohst-rva- 
tion  will  asnist  lis  to  the  detection,  at  any  rate,  of  one  or  two  reaMons  wliicli 
may  have  operated  to  this  want  oC  fi;ieuter  succeHs  ;  and  tlie  lirHt  which 
presents  itsdf  to  my  own  mind  is  the  want  of  personal  piety,  tiie  want  of 
more  entire  consecration  to  the  Lord's  serviee,  llie  indnlfjenee  in  reser- 
vations, the  keepin^^of  soniethinK  haek,  the  not  ln'in^  thorouL'hly  and  com- 
pletely abandoned  in  our  devotion  to  Ilim,  the  not  laying  iiold  uf  the  spirit 
which  nmst  huvo  prompted  the  lines  : — 

•'  Tnke  my  rouI  and  body'fl  poworn; 
Take  my  memory,  inin>),  and  will  | 
All  my  (Tiiri')-,  and  all  my  huurs; 

All  I  ku>i\v,  and  all  I  feol ; 
All  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do  ; 
Take  my  heart ;  but  mnku  it  new  t" 

"  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  yout 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Now  tlie  state  here  indicated— call 
it  full  salvation,  pijrfect  love,  entire  sanetilieation,  or  by  whatever  name 
you  please  to  designate  it — is  evidently  the  privilege  of  all  believers  ;  and. 
therefore,  just  in  jjroportion  as  we  come  short  of  this,  fail  to  reach  ana 
realiso  it,  so  is  our  influence  for  gooil  lesstne<l  ;  to  that  extent  we  are 
enfeebled  as  co-workers  in  the  Saviour's  service.  Another  reason  which 
presents  itself  to  my  own  mind  is  the  not  witnessing  for  the  Saviour  as  we 
ought  to  do.  "  Ye  are  My  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  am  God,"  and 
the  Saviour  told  the  disciples  they  were  the  "light  of  tlie  world" — a  "city 
set  upon  a  hill  which  could  not  l)e  hid."  Nor  does  tliis  language  suggest, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  lead  to  ostentatious  or  unseemly  exhil)ition  of  one's 
religion.  It  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  suen  ;  it  is  to  be  so  interwoven  with 
the  very  texture  of  our  being  tliat,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves, 
it  shall  come  out  in  our  everyday  conduct ;  our  spirit  shall  reflect  so  faith- 
fully the  spirit  of  tlift  Piaster  in  our  everyday  behaviour  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  not  to  p»»;.-eivc  and  recognise  that  reflection  ;  and  as  a  whole, 
outsiders  shall  be  fkji.ipelled  to  exclaim,  "  See  how  these  Christians  live  !  " 
A  third  reason  which  oecurs  to  me  is  the  inactivity  of  church  members — 
the  lack  of  effort  of  a  directly  spiritual  character.  Too  much  of  our  effort, 
perhaps,  is  expended'upon  mere  planning  and  organisation  instead  of  doing 
the  work  of  which  these  are  merely  the  means.  Now,  I  would  not  have 
hss  organisation  than  we  have  ;  I  would  not  cease  to  employ  one  sitigle 
appliance,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them.  [The  speaker  was  here 
stopped  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.] 

Rkv.  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne  (Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  misunderstood  if  I  give  utterance  to  a  few  words  on  this  subject  which 
are  not  especially  of  a  congratulatory  cliaracter.  There  is  ccrtanly  no 
ground  for  the  charge  which  infidelity  makes  against  Christianity  that  its 
missions  are  a  failure.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a  success.  \Vc  acknow- 
ledge before  the  world  that  if  Christianity  be  Divine,  in  the  progress  of 
eighteen  centuries  it  ought  to  have  given  substantial  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  Divine  origin  and  supernatural  power.  We  claim  that  it 
has  given  snch  evidence  in  kind  and  degree  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid 
mind.  But  we  are  not  here  to-day,  I  take  it,  brethren,  so  nuicn  to  consider 
the  little  that  we  have  done,  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  over  that,  as  to 
look  fairly  and  honestly  at  the  stupendous  work  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  this  world  will  be  evangelised  ;  and  th  s  Conference  will  be  a 
partial  failure,  it  seems  to  me,  if  it  does  not  mark  an  era  whim  a  new 
departure  shall  be  taken  for  the  world's  evangelisation  ;  when  a  new 
impulse  shall  be  given  to  our  (Ecumenical  Methodism  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  ought  to  go  forth  some  word  from  this  great  and  important 
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body  that  uliall  nccnmpliHb  tliin  result.  I  do  not  feci  diHpomed  to  .Tt-r  any 
Hpcoiul  cniiuriitnlution  in  nmpuct  to  tlio  work  whioli  tliat  l)nincli  of  MctlKMl- 
ioni  to  which  I  hclonj^  has  nccuinpiiNlicd.  I  hclicvts  it  oc(MipioH  an  hoiioiir- 
abl«)  position  n-Iativdy  in  roBpect  to  the  hi  Mh  occupied,  ami  tlw;  nicatiM 
cniplovi'd  ;  yi't  I  cannot  feci  very  joyous  over  the  work  wlii(;li  any  of  us 
lire  doluff.  vVc  must,  in  order  to  do  our  work,  strike  a  iii^iier  keynote  than 
we  have  ever  yet  struck.  VVc  must  kindle  in  the  heart  of  the  Chunrii  im 
intenser  enthusiasm  on  this  great  subject ;  wo  must  >i;et  nearer  the  Mi'stir 
on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  bear  Him  say  anew,  "fro  ye  into  uil  tlic 
world,  and  ])reach  the  (Jospel  to  every  creature."  And  Methodism  ouiriit 
to  learn  anew  how  responsible  u  part  of  this  work  God  calls  it  to  do.  I  uni 
happy  to  ucknowled^^e  that  tho  IJritisb  Wesleyun  Conference  stands  at  llie 
bead  of  us  all  in  rej;anl  to  the  avorafje  contributions  of  its  meinbersiii|i  to 
this  work.  But  I  am  sorry  that  any  of  us  havo  to  count  our  eontributiotiH 
by  pennies  and  not  by  dollars.  Wo  must  f^vt  bold  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Cuurch,  and  lift  our  poor  members  up  to  fjiving  by  dollars,  and  our  richer 
mend)ers  to  giving  by  hundreds  and  thnusiinds,  and  hundreds  of  thousamlH, 
for  the  world's  conversion.  I  hope  that  higher  keynote  will  bo  struck 
hero  amid  those  holy  associations,  with  the  words  of  our  founder  Wesley 
sounding  in  our  ears,  "The  world  is  my  parish  ;"  let  there  go  forth  from 
this  G'^cumenical  Conferenco  a  word  that  shall  sound  all  along  the  lines  of 
Methodism,  speaking  unto  the  children  of  Wesley,  that  they  "go  forwani" 
to  the  speedy  evangelisation  of  the  world.  Sir,  we  have  heard  this  pin- 
position  discussed  for  nearly  a  century — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cluinli 
to  evangf'liso  the  world.  May  I  propose  to  amend  that  proposition,  mid 
say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  evangelise  the  world  during  the  i)res(nt 
century,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Methodism  to  lead  this  conquering  aiiny  to 
immediate  and  universal  conquest  ? 

IJisiif)!'  J.  M.  Bkown  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  just  w.int 
to  speak  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  resources  of  Methodism.  1  mn 
aware  that  we  cannot  succeed  without  the  Spirit  in  our  evangelistic  eflnrtf. 
I  am  aware  also  that  preaching  and  praying  and  singing  and  such  iiistni- 
mentttlities  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  there  is  one  resource  that  I  tliink 
we  are  overlooking  a  little — it  is  this,  that  there  is  a  largo  braneii  of 
Methodists  who,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  utilised.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  Methodists  comprising  the  class  of  whom  I  proixise 
to  speak,  and  to  show  you  how  in  carrying  out  the  idea  referred  to  tliis 
morning  these  Methodists  can  be  made  use  of.  I  find  in  the  United  Stiitus 
alone,  according  to  the  last  census,  we  have  about  7,000,000  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Africa,  grouping  together  several  coloured  organisations  ;  in  the 
United  States  we  have  more  than  900,000  coloured  Methodists,  and  conneetiMl 
with  these  900,000  there  are  a  large  number  of  preachers.  These  Methodists 
are  divided  as  follows  : — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  claims  to  liuve 
about  200,000  ;  the  Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  according  to 
Bishop  Holsey,  100,000.  Bishop  Hood  informs  me  that  Zion  Church  iiiis 
270,000,  and  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  5,000, 
apart  f  rgm  their  West  Indian  work.  Tlie  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch 
has  400,000.  I  say  that  these  Methodists,  if  properly  grouped  together  and 
used,  can  be  made  of  vast  use  in  converting  the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  there 
are  millions  in  Africa  yet  to  be  converted — and  we  have  7,000,000  in  our 
own  country,  and  large  numbers  in  South  and  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands — why  may  not  the  Church  take  hold  of  these  Christian  men 
and  women,  and  make  use  of  them  in  Africa  ?  Why  forget  them  ?  Why 
overlook  them  ?  I  hold  that  amongst  these  men  there  are  resources  untold. 
Taking  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alor.e  (for  I  cannot  speuk 
of  other  denominations),  there  are  in  that  Church  172,348  Sunday-scholars: 
they  have    property  —  parsonages   and   other    buildings — amounting  tn 
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tlioiiHiinrln  of  (lollarR  ;  tlioy  collectrd  during  tlio  last  four  yearp  9,O97,G0G 
(IoIh.  mi(i  24  ccntH  for  tlio  Hiippnrt  of  tlie  Ocmpcl  in  their  mitlst,  and  there 
uro  II  niiinlu'r  of  othtiP  thinj^H  that  inij^ht  be  jfroiioed  tof^ether.  Now,  Hup- 
posiiif^  you  aiiii  tlit!  Htati«tiu8  of  the  Zion  aiul  Coloured  Church  of  Anicricti 
and  the  Dritisli  Mi^tiiodlHt  hlpiscoiial  (!luireli  of  Canada,  wc  HJiould  brin^  it 
up  to  a  very  re.speetablu  huiu.  VVliat  I  wish,  my  (>briHtian  bretliren,  iH  to 
(ink  you  if  thcHe  effortH  in  collectinff  such  amoimtH  Khali  not  be  coiiHiderod, 
or  shall  wu  go  homo,  after  tluH  tneetin^i;  Ih  concluded,  with  as  little  encou- 
rafjenient  us  wo  huvo  been  receiving;  for  the  lust  hundred  vearH  ? 

Mu.  W.  K.  BkownkikM)  (Methodint  New  Connexion)  :  I  remember  once 
hearing  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  prepared  a  very  careful  sjieech,  and  had 
gone  to  a  public  meeting  irittii<liiig  to  deliver  it.  lie  placed  it  in  one  of  the 
hinder  pockets  of  his  goat,  and  some  individual,  wishing  to  play  him  u  trick, 
took  it  out,  and  handed  it  over  to  another  gentleman,  who  read  it,  and  de- 
livered it  before  he  had  the  ojmoit unity  of  doing  ho.  I  feel  somewhat  in 
that  position  this  afternoon,  lor  Mr.  Price  fhis  morning,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  took  the  words  out  of  my  moutli.  and  the  previous  speaker  has  still 
further  done  so.  I  should  like,  therefore,  iiu'ndy  to  rise  in  order  to  impress 
what  was  said  this  morning  by  Mr.  Price,  and  what  was  further  said  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  as  to  the  wonilerful  power  which 
Methodism  has  now  fortheevaugelisation  of  the  Dark  Continent,  by  means  of 
the  Christian  men  and  Christian  women  who  have  already  received  a  training 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  conm^ction  with  the  various  Coloured 
Churches  there.  I  believe  that  as  the  negro  question  in  the  United  States  has 
been  solved  by  Christianity,  so  in  Cod's  good  providence  the  evangelisation 
of  Africa  has  been  solved  by  the  taking  of  so  many  of  the  African  people 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Now,  I  venture  to  think  that  in  very 
many  particulars  the  coloured  people  of  the  United  States,  in  evangelising 
Africa,  would  have  very  great  advantages  over  European  missionaries.  In 
the  first  place,  they  would  bo  enabled  to  inform  the  populations  there  that 
they  were  their  brethren  from  across  the  water  ;  they  would  be  enabled  by 
their  constitution  very  much  better  to  stand  the  climate  than  European 
missionaries ;  and  I  believe  that  the  organs  of  their  throats  would  enable 
them  to  articulate  the  language  of  Africa  very  much  better  than  can  be 
done  by  Europeans.  I  believe  also  that  it  would  be  found  that  if  you  place 
a  European  over  against  one  of  these  sons  of  Ham,  he  would  very  much 
more  easily  acquire  the  language.  Then,  in  going  there,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  tell  a  history  to  the  people  of  Africa  such  as  no  European  could 
possibly  do,  and  would  gain  and  enlist  their  sympathies  by  telling  them 
how,  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  education  in  that  far-off  country,  men 
of  their  own  blood  had  risen  to  positions  of  equality  with  white  men.  I 
believe,  too,  thai  such  a  mission,  organised  whether  by  Methodist  or  Baptist 
Cluirches — for  I  believe  the  Baptists  have  a  larger  number  amongst  the 
coloured  populations  of  America  than  the  Methodists — but  that  I  do  not  know; 
at  all  events,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  joining  hands,  and 
80,  the  one  taking  the  one  side  of  the  continent  and  the  other  the  other  side 
— Methodist  fire  "and  Baptist  water  mei'tirig  in  the  centre  of  the  land — I 
believe  such  a  mission  organised  would  command  very  large  means,  both 
from  this  side  of  the  water  and  from  the  other,  and  would  be  carried  by 
the  enthusiasm  engendered  to  a  successful  issue.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  some  memorial  as  a  standing  remembrance  of  this 
[gathering.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  establish  a  college  for  the  training 
of  coloured  evangelists  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  water? 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  :  The  general  topic  of  to-day  is  foreign  missions. 
I  make  that  announcement  that  it  may  be  understood  what  subject  I  intend 
to  speak  of.  The  particular  point  before  us  in  the  essay  and  in  the  invited 
address  is  "  The  resources  of  Methodism  for  the  world's  conversion  ;  and 
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the  dutj'  of  dcvclopinsf  and  employing  thosn  resources."  I  did  not 
suppose  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesuit 
Christ,  justification,  sanctification,  and  other  doctrines  of  Mctliodism,  were 
to  be  brought  forward  under  this  topic.  I  did  fancy  tliat  as  they  had  bcun 
brought  forward  under  other  topics,  something  practical  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  material  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  Church  was  designed 
If  I  am  wrong  in  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  debate  for  me  to  be  corrected. 
What  I  have  to  say  will  relate  to  the  securing  and  employing  of  tlin 
material  resources  of  Methodism  to  convert  the  world,  to  carry  its  spiritual 
doctrines  and  principles  to  the  East  and  the  West,  to  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that  up  to  the 
present  time  far  too  little  use  has  been  made  of  laymen,  as  laymen,  in  ])n)- 
moting  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  missions  among  our  people.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  to  a  great  extent  under  the  control  of  the  olTicials 
and  the  regular  pastors  of  tiic  churches.  It  is  true  that  officials  can  do  a 
work  that  no  one  else  can  do  ;  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  tiieir  limi- 
tations. A  number  of  years  ago  the  late  lamented  Dr.  l''ddy,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  secretaries  we  ever  had,  said  to  me  just  after  he  entered 
upon  his  work,  "I  find,  sir,  the  persons  who  would  gladly  come  and  hear 
me  preach  upon  ordinary  subjects,  now  do  not  come  on  account  of  the  fear 
of  an  inevitable  appeal  for  money  at  the  close  of  my  discourses."  I 
presume  that  not  a  few  missionary  secretaries  have  learned  something 
upon  that  point.  Now,  Mr.  President,  laymen  speaking  in  defence  of 
missions  and  in  appeals  to  men  to  contribute  as  they  themselves  contrilaite, 
shall  be  heard.  During  the  past  twenty-three  years,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  put  into  the  missionary  treasury  of  the  Methodist  Episco])al 
Church  between  45,000  and  50,000  dollars  in  the  regular  collections  of  the 
Church.  The  first  collection  I  ever  took  amounted  to  e'ghtjJ'-ftve  dollars, 
and  that  cost  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  It  was  only 
because  I  happened  to  be  where  the  money  was,  that  I  could  raise  such 
sums  as  I  have  taken  during  the  few  years  last  past.  Let  me  say  that  the 
more  I  could  induce  business  laymen  to  speak — not  as  local  prcacliers, 
firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly,  with  the  professional  application,  but  to 
speak  as  laymen — the  more  I  could  induce  thorn  to  speak  in  public  con- 
gregations and  to  the  Sunday-schools,  the  larger  the  collection.  The  host 
man  to  represent  the  cause  of  missions  is  a  rich  liberal  man  ;  and  tlie 
worst  man  to  represent  any  class  in  Methodism  is  a  rich  mean  man.  Next 
to  the  rich  liberal  man  is  the  liberal  poor  man  ;  and  if  you  can  induce  a 
liberal  rich  man  to  stand  up  and  make  an  appeal,  and  a  liberal  poor  man  to 
speak  on  the  same  occasion,  happy  for  the  holy  cause,  the  money  yoii 
get  will  be  measured  only  by  the*  capacity  of  the  people.  I  hold  timt 
from  this  time  forward,  if  the  members  of  this  Conference  in  their 
respective  churches  will  use  their  influence  to  bring  laymen  to  the  front, 
speaking  as  laymen,  giving  after  they  have  spoken,  we  may  expect  to  see 
resources  poured  forth  in  much  larger  amounts  than  they  have  hitherto 
been.  Only  one  point  more,  and  that  is  this.  The  power  of  the  missionary 
to  work  in  foreign  lands  depends  largely  upon  the  sympathy  that  lie 
knows  and  feels  that  he  has  at  home.  It  is  true  that  the  days  of  heroism,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  are  past ;  but  there  is  room  for  heroism  yet  in  every 
mission-field.  The  being  there  alone,  away  from  friends  and  associations, 
requires  heroism,  no  matter  how  a  man  lives  ;  and  if  he  feels  that  in  the 
office,  from  the  missionary  secretaries,  from  the  missionary  committees,  and 
from  the  Church  as  represented  by  all  those  local  committees  which  have 
this  matter  in  charge,  he  receives  a  loving  sympathy ;  if  he  feels  that  he  can 
communicate  through  the  secretaries  with  a  certainty  that  their  preposses- 
sions and  prejudices  will  never  alfect  the  representations  which  he  atteinpts 
to  make  to  the  committee  ;  if  he  can  be  sure  that  they  can  sympathise  with 
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him  as  with  brclhrcn  beloved — the  same  amount  of  enerprj'  and  spirituality 
in  the  missiouary  will  brinf^  forth  greater  results.  Mr,  President,  if  I 
cannot  say  anything  else  that  can  be  rcmembi^ed  I  will  say  this. — that  a 
human  being  in  mind,  in  heart,  and  in  body  is  not  always  of  the  same 
precise  value,  and  that  a  missionary  in  a  distant  field,  who  means  to  do  his 
best,  will  do  well  in  proportion  as  he  feels  that  the  Church  loves  him,  and 
that  his  official  superiors  at  home  have  a  loving  sympathy  with  him. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson  (Wesleyan  Methodist) :  Dr.  Buckley  iuis  Immght 
forward  this  subject  in  a  manner  for  which  I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  him. 
I  wish  to  testify  here,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  member.s  of  the  W(!8leyan 
Connexion, — because  they  know  what  I  have  done  in  the  snme  direction 
tliat  Dr.  Buckley  speaks  of,— but  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  other 
connexions,  and  in  order  to  give  my  own  personal  experience.     If  Dr. 
Buckley  had  been  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion,  if  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  an  ex-district  treasurer,  who  used  to  remit  £4,000  or  £5,000 
yearly  from  Hull  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societ}',  he  would  have  felt 
as  they  did  even  then,  that  it  was  tlie  most  difficult  thing  to  force  this 
refonn  of  which  he  has  been  speaking  upon  our  people.    Not  that  I  believe 
they  did  not  like  it,  but  they  thought  that  people  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
Connexion  would  not  want  to  see  anybody  but  missionaries,  secretaries, 
and  ministers.     I  was  thoroughly  of  opinion,  as  Dr.  Buckley  has  stated, 
that  laj'men  ought  to  be  associated,  and  when  the  laymen  were  associated 
with  the  ministers  in  the  Conference,  I  said,  "  Now  is  our  time  to  get  them 
to  do  part  of  the  duty  of  missionary  deputations."     I  worked  for  it  for 
two  years,  and  then  I  got  a  resolution  passed  which  was  emasculated  in 
the  passing  by  words  being  added  which  made  the  resolution  permissive. 
I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  put  it  up  again  at  the  next 
year's  Conference,  and  said,    "  Now,  give  me  my   resolution   pure   and 
simple,  and  put  out  those  permissive  words."    On  the  platform  I  found  a 
difficulty.     It  was  not  a  platform  like  this.     Here  every  king  has  his  day, 
and  changes  take  place  ;    but  the  platform  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference,  conservative  as  I  am  in  all  things,  I  must  say  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  move.     It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  have  a  friend  upon  the 
platform,  and  when  I  fought  it  a  second  or  third  time,  the  Rev.  M.  C. 
Osborn,  who  was  Missionary  Secretary,  and  also  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  said,  "  Well,  it  cannot  do  any  harm  ;  let  us  try  it ;  "  but  they 
put  in  again  the  same  enervating  words  as  before.     I  said,  "  I  will  not  be 
answerable  for  it  unless  3'ou  give  it  me  pure  and  simple."    They  gave  it  to 
me  as  I  required.     I  afterwards  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  in 
which  I  read  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  This  and  the  Rev.  That,  to 
So-and-So,  Esquire,  to  all   the  collectors,   and   everybody   else,   but  my 
resolution  was  not  there.     I  wrote  to  tlie  secretary  and  said,  "  What  is  all 
this  about?     Here  are  these  votes  of  thanks,  wiiich  I  think  should  be 
abolished,  or  all  piled  i;n  in  about  five  minutes  at  the  end,  but  you  have 
not  my  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to."     He  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  put  it  in.     I  said,  I  thought  it  was  necessary,  and  I  wrote  to 
the  Methodist  Recorder  and  the  Waichnnui,  but  many  of  our  friends  even 
to  this  day  do  not  know  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  tiieir  deputations 
half  clerical  and  half  lay.     Then  see  how  it  was  done  when  the  thing  came 
on  at  the  last  Conference.     Tlie  first  time  any  names  were  added  nine  or 
ten  only  were  added,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am 
afraid  this  scheme  of  yours  won't  work  :  there  are  oaly  nine  names."     I 
Huid,  "  When  will   this  come   on  1  "      He  replied,  "  In  about  an  hour." 
I  then  spoke  to  a  gentleman,  and  said,  "  Will  you   be  good  enough  ? " 
"Yes,"  said  he.     Then  to  another,  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  ?"     "Yes';" 
and  in  five  minutes  I  ran  up  with  four  or  five  names,  and  the  secretary 
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Haid,  "  Do  not  bring  me  any  more  ;  I  have  no  places  for  them."  I  said 
"  You  must  have  places  for  them  next  year,  at  all  events."  Well,  sine, 
then  I  complained  in  committee  that  we  did  not  speak  to  the  men  and  ask 
them  to  go,  but  simply  sent  them  circulars.  Now,  this  time  I  shall  inove 
for  a  sub-committee  to  work  it,  and  I  am  certain  we  can  have  as  numy 
laymen  to  go  as  ministers.  Since  then  I  have  been  on  my  travels.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Channel  Islands.  The  secretary  said,  "  They  will  only  go  to 
the  best  places  ;  they  won't  go  to  small  ones."  "Well,"  I  said,  "send 
me  to  any  place  you  like."  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  we  have  not  the  same  power 
over  laymen  as  we  have  over  ministers."  I  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  an 
intelligent  little  boy  in  a  village  once  said  a  deputation  was  ?  He  said  it 
was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  minister,  which  was  put  upon  a  bill  of  a 
missionary  meeting,  and  then  he  did  not  come."  We  went  afterwards  to 
the  Thanksgiving  Meetings,  laymen  and  ministers.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  that,  and  I  noted  that  there  were  more  absentees  on  the 
part  of  ministers  than  laymen.  I  called  attention  to  this  fact.  One  of 
the  greatest  benefits  of  this  meeting  altogether  will  be  that  we  have  seen 
the  faces  of  and  shaken  hands  with  men  who  are  our  peera  in  America.  If 
anything  is  wanted  to  be  done  by  the  Methodism  of  united  England  and 
America,  how  much  better  it  will  be  done  now  that  we  have  seen  the  faces 
of  these  men,  and  that  we  love  them,  both  ministera  and  laymen.  So  it  is 
in  our  own  circuits.  They  see  that  Mr.  A.  moves  and  Mr.  B.  seconds,  and 
80  on,  and  if  they  know  the  men  and  feel  that  they  are  doing  what  they 
can,  then, they  say,  "  Oh,  we  will  help  these  men  ;  they  have  come  to  us 
at  great  trouble  to  speak  here,  and  we  will  help  them."  Now,  so  far  as  I 
have  had  experience,  I  find  that  the  men  who  went  upon  these  deputations 
attended  the  whole  of  them.  I  know  my  friend  here  attended  fourteen 
meetings  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  people  said,  "This  is  a  capital  plan  of 
yours  ;  we  did  enjoy  the  visit  of  Mr.  Edge."  It  was  so  in  other  places, 
and  it  always  will  be  so.  Then  as  xo  our  resources.  What  do  we  want  ? 
We  want  men  first.  Have  we  men  ?  Yes  ;  our  institutions  are  full  of  men 
ready  for  the  work.  Have  we  God's  blessing?  Yes.  Have  we  openings? 
Yes,  openings  all  over  ;  they  tell  you  of  Japan  and  France  and  Spain. 
What  do  we  want  ?  money.  Where  is  the  money  ?  Methodism  has  the 
money.  But  instead  of  being  in  the  missionary  treasury  it  is  in  the 
pockets  of  our  rich  men.  But  how  did  it  get  there  ?  By  the  use  of  those 
qui'lities  which  made  them  good  Methoilists  applied  to  secular  work ;  for 
the  «anie  qualities  that  will  make  a  nmn  a  good  Methodist  will  make  him 
respected  in  trade  and  prosperous  in  commerce.  Very  well ;  let  us  insist 
on  their  bringing  it  out  and  they  will  do  it,  and  the  laymen  are  the  men 
who  will  help  to  do  it. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  the  Conference  will  feel  that  we  are  ending 
this  discussion  in  a  right  spirit. 

Several  re" fences  were  made  to  the  Business  Committee,  including 
one  from  Dr.  Buckley,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  pre- 
])are  a  minute  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumby ;  and  another 
with  regard  to  the  invitation  to  hold  the  next  (Ecumenical  Con- 
ference in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A  hymn  was  then  sung,  and  the  Benediction  having  been  pro- 
nounced, the  Conference  adjourned. 
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CONCLUDING  DAY,  Tuesday,  September  20th. 


Pretident—'REy.  Db.  H.  Pope,  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 


Subject: 
••CHRISTIAN    UNITY.** 


rpHE  CONFERENCE  resumed  this  morning  at  Ten  o'clock.    The 
-*-      pulpit  and  platform  were  draped  in  black,  expressive  of  the 
mourning  of  the  Conference  at  the  deaths  of  President  Garfield  and 
one  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  E.  Lumby,  of  Halifax. 

The  Devotional  Exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Reid  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  who  read  the  39th  and  40th 
Psalms,  and  in  his  prayer  made  special  and  solemn  reference  to  the 
sorrowful  intelligence  received  this  morning. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  said :  Mr.  President,  On  the 
first  day  of  the  (Ecumenical  Conference,  we  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
afflicted  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  an  expression  of  our  deep 
sympatliy  and  of  our  fervent  hope ;  on  this  last  day  I  am  going  to  move,  if 
I  can  do  it,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  honoured  Personage 
whom  God,  in  His  inscrutable  providence,  has  taken  from  that  nation,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  intelligent  and  Christian  rulers.  Nothing  unites  men  like 
sorrow,  and  this  deepest  and  extremest  soitow  has  united  more  closely  than 
they  were  ever  joined  together  the  great  American  people  and  oui-selves  in 
England.  There,  of  course,  every  house  will  be  in  mourning,  and  every 
heart  sad ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  next  to  the  American  nation,  this 
nation  has  put  on  a  sackcloth  of  mourning,  as  wi'^e  and  as  deep  iis  the 
limits  of  our  own  empire.  Sorrow  dissolves  rank,  and  the  Queen  upon  the 
tluone,  who  has  on  several  occasions  sent  expressions  of  her  sympathy,  is 
only  one  with  her  meanest  subjects  in  this  great  grief.  We,  Sir.  President, 
who  are  English  delegates,  record  the  expression  of  our  deepest  sorrow  to 
our  brethren  from  America.  I  was  profoundly  touclied,  sir,  when  following 
the  prayer  of  Dr.  Held,  who  referred  to  his  ruler  as  a  brother,  and  asked  that 
the  "widow  of  our  brother''  might  be  susbuned;  and  I  felt  in  that  prayer 
that  the  late  President  Gai*field  was  not  a  remote  Sovereign  in  distant 
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majesty,  but  a  relative  at  home.  I  lionour  the  sentiment,  and  I  feel  how 
profound  must  be  the  consternation  of  tliat  soitow  which  just  now  oppresses 
our  beloved  brethren  whom  we  have  so  gladly  hailed  from  ihe  other  side  of 
the  water.  This  is  not  a  time,  sir,  when  we  can  say  many  words.  I  would 
have  said  fewer  if  I  could  have  done  so.  I  beg  to  move,  and  I  hope,  sir,  that 
you  will  permit  Dr.  Douglas,  who  represents  the  Canadian  nation'  here,  to 
second  the  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  assembled  on  its  last  day  of 
session,  hoars,  with  the  deepest  grief,  tlie  intelligence  of  the  decease  of 
President  Gurtield,  and  expresses  its  profound  sympathy  with  the  American 
nation,  and  in  particular  with  Mrs.  Garfield,  in  this  great  and  sorrowlul 
bereavement.'* 

Rev.  Dii.  Douglas  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada)  :  Mr,  President,  I, 
with  deep  emotion,  would  second  the  resolution  which  has  just  been 
proposed.  As  coming  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  our  American 
companionship  with  the  Great  Republic  is  so  intimate,  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  tears  of  sadness  and  sorrow  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  througli- 
out  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  have  but  few  words  to  utter,  except  it  be  to 
say  that  by  letters  received  since  I  have  been  in  ^this  city  from  the  United 
States,  we  have  learned  how  greatly  Mrs.  Gai-field*  has  been  sustained  in  her 
unutterable  sorrow.  We  join  hands,  Jlr.  President,  with  our  brethren  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  tendering  our  deep  and  prayerful  sympatliy 
to  her  who  this  day  is  written  a  widow. 

Rev.  Dk.  Reid:  I  would  like  that  Dr.  Tiffany  should  be  heard  a  moment 
if  he  is  willing  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  American  brethren. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tiffany  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church):  I  had  no  thought  to 
say  a  word  under  these  solemn  circumstances,  but  perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
brethren  who  represent  other  nationalities  than  our  own  that  it  should  be 
said  here  and  now  that  the  gi-eat  American  heart,  while  it  has  been  touched 
with  a  deep  son-ow  at  the  aflBiction  of  om*  noble  President,  has  also  been 
touched  with  a  most  lively  expression  of  joy  in  the  i-ecognilions  of  brother- 
hood and  of  fraternity  which  have  come  to  us  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  eaith ; 
and  in  knowing,  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  know  in  all  these  weeks  in 
which  we  h.ive  been  walking  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
that  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  very  humblest  of  her  subjects,  and 
from  all  other  lands,  there  have  come  expressions  of  heartiness,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  kindness  to  us  in  om*  trouble,  that  have  made  us  feel  that  while  God 
has  been  causing  His  servant  to  lie  down  in  death,  He  has  been  holding  Iiis 
head  and  the  hand  of  the  nation  which  he  has  so  greatly  honoured.  I  have 
only  the  thought  in  my  mind  that  at  home  to-day  there  is  weeping  through- 
out all  our  streets ;  and  the  other  thought  is  that  the  grief  which  is  at  home 
is  only  compensated  by  the  sympathy  which  is  abroad ;  and  as  by  this  touch 
of  sorrow  we  have  been  made  to  feel  the  kinship  of  our  common  humanity, 
so  it  may  be  that  we  should  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  the  tribu- 
lations and  sorrows  through  which  we  are  here  called  to  pass.  We  might 
speak  of  the  noble  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the  wondrous  gifts  of  the 
President ;  but  we  ai-e  silent  to-day  because  God  has  put  this  seal  of  sorrow 
on  our  lips.  Most  heartily  we  thank  our  brethren  for  initiating  this  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  ariU  of  sympathy  in  behalf  of  this  Ecumenical  Conference. 

Rev.  Dr.  McFebbin  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) :  Coming,  as  I 
do,  sir,  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  our  great  country,  I  feel  it  to  be 
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my  pnvilege  to  rise  in  my  place  this  moraiug  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  great  man  whom  God  in  His  piovidonce  has  called  away. 
Though  he  lived  in  a  ditferent  Statr  though  in  some  of  his  political  views  be 
may  have  ditfered  from  some  of  the  people  of  our  country,  I  say  this  nioraiug 
that  there  is  one  universnl  feeling  of  sorrow  throughout  all  our  land,  at  the 
sad  bereavement  that  has  been  threatened  us  now  for  weeks.  We  try  and ' 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  pray  that  out  of 
this  evil  some  good  may  come.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  tliis  sad  event  will 
draw  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  nearer  and  nearer  together  than  they 
have  been  for  many  months,  and  we  trust  that  under  the  blessing  of  God  this 
sad  bereavement  may  be  improved  to  the  good  of  our  great  country.  I  join 
with  my  friend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  and  return  to  our  friends  of 
Great  liritain  and  Canada  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  sympathy  they  have 
expressed  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Rev.  a.  McAulay  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  Every  event  has  a  lesson,  and 
when  we  learn  the  lesson  every  event  is  a  blessing ;  but  when  we  have  some 
striliing  event  such  as  that  to  which  our  attention  is  called,  we  have  some 
great  lesson  taught ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  some  gracious  blessing  is 
intended  by  this  sorrowful  and  sad  removal  to  glory  of  one  who  has  been  so 
much  in  om*  mind  to-day.  I  think  it  but  right  to  say  that  some  of  us  are 
conscious  of  having  passed  through  very  similar  exercises  to  what  we  did 
when  the  Pi'ince  of  Wales  lay  week  after  week,  and  his  death  was  daily 
expected,  and  the  prayers  of  the  nation  went  up.  God  heard  their  cry,  and 
some  of  us  were  present  when  in  St.  Pauls  Cathedral  lie  entered  amidst  the 
vast  congregation  with  his  beloved  mother  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and  knelt 
down  before  God  to  thank  Him  for  having  restored  him  to  health  again.  In 
our  prayers  some  of  us  looked  for  some  such  day  again ;  but  it  has  pleased 
God  to  deal  with  us  not  as  our  hearts  desired,  and  we  reverently  bow  before 
His  mercy-seat  and  ask  that  He  might  overrule  this  event,  and  He  who  directs 
all  things  can  control  all  things  to  bring  out  His  own  glorious  issue.  Our 
prayers  will  not  be  the  less  but  the  more  fervent  for  those  who  survive,  that 
God  should  sustain  them.  When  wandering  through  the  United  States  I  met 
with  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  nothing  struck  me  with  greater  surprise  than 
the  tender  regard  I  witnessed  amongst  that  great  people  towards  our  beloved 
Queen.  Everywhere  there  was  that  feeling  ;  but  I  am  sure  we  may  state  to 
our  American  brethren  that  we  are  not  conscious  that  we  could  have  felt 
more  deeply  regarding  any  human  being's  existence  than  we  have  done  with 
regard  to  this  President  who  has  been  taken  away.  Oh,  how  we  hoped  he 
would  live :  but  "  the  Lord  reigneth;  let  the  eaith  be  glad."  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  resolution  is  ample  enough  to  express  all  that  we  feel.  I  thought 
when  we  entered  this  place  that  perhaps  a  resolution  might  be  brouglil  up  to 
the  effect  that  not  only  do  we  feel  for  the  family  but  for  the  nation  that  must 
enter  on  a  new  trial ;  but  God  reigneth.  Whilst  I  support  this  resolution,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  my  own  deep 
sympathy  with  the  frieods  across  the  water.  We  do  not  feel  as  if  there  was 
any  water  now.  There  is  a  deeper  unity,  and  I  believe  this  event  will  tend 
to  intensify  the  unity  we  all  feel,  and  that  God  may,  in  some  way,  be 
glorified  by  the  issue. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  Our  supreme 
thought  is  centred  upon  the  illustrious  dead,  and  our  sympathies  and  our 
prayers  go  out  for  the  venerable  mother,  for  that  true  and  noble  wife,  and 
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for  the  children.  Yet  I  rejoice  that  my  brother,  Dr.  Held,  In  his  prayer  this 
moraing,  remembered  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  an 
hour  so  supreme  as  this  in  its  responsibilities,  is  called  to  the  Presidential 
chair  of  our  country.  He  is  my  personal  friend.  I  have  known  him  for 
years  as  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  alumnus  of  one  of  our  firet 
colleges,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honour.  We  esteem  him  in 
every  sense  as  qualified  both  in  his  statesmanship  and  personal  character  to 
assume  and  discharge  the  great  duties)  that  rest  upon  him.  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  among  our  piuyers  we  shall  not  forget  him  in  an  hour  like  this, 
that  Divine  wisdom  and  grace  may  be  imparted  to  him  abundantly ;  that  he 
may  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office  to  the  good  of  his  country,  to  the 
fellowship  of  mankind,  and  to  tlie  glory  of  God. . 


The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  whole  audience 
standing  up  silently. 

The  President  announced  that  the  resolution  would  be  im- 
mediately cabled  to  America.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  day's 
proceedings  were  then  read  and  confirmed. 

'  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  In 
relation  to  .the  report  as  to  the  closing  service  of  our  Conference,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  a  resolution,  seconded  by  Mr.  Waddy,  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer-meeting  we  respectfully 
request  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osborn,  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference,  to  say  to  us  a  parting  word,  and  that  we  also  request 
the  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  delegates.  I  may 
say  that  it  was  my  idea  yesterday  to  have  something  of  this  kind, 
and  I  hope  the  resolution  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Waddy  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Rev.  Dr.  Crooks  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  brought  up  a 
resolution  relating  to  a  suggestion  that  the  second  Sunday  in  June 
of  each  year  be  recommended  by  the  Conference  as  a  children's  day 
all  over  Methodism  in  all  the  bodies  represented  there.  The 
practice,  he  said,  had  been  adopted  in  America  with  great  success, 
and  was  doing  immense  good. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committer 

By  permission  of  the  Conference,  the  time  for  business  having 
expired, 

Bishop  Peck  read  the  Pastoral  Address,  which  had  been  prepared 
hy  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  moved  the  adoption  of  the  address  by  the 
C-niference 

Rev.  Dr.  Bennett  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  while 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  address,  thought  it  should  have 
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referred  to  the  question  of  the  division  of  missionary  wrk  through- 
out the  world,  so  that  money  and  labour  should  not  be  wasted. 

Bishop  Peck  said  that  question  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee,  and  nothing  had  been  said  or  done  which  would 
have  justified  its  being  dealt  with  in  the  address. 

Rev.  W.  Griffith  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  wished  to 
get  rid  of  one  word  from  the  address  which  might  be  capable  of 
misinterpretation — namely,  the  word  "holy"  in  reference  to  baptism. 
It  was  a  High  Church  term,  and  people  might  have  the  idea  that  it 
implied  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

Bishop  Peck  said  it  was  a  doctrine  of  their  Church  that  baptism 
was  a  holy  ordinance,  but  if  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Conference,  he  would  draw  his  pen  through  the  word. 

Several  members  desiring  to  speak  on  ordinary  points  connected 
with  the  address, 

The  President  appealed  to  the  Conference  as  to  whether  it  was 
its  wish  to  proceed  to  the  vote  at  once. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  thought  the  idea  of  discussing  the  address  in  detail 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He  felt  that  it  so  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  Conference  at  large  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  at 
once ;  and,  considering  how  large  was  the  representative  committee 
to  which  it  was  entrusted,  if  they  could  not  put  that  sort  of  thing 
into  commission,  they  would  never  get  an  address  that  would 
represent  them. 

Bishop  Simpson  said  he  was  personally  very  much  pleased  with 
the  address ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  of  any  service,  if  they  were  to  havtj 
a  bond  of  union,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  after  that  discussion,  to 
delay  the  matter  until  the  afternoon  meeting,  so  that  brethren  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  few  expressions,  if  there  were 
any,  that  troubled  them,  and  would  have  a  little  time  to  converse 
and  reflect.  He  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  address 
be  adjourned  to  the  afternoon  Session. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  agreed  to. 

Rev.  Augustus  C.  George,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
read  the  following  essay.  How  Christian  Unity  may  be  Maintained  and 
Increased  Among  Ourselves,  and  made  Manifest  to  the  IVoiid. 

This  topic  assumes  the  fact  of  Christian  unity,  the  common  spiritual 
life,  the  brotherhood  of  the  saints,  and  the  supreme  Headship  of  our 
Lord.  It  also  assumes  that  this  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  founda- 
tion reality  in  church  organiaation.    It  follows  that  whatever  promotes 
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Christian  unity  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  whatever  is  calculated 
to  hinder  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  No  false  standards  must  be  set  up. 
Uniformity  mu&t  not  be  demanded ;  nor  must  it  be  concluded  that 
any  one  is  not  in  Christ  because  he  is  not  with  us.  The  visible  unity 
of  the  Church  exists  because  of  the  invisible  unity,  and  the  invisible 
unity  has  its  origin  and  inspiration  in  Christian  experience.  "  So  we 
being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another."  The  direct  mode,  therefore,  to  promote  Christian  unity  is 
to  seek  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  Pentecost  settles  a  world  of 
disputes,  opens  blind  eyes,  unstops  deaf  ears,  blends  Christian  testimony 
into  an  harmonious  whole,  shows  the  common  work  to  be  done,  and 
awakens  a  deathless  enthusiasm  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  increase  and  manifestation  of  Christian  unity  "among  our- 
selves" refers,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  maintenance  of  proper 
fraternal  relations  between  the  different  branches  of  the  world-wide 
Methodism.  There  are  many  Methodist  organiimtions — I  think  we 
will  agree  that  there  are  too  many — but  there  is  only  one  Methodism. 
The  family  likeness  is  everywhere  observable.  The  differences  arc 
many,  but  slight ;  the  agreements  are  fundamental,  of  the  blood  and 
bone,  of  the  heart  and  soul,  of  the  real  substance  of  Divine  truth  and 
the  vital  facts  of  Christian  experience. 

"I  saw  in  Natali"  says  James  Anthony  Fronde,  "a colossal  fig-tree. 
It  had  a  central  stem,  but  I  knew  not  where  the  centre  was,  for  the 
branches  bent  to  the  ground,  and  struck  root  there  ;  and  at  each  joint 
a  fresh  trunk  shot  up  erect,  and  threw  out  new  branches  in  turn,  which 
again  arched  and  planted  themselves,  till  the  single  tree  had  become  a 
a  forest,  and  overhead  was  spread  a  vast  dome  of  leaves 'and  fruit, 
which  was  supported  on  innumerable  columns,  hke  the  roof  of  some 
vast  cathedral."  Mr.  Fronde  applies  this  to  England  and  her  colonies; 
but  I  apply  it  to  Methodism.  We  know  well  enough  where  is  the 
parent  stem,  and  the  remotest  branches  are  proud  of  their  aacestral 
roots  ;  but  the  secondary  growths  are  enormous,  and  they  are  so  many 
that  they  become  a  forest,  and  the  branches  have  taken  root  in  every 
soil  and  have  sprung  up  again,  till  they  extend  over  continents  and 
reach  across  seas,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
natiou;j,  and  millions  find  refreshment  beneath  its  shade  and  are 
feasted  on  its  golden  fruits;  and,  whether  in  the  frozen  north,  or  under- 
neath the  fiery  sun  of  the  tropics,  every  stem  and  branch  and  leaf  have 
a  common  life,  and  draw  their  strength  and  vigour  from  the  same  in- 
destructible root. 

That  this  Christian  and  Methodistic  unity  may  be  maintained  and 
manifested,  we  need  to  observe  these  things  :  1.  We  ought  to  keep 
out  of  each  other's  way,  and  to  remember  that  we  are  in  no  case  rival 
bodies.  It  is  a  needless  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  of  self-respect 
and  spiritual  energy,  when  two  or  three  Methodist  churches  or  chapels 
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are  located  by  different  Methodist  organiHations  in  tlie  same  immediate 
neighbourhood,  dividing  reHourcos  wiiich  would  no  more  than  Hupport 
one  minister  and  church  renpoctably,  engendering  and  fostering 
divisions  for  insufBcient  and  insignificant  reasons,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  Protestantism  to  speak  reproachfully. 
These  remarks  cannot  apply  to  large  cities  where  there  is  room  for 
many  workers,  or  to  extended  sections  of  country  where  differences  in 
public  sentiment  may  call  for  different  Methodistic  agencies  or 
organisations;  but,  even  in  such  cases,  the  princix)le  should  not  be 
forgotten.  ' 

2.  We  ought  to  help  each  other  to  do  the  Lord's  work  by  union 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  revivals,  by  contributions  to  each  other's 
great  funded  interests,  by  the  extension  of  patronage  to  each  other's 
schools  when  local  convenience  permits,  and  by  the  exchange  of 
ministers  when  the  cause  of  Christ  can  thereby  be  more  effectually 
promoted. 

8.  We  ought  to  have,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  practicable,  one  hymn- 
book  and  one  order  of  worship  in  all  our  congregations ;  and  one 
ritual  service  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  consecration,  and 
ordinations. 

Provision  ought  also  to  be  made  for  the  responsive  reading,  in  all  our 
congregations  and  Sunday-schools,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  lessons,  so  as  to  engage  more  fully  all  the  people 
in  the  exercise  of  worship,  make  them  increasingly  familiar  with  the 
words  of  Divine  Inspiration,  and  ground  and  settle  them  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

4.  We  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  co-operative  in  our  missionary  work 
as  to  furnish  to  a  pagan  and  infidel  world  a  demonstration  of  our 
Christian  love  and  denominational  unity.  The  movement  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  the  direction  of  the  world's  conversion  was 
arrested  in  its  onward  march  mainly,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins,  "  through  an  endeavour  to  establish  a  false  and  impossible 
centre  of  unity  on  the  earth  ;"  and  it  is,  as  this  able  scholar  and  pro- 
found thinker  also  observes,  "  in  the  balanced  enthusiasm  of  Christian 
missions,  generated  by  objects  of  affection  and  of  effort  corresponding 
to  the  whole  nature  of  man,  that  we  find  our  hope  of  Christian  union, 
of  a  higher  style  of  Christian  character,  and  of  a  leavening  of  the 
nations  by  contact  with  a  Christianity  that  has  in  it  a  leavening 
power." 

How  can  the  heathen  world  be  convinced  that  we  are  the  disciples  of 
one  adorable  Lord,  and  that  we  are  all  baptised  with  His  Spirit  ?  How 
can  men  judge  of  experience  except  by  conduct  ?  How  can  they  know 
that  we  have  an  absorbing  love  for  Christ  except  as  we  show  it  to  His 
disciples  ?  What  sufficient  proof  is  there  of  a  common  life  except  there 
be  coherency,  harmonious  development,  and  corresponding,  if  not 
uniform,  results  ?    We  must  show  to  infidels  and  pagans  that  the  true, 
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spiritnal  nnity  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  by  reverence  for  Pope  or 
prelate,  for  synod  or  convention,  for  conference  or  council,  nor  for  any 
merely  external  form  or  organisation ;  that  it  is  not  dogmatic,  except 
in  the  fundamental  confession,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God  ;"  that  it  does  not  depend  on  identity  of  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
and  that  it  may  exist  despite  the  widest  diversity  of  opinions  and 
modes  of  operation.  We  must  convince  them  that  the  proper  visible 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church  is  in  its  worship,  in  its  work  of  charity 
and  evangelisation,  and  in  its  warfare  against  worldliness,  infidelity, 
idolatry,  and  every  species  of  ungodliness.  We  can  only  do  this  by 
a  practical  exhibition  of  that  life  of  love  which  is  at  the  utmost  remove 
from  human  selfishness,  and  which  found  its  supremo  expression  in  the 
person  and  passion  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 

6.  We  must  secure  a  confederation  of  Methodist  Churches  in  all 
lands.  "The  substantial  unity  of  Methodism  the  world  over,"  says 
the  London  Methodist  Recorder  in  a  recent  issue,  "is  i»  providential 
fact  of  the  profoundest  significance,  pregnant,  probably,  with  the 
grandest  results  in  the  developments  of  the  future ;  and  the  day  that 
should  witness  the  recognised  oneness  of  all  the  Methodist  Churches, 
not  in  orgfl/nic  union,  but  in  fraternal  alliance  and  confederation, 
would  be  one  of  the  brightest  that  has  ever  dawned  upon  the  earth." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  for  when  the  world-wide  Methodism 
becomes  not  only  a  consulting  but  also  a  confederated  Methodism,  a 
long  step  will  be  taken  toward  an  effective  answer  to  our  Saviour's 
high-priestly  prayer  for  the  visible  oneness  of  His  disciples  on  the 
earth.  Everything  which  looks  toward  this  consummation  is  a 
morning  beam  of  the  millennial  glory,  and  ought  to  be  hailed  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  The  specific  need  of  Christianity  is  not  a  mani- 
fest organic  oneness,  but  a  catholicity  of  spirit  in  all  the  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  confederation  of  Churches  for  the  great  work  of 
the  world's  evangelisation.  When  Mr.  Wesley  said,  "  I  desire  to  have 
a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  every  soldier  of  Christ,"  he 
expressed  what  must  be  the  relation  of  the  Churches  before  the 
incoming  of  the  new  earth  and  heaven. 

Protestantism  acknowledges  no  rightful  supremacy  in  spiritual 
things,  but  that  which  is  in  Christ,  which  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  plain  to  all  truly  regenerated  souls. 
But  a  confederation — a  republic  of  Churches — which  would  express  to 
the  world  the  spiritual  unity  that  really  exists,  would  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  tjie  Redeemer's  cause.  It  would  be  a  league  for  liberty 
and  not  for  power.  It  would  be  the  gathering  of  scattered  rays  so 
as  to  produce  a  central  sun.  It  would  be  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  all  Christ's  people  belong  to  one  spiritual  commonwealth, 
that  they  have  one  recognised  Head,  that  ihey  all  possess  the  graces 
of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  are  all  engaged  in  kindred 
'work  on  the  earth.    But  before  we  can  Lave  a  republic  of  Churches, 
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broad  as  Protestant  CbriHtcnclom,  we  munt  have  donominational 
fellownhip ;  and  our  Hcattered  forces,  if  not  united,  muHt  at  least  be 
harmonised.  We  must  act  in  loving  c«ncert,  not  only  in  mission- 
fields,  but  where  the  strife  of  separate  organisations  has  been  the 
hottest.  It  is  not  essential  that  wo  become  organically  united,  nor  is 
it  desirable  in  every  instance;  but  it  is  important  that  we  have 
spiritual  communion,  and  that  our  fraternity  be,  in  some  way,  embodied 
and  emblazoned  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

That  Methodist  organisations  have  been  multiplied  beyond  reason 
or  utility  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed.  I  do  not  arraign  the  motives  of 
those  who  originated  these  independent  movements.  In  many  instances, 
certainly,  they  were  earnest  and  godly  men,  and,  witliout  doubt,  acted 
conscientiously,  and  with  a  hope  to  promote  the  kingdom  and  the  glory 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  conditions  and  circumstances  have  changed, 
and  these  changed  conditions  and  circumstances  ought  now  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  multiplicity  of  sects  and  of  independent 
organisations  is  emphatically  the  weak  point  in  Protestantism,  and 
especially  in  Methodism.  This  has  been  so  clearly  discerned,  that 
the  tendency,  at  the  present  time,  is  toward  union  and  confederation  ; 
and  the  proceedings  in  the  direction  of  an  (Ecumenical  Conference 
have  unquestionably  increased  this  tendency  among  ourselves.  Dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical  bodies,  holding  the  same  faith,  and  having 
substantially  the  same  usages,  ought  certainly  to  be  friendly  and 
co-operative,  and  not  rival,  competing,  and  antagoniwtic  organisations. 

I  can  mention  a  city,  or  village,  of  less  tlian  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, in  which  there  are  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  a  United  Brethren  church,  a  Methodist  Pro- 
testant church,  and  an  American  Wesleyan  church,  with  the  necessary 
outfit  of  pastors,  presiding  elders,  bishops,  and  Conference  presidents ; 
and  recently  the  Free  Methodists  have  also  attempted  to  secure  a 
foothold.  This  is  in  the  United  States ;  but  is  there  nothing  like  it  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  or  within  a  day's  journey  of  City  Boad  and  the 
ashes  of  Wesley  ?  It  is  thus  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  a 
common  Methodism  are  divided  and  frittered  away.  Who  will  answer 
in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  for  this  waste  and  wickedness  ? 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  and  hope  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have 
united  to  form  "the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada;"  that  a  similar 
work  of  consolidation  has  been  accomplished  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
different  Methodist  bodies  in  Australasia  have  taken  important  steps 
in  the  direction  of  organic  viuion.  But  great  as  is  the  need  that  there 
should  be  fewer  Methodist  bodies— and  this  need  will  be  generally 
recognised — the  necessity  is  still  greater  that  amongst  all  Methodists 
there  should  be  fraternity  and  confederation.  The  way  to  this  desi- 
rable result  seems  to  be  plainly  indicated  in  the  preliminary  steps  which 
led  to  the  convening  of  this  (Ecumenical  Conference.    There  have  been 
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within  certain  limits  and  for  Riven  purpOHcs,  a  roprcsontation  and  co* 
operation  of  tlie  difforont  MotliodiHt  or^aniHationH  of  all  landH.  There 
have  been  created  independent  Hynodical  bodien,  which  have  acted 
toRethor,  in  perfect  harmony,  to  accompliHh  the  ends  for  winch  thoy 
were  estahlishod.  Tlie  British  Wosloyan  Conference  and  its  affiliated 
conferences  oonntitdto  one  division  in  the  arranRomcntn  for  the  creation 
and  government  of  this  Council.  Tho  Primitive  MothodistH,  the  Now 
Connexion  MethodiHtH,  the  United  Free  Metliodists,  and,  perhaps, 
others,  equally  primitive  and  equally  free,  have  united  together  to 
form  another  grand  division.  May  they  remain  united,  and  by  their 
combination  prove  their  power  and  increase  their  usefulness  t  In  like 
manner  in  the  United  States  and  in  tho  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Epis- 
copal Methodist  Churches  and  the  non-Episcopal  Methodist  Churches, 
have  been  respectively  united,  and  organised  for  representation  in  this 
great  convocation  of  Methodism.  Each  of  these  four  divisions,  includ- 
ing the  Eastern  and  Western  Sections,  has  had  its  chosen  members  of 
the  Business  Committee,  its  secretary  of  this  body,  and  its  representa- 
tive in  the  Presidency  on  successive  days  of  the  session  of  this  Confer- 
ence. If  these  committees  could  be  enlarged  and  continued,  without 
executive  power  or  legislative  authority,  but  charged  with  tho  duty  of 
consultation  and  advisory  supervision  of  all  Methodist  interests,  what 
occasions  for  differences  thoy  might  remove,  and  what  blessed  impulses 
they  might  impart  to  our  one  mighty,  matchless,  majestic  Methodism  I 

6.  For  the  crowning  consummation  of  manifest  Methodist  unity  wo 
must  have,  at  least  once  in  a  decade,  and  twice  would  bo  better,  an 
CEcumenical  Conference,  assembled  in  some  one  of  the  great  capitals 
of  the  world,  and  representing  all  Methodist  bodies  and  interests,  at 
which  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  delegates  and  visitors  shall  clasp 
hands  and  join  hearts,  counsel  together  and  pray  together,  for  the 
extension  and  triumph  of  the  Kodeemer's  kingdom. 

If  Methodism,  meanwhile,  in  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  other  lands,  will  confederate  together  in  a  holy  league,  • 
and,  forgetting  all  the  differences  and  contentious  of  other  days,  unite 
to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  and  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  it  will 
become,  to  an  extent  not  yet  realised,  a  great,  growing,  and  recognised 
power  in  the  earth.  A  confederated  Methodism — a  solemn  covenant  to 
stand  together  for  our  doctrines,  usages,  work,  worship,  and  warfare — 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  longest  step  yet  taken  towards  Protestant 
unity  in  all  Christendom,  for  the  overthrow  of  papal  and  pagan 
despotism  and  superstition,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the 
earth.  "  Confederation  "  from  this  time  forward  should  be  the  watcli- 
word  of  Methodism.  Different  Methodist  bodies  must  continue  to 
exist,  though  we  may  hope  that  their  number  will  be  decreased ;  but 
they  may  bo  leagued  together,  they  may  arbitrate  and  settle  their 
differences,  and  they  may  be  represented  in  a  supreme  advisory 
council,  through  which  all  their  operations  can  be  harmonised  and 
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onifiod.  Wo  have  an  Heparate  bodies  onr  (liHtinctive  work  to  do ;  bnt 
as  difforont  diviHions  of  one  great  array  wo  may  move  forward,  in 
harmoniouH  ntop,  to  tlio  grand  end  of  the  world's  subjugation.  The 
chief  thing  needed  is  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  the  hfe  and  love  of 
Jesus,  and  a  constant  conviction  that  Methodism,  however  organised 
or  diHtiuguished,  is  a  unity,  and  has  one  and  the  same  work  to 
accomplish.  To  use  Dr.  McFerriu's  word,  canglit  from  the  lips  of  a 
dying  minister,  "  We  are  a  band  of  brothers  everywhere ;  "  but  we 
need  those  practical  adjustnieuts  which  will  demonstrate  our  fra- 
tornity,  and  harmonise  and  develop  our  common  denominational  life. 
May  this  first  Methodist  Gi)cumeuical  Conference  hasten  the  hour  of 
the  grand  consummation  1 

Rev.  William  Cockeu,  D.D.  (Methodist  New  Oonnoxion  Church 
of  Groat  Britain),  in  delivering  the  invited  address,  said :  The  first 
thing  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  union  is  a  grateful  and 
joyful  recognition  of  that  vital  unity  of  the  Church  which  exists 
independently  of  all  ecclesiastical  organisations  and  all  outward  forms 
— the  living  unity  of  that  spiritual  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ. 
This  unity  lias  deeper  than  our  denominational  distinctions,  and  may 
co-exist  with  many  intellectual  differences,  and  even  witli  many  doc- 
trinal divergencies,  providing  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  are  truly 
believed.  Tlio  basis  of  this  unity  is  life  in  Christ,  and  the  bond  of  that 
fellowship  to  which  it  leads  is  love.  So  that  when  we  sijeak  of  Chris- 
tian union  being  "maintained  and  made  manifest,"  we  mean  that  all 
who  boar  the  name  of  Jesus  should  cultivate  and  exemplify  the  spirit 
of  this  unity,  which  is  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  That  invisible  one- 
ness, which  is  the  natural  result  of  our  common  relation  to  Christ  as 
believers,  is  intended  to  have  its  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  this 
sign  is  mutual  love  manifesting  itself  in  such  ways  as  may  be  available 
to  us.  This  love  is  the  gift  of  God,  and,  like  all  His  gifts,  it  has  its 
proportionate  responsibility.  As  the  recipients  of  this  precious  gift,  it 
devolves  upon  us  to  be  its  worthy  representatives.  It  is  the  badge  of 
our  discipleship,  and  by  making  it  conspicuous  we  become  witnesses 
for  God,  giving  evidence,  by  our  love  to  one  another,  of  His  wondrous 
love  to  us.  How  this  fraternal  love  should  be  made  manifest  is  a 
question  that  admits  of  various  answers.  It  may  be  manifested  with- 
out that  external  uniformity  which  some  Christian  men  are  so  intensely 
anxious  to  secure.  As  there  may  be  uniformity  without  real  union,  so 
there  may  be  real  and  evident  unity  without  uniformity.  Uniformity 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  dishonourable  compromises,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  or  it  may  be  imposed  by  the  forces 
of  law,  and  then  it  reminds  one  of  the  union  produced  by  the  rigorous 
frost  when  it  holds  in  its  icy  grip  the  most  heterogeneous  things.  Our 
brotherly  love  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  midst  of  our  differ- 
ences.   Those  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  we  all  believei 
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and  those  glorious  purjjoses  of  the  Gospel  which  we  are  all  seeking  to 
accomplish,  are  immeasurably  superior  to  tho  things  on  which  we 
differ,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  proper  influences  on  our 
hearts  and  lives,  they  will  become  the  grounds  and  motives  of  friendly 
intercourse  and  cordial  co-operation;  so  that  we  shall,  despite  our 
differences,  demonstrate  that  we  are  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  purpose, 
because  one  in  Christ.  Let  me  further  say,  that  whilst  we  cherish 
mutual  esteem,  notwithstanding  our  differences,  we  should  learn  to 
esteem  one  another  even  because  of  these  differences  when  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  their  origin  in  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Those  good,  easy  souls  to  whom  all  things  appear  about  the 
same,  and  those  self-indulgent  ones  in  whose  eyes  those  things  are 
the  fairest  and  the  best  which  are,  on  the  whole,  most  comfort- 
able, are  certainly  not  more  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  our 
Christian  love,  than  those  who  ere  willing  to  submit  to  social  dis- 
paragement, and  to  temporal  loss,  rather  than  sell  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  sacrifice  a  good  conscience  I  Nor 
will  our  love  be  so  striking  or  so  influential  when  shown  towards  a 
brother  who  sees  eye  to  eye  with  us,  as  when  exercised  towards  those 
who  may  honestly  differ  from  us  in  some  things.  An  unbeliever  can 
easily  see  through  a  hollow,  heartless  uniformity,  but  when  he  sees 
Christian  men  earnestly  contending  for  their  own  particular  views,  and 
yet  showing  towards  one  another  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  he  feels  that 
by  such  an  admirable  combination  of  conscientiousness  and  for- 
bearance, of  truth  and  charity,  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
excellence  of  the  principles  and  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  sir,  viz.,  that  Christian  union  is  not  to  be 
promoted  by  speaking  reproachfully,  or  even  slightingly,  of  one  another's 
convictions,  or  of  those  peculiarities  of  Church  polity  which  are  the 
results  of  those  convictions.  It  will  help  to  save  us  from  this  evil  if 
we  remember  that  every  mind  has  its  peculiar  modification,  and  that 
the  same  truths,  acting  upon  these  diversities  of  mental  surface,  may 
appear  under  different  aspects,  as  the  colourless  light  is  reflected  with 
various  hues  from  the  different  plants  and  flowers  on  which  it  shines. 
Even  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  apostles  did  not  overrule  their 
natural  characteristics.  With  the  light  and  fire  of  Divine  inspiration 
dwelling  in  them,  Paul  and  John  widely  differed,  and  presented  the 
new  life  of  which  they  were  both  partakers  in  very  different  ways. 
And  so  all  the  members  of  God's  household  may  have  their  distinguish- 
ing features,  whilst  the  family  likeness  is  seen  in  all,  and  the  true 
family  love  and  interest  are  exemplified  by  all.  We  shall  all  be  agreed 
in  this,  that  one  of  the  deadliest  evils  that  has  befallen  the  Church  is 
to  be  found  in  that  spirit  of  party  animosity  and  angry  strife  which 
has  from  time  to  time  sprung  up  amongst  professing  Christians.  It  has 
exhibited  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  spirit  of  fierce  intolerance  and 
fiery  perbecution,  instead  of  the  gentlest  and  most  genial,  the  Durest 
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aud  noblest  spirit  thnt  liumanity  can  enshrine.  Religion  thns  presented 
is  glorious  no  longer,  its  beauty  is  overshadowed,  the  halo  of  Divinity 
disappears,  and  instead  of  the  attraction  of  love,  there  is  the  repulsion 
of  selfishness,  On  the  other  hand,  "  How  good  and  how  pleasant  a 
thing  "  has  been  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  I  It  has  been  as  precious 
ointment  poured  forth,  delighting  by  its  fragrance,  and  as  the  dews  that 
sparkle  in  the  morning  light,  at  once  adorning  and  refreshing,  sprcadinj^ 
new  life  aud  loveliness  all  around. 
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T^KV.  Dr.  Tiffany  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  said  :  Organic  unity, 
if  it  were  attainable,  would  not  bo  found  flexible  enou<>h  in  practice  for  a 
Providential  Church,  which  must  enter  every  open  door,  and  adapt  its 
a2,encics  to  meet  every  pressing  emergency.  But  unison  in  movement, 
and  af>;reement  in  spirit,  arc  certainly  within  our  reach.  These  will  bring; 
us  into  as  close  co-operative  sj-nipathy  as  exists  in  families  where  brothers 
may  be  unlike  in  form  and  size  and  speech  and  habits  of  thought,  and  at 
the  same  time  good  sons  and  loyal  to  each  other.  The  races  and  tribes  of 
men  differ  in  physical  appearance,  habits,  and  character  ;  in  intellectual 
culture  and  condition  ;  in  moral  standards  and  attainments  ;  and  yet  in  each 
and  all  of  them  there  is  an  unmistakable  humanness  ;  separating  from  all 
other  creatures  and  linking  them  together  as  men.  So  in  aU  converted  and 
sanctified  men  there  is  an  element  of  Godlikencss,  which  separates  from 
the  world,  and  expresses  unity  in  discipleship.  This  essential  underlying 
unity  is  recognised  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Sym- 
pathy with  God  develops  sympathy  with  godly  men,  and  so  we  come  to 
"  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  Fraternal  love  is  thns  both  the  guarantee  and  test  of  conver- 
sion. By  a  principle  of  spiritual  selection,  association  to  God  brings  men 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  each  other.  So  that  underneath  the 
differentials  of  creed  and  form  there  is  an  integral  and  binding  principle  of 
life.  The  moment  the  human  heart  realises  spiritual  liberty  it  seeks  the 
society  of  free  men.  Blood  is  always  thicker  than  water,  and  yet  men  of 
the  same  ancestry  have  crossed  swords  ;  but  the  blood  by  which  all  are 
redeemed  forms  a  union  which  is  never  to  be  broken.  When,  therefore, 
the  tie  that  binds  us  to  Christ  shall  influence  us  more  than  the  differences 
which  part  us  from  each  other,  we  shall  realise  unity  and  catholicity  ;  for 
universal  union  there  must  be  universal  love  ;  for  universal  love  there  must 
be  supreme  regard  for  Christ ;  and  the  recognition  of  one  body  with  many 
members,  one  spirit  through  many  ere  jds,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.  Just  in  proportion  as  love 
for  Christ  is  supreme,  love  for  each  other  will  be  manifest.  The  two  great 
commandments  are  co-ordinated  ;  love  to  God  is  tested  and  expressed  by 
loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  If  the  churches  had  remembered  this, 
and  acted  upon  it,  the  effect  would  have  been  incalculable,  not  only  on  the 
Church  but  on  the  world.  Chris<  prayed  that  His  disciples  "might  be 
one,"  in  order  to  the  convincing  of  liio  world,  "  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  And  the  conversion  of  men  is  hastened  by  each 
step  towards  Christian  union.  The  world  counts  separation  antagonism, 
failing  to  see  the  inter-communicating  links  which  bind  us  to  each  other. 
It  cannot  see  the  relation  of  the  subordinated  denomination  to  the  universal 
Church  ;  it  does  not  distinguish  between  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  rock  of 
ages,  and  the  temporary  homes  men  build  upon  its  giant  breast.  But  we 
nmst  show  and  prove  to  them,  and  convince  them,  that  tabernacles  for 
Moses  and  for  Elias  do  not  diminish  the  infinite  glory  of  the  transfigured 
Christ.    This  we  can  do  more  surely  by  inanifesting  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
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our  separate  organisations  than  by  consolidations  and  aI)sorptions,  and  the 
spirit  of  love  shall  prove  the  unity  of  the  churches.  Thus  might  there  be 
a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  primitive  New  Testament 
Church.  Schools,  colleges,  and  libraries  might  be  free  to  all ;  pulpits,  be 
open  to  all ;  hospitality,  as  at  this  Conference,  be  extended  to  all.  Oni; 
Methodism  might  pour  its  accumulated  treasure  into  the  working  hands  of 
another  Methodism  gifted  with  opportunity,  and  the  world  be  made  to 
rejoice  by  the  cessation  of  emulations  and  of  rivalries,  in  the  practical 
blending  of  "all  things  in  common."  A  Methodist  from  Europe  might 
meet  one  from  America  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australia,  and  the  only  shibboleth 
of  recognition  be,  "  If  thy  heart  be  as  my  heart,  give  me  thy  hand."  This 
would  be  practical  union  maintaining  the  validity  of  the  existing  Churches, 
but  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  influence  as  hand-in-hand  they  compass 
the  world — their  "  parish." 

Rev.  J.  Myers  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  read  the 
following  essay  on  The  Catholicity  of  MetJwdism. 

The  term  Methodism  represents  that  revival  of  Protestant  evan- 
gelical religion  which  began  at  an  early  part  of  the  last  century  under 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time,  chiefly  by  the  several  Christian  denominations  that  bear  its 
name.  The  term  catholic  is  used  in  the  senses  in  which  it  is  usually 
understood,  namely,  "  universal  and  general,  liberal  and  free  from 
bigotry."  In  all  these  senses  Methodism  may  be  defined  as 
"  Christianity  in  its  catholicity.''  This  is  evident  from  every  con- 
sideration that  bears  upon  the  subject. 

I.  It  is  evident  from  the  area  it  seeks  to  cover  with  its  operations. 
"The  field  is  the  world,"  said  Jesus  Christ.  "The  world  is  my 
parish,"  said  John  Wesley  ;  and  the  ever-widening  circuit  of  his  labours, 
and  of  the  labours  of  his  helpers  and  of  their  successors  in  the  British 
Isles  and  colonies,  on  all  the  continents  of  the  land,  and  on  many 
islands  of  the  sea,  as  they  press  on  ever  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
is  a  suflScient  exposition  of  the  meaning  and  truth  of  his  wordf;.  The 
playful  remark  of  an  outside  critic,  that  he  was  sure  the  moon  was  not 
inhabited,  or  the  Methodists  would  have  already  been  there  with  the 
Gospel,  may  serve  as  an  indication  that  the  Christian  world  under- 
stands and  believes  that  the  world,  the  entire  round  globe,  is  the  parish 
of  Methodism. 

II.  The  same  truth  is  evident  in  the  free  and  full  offer  of  salvation 
which  she  makes  to  every  human  being  who  comes  within  her  reach. 
The  Gospel  is,  *'  There  is  no  difference ;  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Therefore  "  the  Scrip- 
ture hath  concluded  all  under  sin  ;  "  but  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Sou,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  And  "  This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."    "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
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lasting  life  ;  he  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him."  And  her  commission  is,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
believetli  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  In  the  execution  of  this  commission,  "  Go,"  said  John 
Wesley,  "  not  only  to  those  who  need  you  " — to  sinners  in  common — 
"  but  to  those  who  need  you  most,"  or  who,  being  the  most  sin-sick, 
have  the  greatest  need  of  the  Physician.  In  obeying  these  injunctions 
there  has  been  neither  variation  nor  uncertainty  in  the  message  of 
Methodism.  As  the  apostle  Peter  opened  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the 
Gentiles  with  the  words,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God,"  so  in  carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  that  kingdom  to 
the  entire  GentUe  race  there  has  been  no  respect  of  persons  with  the 
followers  of  John  Wesley.  Wherever  their  voice  has  been  heard  it  has 
rung  out  with  clarion  clearness  and  strength,  "  God,  who  would  have, 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  "  Now 
commaudeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,"  and  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  that  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  And  when  we  consider  the  views  which  prevailed  on  these 
subjects  throughout  the  Protestant  Christian  world  when  Methodism 
began  her  missions,  and  the  fierce  and  fiery  opposition  which  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  free  salvation  to  every  creature  evoked  from  many  of 
the  best  men  of  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  more 
conclusive  evidence  could  be  given  either  of  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trines preached,  or  of  the  success  of  the  preaching,  than  is  furnished  by 
these  doctrines  being  now  all  but  universally  received  by  all  Churches, 
and  preached  in  nearly  all  pulpits. 

III.  This  catholicity  is  further  evidenced  in  the  method  by  which 
she  admits  persons  to  hor  fellowshiiJ.  It  has  been  to  some  good  men  a 
thing  so  objectionable  that  they  could  not  rest  until  they  had  delivered 
their  souls,  that  persons  should  be  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  simple  grounds  of  "a  desire  to  save  their  souls,  and  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,"  even  when  such  desires  were  evidenced  by  the 
plainest  proofs  of  a  reformed  life,  as  required  by  Methodist  rules ;  but 
Methodism  in  the  simplicity  of  her  spirit  has  always  considered  it  best 
to  ask  no  more  of  beginners  in  the  service  of  Christ  than  that  they 
should  begin  ;  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  take  them  by  the  hand  as 
they  began,  and  in  true  apostolic  style  "  add  to  the  Church  such  as 
should  be  saved,"  or  as  were  on  the  way  to  be  saved  ;  and  under  the 
iuflnence  of  her  catholicity  she  has  also  deemed  it  wisest  to  ask  no 
more  of  ignorant  sinful  man  in  his  first  step  towards  reformation  than 
he  can  render,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  law,  "  whore  there  is 
first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  which  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  that  which  he  hath  not." 

But  these  terms  of  Methodist  Christian  fellowship  have,  and  were 
intended  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  have,  the  wider  signification  of  teaching  the 
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world  at  large  the  all-embracing  catholicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  of  making  the  Methodist  society  as  large-hearted,  simple,  and  free 
in  its  action  as  Christianity  is,  and  so  render  the  way  to  Christ  and  to 
His  salvation  so  plain  and  clear,  that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  need  not  err  therein  ;  "  and  to  write  this  in  characters  so  large 
and  legible  that  he  who  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  the  strife  and  hustle 
of  this  world  to  pause  to  read  it,  may  read  it  as  he  runs.  As  Mr. 
Wesley  said,  "  There  is  no  other  religious  society  under  heaven  that 
requires  nothing  of  men  in  order  to  their  admission  into  it,  but  a  desire 
to  save  their  souls.  Look  all  around  you.  You  cannot  be  admitted 
into  the  Church  or  society  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  or  any  others,  unless  you  hold  the  same  opinions  as  they, 
and  adhere  to  the  same  forms  of  worship.  The  Methodists  alone  do 
not  insist  on  your  holding  this  or  that  opinion ;  I  do  not  know  any 
other  religious  society,  either  ancient  or  modern,  wherein  such  liberty 
of  conscience  is  now  allowed  or  has  been  allowed  since  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Here  is  our  gloryibg,  and  a  glorying  peculiar  to  us  1  What 
society  shares  it  with  us  ? "  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Wesley  said  on 
the  same  subject,  "  One  circumstance  is  quite  pecxiliar  to  the  people 
called  Methodists ;  that  is,  the  terms  on  which  any  person  may  be 
admitted  into  their  society.  They  do  not  impose  in  order  to  their 
admission  any  opinion  whatever.  Let  them  hold  peculiar  or  general 
redemption,  absolute  or  conditional  decrees :  they  think  and  let  think. 
One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  required — a  real  desire  to  save  theii 
soult: .  Where  this  is  it  is  enough  ;  they  desire  no  more.  Is  there  any 
other  society  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  that  is  so  remote  from 
bigotry  ?  so  truly  of  a  catholic  spirit  ?  so  ready  to  admit  all  serious 
persons  without  distinction  ?  Where  is  there  such  another  society  in 
Europe  ?  in  the  habitable  world  ?  I  know  none.  Let  any  man  show  it 
me  that  can  I  Till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the 
Methodists."  These  original  terms  of  admission  into  the  Methodist 
society  are  the  terms  of  admission  shill.  In  this  we  have  not  mended 
our  rules,  but  kept  them ;  hence  the  glorying  of  Mr.  Wesley  remains 
our  glorying.  We  have  a  faith,  and  we  know  what  we  believe  ;  but  we 
do  not  trouble  therewith  those  whose  sole  concern  is  "  to  save  their 
souls  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  but  deem  it  our  first  duty  to 
point  them  "to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takoth  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 

IV.  This  catholicity  is  also  evidenced  in  the  equal  right  she  assures 
to  every  one  who  receives  her  message  of  salvation,  to  "  the  fulness 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  "  AU  are  yours,"  said  the 
apostle  to  the  Church,  *'  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  So 
the  message  of  Methodism  to  every  child  of  grace,  without  respect  to 
difference  in  mind,  in  manners,  or  in  morals,  or  what  else,  is,  "  all  arc 
yours."  As  penittnt  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  «>ins "  is  yours ;  "  the  love  oi 
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God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  nnto 
us,"  is  yours.  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  ■witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we 
might  be  also  glorified  together,"  is  yours.  "  Having,  therefore, 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  His  flesh,"  there  to  have  "fellowship  with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  is  yours.  And  the  "hope  of 
eternal  life,  which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world 
began,"  is  yours.  Before  the  days  of  Methodism,  the  best  teaching  of 
the  Church  limited  the  enjoyment  of  these  spiritual  blessings  to  a 
favoured  few,  who  had  the  supposed  necessary  learning  and  leisure  to  ' 
reach  them ;  but  now,  thanks  again  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  the  agency  which  has  taught  them, 
it  is  not  only  known  in  all  the  cottage  and  other  homes  of  Methodism, 
but  it  is  also  known  and  taught  in  almost  all  the  Churches  of  evan- 
gelical Christendom,  that  "all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  lilacee  in 
Christ  Jesus"  are  at  the  command  of  the  penitent  faith  of  every 
member  of  the  human  race.  "  For  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  thccu 
gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believed 
on  His  name." 

y.  The  catholicity  of  Methodism  is  further  evidenced  in  the  equal 
obligation  she  places  upon  every  one  who  has  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  to  "go  work  in  (His)  vineyard,"  according  " to  their  several 
ability."  "  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,  It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  that  I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ;  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ; 
and  on  My  servants  and  on  My  handmaidens,  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  My  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy."  This  glorious  picture  of 
a  whole  people  at  work  for  God,  under  "the  ministration  of  the  Spirit," 
in  these  last  days,  Methodism  has  led  the  way  in  presenting  to  the 
world :  and  the  wondrous  sight  of  her  numerous  and  varied  agencies — 
her  ministers  and  missionaries,  lay  preachers  and  exhorters,  stewards 
and  leaders,  sick  visitors  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  with  many  others 
^have  often  constrained  lookers  on  to  remark,  sometimes  approvingly, 
and  at  other  times  with  questionable  intentions,  "  These  Methodists  are 
all  at  it,  and  always  at  it."  One  cynic  in  her  early  days  thought  he 
made  a  point  against  her  by  recording  that  she  employed,  in  j)reaching 
the  Gospel,  "  Cobblers  and  shoemakers,  tinkers  and  braziers,  black- 
smiths and  farriers,  tailors  and  stay  makers,  barbers  and  periwig- 
makers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  masons  and  bricklayers,  bakers  and 
butchers,  farmers  and  cowkeepers,  maltsters  and  brewers,  combers  and 
weavers,  plumbers  and  glaziers,  turners  and  cabinet-makers,  hedgers 
and  ditchers,  'threshers  and  thatchers,  coopers  and  basket-makers." 
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Some  on  reading  this  list,  and  not  finding  their  own  honourable 
callings,  before  they  became  Methodist  preachers,  mentioned  in  it,  may 
think  it  incomplete,  and  that  it  might  be  improved  by  adding  them  to 
it ;  but  it  is  clear  that  had  this  gentleman's  notions  prevailed,  Moses 
had  never  left  the  flock  of  Midian  to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage,  David 
■would  not  have  left  his  father's  sheep  to  be  the  king  of  his  people,  or 
Elisha  the  plough  to  succeed  the  prophet  Elijah  ;  that  Matthew  would 
have  remained  a  pubhcan,  and  Peter  a  fisherman ;  that  Bunyan  would 
have  continued  %  tinker,  and  Carey  a  cobbler  ;  and  so  with  thousands 
of  others  "  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy."  Yet  the  objection  only 
illustratea  the  truth,  that  Methodism  not  only  calls  upon  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessings  of  her  mission,  to  hand  forward  the  cup  of 
mercy  and  blessing  to  others  ;  but  she  also  throws  wide  open  the  gates 
of  admission  to  tLo  highest  places  of  honour  and  influence  in  the 
Church  to  v,h'-  by  their  ability,  and  worth  and  service,  prove 
themselves  iiblc  i  '  ■  'liy  to  occupy  and  adorn  them,  aad  knows  no 
way  to  distinction  lu  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  the  royal  way  of 
the  Gospel.  "He  that  ATOuld  be  the  greatest  among  you  let  him  be 
servant  of  all." 

VI.  Again,  the  cathoiicity  of  \Ict^  odism  is  evidenced  in  the  various 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  to  which  she  adapts  herself,  and  sub- 
ordinates to  the  service  of  her  mission.  In  aU  her  divisions  no  branch 
of  Methodism  has  ever  seen  occasion  to  question  the  loyalty  of  any 
other  branch,  either  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  her  faith,  or  to  the 
grand  object  of  all  our  labours,  namely,  "  To  spread  Scriptural  holiness 
throughout  the  world."  These  divisions  have  sometimes  been  held  up 
as  her  reproach,  by  those  who,  let  us  charitably  hope,  would  have 
rejoiced  in  her  unity  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  are 
more  branches  in  Methodism  than  there  are  orders  in  Bomanism, 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  sections  among  the  Presby- 
terians, and  divisions  among  the  Congregationalists ;  or  that  there  is 
not  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  which  leads  some 
persons  aaturally  to  prefer  Episcopalian  forms  of  Church  order,  others 
Presbyterian  forms,  others  Congregational  forms.  Why,  then,  not 
allow  every  one  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  in  relation  to 
such  matters,  each  saying  of  every  other,  "  Whosoever  will  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother"  ?  Of  this  we  are  assured,  by  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
fortnight,  that  no  other  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  neither 
the  Papacy,  nor  the  Anglican,  nor  the  Presbyterian,  nor  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  could  summon  all  her  sons  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
meet  in  general  assembly  in  this  or  any  other  metropolis  of  a  great 
nation,  for  free  debate  on  so  many  and  various  questions  of  importance 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  have  been 
freely  discussed  in  this  place ;  with  a  more  general  response,  with 
fuller  harmony  of  feeling,  with  less  asperity  and  friction,  with  greater 
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pleasantness  of  intercourse,  with  brighter  hopes  respecting  the  results, 
and  with  the  anticipation  of  pleasauter  reminiscences  of  our  meeting 
after  we  return  to  our  homes,  than  has  been  the  case  with  this 
(Ecumenical  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists.  If  any  sup- 
pose they  can  equal  us  in  these  respects  let  them  by  all  means  try  it, 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  their  peoples,  and  we  will  pray 
for  and  rejoice  in  then*  success  as  an  additional  promise  of  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  latter-day  glory. 

VII.  This  catholicity  is  further  evidenced  in  her  having  always  sought 
to  live  at  peace  and  co-operate  in  Christian  work  with  all  other  denomi- 
nations. From  her  commencement  Methodism  has  been  responsible  for 
no  quarrel  with  any  other  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  has 
always  steadfastly  acted  on  the  Scriptural  injunction  "  that  ye  study 
to  be  quiet  and  to  do  your  own  business."  This  was  the  uniform  spirit 
and  policy  of  her  founder.  Writing  in  the  year  17G5  to  his  Calvinistic 
friend  Mr.  Venn,  Mr.  Wesley  said,  "  I  desire  to  have  a  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  every  soldier  of  Christ.  We  have  not  only  one 
faith,  one  Lord,  one  hope,  but  we  are  earnestly  engaged  in  one  warfare. 
Come,  then,  ye  that  love  God,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  In  his  sermon,  entitled  "  Catholic 
Spirit,"  while  claiming  that  the  Methodist  form  of  worship  is  "  primitive 
and  apostolic,"  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Episcopalian  form  is 
also  •'  both  Scriptural  and  apostolic ; "  but  he  adds,  "  If  any  think  the 
Presbyterian  is  better,  let  him  think  so  still."  On  another  occasion, 
when  assailed  by  four  persons  simultaneously,  he  wrote,  "  How  gladly 
would  I  leave  all  these  to  themselves,  and  let  them  say  just  what  they 
please."  And,  again,  he  closed  a  debate  in  Conference  with  the  words, 
"  I  have  no  more  right  to  object  to  a  man  holding  a  different  opinion 
from  vie,  than  I  have  to  differ  from  a  man  because  he  wears  a  wig  and 
I  wear  my  own  hair." 

On  these  hues  of  liberty  of  thought  and  catholicity  of  feeling  towards 
all  other  denominations,  Methodism  has  continued  to  move  to  the 
present.  Like  the  ancient  buUder,  she  has  rephed  to  all  who  have 
tried  to  draw  her  aside  from  her  work,  for  idle  disputation,  "I  am 
doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down.  Why  should  the 
work  cease,  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to  you  ?  "  And  like  the 
apostles,  she  has  replied  to  all  who  would  hinder  her  efforts  by  denying 
her  the  Scriptural  rights  of  a  Church,  •'  Wliether  it  be  right  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye ;  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
things  we  have  seen  and  heard."  There  have  been  not  a  few  com- 
plaints that  Methodism  has  not  taken  so  prominent  a  part  as  she 
ought  to  have  taken  in  the  religio-political  efforts  which  have 
removed  religious  disabilities  from  which  she  suffered,  and  by  whose 
removal  she  has  profited;  but  to  these  complaints  she  has  always 
returned  the  same  answer — that  her  province  has  rather  been  to  use 
those  weapons  which,  though  "  not  carnal,  are  mighty  through  God  to 
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the  pulling  down  of  stronfiholda  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
and  opposcth  itself  against  the  Lord,  to  the  hringing  of  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ; "  and  thereby  effectually 
creating  that  public  sentiment  which  brings  every  reform  that  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  and  permanent  well-being  both  of  individuals, 
and  communities,  and  empires.  In  pursuing  this  course  she  has 
been  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  other  bodies  of  Christians  in 
Christian  work.  When  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  first  launched, 
Methodism  gave  her  full  sympathy  and  aid  to  its  purposes.  Of  lato 
years  it  has  become  the  habit  in  public  gatherings  of  representatives 
of  Churches  to  exchange  friendly  greetings,  and  Methodism  has  given 
her  whole  heart  to  such  catholic  intercourse.  And  besides  these  things, 
Methodism  has  been  a  constant  source  of  help  and  blessing  to  all 
other  Protestant  Churches.  She  has,  under  God,  breathed  into  them 
her  own  ardent  spirit,  and  thereby  quickened  them  into  newness  of 
life.  She  has  given  hundreds  of  ministers  to  their  pulpits,  many  of 
whom  are  among  the  most  famous  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness 
that  adorn  their  annals.  She  has  given  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest 
members  to  their  fellowship,  forming  in  some  cases  a  majority,  and  in 
many  cases  an  important  minority,  of  their  largest  and  most  influential 
Churches.  She  has  also  taught  them  the  use  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
From  whom  have  .the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
ministers  of  Nonconformist  Churches,  learned  to  employ  a  lay  ministry, 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air,  in  theatres,  music- 
halls,  and  kindred  places,  but  from  the  Methodists  ?  In  all  these 
ways  Methodism  has  been  a  nursing  mother  to  every  other  section 
of  the  Church ;  nor  has  her  voice  been  heard  in  remonstrance  or 
complaint,  as  she  has  seen  her  devout  sons  and  daughters  leaving  her, 
to  give  the  benefit  of  their  fervour  1  experience  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
to  the  service  of  other  Christian  communities. 

Vin.  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,"  and  the  catholicity  of  Me- 
thodism has  its  justification  in  the  successes  that  have  resulted  from  her 
labours.  In  scattering  she  has  increased,  in  watering  others  she  has  been 
watered.  Having  gone  forth,  and  wept  over  the  moral  wastes' to  which 
she  bore  precious  seed,  she  has  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  her 
sheaves  with  her.  We  are  instructed  in  Christian  work  to  aim  at  great 
things,  and  to  expect  great  things.  Methodism  has  done  this,  and  to- 
day, though  the  youngest  of  the  great  Christian  denominations,  she  is 
the  strongest  of  them  all  in  the  number  of  her  membership.  She  also 
began  her  mission  where  Jesus  Christ  began  His  mission — among  the 
poor :  by  gathering  in  the  prodigal,  the  destitute,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
outcast.  This  was  her  feeding-ground,  as  it  has  been  the  feeding- 
ground  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  beginning,  and  will  remain  so 
to  the  end;  "to  the  poor  the  Gorpel  is  preached."  The  intelligence 
and  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  present  generation  of  Methodists 
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is,  therefore,  an  example  of  the  benefits  which  the  Gospel  showers 
upon  those  who  receive  it,  and  an  illustration  of  the  truth—"  Godliness 
i^  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come." 

What  of  the  future  ?  All  the  prodigal  sons  of  God  have  not  yet  been 
restored  to  their  home.  So  far  from  this,  they  swarm  around  us  every- 
where. They  exist  in  hundreds  in  our  villages,  in  thousands  in  our 
towns,  and  in  myriads  in  our  large  cities.  "We  have  been  speaking  in 
this  Conference  on  the  dangers  which  threaten  sociijty  from  the  si)ecu- 
lative  scepticism  of  our  times,  but  these  dangers  are  trifling  compared 
with  the  dangers  which  threaten  society  from  the  practical  atheism 
that  floods  our  large  centres  of  population.  We  could  afford  to  leave 
the  philosophers,  so  called,  to  "  throw  out  their  speculations  for  the 
amusement  of  the  curious,"  as  Hume  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
did,  if  the  millions  of  our  labouring  populations  were  leavened  with 
Gospel  truth.  These  millions  are  not  infidel,  and  are  not  to  bo  dealt 
with  as  such.  Let  our  young  ministers,  especially,  who  in  their  anxiety 
to  fit  themselves  for  their  great  mission,  are  spending  more  time  in 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  sceptical  speculations  of  the  few,  and 
taking  more  pains  to  prepare  answers  to  these  speculations,  than  they 
are  spending  among  the  many  to  learn  their  condition  and  needs,  and 
taking  pains  to  prepare  themselves  to  lead  them  to  rei)entance  and 
salvation,  bear  these  things  ir  mind.  I  say  not  a  word  against  minis- 
ters being  up  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  speculative  thought  of  the 
day ;  but  I  contend  that  it  is  their  first  and  most  indispensable  work 
to  be  up  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
experts  in  winning  them  for  Christ.  These  things  they  ought  to  do, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

I  repeat,  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  infidel.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Those  persons  who  suppose 
them  to  be  so  do  not  know  them.  Let  them  go  among  them  and 
gain  their  confidence,  in  the  only  way  in  which  human  confidence  can 
be  gained,  namely,  by  its  being  deserved  ;  go  and  talk  with  them,  not 
as  patrons,  but  as  fellow-sinners  who  are  of  them,  and  wish  to  do  them 
good,  and  they  will  soon  find  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  is 
infidel.  Many  of  them,  from  a  sense  of  being  neglected  by  the  Church, 
which — they  know  enough  of  Christianity  to  know — ought  to  look  after 
them  and  seek  their  good,  are  noisy,  fond  of  disputing,  love  to  throw 
current  objections  at  Christians  in  order  to  avoid  the  point  of  their 
appeals,  but  they  are  not  infidel.  They  wander  about  neglected, 
"  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,"  presenting  to  those 
who  have  the  spiritual  eyesight  to  see  it,  just  such  a  scene  as  that  on 
which  Jesus  Christ  looked,  when  "  He  was  moved  \vith  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd."  To  gather  in  these  wandering  and  neglected  ones  ia 
still  the  mission  of  Methodism.    Are  we  doing  it  ?  '  .       . 
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•' Jeshnrnn  waxocl  fat  and  wicked,  then  ho  forgot  God  who  had  made 
him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation."  Is  there  no 
danger  of  our  prosperity  mtiking  us  ashamed  of  those  who  are  now  in  a 
similar  state  of  moral  destitution  to  that  in  which  Methodism  found 
its  first  converts;  and  also  ashamed  of  the  methods  by  which  she 
accomi)lishcd  lier  first  successes  ?  How  many  Methodist  ministers  now 
feel  at  ease  when  standing  on  a  chair  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  on  a 
butcher's  block  in  a  market,  or  on  a  stump  by  the  wayside  ?  and  how 
many  Methodist  laymen  feel  at  case  when  standing  by  the  side  of  their 
ministers,  when  doing  such  work,  to  help  them  to  sing  and  praj'  ?  Yet 
this  is  Methodism.  It  was  the  way  that  Methodism  was  founded,  and 
it  is  the  way  in  which  it  must  bo  extended  and  enlarged.  The  educated 
and  respectable  may  not  be  reached  in  this  way,  but  the  millions  who 
constitute  the  gi-eat  mass  of  sinning,  suffering,  perishing  humanity, 
can  scarcely  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  If,  therefore,  we  rejoice  in 
our  history  of  saving  the  outcasts,  why  not  prolong  it  ?  if  we  boast  of 
the  self-denying  and  heroic  labours  of  our  ancestors,  why  not  imitate 
their  example  ?  We  have  got  the  materials  for  this  work.  Our 
doctrines  imply  it,  our  commission  commands  it,  and  our  hymuology  is 
well  suited  to  it.  The  list  of  hymns  furnished  the  Conference  at  a 
previous  session  might  have  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  some 

of  these,  aa  . 

"  Weary  souls  that  wander  wide 
From  the  central  point  of  bliss  ; "  ' 

and 

"  Gather  the  outcasts  in,  and  save 
From  sin  and  Satan's  power ; " 

"Oh!  for  a  trumpet- voice      j 
On  all  the  world  to  call."   - 

These  and  many  similar  hymns  seem  most  suitable  for  out  of  doors, 
and  music-hall  and  similar  gatherings,  and  scarcely  to  harmonise  with 
the  gatherings  of  our  well-dressed,  well-fed,  ■well-housed,  comfortable 
church  and  chapel  going  people.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  these 
hymns  ?  Shall  we  eliminate  them  from  our  hymn-books  ?  Had  we 
not  better  return  to  our  former  ways,  in  which  they  wiU  be  again 
of  suitable  use?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  every  superinten- 
dent of  'a  circuit  responsible  for  having  a  distinct  department, 
in  which  young  men  should  have  constant  practice  in  this  work, 
and  prove  their  fitness  for  the  local  preacher's  plan  by  their  pro- 
ficiency in  it ;  so  that  candidates  for  the  pulpit  would  understand  that 
the  first  qualification  required  of  them  for  the  work  was  such  a  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  as  would  lead  them  to  preach  the 
Gospel  anywhere  to  save  him ;  anfl  so  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
if  that  by  any  means  they  might  save  some  ?  There  is  no  concealing 
the  fact  that  the  great  want  of  Methodism  in  these  islands  is  such  men 
as  John  Nelson  and' Gideon  Ouseley;  nor  would  American  Methodism 
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Buffer  by  the  appearance  of  snch  men  as  Peter  Cartwright  in  its 
service.    We  have  an  abundance  of  students  in  our  ranks  to  occnpy 
our  respectable  pulpits ;   our  need  is  men  who  can  go  among  tlio 
masses,  and,  throwing  aside  all  sermonising,  speak  the  truth  of  God 
in  such  plain  and  pungent  words  as  they  can  uoderstand  and  feel.    It 
is  painful  often  to  hear  how  intelligent  ministers  fail  to  interest  and 
impress  their  hearers,  when  they  stand  upon  a  wagon  or  any  similar 
pulpit  to  address  a  number  of  careless,  godless  men  who  may  gather 
around  them  in  the  open  air.     They  give  the  impression  that  they  are 
raw  at  the  business,  and  need  to  be  trained  for  it.    Yet  it  is  work  that 
must  be  done.    The  salvation  of  the  whole  World  is  in  the  Divine 
programme.     The  millions  of  outcasts  existing  in  our  largo  cities  will 
be  gathered  in ;  and  Methodism,  though  she  has  no  longer  a  monopoly 
^u  the  work,  will  have  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  it.     If  the  existing 
branches  of  Methodism  prove  too  respectable  to  carry  it  on,   the 
catholicity  of  her  spirit  will  assert  itself  as  it  has  done  before,  by 
pushing  some  persons  out  from  their  ranks  to  do  it ;  and  some  future 
conference  of  Methodists  will  hear  the  story  repeated,  of  a  detiomina- 
ion  being  born  in  the  open  air,  or  at  a  meeting  in  a  theatre,  or  some 
kindred  place.    The  salvation  of  the  world  cannot  be  arrested.    "Nor 
can  the  catholic  spirit  of  Christianity  which  longs  for  it  be  suppressed. 
Like  its  Master,  it  has  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how  is  it 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished  I    In  some  form  or  otlier  it  will 
find  its  way  to  such  action  as  will  serve  its  object.     Indeed,  why 
conceal  that  it  is  even  now  asserting  itself.    WTiat  is  this  Salvation 
Army  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  is  everywhere  spoken  against, 
but  the  outgoing  of  this  spirit  ?    Wlio  is  its  founder  and  general  ?    A 
Methodist.     What  are  its  methods?    Those  it  finds  suitable   to  its 
purpose.    Are  they  not  objectionable  ?    Yes,  almost  as  objectionable 
to  the  Methodists  of  to-day  as  the  methods  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
early  Methodists  were  to  the  most  respectable  religious  teachers  and 
guides  of  their  times.    Are  not  many  of  their  leaders  ignorant  ?     Yes, 
as  ignorant  as  the  doctors  in  Jerusalem  considered  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  the  bishops  of  Mr.  Wesley's  day  thought  his 
helpers.    And  let  us  beware  lest  history  repeats  to  us  what  Charles 
Wesley  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries  respecting  their  work :  "  I  am  told  that  you 
and  your  brother  employ  uneducated  men  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
••So  we  do,  my  lord,"  said  Charles  Wesley,  "and  the  fault  is  yours 
and  your  brethren's."     "  How  so  ?  "   asked  the  Archbishop.     "  The 
prophets  held  their  peace  and  the  asses  spake,"  said  Charles  Wesley. 

Have  we  done,  and  are  we  now  doing,  our  duty  towards  those 
millions  of  perishing  souls  for  whom  Christ  died?  Our  Conference 
will  soon  close,"t)ur  essays  are  well-nigh  all  read,  our  addresses  nearly 
all  spoken,  our  discussions  nearly  ended;  and  what  are  to  be  the 
results  ?    Shall  Methodism  from  this  Conference  renew  its  youth,  and 
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return  to  its  ancient  path  of  "  Koing  "  into  tho  highways  anrl  hodRCS  to 
couipol  the  niilliouH  of  our  pcriHhin{r  fcllow-HiuncrH  to  conio  into  tho 
feast  which  our  loving  Father  huH  prepared  ?  Say  not  that  thoy  will 
not  hear,  for  tho  thousanclH  that  prcHS  along  tho  btrccts,  and  crowd 
into  dreary,  mont  nncomfortablo  buildings  to  hoar,  and  who  Hiihscribo 
of  their  pence,  thousands  sterling  a  year  to  support  tho  Salvation 
Army,  show  us  that  they  will  hear  whero  the  conditions  of  hearing 
are  suitable  to  them.  Thoy  may  not  como  to  our  churches  and 
chapels  to  present  their  destitution  as  a  contrast  to  our  respectability ; 
they  may  not  listen  to  well-prepared  essays,  whose  finish  is  so  perfect, 
that,  to  use  tho  words  of  one  of  them,  they  are  so  smooth  that  there 
is  not  friction  enough  to  light  a  Congreve  match  upon  them.  But  the 
entire  history  of  Methodism  shows  that  whoever  will  tell  the  old,  old 
story  of  Jesus  and  His  love  in  such  plain  and  simple  words  and  loving 
tores  as  are  only  fit  to  convey  that  story,  will  never  want  an  ear  to 
hear  UIb  message. 
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Professor  J.  P.  Shorter  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchl  gave 
the  invited  address.  He  said  :  One  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  its  simplicity ;  but  the  catholicity  of  Methodism  is  its  Christianity. 
*'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  My  Gospel"  is  not  only  as  exten- 
sive as  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  but  includes  in  its  going  a 
bringing  of  whomsoever  will  to  partake  of  the  water  of  life  freely; 
includes  in  i(s  g  )ing  a  searching  for  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  ignorant,  tho 
learned,  passing  by  none.  Nay,  a  religion  that  is  not  Catholic  is  not 
Christian,  is  not  of  the  Bible.  When  I  was  youthful  and  inexperienced 
in  assuming  great  responsibilities,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  my 
father  wrote  me  thus  : — "  I  have  somewhat  of  satisfaction  in  taking 
hold  of  a  cause  languishing,  dying,  and  making  a  success  of  it."  There 
havo  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  whea  God  has  said  to  a 
son,  "  Take  hold  ;  be  successful."  Of  other  such  times  I  choose  that 
when  Collins  and  Tindall  had  denounced  Christianity  as  priestcraft, 
Whiston  pronounced  the  miracles  to  be  Jewish  imposition,  Woolston 
declared  them  to  be  allegories,  when  English  deism  was  introduced  into 
Germany,  and  founded  a  rationalism  which  nearly  extinguished  her 
religious  life  ;  when  piety  was  spoken  of  only  with  ridicule  ;  when 
ungodliness  was  tlie  universal  and  peculiar  characteristic.  It  was  a 
high  privilege  to  hear  God  speak  in  this  time  of  decay  and  death,  but 
Christlike  to  obey.  My  friends,  because  Wesley  heard,  and  he  with  his 
coadjutors  obeyed,  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  1881  convenes — con- 
venes to  scan  the  doings  of  the  past,  and  arrange  if  possible  to  utilise 
more  effectually  its  ever-increasing  powers.  Some  one  has  said, 
"  What  was  needed  at  this  time  was  an  institution  that  might  gathei 
the  fruits  of  a  century's  growth,  and  give  them  a  Divine  perpetuity.' 
Methodism  was  given  this  work  on  account  of  her  catholicity,  which  is 
B3  broad  as  her  spirituality,  and  finds  its  excellency  in  serving.    Thero 
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Is  not  an  orthodox  Cliurch  which  on  knowinf^  tho  motive  of  Hcparatiou 

from  thin  wuh  for  proximity  to  Ma,;— tliat  the  ihin  wiih  coldnesH,  barron- 

noHB,  uni^odlinoHH ;   tlic  that  a  burning  zoul,  growth,  ChriHtianity— but 

wouhl  join,  if  not  in  name,  in  spirit,  our  rankH.    For  awhile  let  us  throw 

aside  our  christened  names,  and  look  at  this  Methodism,  its  catliolicity. 

Tho  Bible  knows  nothing  of  a  solitary  religion.     When  tho  valiant  few 

assembled,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  with  them,  every  man  of  tho  multitude 

which  came  heard  the  word  in  his  own  tongue — Parthians,   Modes, 

Elamites,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judtea,  Cappadocia,  Potitiis,  Asia, 

Phrygia,  Pamphylia,   Egypt,  and  in  parts  of   Lybia  about  Cyreno, 

strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes,  and  Arabians.    Heard, 

I  said  ;  but  in  the  language  of  Luke  I  add,  heard  in  their  own  tongue 

the  wonderful  works  of  God.    Were  I  speaking  to  a  class-meeting  in 

Ohio  of  the  catholicity  of  Methodism,  of  its  universality,  how  it  spreads 

to  every  land,  I  would  say,  au  Dr.  George  affirms,  "  Methodism  in  an 

organic  condition  is  in  America,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in 

Mexico,  in  Euroi)o,  on  the  British  Isles,  on  tlio  Continent,  in  Africa,  in 

Asia,  in  the  great  empires  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  in  Australia." 

But   here  it  is  only   necessary   to  be  silent,  and  these  lands  sijeak 

through  their  ovyn  representatives ;  and  if  we  listen  more  saint' ,  voices 

greet  us  from  that  better  land  with  "I  am  sweeiung  through  the 

gates,"  "  There  is  no  river  here,"  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 

Methodism  is  so  catholic  that  it  has  no  peculiar  tenets  which  shut  out 

any  seekers  after  God  through  Christ.    Indeed,   some  one  has  said, 

"  It  is  a  child  of  Providence,  and  never  was  an  offspring  more  liko  its 

.parentage."      Its  form   Godlike,    its    countenance    calm   and  serene, 

the  outgrowth  of  a  clean  conscience.     Not  slow  of  motion,   its  feet 

running  swiftly  in  the  paths  of  truth,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts 

of  the  eartli.     Hence  the  tender-footed,  who  refuse  to  go  where'er 

the  Master  calls,  have  not  the  idea  of  him  who  heard  when  God  cnlled, 

and  by  obeying  became  the  father  of  Methodism.     Think  of  Wesley, 

with  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  day,  especially  of  travel,  saying  he 

had  done  a  poor  year's  work  in  going  out  to  call  them  in  if  he  had  not 

travelled  from  four  to  five  thousand  miles  I    Of  the  zeal  that  urged  him, 

or  any  of  his  followers,  to  do  such  herculean  work,  I  say  nothing,  save 

they,  like  their  Master,  went  about  doing  good.    When  I  speak  thus  of 

Wesley,  or  that  peculiar  feature  of  Methodism  which  carries  a  man  five 

thousand  miles  in  a  year  to  spread  the  Gospel,  I  speak  not  of  it  in  the 

sense  of  compassing  land  and  sea  to  make  one  proselyte,  but  of  that 

itinerant,  aggressive  spirit,  which  the  Master  gives,  which  cannot  be  at 

rest  while  there  is  a  cry  beyond,  while  there  is  all  the  world  to  go  into. 

Such  an  offspring  not  only  has  the  tender  watch-care  of  the  Father, 

but  the  eyes   of  the   whole  world  are  upon  it.    I  think  it  is  Isaac 

Taylor  who,  in  speaking  of  Methodism,  says,  "  That  great  religious 

movement    has    immediately    or  remotely    so  given  an    impulse  to 

Cbiistian  feeling  and  profession  on  all  sides  that  it  has  come  to  present 
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itself  as  the  starting-point  of  modern  religious  history."  What  a  broad 
foundation  was  needed.  Yet  such  is  Methodism,  broad  as  to  its  basis 
as  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  good  admire  the  genericness,  while  we 
congratulate  oursel/es  on  a  specificness;  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
individuals  which  make  up  the  whole  is  a  departure  from  the  essential 
doctrine  taught  in  the  beginning.  National  and  social  obligations  have 
classified  them,  but  the  same  Biblical  basis  is  common.  Is  that  not  a 
catholic  spirit  which  when  poUtical  contingencies  arose,  and  division 
was  necessary,  proved  only  division  that  the  offsprinc^  might  have  a 
special  name  and  thus  broaden  the  family  influence  ?  or  when  man, 
fettered  by  prejudice  and  dwarfed  by  its  influence,  would  proscribe, 
was  there  less  of  catholicity  in  Methodism  if  still  another  child  came 
which  loved  the  mother  because  of  her  broadnes'"  of  views  spiritually, 
yet  christened  itself  African  Methodist  ?  or  when  severer,  if  possible, 
or  less  severe  tenets  arose  now  and  then,  was  it  because  Methodism 
was  less  catholic,  or  individuals  striving  to  make  it  so  ?  Lot  another 
answer.  Some  one  has  said,  "  It  (Methodism)  has  had  no  doctrinal 
secessions.  The  maintenance  of  spiritual  life,  the  spread  of  Scrip- 
tural holiness,  the  conversion  of  men,  have  always  been  its  prominent 
thoughts,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  special  urgency  of 
these  truths  in  other  Churches  has  often  subjected  them  to  the  charge 
of  being  Methodistio."  Let  God's  name  be  praised  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  Methodism  are  evident  every v  here.  Men  are  to  be 
saved  and  souls  redeemed.  So  then,  if  there  is  a  family  here  whoso 
own  legitimate  offspring  is  1,700,000,  another's  830,000,  another's 
400,000,  &c.,  and  these,  with  their  attendants,  who  will  find  shelter  and 
relief  nowhere  else,  aggregating  at  least  20,000,000  souls,  these  are  but 
a  part  of  the  tangible  outgrowth ;  we  have  but  begun  to  walk  about 
her  bulwarks  and  examine  her  reachings.  Think  how  this  great 
Methodist  family  throbs  in  millions  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  volumes  of  all  kinds  ;  how  it  attracts  and  harmonises 
in  its  thousands  of  verse  and  metre ;  how  it  impresses  the  world 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sanctuaries,  thousands  of  bene- 
volent homes,  and  ten  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges ;  while 
above,  beneath,  and  through  all  these  flowp  that  unpent  spirit  of  Christ 
and  love  of  the  Father.  Aye,  we  repeat,  let  God's  name  be  praised  and 
Hosannas  sung  in  the  highest,  that  there  is  such  broadness  in  Metho- 
dism that,  while  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  rejoice  in  her  methods 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  classified  as  Methodists,  and  millions  more 
are  sailing  under  other  banners  while  their  distinctive  features  are  the 
same,  there  is  not  a  principle  of  right-doing,  oi  justice  to  man,  of  faith 
in  Christ,  of  love  for  God,  that  she  reincts.  You  remember  that  John 
Wesley  said,  "  The  whole  world  will  never  be  converted  but  by  those 
of  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  *  Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  M;  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother.  My  sister,  and  mother.' " 
Then  Dean  Stanley  said,  •'  In  this,  again,  John  Wesley  rose  above  not 
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only  his  own  age,  but  above  ours  also.  In  other  words,  Wesley,  having 
heard  God  when  He  spoke  at  that  opportune  time,  dared  be  more 
catholic  than  other  men  of  his  age,  and  we,  following  the  same  teach- 
ings, coi^sider  man  our  brother,  the  field  the  world.  You  tell  me  of  the 
ridicule  that  her  valiant  ones  endured  and  the  condemnation  that  her 
requirements  met ;  but  these,  like  the  persecutions  of  Christ's  first 
faithful  ones,  only  made  the  teaching  more  dear  to  them,  and  more 
universal  in  its  nature.  Were  the  loving,  earnest  words  of  a  Wesley 
less  effectual  and  fruit-producing  to  twenty  thousand  souls  on  the  fields 
of  Dublin  than  to  a  score  in  frescoed  walls  ?  Answer,  ye  blood- washed 
army,  whether  born  again  on  land  or  sea ;  whether  ye  heard  the  word 
of  God  in  peace  or  amid  the  confusion  of  mob  and  riot  I  You  know  the 
answer — that  ridicide  was  the  world's  folly,  that  candemnation  human 
ignorance.  Methodism,  like  Christianity,  has  its  limitation  in  right 
action,  and  is  as  catholic  as  the  eternal  principles  of  right.  I  make 
but  one  reference  to  its  limitation.  In  America,  with  hundreds  of 
other  noble  names,  children  lisp  those  of  Gough,  Boole,  and  Mrs. 
Hayes ;  because  for  years  this  trio,  in  the  forum,  on  the  rostrum,  in 
the  White  House,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  opposing  strong  drink  as 
beverage,  hence  enjoining  temperance  unions  and  societies  ;  iut  God'a 
church  when  Methodised  becomes  and  is  a  great  universal  temperance 
society,  none  of  whose  members  touch,  handle,  or  taste  the  forbidden 
stuff.  Does  this  provoke  a  smile  ?  If  so,  take  your  Discipline  and  tell 
me  if  it,  based  on  the  Word  of  God  as  it  is,  does  not  verify  my  statement, 
viz.,  wherever  there  is  a  society  of  this  name,  there  is,  if  anything,  a  tem- 
perance society,  founded  when  the  Church  was  organised,  to  be  developed 
as  her  borders  increased.  See,  then,  the  broadness  of  our  statement. 
No  ^Methodist — remember  they  are  millions— ever  gives  or  drinks 
strong  drink  or  rum  as  a  beverage.  I  am  reminded  that  this  shuts  out 
chancellors,  rulers,  perhaps  bishops,  who  take  a  little  wint  for  good 
feeling's  sake ;  yet  God's  command — the  foundation  of  Methodism — is 
above  chancellors,  rulers,  or  bishops,  and  must  stand  thoug'u  each  and 
all  are  crushed.  In  the  same  manner  must  vanish  every  snare  of  the 
evil  one,  all  of  which  I  leave  you  to  enumerate  as  you  read  tier  ensigns 
found  everywhere.  While  penning  these  words  the  catholicity  of 
Methodism  grew  more  glorious  in  my  sight  than  ever  before,  and 
another  catholicity  more  damning,  when  I  thought  of  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who,  under  the  defence  of  church  membership, 
have  broadness  qf  permission  to  do  anything  a  modest  and  polite 
culture  will  allow ;  but  the  principle  of  right  and  justice  never.  Fjcho 
repeats,  the  catholicity  of  Methodism  is  very  great,  limited  only  by  tho 
eternal  principles  of  right.  Such  is  Methodism  tliat  it  sallies  forth  on 
the  strongholds  of  the  evil  one  with  such  earnestness,  such  assurance 
from  above,  that  the  strong  ones  flee  the  way— the  narrow  way — and 
leave  it  the  highway,  on  which  none  but  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  do 
walk.    Forget  all  else,  then,  only  let  her  principles  remain.    So  when 
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I  epcak  of  millions  numerically  you  ■will  call  up  a  grander  and  more 
formidable  army  of  noble  principles  that  these  millions  are  to  herald, 
I  like  to  think  of  Asia,  Europe,  America,  Africa — of  our  whole  world, 
indeed,  the  univeise;  then  think  of  something  broad  enough  in  its 
tendencies,  catholic  enough  in  its  possibilities,  to  include  every  human 
being  or  image  of  God  found  therein  who  will  be  saved.  That  some- 
thing bade  me  in  God's  name  speak  for  her  to-day.  It  were  as  im- 
possible for  Methodism  to  set  herself  at  ease  in  Europe,  America,  or 
Asia,  and  do  her  work,  as  for  City  Road  Chapel  to  contain  aU  the 
Methodist  family  ;  but  as  this  chapel  does  well  in  her  undertaking  to 
accommodate  this  special  fficumenical  Council,  likewise  Methodism 
does  nobly  to  so  extend  her  borders  as  to  offer  life  to  whomsoever  will 
accept.  I  leave  off  as  I  began.  Throughout  the  history  of  Methodism 
we  are  continually  referred  to  the  first  principles  of  Christianity — the 
simphcity  of  the  Gospel  and  its  far-reaching  tendencies. 

"  Jeau8  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run  ; 
. '  His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore» 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more." 

Rev.  W.' Arthur  (Wesleyan  Metliodist)  :  I  rise,  desiring  to  eupport  in 
the  strongest  way  what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Tiffany.  I  look  at  that  black 
cloth,  and  it  makes  me  remember  that  the  pulse,  tlie  beatings  of  which  have 
been  counted  for  two  months  past  in  the  homos  of  England  as  never  before 
were  counted  the  beatings  of  any  pulse  outside  our  English  palaces— that 
that  pulse  will  flutter  and  beat  no  more.  It  reminds  me  that  to-day  God 
hath  sent  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  millions  of  our  kinsmen.  It  makes  me 
say,  "  Great  King,  guide  the  widowed  nation  !  Great  Father,  comfort  the 
widowed  wife !  "  Having  interjected  that,  let  me  say  with  very  deep  con- 
viction that  I  think  Dr.  Tiffany  is  profoundly  right  when  he  warns  us 
against  pushing  at  anything  like  confederation  or  uniformity.  I  hold  that 
our  unity  is  a  much  higher,  a  much  deeper,  a  much  nobler,  a  much  more 
persistent  one  than  you  ever  can  get  by  uniformity  ;  and  that  the  tendency 
m  the  direction  of  uniformity  is  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  to  see  that 
it  comes  frim  antecedent  love  and  antecedent  sympathy,  and  that  you  do 
not  try  to  cre.f  3  the  union  by  external  bonds.  Let  us  grow  one  into  another 
as  by  God's  bloo'iing  we  shall  grow.  People  think  that  nothing  particularly 
practical  is  being  done  in  this  Oi^cumenical  Conference.  They  are  only  in 
the  engine-house  where  there  is  not  a  spool  being  spun,  and  not  a  web  being 
woven,  and  not  a  single  tissue  being  dyed.  There  is  nothing  being  done 
but  generating  power,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  practical  being  done. 
Sir,  below  the  sky  the  two  most  practical  things  are  human  thought  and 
humanfeeling,  and  what  you  have  been  doing  here  is  making  large  thoughts 
and  holy  feelings  ;  and  what  is  practically  being  done  is  that  here  the  largo 
man  is  becoming  larger,  and  the  small  man  is  becoming  less  small ;  that 
here  the  broad  man  is  becoming  broader,  and  the  narrow  man  less  narrow ; 
and  that  here  the  lonely  and  isolated  preacher  is  somehow  or  other  being 
unconsciously  attracted  to  others,  that  after  all  he  feels  they  are  more  like 
him  than  he  thought  they  could  be.  That  is  the  practical  thmg.  And  what 
will  come  out  of  it  ?  Neither  you  nor  I,  sir,  can  tell ;  not  the  longest  head 
here  can  tell,  not  the  wisest  body  here  can  tell  what  will  come  out  of 
it.  God  knows  what  will  come  out  of  it — good  will  come  out  of  it  ; 
the  glory  of  God  will  come  out  of  it ;  peace  among  men  will  come  out  of 
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it ;  new  power  to  preach  Chript  will  come  out  of  it ;  new  consciousness 
that  we  arc  .working  with  brethren  and  for  brethren  and  among  brethren 
will  come  out  of  it ;  free  union  to  scattei;ed  branches  will  come  out  of  it — 
let  it  come  naturally  and  quietly.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  hymn- 
book  for  us  all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  impossible,  but  do  not  try  to  force  it. 
I  should  bo  very  glad  to  see  one  burial  service  for  us  all  ;  I  thiuk  it  quite 
possible,  but  do  not  let  us  force  it.  I  should  never  be  glad  to  see  one 
ritual  for  our  public  worship  for  us  all — God  forbid  I  One  of  the  grandest 
things  in  our  unity  is  that  side  by  side  an  Episcopal  Church  and  a  non- 
Episcopal,  a  Liturgical  Church  and  a  "on-Liturgical,  may  live  together  and 
work  together,  and  never  raise  a  question  of  breach  of  \mity. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Tucker  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South) :  A  single 
thought  in  the  interest  of  catholicity  and  harmony.  It  is  this — that  among 
all  the  many  families  of  Methodif«m  there  should  be  true  affection,  and  no 
one  should  be  less  esteemed  than  all  the  others.  Representing,  in  part,  as 
a  layman,  the  second  largest  division  of  Methodist  families,  with  a  com- 
munion of  not  much  less  than  one  million  of  souls,  I  wanted  to  say  for 
my  people,  in  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  sons  of  Wesley  coming  here 
from  the  land  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  that  Methodism  there,  too, 
represents  Christianity  in  earnest  ;  there,  too,  before  and  since  the  unhappy 
late  war  in  America,  we  have  witnessed  the  doings  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Our  people  are  deeply  interested  for  the  spread  and  pre- 
valence of  Christian  inf  ionce  in  our  own  country,  and  thoughtful  men  are 
particularly  in  tlie  evangelisation  of  the  coloured  people  of  the  United 
States.  These  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  represented  here  by  those 
who  come  from  my  own  south  land  ;  they  are  my  countrymen,  my  follow 
eitixens,  my  neighbours,  my  brethren  in  Christ,  and  in  whom  tliere  is 
"  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free  ; "  but  in  Him 
all  are  one.  If  those,  my  brethren,  be  truly  pious,  as  I  assume  them  to  be, 
and  believe  them  to  be,  then  they  are  my  brethren,  co-workers  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  are  entitled  here  and  elsewhere  to  a  kind  consideration,  pro- 
portioned to  the  measure  of  faith  and  the  gifts  and  graces  ministered  to 
each  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  may  regret,  and  do,  the  frequent  references  on 
this  floor,  to  the  fact  that  these,  my  coloured  brethren,  were  not  always  free 
men.  These  references  are  not  germane  to  our  business,  productive  of 
no  good,  but  only  minister  to  an  unwholesome  sentiment.  Let  them  cense 
now,  here,  elsewhere,  and  for  evermore.  The  tiiought  I  wish  to  announce 
is  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  prayer  tliat  the  tlu-ee  Methodist  organisations  in  the 
United  States,  embracing  the  coloured  people,  niay,  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  happily  fuse  into  one  organisation,  and  that  their  united  forces 
may  be  directed  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  coloured  race  in  the  United 
States.  If  such  a  union  be  eifectod  they  are  much  more  likely  to  attract 
the  regards  of  the  Christian  world,  and  to  receive  that  material  aid  so  im- 
portant for  them  just  at  this  time.  jMr.  President,  I  maj'  never  see  another 
(J']eumonieal  Conference  of  Mothddism.  When  we  adjourn  and  leave  this 
consecrated  place,  it  is  to  meet  again,  I  believe — I  joyously  believe — at  the 
marriage  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  return  to  my  home,  with,  if 
possible,  broader  convictions  of  Christian  duty,  and  with  a  more  absolute 
unqualiiied  consecration  of  all  I  am  and  have  and  hope,  to  the  service  of 
Christ  my  Lord. 

Bishop  Dickerson  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) :  Standing  here, 
sir,  in  the  shadow  of  the  greatest  grief  that  ever  rested  upon  a  people,  I 
can  but  say  that  I  regard  this  topic  as  the  most  fitting  of  all  for  discussion 
at  this  time.  We  are  all  touched,  sir  ;  our  flags  are  at  half-mast,  oiu*  people 
are  mourning  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  I  am  more  than  glad  to 
have  travelled  three  thousand  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  after 
bitting  with  my  brethren  in  council,  to  find  that  at  home  in  my  own 
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America  we  have  reached  the  Beulah-land.  I  was  not  quite  so  well  aware  of 
it.  I  take  it  at  least  for  granted  tliat  it  is  to  be  so  hereafter,  at  any  rate, 
that  all  is  to  be  well.  I  only  desire'  to  say  tliat  I  regard  three  things  as 
essential  to  the  production  and  the  maintenance  of  Christian  harmony,  and 
the  bringing  about  of  catholicity  of  our  Methodism  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  First  of  all,  sir,  we  must  have,  each  and  all,  a  profound  respect 
one  for  the  other  ;  then,  secondly,  we  must  have  mutual  confidence  in  each 
•ither  ;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  sir,  a  mutual  sympathy  will  spring  out  of  it. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer  ;  I  know  where  your  thoughts  wander  when 
the  bell  rings,  but  may  God  grant  us  so  to  live,  and  so  to  do,  that  we  may 
always  hereafter  dwell  in  peace;  that,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  language  in 
which  the  call  was  issued  to  the  Western  division,  in  essentials  we  may 
have  unity,  we  may  have  oneness  ;  in  non-essentials  we  may  have  liberty, 
broad.  Christian,  brotherly  liberty  ;  and  in  all  things  the  crowning  grace, 
charity.  Havmg  this,  sir,  all  will  be  well.  I  think  tliat  we  shall  carry 
with  us  the  spirit  of  this  OEcumenical  Conference,  where  there  is  no  Jew, 
no  Greek,  no  bond,  no  free — all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 

The  Benediction  having  been  pronounced  the  Conference  ad- 
journed. , 

ACTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATES. 

At  the 'close  of  the  morning  session,  the  American  delegates 
assembled  in  the  chapel,  and,  on  motion  of  Db.  Walden,  Bishop 
Simpson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  minute  with  reference  to  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
A  resolution  was  also  passed  requesting  the  publication  of  the 
minute  in  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  prayer,  offered  by  Bishop  McTyeire,  in 
behalf  of  President  Garfield's  family  in  their  present  bereavement. 
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At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  of  the  Methodist 
(Ecumenical  Conference,  the  American  delegates  were  called 
together,  and  the  meeting  was  organised  by  the  appointment 
of  Bishop  Simpson,  as  president,  and  Bishop  McTyeire,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  vice-president. 
The  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  of  Chicago,  and  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
Fisk  were  chosen  secretaries. 

The  telegraphic  report  of  the  last  moments  of  President 
Garfield  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  four  officers  of  the  meeting, 
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with  Bishop  Payne,  Dr.  McFerrin,  Hon.  E.  0.  Stannard,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Newman,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Dr.  J.  M.  Walden,  and 
Judge  R.  H.  East,  was  formed  to  prepare  a  proper  minute 
for  adoption  by  the  Americans  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
telegram  to  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  President. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Bishop  McTyeire,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Committee  met  at  once,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolution  : — 

"  The  American  delegates  to  the  Methodist  CEcumenical 
Conference,  at  a  meeting  held  in  London,  September  20th, 
1881,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  minutes ; — Re- 
solved, that  we  have  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  blow  falls  all  the  more  painfully  upon  our  heads 
because  it  comes  to  us  in  a  foreign  land.  We  join  our 
countrymen  everywhere  in  mourning  our  great  national 
loss.  President  Garfield  was  an  able  statesman,  a  pure 
man,  a  humble  Christian.  We  most  sincerely  sympathise 
with  the  noble,  faithful  wife,  Mrs.  Garfield,  who  has  given 
to  the  world  a  higher  suggestion  of  Christian  strength  and 
wifely  devotion.  We  commend  her  and  her  children,  and 
the  President's  aged  mother,  to  God  and  to  the  Word  of 
His  grace,  praying  that  they  may  be  Divinely  comforted." 

The  above  was  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  with  a 
proper  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
resolution  was  adopted. 


In  the  Afternoon  the  Conference  reassembled  at  Half-past  Two, 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pope  again  presiding.    After  the  devotional  exercises, 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  brought  up  the 

report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  letter 

addressed  to  the  Conference  by  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council     It 

was  as  follows  :— 

"  Honoured  Fathers  and  Brethren, — We  hare  great  pleasure  in  assur- 
ing you  of  tlie  deep  interest  and  Chi'istian  emotion  with  wliich  your  letter, 
presented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Matheson,  was  received  by  us  in  (Ecumenical 
Conference  assembled.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  you  should  precede  ua 
in  holding  such  a  Council  of  all  who  agree  in  doctrine  and  government; 
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having  so  preceded  us,  it  became  possible  for  you  to  initiate  this  fraternal 
corrcispondence.  In  view  of  the  friendly  iotercourse  now  of  long  time 
establislied  and  continually  increasing  between  many  of  your  ministers  and 
congregations  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world  and  our  own,  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  in  your  minds  as  to  the  spirit  in  wliich  your  advances  would  be 
received.  Wliatever  may  be  the  difPercnce  in  our  views  of  some  of  the  more 
recondite  elements  of  systematic  divinity,  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  human 
depravity,  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  guilt  of  all  men,  and  tike 
necessity  of  reconciliaiion  to  God  through  the  propitiation  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
probationary  character  of  this  life,  we  witness  the  same  confession  of  faith. 
Neither  confused  by  tlie  subtlety,  nor  dismayed  by  the  aiTogance  of 
infidelity,  we  steadfastly  hold  with  you  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  without  fear  of  the  anathemas  of  the  Roman  Church,  from 
•whose  power  the  devotion  and  courage  of  your  spiritual  fathers  so  greatly 
contributed  to  free  us,  we  maintain  tlic  rigiits  of  private  judgment.  If  the 
exercise  of  tliat  right  leads  us  to  differ  in  a  few  points,  we  devoutly  thank 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Clmrch  that  He  has  led  us  to  such  general  unanimity, 
and  to  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  worij  to  Christ.  Whatever  the 
struggles  awaiting  the  Christian  Church  may  be,  we  shall  confidently  rely 
upon  you  to  defend  evangelical  principles  against  extremes  of  Romanism 
and  Rationalism,  and  against  all  "  Romanising  germs  "  in  the  Protestant 
Communion ;  and  in  dependence  upon  the  God  of  our  fathers,  we  pledge 
you  the  co-operation  of  all  true  Methodists  everywhere.  Pennit  us,  in 
conclusion,  honoured  fathers  and  brethren,  to  express  the  hope  that  your 
prosperity  in  Christ  may  increase  more  and  more,  and  tliat  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesns  in  ti'uth,  as  it  is  justly  set  forth  in  the  '  Preface  to  the  Harmony 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,'  being  by  a  friendly  league 
united  together  in  Christ,  may  vanquish  all  antichrists,  and  may  sing  tliat 
hymn  to  the  Lord  our  God, '  Behold  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethi-en  to  dwell  together  in  unity.' " 


On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  the  report  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Peck  brought  up  the  revised  Pastoral  Address,  and  stated 
that  he  had  made  the  changes  suggested,  substituting  "  Christian 
baptism"  for  "holy  baptism,"  and  had  added  a  passage  against  war, 
and  in  favour  of  adjusting  international  difficulties  by  peaceful 
arbitration. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  (ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE.  . 


The  Methodist  CEcumenical  Conference,  to  the  Ministers  and 
Members  of  all  the  Methodist  Cuukches  throughout  the 
World,— Ctreetino. 

Dear  Brethren,— Some  four  hundred  delegates,  representing  four 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  members,  and  not  far  from  twenty 
millions  of  people  in  all,  assembled  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  London, 
England,  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1881,  to  look  carefully  into  our 
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condition,  history,  and  responsibilities,  and  to  promote  a  good  under- 
standing and  hearty  co-operation  with  each  other. 

From  all  known  organisations  of  Methodists  (twenty-six  in  number) 
we  have  met  for  twelve  days,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  conferred 
together,  with  many  evidences  of  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing.  From 
distant  lands,  and  of  divers  nations  and  languages,  we  have  enjoyed  "the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace."  We  have  considered,  with  as 
much  thoroughness  as  time  and  oppmcimity  would  permit,  many  of  the 
great  questions  which  concern  the  prosjierity  of  Methodism,  and  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  we  have  reached  substantial  agreement  in  all  important 
particulars,  coming  fairly  within  the  scope  of  our  Conference. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  duties  of  piety  and  virtue.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  rehearse  them  in  detail  after  the  usual  manner  of  a  pastoral 
address ;  but  we  deem  it  right  to  submit  to  you  a  few  plain,  practical 
suggestions. 

With  humble  views  of  ourselves  let  us  trust  in  God  only. 
'•  We  are  happy  to  observe  decided  tendencies  to  a  closer,  if  not  organic, 
union  with  each  other.  The  example  of  three  of  the  Myihodist  Chinches 
in  Canada,  and  two  in  Ireland,  indicates  that  when  Providence  points  the 
way,  our  different  bodies  in  the  same  countries  may  be  brought  into  one, 
with  promise  of  largely-increased  usefulness.  Such  unions,  we  believe, 
should  be  prudently  managed,  and  when  they  occur  under  favourable 
auspices,  should  be  hailed  with  great  joy. 

But  while  many  are  praying  and  waiting  for  them,  let  ua  respect  each 
other,  especially  in  all  matters  of  church  discipline,  and  maintain  just  and 
truly  fraternal  relations  ;  and  being  one  in  doctrines,  aims,  and  essential 
methods,  and  really  one  spiritual  organism,  let  us  bring  together  annually 
in  one  year-book  the  results  of  our  labours  under  God,  and  be  known 
everywhere  as  one  Methodist  Church.  To  promote  these  most  desirable 
results  we  advise  that  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  frequently  exchange  fra- 
ternal greetings,  either  by  letter  or  by  deputations. 

Let  the  Church  be  regarded  as  a  Divine  institution  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  by  clear  conversions  and  entire  sanctification,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  by  continued  growth  in  grace,  and  by 
the  constant,  faithful  labours  of  all  its  members. 

As  essential  to  the  edification  of  the  Church  let  us  draw  the  attention 
and  affections  of  our  people  to  the  regular,  established  means  of  grace,  as 
of  Divine  appointment.  Let  us  maintain  in  great  strength  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Word,  by  regularly  appointed  pastors  and  by  local 
preachers.  Let  all  our  members  faithfully  attend  the  holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Let  us  vigorously  sustain  our  weekly  prayer-meetings 
and  quarterly  love-feasts.  Let  ua  revive  and  fully  maintain  our  class- 
meetings,  and  rest  not  until  all  our  people  attend  them  with  all  practicable 
regularity.  Let  us  organise  our  most  devoted  men  and  women  for  work 
in  neglected  districts,  to  distribute  tracts,  and  look  after  the  poor  and  the 
wicked  ;  to  gather  them  into  the  churches,  and  their  children  into  the 
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Sunday-schools.  Let  this  Christian  visiting  become  regular  and  thorough, 
and  employ  all  our  people  in  seeking  and  saving  the  lost.  Let  all  our 
local  preachers  have  regular  appointments,  and  let  them,  as  well  as  tlie 
pastors,  preach  frequently  in  the  operj  air,  or  under  such  shelter  as  they 
can  find,  that  the  Gospel  may  reach  those  who  do  not  attend  the  churches. 
\Ve  will  extend  the  warm  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to  our  evangi>lical 
brethren  of  all  the  Churches.  We  will  encourage  lay  preaching,  and  wutcli 
carefully  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  if  we  find  any  casting  out  devils 
in  the  name  of  Christ  we  will  not  forbid  them,  though  they  follow  not  us. 
We  deem  it  right  that  our  pastors  should  lead  and  avail  themselves  of  all 
truly  evangelistic  labours,  by  godly  persons  evidently  called  of  God  to 
this  holy  work,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
organised  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Next  to  the  Christian  household,  the  Church  should  be  the  most  delight- 
ful home  of  our  children  and  young  poople.  Let  its  services,  employments, 
and  social  refinements  fully  meet  their  largest,  purest  desires  for  happi- 
ness, leading  them  to  "  turn  away  from  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  We  must,  in  this  and  in  all  proper  ways 
seek  to  destroy  the  worldly  influences  which  are  coming  in  upon  us  like  a 
flood. 

In  further  definition  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  we  insist  upon  a 
Ministry  called  of  God,  and  sanctioned  by  His  blessing,  with  constantly- 
improving  culture,  aiming  at  the  highest ;  expecting  our  preachers  to  be 
taken  from  all  classes  of  good  and  sensible  men,  insisting  that  their  preach- 
ing shall  be  loyal  to  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  in  their  revealed  penalties  of 
endless  punishnjent  to  the  finally  impenitent,  and  in  their  holy  love  for  the 
souls  of  men.  Let  all  our  preaching  be  "  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power." 

We  recognise  as  of  highest  impoi-tance  the  conversion  and  Christian 
nurture  of  children.  To  this  end  let  them  be  solemnly  consecrated  to  God 
in  Christian  baptism,  and  let  us  observe  with  pious  care  all  the  obligations 
of  the  baptismal  covenant.  All  children  are  to  be  regarded  as  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  as  dear  to  Him  and  justly  entitled  to  the  tenderest 
care  of  the  Church.  They  should  be  taught  at  home  and  in  all  our  Sunday- 
schools  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  be  educated  in  all  the  principles 
of  our  holy  Christianity.  Let  one  day  in  every  year  be  faithfully  observed 
as  "  children's  day."  Especially  would  we  charge  all  our  people  to  see  that 
their  children  regularly  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  of  highest  moment  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the 
gracious  influences  which  attend  wise  and  faithful  instruction.  It  should 
constantly  add  numbers  to  its  millions  in  attendance.  Its  modern  progress 
in  scholarly  adjustments  to  the  great  ends  it  is  appointed  to  serve,  give  the 
largest  promise  as  to  its  future  mission.  Let  it  be  carried  forward  by 
ample  means,  thorough  study,  and  the  constant  presence  and  participation 
of  the  adult  members  of  our  congregations.  It  is,  however,  on  no  account 
to  take  the  place  of  public  Divine  service.    Let  us,  by  the  promptest  and 
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most  kindly  influences,  checlc  the  alarming  tendencies  to  this  result,  and  see 
that  wo  do  no(  in  ourSunday-scliooIs  rear  a  generation  of  Chinch  neglecters. 
In  order  to  this,  let  the  pastor  be  firmly  identified  with  the  Bchooi. 

In  our  Schools  and  Colleges  of  all  grades  we  should  insist  upon  reaching 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  With 
the  breadth  and  discrimination  practicable  to  a  cultivated  people,  let  uh 
lead  our  students  to  the  purest  and  largest  sources  of  knowledge  ;  but  in 
the  character  of  professors  and  teachers,  in  the  principles  taught,  in  Chris- 
tian privileges,  in  revivals  of  religion  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  let  all 
our  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning  bo  thorough  Methodist 
institutions.  And  we  beg  our  people  to  send  tliuir  sons  and  daughters  to 
our  own  schools  and  colleges,  and  especially  not  to  expose  them  to  the  in- 
sidious and  perilous  influences  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or  schools  of 
Romish  tendency. 

It  is  fitting  tluit  we  should  move  in  the  front  ranks  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy. To  render  this  possiole,  let  all  our  people,  young  and  old,  be 
trained  to  the  entire  consecration  of  property,  and  hence  to  liberal 
systematic  giving,  "  according  to  the  ability  which  God  giveth."  Then 
not  only  will  our  Church  treasuries  be  full,  but  our  men  of  means  will 
bear  their  proper  part  in  the  broader  charities  required  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  before  us  the  high  obligation,  in  co-operation  with  our  fellow- 
Christians,  to  give  the  Holy  Bible  to  all  people  in  all  languages. 

We  must  everywhere  stand  firmly  by  the  true  historic  Christian  Sabbath. 

There  must,  moreover,  be  a  large  measure  of  the  missionary  spirit 
amongst  us.  The  Lord  has  set  before  us  everywhere  open  doors.  We  must 
enter  these  doors  and  advance  in  all  lands,  or  incur  the  Divine  displeasure. 
While  souls,  perishing  by  millions,  are  crying  to  us  for  the  Gospel,  we,  in 
our  vast  numbers,  are  giving  an  average  of  only  a  few  pennies  a  year  for 
the  cause  of  missions,  and  expending  our  means  largely  for  luxuries  at 
home  I  Brethren,  there  must — absolutely  must — be,  from  this  epoch  of 
our  history,  a  grand  uprising  of  the  Methodist  people  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  We  must,  in  our  giving,  make  the  transition  from  impulse 
to  principle.  For  this  purpose  let  correct  information  be  spread  every- 
where, in  periodicals,  tracts,  and  volumes  ;  by  conversation,  lecturing,  and 
preaching.  Let  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  missions  become  the 
regular  habit  of  the  church.  Let  not  our  contributions  be  confined  to 
missionary  days  or  great  public  occasions,  but  let  them  be  frequent  and 
regular,  and  extend  through  the  year.  Let  all  our  Sunday-schools  become 
organised  Missionary  Societies.  Let  the  missionary  cause  be  remembered 
every  day  in  closet  and  family  prayer,  and  become  the  object  of  dearest 
ailection  and  liveliest  interest  to  parents  and  children;  Let  us  entreat 
God  to  give  the  churches  everywhere  a  gracious  quickening  of  love  for 
Bouls.  Then  will  our  thousands  be  turned  to  millions,  and  more  rapid 
progress  than  we  have  ever  known  will  honour  God  and  build  up  the 
Church  in  all  her  interests. 
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Wo  beg  also  to  say  tliat  it  in  time  tliat  our  Chapels,  Cliurchpa,  arnl  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  Bliould  bo  relieved  from  debt,  and  no  more  of  the 
Lord's  precious  money  be  sunk  in  interest.  We  are  persuaded  that  willi 
tho  projier  determination  tliis  might  all  be  achieved  in  a  brief  period  of 
time.  We  entreat  our  brethren  to  move  forward  in  this  great  enterprise 
promptly  and,  ns  nearly  as  poHHiblo,  Himultaneously  throughout  tiio  world. 

In  the  builiiing  of  churches  and  chapels,  let  us  avoid  all  extriivagance, 
and  study  economy,  convenience,  chaste  architecture,  and  good  taste. 
While  we  are  advancing  rapidly  in  the  construction  of  houses  of  worHhip 
suitable  for  all  classes,  let  us  make  tho  poorest  welcome  to  the  best  of 
them,  and  let  us  aid  the  destitute  and  struggling  on  our  frontiers,  and  all 
over  the  land,  to  provide  houses  of  worship,  however  humble,  for  them- 
selves, their  children,  and  their  neighbours. 

All  our  families  and  Sunday-schools  should  he  constantly  supplied  with 
\  periodicals  and  books  from  our  own  publishing  houses.  By  tlio  use 
of  fresh,  entertaining,  and  elevated  literature,  let  our  people,  young  and 
old,  be  saved  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  a  vicious  press. 

We  cannot  fail  to  know  that  the  alarming  evils  of  intemperance  demand 
the  prompt  attention  of  all  lovers  of  our  race.  The  world  is  literally 
groaning  in  imguish  under  the  wronirs  which  come  from  this  evil.  It  is  so 
general,  and  so  fortified  by  class  interest,  and  intrenched  in  the  depraved 
appetites  of  men,  that  it  will  not  yield  to  mild  remedies,  and  there  arc 
gratifying  evidences  that  there  has  already  begun  a  grand  ujirising  of 
Christian  power  against  it.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
founder,  whose  trenchant  words  are  still  ringing  round  the  world  ;  to  our 
history,  showing  that  for  more  than  a  century  we  have  led  public  opinion 
against  this  great  wrong  ;  and  to  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  to  stand  in 
this  reform  also  in  the  front  rank  of  philanthropists  ? 

While  we  must  allow  that  circumstances  are  diverse  in  the  several 
countries  from  which  we  come,  and  that  our  brethren  must  judge  for 
themselves  of  what  is  practicable  in  methods  and  imperative  in  duty 
where  they  reside,  may  we  not  assure  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
struggle  that  they  can  depend  upon  more  than  four  million  Methodists  to 
give  all  the  force  of  a  consistent  example  and  of  private  and  public  influ- 
ence to  diminish,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  finally  remove  from  the  world, 
this  grievous  crime? 

With  equal  earnestness  we  bear  our  testimony  against  war,  and  insist 
upon  the  most  thorough  efforts  of  nations  to  settle  all  difficulties  by 
peaceful  arbitration. 

Finally,  brethren,  we  most  earnestly  desire  that  our  people  should  avoid 
all  self-laudation.  We  have  reached  numbers  and  wealth  and  power, 
■which  fearfully  expose  us  to  temptations  to  church  pride.  If  we  yield  to 
these  temptations  we  shall  grievously  sin  against  God.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  avoid  our  dangers.  Wo  must  humble  ourselves  in  the  dust.  We 
must,  in  all  our  millions,  consecrate  all  we  have  and  are  to  Christ  and  His 
holy  work.  Wo  must  reach  the  vale  of  humility,  at  tho  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  remain  there.    The  power  of  mighty  faith,  of  all-conquering  prayer. 
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and  of  fnwnrf!  and  ontwarrl  holinfSH,  will  Have  us.  To  tliis,  from  this 
CEcuinenicul  Conference,  we  send  out  the  cull  in  the  name  of  tiie  Master. 
Let  H8  cry  to  God  night  and  day  for  a  great  awaking,  for  a  revival  that 
shall  shako  the  nations.  Let  us  call  up  the  old  simplicity,  directness,  and 
holy  energy  whit  h  made  lis  what  we  are,  and  thus  enter  upon  a  uow  era  of 
power  "  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  over  all  lands." 

Let  us  claim  as  our  inheritance  these  words  of  Wesley,  "The  world  is 
my  parish,"  and  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 

Aud  now,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His 
grare,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  uud  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among 
all  them  that  are  sanctified. 


(Signed) 
G.  OSBOUN, 
JESSE  T.  PECK, 
J.  STAGEY, 
S.  B.  SOUTHERLAND, 
E.  E.  JENKINS, 
H.  N.  iMcTYEIRE, 

JOHN  BOND, 
A.  C.  GEORGE, 


0.  KENDALL, 

G.  DOUGLAS, 

W.  ARTHUR,  i 

D.  A.  PAYNE, 

R.  CHEW, 

H.  POPE, 

Prcmlents  of  the  Conference. 

J.  SWANN  WITHINGTON, 
A.  SUTHERLAND, 

Secretaries  of  the  Conference, 


Rev.  H.  p.  Hughes  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  :  I  called  Bishop  Peck's 
attention  to  the  former  resolution  with  reference  to  war,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  hear  that  it  is  now  placed  in  the  Pastoral  Address  ;  but  this 
Conference  has  also  expressed  a  formal  and  unanimous  opinion  with  regard 
to  two  other  social  evils,  the  opium  traffic,  and  State  regulation  of  vice ; 
and  as  this  Conference  has  by  formal  vote  referred  to  these  evils,  as  well 
as  to  temperance  and  to  war,  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  some  discreet  and  proper  reference  should  be  nuide  to  them,  similar  to 
that  with  regard  to  war.  This  document  will  have  an  immense  influence, 
and  the  opinions  of  this  Conference  will  have  greater  weight  if  they  find 
place  in  this  Pastoral  Address. 

Rev.  Du.  Todd  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  :  I  simply  want  to  suggest 
that  this  is  no  time  to  make  suggestions  like  these.  The  committee  wliich 
had  this  Pastoral  Address  in  charge,  notified  the  Conference  when  and 
where  they  would  meet,  and  asked  any  person  who  had  any  suggestion 
to  make,  to  make  it  at  that  time  and  place.  They  come  now  with  all  the 
corrections  suggested  to  them,  and  brethren  get  up  and  make  new  sug- 
gestions.    At  this  rate  there  will  never  be  an  end. 

Bishop  Peck  :  The  title  of  this  Paper,  I  think,  should  not  be  "  Pastoral." 
We  are  not  pastors  ;  it  should  be  "Address."  I  have  left  it  in  that  form. 
I  want  your  attention  to  a  phrase  in  the  address.  It  is  there  proposed  that 
we  combine  our  statistics  and  so  on  in  one  Year-book.  I  wish  the  Confer- 
ence would  allow  me  to  move  that  the  Book  Steward  in  London  and  the 
Book  Agents  in  New  York  be  requested  to  prepare  such  a  Year-book,  and 
thai  the  official  returns  of  the  several  Connexions  be  made  to  these  officers. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  a  Delegate,  was  agreed  to. 

Ret.  Db.  Reid  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  "  Waste  in  Foreign  Missions."    "  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
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that  the  vnrioufi  Mothodiflt  bodies  that  have  established  miRsions  fn  foroff^n 
lands  should  jirosLCiito  their  work  with  the  largest  possiljlu  ccoiioiny  of 
men  ttiul  means,  and  witii  the  grci.test  harmony  and  efficiency  ;  and  the 
Qicunienical  Conference  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  following  general 
examples  : — (1)  That  any  Methodist  body  desiring  to  take  up  a  new 
micsion-field  should,  if  posHiblt,  select  one  not  occupied  by  any  other 
Methodist  body;  or  if  the  field  be  iMgo  enough  to  admit  of  joint  occupancy, 
a  portion  of  tlie  field  should  be  chosen  not  already  occupied  by  Methodists; 
or  if  tlie  work  must  necessarily  be  intermitiy;Ied,  cities  and  towns  not 
already  occupied  by  Methodists  should  be  chosen  by  those  jjroposing  to 
enter,  always  considering,  however,  that  it  may  be  important  to  liavo 
centres  for  each  body  in  the  capital  cities  of  states  and  provinces,  and  that 
Bomo  cities  are  of  such  great  population  as  to  admit  of  joint  occiipaiujy. 
(2)  In  case  of  any  trespass,  real  or  imaginary,  upon  these  guiding  prin- 
ciples we  advise  that  the  largest  measure  of  forbearance  and  charity  bo 
exercised.  Alienation  or  strife  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we  came  to 
save  nmst  be  exceedingly  disastrous.  Let  each  case  of  alleged  interference 
be  fraternally  and  carefully  examined  by  the  missionaries,  all  the  considera- 
tions, pro  and  con,  be  carefully  weighed,  and  a  decision  reached  that  shall 
not  be  tainted  by  any  selfishness  or  desire  for  denominational  aggrandise- 
ment, but  solely  inffuenced  by  pure  and  noble  desires  for  the  greatest  glory 
of  our  common  Master  and  the  greatest  good  of  His  kingdom.  (3)  That 
when  difliercnt  bodies  of  Methodists,  for  any  reason,  have  entered  the  same 
field,  there  should  be  the  frankest  and  most  brotherly  mutual  recognition, 
and,  as  far  a*  possible,  co-operation.  Where  this  prevails,  any  evils  that 
might  possibly  arise  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  beneficial  influ- 
ences might  even  arise  from  tlio  loving  co-existence  of  the  bodies  in  the 
Bame  field.  (4)  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  general  council  of 
reference  for  the  wljustment  of  such  cases.  The  evils  complained  of  have 
not  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to  warrant  such  proposal.  Indeed,  from 
an  examination  of  this  subject  we  think  the  evil  may  be  far  less  in  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  evil 
complained  of,  we  must  look  for  its  ultimate  remedy,  not  to  any  tribunal  of 
adjustment,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
Christian  wisdom  among  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  in  the  boards  and 
committees  of  direction.  (5)  Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  adding, 
as  pertinent  to  this  subject,  that  the  tone  of  home  feeling  and  the  practice 
of  the  home  churches  must  largely  inspire  and  influence  the  missionaries  of 
the  foreign  fields  in  all  their  relations  to  each  other.  When  the  feeling  of 
fraternity  and  catholicity  has  sufficiently  penetrated  the  churches  at  home, 
and  influenced  the  home  practices,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  o£  mis- 
understanding and  collision  in  the  mission-field  abroad. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

David  Allison,  LL.D.  (Methodist  Church  of  Canada),  read  tl 
following  essay  on  Metlwdism  as  a  Bond  of  Brotlmhood  among  tk 
Nations. 
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I  shall  not  subject  to  rigorous  analysis  and  definition  the  terms  of 
the  fine  rhetorical  phrase  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  a  theme. 
There  is  assumed  the  classification  of  the  human  race  into  distinct 
national  communities  and  organisations.  Considered  generically,  these 
political  divisions  of  mankind  may  claim  a  Divine  purpose  and  approv 
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In  certain  clearly  indicated  arranRemonts  of  Providence,  even  if  their 
principle  is  not  tanglit  as  a  sort  of  minor  trnth  in  St.  PiiuI'h  niiblimo 
asBiiranco  that  tho  InviHiblo  Creator  "  hath  niado  of  one  Mood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Of  course,  all 
modifications  or  disruptions  of  what  may,  porhai)s,  ho  termed  natural 
lines  and  i)rinciploB  of  division,  under  the  play  of  the  almost  iniiuito 
variety  of  human  motive,  must  bo  judged,  each  by  itself,  in  tho  light 
of  its  own  historical  circumstances. 

National  divisions  of  mankind  being  then  assnmod,  the  importance  of 
international  brothcrliness  of  sentiment  and  conduct  is  recognised,  and 
I  am  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  Methodism  as  a  moans  of  i)romoting 
it.  If  the  tendency  of  Methodism  can  be  shown  to  be,  in  any  con- 
spicTious  degree,  towards  uniting  as  friends  and  brotliors,  tho  people  of 
separated  communities,  a  new  and  attractive  phase  of  its  mission  will 
be  revealed.  For  nobler,  far,  than  the  poetic  dream  of  •'  Tho  Parlia- 
ment of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world,"  is  tho  conception  of  the 
nations  as  each  occupying  its  allotted  sphere,  each  with  its  distinctive 
type  of  institution,  its  peculiar  current  of  national  life,  yet  each 
animated  in  respect  to  all  the  others  by  the  spirit  of  fraternal  sympathy 
and  love — a  spirit  growing  directly  out  of  a  common  recognition  of 
a  common  relationship  to  that  triumphant  and  ascended  Lord,  who 
holds  in  His  pierced  hand  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  and  who 
is  "  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

With  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  mind  of  those  who  framed  my 
subject  I  give  it  a  political  or  national  rather  than  an  ethnic  interpre- 
tation. I  suppose  that  the  word  nations  is  used  in  a  strict  sense — 
political  persons  endowed  with  language,  reason,  conscience,  volition 
Between  these,  Methodism  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  an  agency  of  con- 
ciliation and  fraternity. 

It  would  be  a  fallacy  to  construct  my  argument,  if  argument  it  can 
be  called,  on  an  assumed  identity  of  Methodism  and  Christianity.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Divine  light  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  the  most  effective  promoters  of  international 
concord,  but  this  would  prove  no  more  for  Methodism  than  for  any 
ntlif  denomination  conceded  to  hold  and  teach  essential  Christian 
I  am  clearly  called  on  to  prove,  or  at  least  affirm,  something  of 
*        odism  distinctively. 

jt  us  then  briefly  consider  what  probabilities  may  be  fairly  raised 
ii  view  of  its  fundamental  principles,  its  primary  law  of  life,  its 
essential  spirit. 

I.  As  it  does  not  present  the  spectacle  of  an  imposing  oecumenical 
ritual  and  of  ."  %'rand  world-embracing  ecclesiastical  organisation,  so  it 
lacks  whatev<  lower  there  is  in  such  a  spectacle — and  human  nature 
would  be  qv  different  from  what  it  is  if  that  power  were  not  con- 
siderable— 1  to  fascinate  the  imagination  and  to  stir  the  heart.  Our 
coining  toyc       •  here  is  the  *•  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
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and  spiritual  "  nnity.  It  testifies  that,  whatever  we  hold,  in  common 
or  apart,  of  either  doctrine  or  discipline,  we  do  not  presume  to 
identify  the  outer  framework,  the  human  scaffolding  of  our  little 
systems,  with  the  foundations  of  bhat  glorious  and  indefectible 
Church  which  the  Lord  bought  with  His  own  blood,  and  founded 
on  the  rock  of  His  own  truth.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
an  outward,  visible,  governmental  sense,  we  are  not  one  but  many. 
The  causes  of  this  external  diversity,  providential,  national,  personal, 
various,  are  not  to  be  inquired  into;  but  the  question  cannot  be 
avoided,  Is  this  variety,  this  multiformity,  so  to  say,  of  Methodism 
capable  of  being  harmonised  with  that  idea  of  Methodism  here  jjre- 
sented  ?  I  tliiuk  it  is,  notwithstanding  the  concession  made  a 
moment  ago.  Indeed,  some  pages  of  human  history  would  almost 
throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  that  concession,  and  lead  us  to  question 
if  the  aggregation  into  one  great  body,  under  one  nystem  of  Church 
government,  not  merely  of  all  Methodists,  but  of  all  "  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,"  would  of  itself  do  much  to  promote  the 
brotherhood  of  the  nations.  If  identity  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
ritual  is  a  guarantee  of  friendly  purpose  and  fraternal  feeling  among 
nations,  how  happened  it  that  when  the  visible  unity  of  Western 
Christendom'  was  all  unbroken,  most  Christian  kings  waged  against 
others  wars  fiercer  than  which  never  deluged  the  earth  with  blood  ?  I 
allude  to  this,  not  to  underrate  the  salutary  influence  which  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  undoubtedly  exerted  in  importanu  respects,  both  on 
society  in  general,  and  on  the  reijitions  and  intercourse  of  nations,  but 
by  a  brief  historical  reference  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  the  literal 
unification  of  the  Methodist  bodies — however  desirable  this  may  be  in 
itself  in  whole  or  in  part— that  we  are  to  find  the  true  secret  of  their 
being  or  becoming  "  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the  nations."  A 
careful  balancing  of  considerations  would,  probably,  convince  us  that 
this  function  is  best  attained,  other  things  being  equal,  by  that  system 
which  combines  with  fixed  central  principles,  elastic  facility  of  adjust- 
ment in  non-essential  matters. 

II.  A  philosophical  inquiry  would  especially  ask  as  to  the  working  of 
the  doctrinal  ideas  of  Methodism.  No  doubt  all  dogmatic  truth  is 
important,  and  no  doubt,  as  our  theologians  delight  to  assure  us, 
Methodism  embraces  its  entire  circle,  quod  semper,  quod  iddque,  et  quod 
ah  0 nimbus.  But  as  a  mattev  of  fact,  each  denomination  in  prosecuting 
its  special  mission  pushes  some  specu.l  truths  to  the  front.  In  this 
Methodism  does  not  much  differ  from  otliers,  and  in  her  popular 
theology  lays  emphasis  on  those  Divine  ideas  which  alone  can  bo  made 
the  basis  of  a  rational  scheme  of  brotherhood.  One  blood  flowing  in 
all  veins;  one  ever-available  sacrifice  for  all  sin;  one  sublime  relation- 
ship swallowing  up  all  minor  distinctions,  there  being  in  Christ  Jesus 
"  neitlier  Jew  nor  Greek,  neithei  bond  nor  free  " — Himself  being  ell 
and  in   all ;— it  is  the  Church  wl  icb  firmly  grasps  these  lofty  and 
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ennobling,  yet,  in  a  tl'ue  sense,  popular  doctrines,  and  -which  makes 
them  not  the  matter  of  occasional  statement,  and  carefully  qualified 
acceptance,  but  the  very  life-blood  of  its  teaching,  which  one  might  say 
logically  constitutes  itself  "  a  bond  of  brotherhood." 

III.  The  inquiry  should  extend  to  the  life  which  interpenetrates 
and  animates  the  forms  and  formulso  of  the  Church.  Dogma  may 
be  unquestionably  ortViodox,  striking  its  roots  down  into  the  prc- 
foundest  depths  of  catholic  antiquity,  and  yet  be  a  very  dead  and  barren 
thing.  Are  there  not  missionary  members  of  this  Conference  who 
could  tell  us  of  even  great  historical  Protestant  communions,  with 
right  noble  confessions  and  symbols,  yet  themselves  so  corpse-like  that 
the  most  careful  auscultation  cannot  detect  in  them  the  faintest  pulse 
of  spiritual  life?  Such  Churches  have  no  power  for  the  promotion  of 
human  brotherhood.  Fraternity  for  our  purpose  means  friendliness, 
and  hearts  cannot  be  bound  together  by  a  cold  faith  of  the  head.  The 
Church  which  is  to  do  anything  wortliy  of  record  for  this  great  cause, 
must  teach  a  truly  spiritual  philosopliy  ;  must  constantly  echo  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  the  God.  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,"  must  be,  in  short,  not  simply  a  system  of 
polity  or  a  set  of  doctrines,  but  such  a  Divine  life  revealed  in  its 
members  as  shall  completely  dispel  the  monstrous  fiction  of  the  philo- 
sophers that  Divine  truth  is  essentially  unknowable.  So  long  as 
Methodism  does  and  is  all  this,  so  long  sh^  works  in  the  direction 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  question  how  far  these  presumptions  have  justified  themselves 
in  actual  history  I  can  do  little  more  than  raise.  Indeed,  what  I  have 
said  api-lie's  to  brotherhood  within  nations,  or  brotherhood  between 
individuals  of  different  nations,  rather  than  brotherhood  between  or 
among  nations.  My  argument — pardon  me,  it  ?"«  an  argument ;  you  do 
not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  apply  the  forms  of  sjdlogistio  rsasoning 
to  a  poetical  phrase — supposes  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  it 
supposes  nothing  at  all  repeating  nations  ruled  by  despotisms,  save 
to  omit  them  from  consideration  entirely.-  Next,  it  takes  it  for  granted 
that  in  constitutionally-governed  countries,  where  the  people  are  the 
fountain  of  power,  the  action  of  governments  is  a  fair  average  reflection 
of  the  popular  sentiment  end  will.  It  also  assumes  that  Methodists 
understand  their  political  rights  and  luivileges,  and  •'  knowing,  dare 
maintain  them." 

A  complete  answer  to  the  question  would  require  us  to  consider  in 
•what  nations  Methodism  is  planted,  the  extent  of  its  influence  tlierein 
as  measured  by  the  number,  intelligence,  and  activity  of  its  adherents, 
how  those  nations  ar*^  governed,  and  especially  what  have  been  and 
what  are  their  relations  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  data  could  bo 
easily  obtained :  others  are  peculiarly  elusive.  Let  mo  simply  con- 
nect the  foregoing  theoretical  considerations  as  to  the  tendencies  of 
Methodist  polity,  doctrine,  and   life,  with  the  unsought  tes^timony 
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borne  to  the  deep,  pervasive  national  influence  of  Methodism  by 
nnmerous  recent  witnesses  of  high  standing,  who  represent  every 
variety  of  hostile  philosophy  and  creed.  And  the  fact  is  at  once 
palpable  and  significant  that  the  nations  in  which  that  influence  is 
strongest  are  the  nations  fastest  bound  to  each  other  by  fraternal  ties. 
Without,  then,  aflBrming  that  Methodism  among  the  evangelical  com- 
munions has  earned  a  distinctive  right  to  the  title  of  "a  bond  of 
brotherhood,"  we  may  fairly  claim  that  it  has  contributed  its  full 
share  of  influence  to  whatever  amelioration  of  international  temper 
and  procedure  modem  times  have  seen. 

I  would  recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  influence  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  is  not  simply,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  the  influence  of 
Methodism  as  a  Church,  or  ecclesiastical  orgpnisation.  It  is  not  the 
influence  of  Methodism  in  the  last  analysis,  so  much  as  of  the 
Methodist  people.  Nor  is  it  the  influence  c  ."  the  Methodist  people 
exerted  solely  through  religious  channels  or  media.  It  includes  the 
whole  range  of  influences  possible  to  God-fearing,  public-Hpirited  men, 
endowed  with  political  franchises  in  a  free  country.  Methodism  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  articles  of  religion,  of  conferences,  of  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  of  class-meetings,  of  hymns.  The  Methodism  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  knows  consists  essentially  in  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  bear  the  name  of  Methodists.  These  learn  from  their 
accredited  religious  teachers,  not  what  views  to  form  on  questions  and 
policies  regarding  which  opinions  almost  necessarily  differ,  and  the 
pulpit  is  presumably  no  wiser  than  the  pew  ;  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
how  to  act  in  this  or  that  peculiar  crisis,  but  the  great  fundamental 
lesson  of  subordinating  all  their  conduct,  personal  and  private,  public 
and  relative,  to  the  supreme  considerations  of  duty  to  God  and  duty  to 
man. 

Just  one  word  here.  The  critical  temper,  the  analytic  spirit  of  this 
age  extend  into  all  departments  of  thought  and  activity.  At  such  a 
time,  of  all  times,  confusing  and  misletding  language  should  be 
avoided.  All  forms  of  speech  lead  to  danger  which  seem  to  represent 
civil  society  and  its  institutions,  or  the  mass  of  men.  Christians  as  well 
as  others,  innocently  engaged  in  their  secular  pursuits,  as  identical 
with  that  terrible,  Christ-hating  world  of  the  New  Testament.  So  also 
a  clear  distinction  should  bo  established  between  the  Church  as  an 
organised  institution  with  polity,  creed,  and  sacraments,  and  the 
Church  as  meaning  merely  Christian  men  and  women,  with  individual 
responsibilities.  Confusion  here  often  paralyses  that  individual  effort 
which  would  be  most  effectual,  and  less  frequently,  but  yet  too 
frequently,  involves  the  Church  in  enterprises  in  respect  to  which 
neither  her  obligation  nor  aptitude  is  apparent. 

Will  this  Conference  do  anything  for  the  great  cause  of  human 
brotherhood  ?  Undoubtedly  much ;  but  as  regards  international  re- 
lations, am  I  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  will  do  most  where  least 
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is  needed  ?  Between  that  greatest  of  empires,  the  i^ulsations  of  whose 
mighty  heart  are  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  that  greatest  of  republics 
oyer  whose  magnificent  expanse  there  hangs  to-day  a  cload  of  darkest 
sorrow,  Christian  piety  and  principle  have  already  had  almost  their 
"perfect  work."  The  cord  which  our  meeting  will  strengthen  was 
strong  when  it  began. 

A  religious  paper  of  this  city— the  organ,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster — in  an  article,  on  the  whole, 
most  temperate  and  appreciative,  politely  recalls  us  from  our  lofty 
statistical  soarings  by  reminding  us  that  we  are  but  an  An^o-Saxon 
community.  Let  us  admit  that  there  is  a  strong  element  of  truth  in 
this  criticism.  We  must  admit  it.  Every  Church  represented  here, 
with,  I  believe,  a  single  exception,  has  its  ecclesiastical  centre  in 
either  the  British  Empire  or  the  United  States  of  America.  About 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  us,  I  should  judge,  are  either  subjects 
of  the  former,  or  citizens  of  the  latter.  A  smaller  proportion,  but 
still  an  immense  majority  of  us,  are  Anglo-Saxons  in  a  strict  ethnical 
sense.  Oioer  speakers  have  shown  the  remarkable  power  which 
Methodism  has  evinced  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  lifting  up  of 
other  races.  The  statement  under  review  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
work  accomplished  outside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  both  within  and 
without  the  territories  wherein  it  has  established  "its  language  and 
civilisation.  But  let  that  go.  Let  us  siigply  reply  to  our  good 
friends :  All  this,  and  you  admit  it  to  be  very  much,  has  been  done  in 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Give  us  another  hundred  years. 
With  an  accuracy  which  does  credit  both  to  his  candour  and  his 
correct  reading  of  history,  Cardinal  Manning  admits  that  Methodism 
in  its  infancy  saved  England  from  a  dire  spiritual  and  morul  eclipse. 
Who  can  say  that  now,  in  the  day  of  its  mature  strength,  it  will  not 
save  some  other  countries  too — countries  threatened  with  the  same 
danger  ? 

In  this  world  we  meet  to  part.  What  hjxa  our  meeting  revealed  ? 
First.  A  deep  fundamental  unity,  which  few,  perhaps,  expected. 
Secondly.  Minor  variations,  disclosing  themselves  chiefly,  I  think,  in 
laying  down  with  the  emphasis  of  universal  truths,  propositions  true 
and  acceptable  only  in  view  of  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions.  Yet  how 
much  knowledge,  subjective  as  well  as  objective,  has  come  to  all  our 
minds  by  observing  how  others  spuak  and  think.  "  But  the  greatest 
of  tliese  is  charity."  And  what  a  lesson  of  Divine  charity  has  this 
Conference  read  to  all  our  hearts  I  "  There  shall  be  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd."  Under  the  critical  touch  of  the  Revisers  the  "  one  fold  " 
has  vanished  from  Scripture.  But  surely  "  one  fold  "  is  the  natural 
correlative  or  complement  of  "  one  flock "  and  "  one  Shepherd." 
Surely  it  is  ;  but  the  lesson  we  learn  here  is  that  the  "  one  I'old  "  is 
not  7?iy  enclosure  or  yours;  it  is  the  Shepherd's  own  infinite  hi  ait  of 
love.    Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  subordinating  everything  to 
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the  great  law  of  spiritual  life,  "  growing  with  the  growth  and 
strengthening  with  the  strength  "  of  the  mighty  nations  in  which  its 
power  now  chiefly  lies,  wisely  fostering  those  seeds  of  Divine  truth 
which  it  has  already  planted  in  so  many  other  soils,  beyond  all 
peradventure  Methodism  will  yet  become  in  some  grand  peculiar  sense 
a  bund  of  brotherhood  among  the  nations. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Gregory  (Wesleyan  Blethodist)  gave  the  invited 
address.  He  said :  When  we  put  forth  the  thesis,  Methodism  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  amongst  the  nations,  we  are  neither  asserting  an 
arrogant  and  invidious  Catholic  claim,  nor  attempting  to  expound 
unfulfilled  prophecy.  We  simply  set  before  ourselves  a  worliing 
hypothesis.  What  then  are  the  indispensable  requirements  in  that 
which  aspires  to  be  a  bond  of  brotherhood  amongst  the  nations  ?  It 
must  first  of  all  be  very  strong  and  firm  and  durable ;  it  must  be  close  in 
texture,  well  knit  together  ;  it  must  be  as  flexible  as  it  is  firm,  capable 
of  bearing  the  severest  strain  by  reason  of  its  elasticity  as  well  as  the 
stoutness  of  its  fibre.  That,  again,  which,  like  the  equator,  is  to  be 
the  world's  girdle,  must  be  expansive.  Do  these  rare  qualities  combine 
and  cohere  in  Methodism  ?  They  do,  according  to  the  original  idea  of 
Methodism  ;  they  do,  according  to  the  spirit  which  animated  Methodism 
at  first,  and  whicH  animates  this  Council  at  this  hour ;  they  do,  on  the 
principles  which  presided  over  the  details  of  the  structure  of  Methodism 
at  first,  of  which  it  has  not  yet  lost  hold,  principles  which  tend  most 
directly  to  draw  men  together  and  to  bind  men  together ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  so  by  the  organisation  shaped  by  its  inner  life.  It  is  shown 
to  be  so  by  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  theology  and  its 
hymnology  ;  it  is  so,  according  to  the  idea  formed  of  it  by  other  Pro- 
testant Churches.  As  to  its  doctrines,  Methodism  has  hitherto  been 
firm.  With  the  rest  of  Protestant  Christendom,  it  is  at  once  the  glory 
and  the  reproach  of  Methodism  that  it  not  only  holds  fast  the  vital 
truths  which  gave  it  life  at  first,  but  that  it  also  holds  fast  the  form  of 
Bound  words. 

Again,  Methodism  is  admittec!  to  be,  in  its  original  ground-plan,  and 
in  its  present  structure,  of  all  Church  systems  the  closest  in  texture 
and  the  most  cohesive.  Its  original  structure  was  that  of  united 
societies.  That  structure  it  must  retain  or  recur  to,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  .!  lat  can  never  be  a  bond  of 
brotherhood  amongst  nations  which  is  not  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
amongst  neighbours.  Brotherhood  implies  closeness  of  relaticnsliip, 
of  reciprocal  obligation,  of  affection  and  endearments.  It  is  the  special 
virtue  of  a  brother  to  stick  close.  Now,  Methodism  is  the  only  Church 
system  which  insists  upon  fellowship  in  its  true  sense  as  not  only,  to 
borrow  Dr.  Arnold's  words,  "the  communion  of  saints"  practically 
taught,  but  as  the  communion  of  saints  personally  and  habitually 
xeaUsed.    As  Mi.  Dale  so  soleionly  told  ns,  at  Birmingham,  the  other 
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Protestant  Chiirchcs  look  to  us  to  maintain  that  testimony,  and  to  keep 
before  tbe  eyes  of  all  men  a  living  demonstration  that  Christian  fellow- 
ship may  be  as  real  to-day  as  it  was  on  the  morrow  after  Pentecost. 
The  class-meeting  and  the  love-feast  are  essential  elements  of  Metho- 
dism, abandoning  which  it  must  abandon  all  hope  of  being  a  bond  of 
brotherhood  amongst  the  nations.  The  class,  or  its  equivalent,  can 
alone  secure  to  Methodism  the  closeness  of  texture  required  in  a  bond. 
The  central  rite  of  Christianity — the  Lord's  Supper — we  have  in  com- 
mon with  our  sister  churches.  We  have  also  the  Bible-class  and  the 
tea-meeting,  which  when  wisely  and  spiritually  conducted  may  be 
effective,  subsidiary  modes  of  fellowship.  Some  of  us  also  have  happily 
the  camp-meeting. 

No  other  Church  has  such  a  concatenation  of  appliances  for  binding 
its  members  together.  Methodism  is,  in  fact,  as  in  name,  a  Connexion; 
in  plain  English,  a  whole  which  is  bound  and  fastened  together  by 
ever-widening  and  all-embracing  coils — class-meeting,  leaders'  meeting, 
circuit  quarterly  meeting,  district  meeting,  conferen*,e,  the  community 
of  ministers  which  the  itinerancy  secures — affiliated  conference,  fra- 
ternal conference,  and  now  the  top  stone  is  at  last  brought  on,  with 
shouting  —  The  (Ecumenical  Conference.  A  bond  of  brotherhood 
amongst  nations  must  not  be  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches ;  it  must 
be  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  But  a  bond  must 
be  as  flexible  as  it  is  firm,  as  elastic  as  it  is  stout  in  texture.  Jotham 
Preston,  the  Yorkshire  local  preacher,  used  to  say,  "  I  love  Methodism : 
I  love  its  doctrine ;  I  love  its  discii^line.  It  fits  men,  as  well  as  my 
coit "  (or  well  as  my  coat),  and  every  one  could  see  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  very  tight  fit.  Methodism  has  proved  itself  to  possess  the 
power  of  adaptation  and  readjustment  in  a  wonderful  degree ;  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances,  to  the  varying  structure  of  society  in  every  laud, 
to  all  stages  of  civilisation,  under  all  forms  of  government,  and  to  a 
changed  state  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  able  to  naturalise  itself  every- 
where, and  that  according  to  the  action  of  unforeseen  events,  so  that  it 
is  episcopal  in  a  young  republic  and  Presbyterian  under  an  ancient 
monarchy  —  begun  with  the  very  threads  of  the  girdle.  But  elasticity, 
like  charity,  must  begin  at  home — must  begin  with  the  class-meeting. 
Our  first  duty,  our  first  interest,  is,  and  our  first  solicitude  should  be — 
to  revive,  and,  if  necessary,  remodel  the  class-meeting,  It  is  with 
Christian  fellowship  as  with  Christian  giving— the  problem  is  to  com- 
bine the  systematic  with  the  spontaneous.  A  man  who  does  not  give 
both  systematically  and  spontaneously  is  not  a  perfect  giver.  And 
Christian  fellowship  which  is  not  both  systematic  and  spontaneous  is 
not  the  fellowship  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Our  class-meetings 
must  still  be  experience-meetings,  and  our  classes  facilities  for  pastoral 
oversight,  but,  retaining  their  main  idea,  the  search  for  a  realised  and  a 
full  salvation,  they  must  be  made  as  free,  as  informal,  as  varied,  afl 
interesting,  and  as  attractive  as  possible. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  :  "  Melliodiam  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the 
nations,"  or  "  between  the  nfttions."  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  theme 
contemplates  the  influence  Avhich  Methodists  in  different  nations  will  have 
upon  each  other  in  promoting  the  general  brotherhood  of  hninanity.  It 
has  pleased  God  to  appoint  bounds  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth ; 
and  ti)e  fact  that  those  bounds  are  continually  changing  does  not  at  all 
disturb  Christian  faith,  which  recognises  Providence  as  continually  operat- 
ing. It  strikes  me  that  the  migration  of  nations  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  past  hundred  years  has  liad  very  much  to  do,  not  only  with  the 
development  of  Methodism,  but  with  its  influence  upon  civilisation  and 
Christianity  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence.  Now,  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his 
history  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States,  has  A^ery  beautifully  traced  the 
migration  of  certain  persons  from  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Ireland,  and 
from  Ireland  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shown  how,  by  those  migra- 
tions, a  kind  of  poetical  justice  was  done  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
We  are  credited,  as  the  essayist  of  the  afternoon  has  said,  with  being  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community  ;  but  what  does  that  mean — an  Anglo-Saxon 
community  ?  If  it  means  that  Methodism  is  where  the  Anglo-Saxons  are, 
where  their  influence  is  felt,  where  their  principles  prevail,  where  their 
spirit  is  powerful,  does  it  not  mean  that  Methodism  is  everywhere  on  this 
round  globe  ?  The  Anglo-Saxon  community  is  a  very  restless  and  a  very 
energetic  community.  To  me  the  most  impressive  fact  is  that  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  fulfilling  our  Saviour's  words,  they  have  come  here 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and 
have  sat  down  together  to  consider  a  common  interest,  and  that  interest 
centring  in  Methodism.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  whatever  Methodism  is,  it 
is  obliged  to  look  back  over  every  boundary  line  to  this  little  island  on  the 
westward  of  the  continent  of  Emope.  No  matter  where  you  find  Metho- 
dism, it  has  to  look  back  to  this  spot.  American  Methodism  looks  back 
here  ;  Australian  Methodism  looks  back  here  ;  Canadian  Methodism  looks 
back  here,  even  if  it  has  to  look  round  through  the  United  States  to  get 
back  here.  And  the  influence  of  Methodism  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  able  essayist  of  the  afternoon,  who  comes  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  I  were  students  together  in  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Methodism  is  spread  everywhere. 
Now,  as  to  whether  a  monarchy  is  better  than  a  republic,  or  a  republic 
than  a  monarchy,  that  is  a  question  of  judgment  ;  and  a  man  may  be  a 
good  Methodist  and  absolutely  disbelieve  what  another  Methodist  holds 
upon  that  subject ;  and  as  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  a  constitution  in  a 
country,  Methodists  may  differ.  My  friend  the  bishop — who  sits  not  very 
far  from  me — and  I  might  get  into  the  wildest  contention  imaginable 
upon  the  question  of  State  rights.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  influence  of 
Methodism  is  such  that,  wherever  you  find  Methodists,  however  they  differ 
in  judgment,  except  sometimes  where  all  things  are  reduced  to  chaos,  as 
in  a  struggle  between  a  foreign  nation  or  at  home,  the  influence  of 
Methodism  is  to  modify  the  acerbities  and  to  make  it  possible  to  adjust 
differences,  and  to  sit  down  together  under  a  common  vine  and  fig-tree. 
No  man  can  measure  that  peculiar  influence.  Methodism  does  differ  from 
Christianity  in  this  sense,  that  Methodism  is  a  species — not  a  genus. 

Rev.  R.  Aeercrombie  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  :  It  seems  tome 
that  the  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  first,  the  indirect  influence  of 
Methodism  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  and  secondly,  the  direct  influence  of 
Methodism  as  afl'ecting  international  relations.  First,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  the  indirect  influence  of  Methodism  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  does  not  directly  deal  with  political 
and  social  systems,  but  it  indirectly  affects  them.  The  apostles  did  not 
proclaim  any  social  war,  but  by  teaching  the  great  principles  of  brother- 
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hood, by  teaching  that  the  proud  emperor  of  RomQ  and  the  meanest  slave 
in  his  household  were  brothers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  Christ  there 
was  neither  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female  ;  by  teaching  that  they  did 
more  than  they  could  have  done  in  any  other  way,  to  undermine  slavery  and 
to  set  up  a  new  social  and  political  system  throughout  the  great  Roman 
Empire.  So  I  maintain  in  the  same  way  of  every  form  throughout  Chris- 
tianity, and  therefore  Methodism,  as  Christianity  in  earnest,  has  done  a  great 
deal  indirectly  to  promote  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  We  have  the  evidence 
of  it  before  us  in  this  Conference  to-day,  where  we  have  representatives 
from  all  points  of  the  globe,  where  we  have  the  white  and  coloured  races, 
I  might  say  men  of  all  various  shades  and  colour,  mingling  together  in  true 
brotherhood.  The  brotherhood  of  the  Church  was  intended  to  be  the  por- 
tico to  what  I  may  call  the  Temple  of  Universal  Brotherhood,  and  our 
Methodist  brotherhood  we  may  look  upon  as  a  little  chapel  to  that  great 
temple.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  look  upon  this  subject  from  the  other 
point  of  view — namely,  we  may  regard  the  direct  influence  of  Methodism 
on  international  relations.  Now,  there  have  been  some  religious  movements 
which  in  the  beginning  were  political  as  well  as  religious.  Puritanism,  for 
instance,  was  almost  as  much  a  political  movement  as  it  was  a  religious 
movement  at  its  first  rise.  Wesleyanism  in  its  first  rise  was  certainly  not  a 
political  movement ;  it  was  exclusively  a  religious  movement ;  and  my  own, 
decided  conviction  is  that  John  Wesley  showed  his  great  political  wisdom 
and  sagacity  at  that  particular  time  in  not  interfering  with  politics,  and  in 
making  his  movement  quite  independent  of  politics.  But  does  it  follow 
that  Methodism  is  always  to  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  ?  Do  we 
not  find  in  history  that  every  great  religious  power  has  in  the  end  also  become 
a  great  social  and  political  jiower  ?  Have  we  not  some  very  small  bodies 
of  Christians  in  England  who  have  exerted  a  very  great  political  power  ? 
We  need  only  refer  to  our  friends  the  Qualfers,  who  have  exerted  an 
immense  influence  upon  the  politics  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  John  Wesley  after  all  was  before  his  time  in  his 
utterance  on  some  great  questions  relating  to  human  brotherhood.  He  was 
almost  the  first  great  man  in  this  land  who  denounced  American  slavery  as 
the  "  sum  of  all  villanies." 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Andrews  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  :  I  havi' 
heard  with  pleasure  the  paper  which  has  been  read  this  afternoon,  and  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made.  I  rise  especially  to  express  my  admiration 
of  the  sentiment  advanced  by  Mr.  Arthur  this  morning.  I  earnestly  believe, 
sir,  that  unity  of  effort  is  consistent  in  some  instances  with  diversity  of 
form.  It  has  occurred  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a  large  portion  of 
my  life  has  been  in  the  schoolroom.  I  have  taught  in  both  male  and 
female  colleges.  I  have  heard  my  professor  in  the  department  of  music 
drill  his  pupils  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  process  was  one  con- 
tinued discord  ;  but,  sir,  when  the  hour  for  the  brilliant  concert  came  on, 
all  was  harmony  ;  there  was  not  a  single  discordant  note,  and  I  earnestly 
believe  that  the  thousands  and  millions  of  earnest  Methodists  that  are  work- 
ing in  those  places  in  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  placed  them,  are 
tending  directly  to  harmony.  I  believe,  though  they  are  different  in  form, 
and  face,  and  feature,  and  in  name,  in  some  instances,  they  are  doing  the 
work  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  end,  the 
nearer  in  thought,  and  feeling,  and  sentiment  we  will  be.  And,  sir,  when 
our  work  is  done  and  the  world  has  been  successfully  won  for  Jesus  Christ, 
we  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  very  apex  of  Christian  success 
to  be  attained  in  this  world,  I  rejoice  to  be  here  this  afternoon  ;  I  rejoice 
to  hear  the  expressions  of  brotherhood  that  have  come  from  warm  hearts 
that  are  one  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  hope  that  there  is  one  thing 
in  which  Methodist  preachers  and  Methodist  laymen  will  agre<\  and  that  is, 
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that  in  the  years  to  come,  as  during;  the  past  140  years,  this  shall  be  our 
chief  work,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  Oh  I  let  that  Word  be  held  up  full 
oft,  and  depend  upon  it,  Methodism  will  be  a  unity,  although  it  may  be 
diverse  in  form  o-id  instrumentality.  And  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  present, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  be  with  soul  and  body  reunited,  when  Mr.  Wesley  at 
the  head  of  blood-washed  millions  that  through  his  influence  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  successors  have  been  led  to  Jesus  Christ,  shall  modestly 
say,  *•  Here,  Lord,  am  I  and  the  children  that  Thou  hast  given  me ; "  and  I 
hope,  without  straining  the  instrumentalities  that  are  already  brought  to 
bear  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  try  and  make  us  exactly  like  each  other, 
lliat  every  man  in  his  own  sphere  in  which  God  Almighty  has  placed  him, 
svill  go  home  and  prepare,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  do  the  whole  duty  that 
(Sod  has  imposed  upon  him.  . 


Bishop  Peck  ;  I  hope  by  unanimous  consent  we  may  hear  the 
report  of  the  Business  Committee  with  regard  to  another  (Ecumenical 
Conference.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  other  time  at  which  ihat 
report  can  be  broughtforward  except  the  present. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  read  the  following  report  and  moved  its 
adoption : 

The  Business  Committee,  having  received  a  Paper,  signed  by 
Bishop  Simpson  and  others,  in  respect  to  a  second  CEcumenical 
Conference  of  Methodism,  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Reso^j'ed — "That  it  is  expedient  that  a  second  CEcumenical  Con- 
ference be  assembled,  and,  if  practicable,  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1887." 

2.  Resolved — "  Tliat  in  order  thereto,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
fraternity,  the  several  Methodist  bodies  are  earnestly  desired  to  create  an 
Executive  Committee,  as  now  constituted,  subject  to  such  changes  in  its 
memberphip  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  may  ordain,  beginning  with  the 
British  Wcsleyan  Conference  in  the  year  1883." 

3.  Resolved — "  That  the  Executive  Committee,  constituted  in  accord- 
ance with  these  resolutions,  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  second  CEcumenical  Conference,  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  chosen, 
and  the  ratio  of  their  distribution  amongst  the  respective  Methodist 
bodies,  shall  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  and  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  make  all  other  necessary 
arrangements." 

Bishop  Peck  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Marshall  :  I  merely  rise  to  correct  a  misti.'-e  in  history.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wesley  misquoted  more  than  once  since  I 
have  been  at  this  CEcumenical  Conference,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wesley's  fame,  it  is  due  to  Methodism,  and  to  the  American  people,  to 
correct  a  misstatement  made  unintentionally  by  my  bi'other  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Ho  said  Mr.  Wesley  pronounced  American  slavery  the  sum  of  all  villanies ; 
Mr.  Wesley  never  did  say  that,  but  he  said  that  the  slave  trade  was  the 
sum  of  all  villanies,  and  America  believed  it. 

Rev.  R.  Abercrombie  :  As  I  understand,  what  Mr.  Wesley  said  was  that 
the  American  slave  trade  was  the  sum  of  all  villanies. 
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Hkv.  F.  W.  "Bourne  (Bible  Christian  Churches)  brought  up  the 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  United  Brethren, 

••  To  the  Bishops,  Pastors,  and  Churches  of  the  United  Brethren. 

"  Dearly  Belovkd  Brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, — We  received  your 
address  of  congrutnlation  and  eympathy  with  the  truest  affection  and 
rcfjard,  and  with  you  rejoice  in  the  preaching  of  'Christ  and  Him 
crucified '  throughout  the  world  by  devoted  and  zealous  ministers  of 
the  Churches  of  our  faith,  chiefly  hecause  millions  of  souls,  redeemed 
by  Christ,  have  through  their  preaching  been  saved,  and  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  specially  of  them  that  believe,  has  been  honoured  and  exalted.  Wo 
desire  to  continue  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the 
will  of  our  Bivine  Master,  and  in  that  way  successfully  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assaults  of  infidelity  on 
the  other.  We  remember  gratefully  the  relation  of  the  founder  of; 
Methodism  to  your  Church,  and  how  his  mind  at  a  critical  period  was 
instructed,  and  his  heai-t  strangely  warmed  by  his  intercourse  with  Peter 
Bohler  and  others,  and  the  lifelong  interest  he  felt  in  the  leaders  of  your 
Church,  and  the  earnest  desires  he  repeatedly  expressed  for  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Having  regard  to  your  honourable  history,  dear  brethren, 
and  to  the  fact  of  your  holding,  as  you  do,  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints  with  much  simplicity  and  earnestness  ;  and  considering  also 
the  variety  and  extent  of  your  missionary  liJ:)oiirs,  we  feel  constrained  to 
pray  that  every  blessing  of  our  covenant  God  may  be  vouchsafed  unto 
you,  and  that  He  may  make  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  you  are. 
Accept,  dear  brethren,  our  heartiest  expressions  of  goodwill,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  your  truest  welfare  and  prosperity." 

The  reply  was  adopted.  ' 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bond  it  was  agreed  that  the 
address  to  the  Methodist  Churches  should  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dents who  had  successively  directed  the  business  of  the  Conference, 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference. 

Several  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Business  Committee  were 
agreed  to,  including  a  recommendation  to  appoint  one  day  in  each 
year  as  a  children's  day  for  devotional  services  among  children,  as  far 
as  possible  in  harmony  with  other  Methodist  denominations  in  their 
respective  localities.  A  resolution  concerning  Training-schools  in 
I'oreign  lands :  "  That  it  be  submitted  and  hereby  is  submitted  to  the 
general  secretaries  of  the  various  Methodist  bodies  represented  in 
this  Conference,  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  by  correspondence 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  co-operation  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  training-schools  in  foreign  mission-fields."  A  resolution  on  tho 
Temperance  question :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Busineso  Com- 
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mittee  the  subject  has  been  so  prominently  before  the  Conference, 
and  its  judgment  has  been  so  pronounced  in  condemnation  of  the 
great  evil,  that  any  further  deliverance  on  this  subject  is  not 
required." 

The  Conference  then  spent  an  hour  in  devotional  exercises. 
Prayers  were  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  Bishop  Peck,  Mr. 
Waddy,  General  Fisk,  Dr.  Douglas,  Dr.  Cocker,  Dr.  McFerrin,  and 
Bishop  Dickerson. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Devotional  Service, 

Dr.  Osdorn  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  which  was 
draped  with  black  cloth,  and  offered  some  parting  words.  He  said,  looking 
at  those  sable  hangings,  he  had  felt  oppressed  by  the  feelings  which  they 
called  forth.  They  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  all,  so  far  as  all  had  domestic 
sympathies,  national  sympathies,  and  Christian  sympathies — all  these 
feelings  were  evoked  by  turns  when  with  the  great  fact  so  recently 
brought  to  their  knowledge  he  coupled  tlie  other  fact,  announced  by  the 
President  on  the  previous  day,  that  death  had  invaded  their  little  assembly, 
and  taken  one  of  their  own  members  to  his  eternal  rest  before  the 
Conference  closed,  he  seeipcd  to  hear  a  voice  which  said,  "Speak  as  in  the 
prospect  of  eternity;"  and  when  he  looked  to  the  national  aspects  of  that 
great  national  calamity  of  whch  he  had  spoken,  and  remembered  that  this 
was  the  second  time  that  an  affliction  of  precisely  the  same  description  had 
happened  to  that  same  nation  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time; 
and  when  he  remembered  that  during  the  same  interval  two  similar 
attempts  had  been  made  upon  the  lives  of  two  of  the  mighty  potentates 
in  the  Weatera  World,  and  one  of  them  a  successful  attempt,  he  heard 
something  that  said,  "  While  you  are  quiet  and  calm  here,  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  that  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  arc  fulfilled,  *  Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,'  you 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  a  troubled  world  outside."  No  wise  man 
would  attempt  to  forecast  either  the  immediate  or  the  remote  issue  of 
these  events,  but  every  man  must  feel  that  there  was  much  yet  to  be  done 
before  that  peace  which  our  Saviour  came  to  bring  to  this  distracted  world 
was  realised.  All  those  present  must  be  prepared,  by  God's  grace",  to  go 
home  and  work  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  which  would  enable  men  to 
realise  the  true  and  full  ideal  of  brotherhood,  an  ideal  towards  which  the 
Conference  had  approximated  during  the  last  twelve  days.  Fraternity  was 
the  fruit  and  product  of  Christianity,  and  they  only  knew  in  the  full 
sense  what  it  was  to  be  brothers  who  felt  that  they  had  an  Elder  Brother 
before  the  Throne  of  God.  The  harmony  which  had  prevailed  through  the 
sessions  of  the  Conference '  had  been  a  just  subject  of  congratulation 
among  themselves,  and  a  just  ground  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  yet  it 
had  not  been  harmony  irrespective  of  differences,  not  harmony  which  had 
been  subversive  of  differences,  nor  harmony  which   had  excluded  dif- 
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ferencos.  From  tlint  fact  he  gathered  the  lesson  that  tnie  CliriHtiun  unity 
never  would  in  this  world  exclude  differences.  Lines  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumference us  they  upprouched  the  centre,  must  upproiich  each  other  ;  that 
was  a  law,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  and  so  all  his  hope  for  our 
Christianity  was  that  approaching  the  centre  they  would  approach  each 
other  ;  and  when  they  hud  arrived  at  the  centre,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
depict  the  scene,  their  inuiginutionH  and  prayers  would  supply  the  descrip- 
tion. Let  them  thunk  God  that  they  had  beeu  permitted  to  hold  their 
differences  in  harmonious  and  unimpaired  unison.  Let  them  thunk  God 
that  they  hud  lenrned  to  respect  euch  other,  and  to  love  euch  other  more 
thnn  they  did  twelve  days  ago.  He  believed  he  risked  nothing  when  ho 
said,  that  had  been  the  experience  of  the  whole  Conference.  He  believed 
he  risked  notliing  when  he  said,  that  if  a  resolution  to  that  effect  were  put 
to  the  vote,  there  would  not  be  a  hand  held  down,  and  still  less  a  baud  held 
up  against  it.    They  could  now  truly  eay — 

*•  Our  bodies  may  far  off  remorOi 
We  still  are  one  in  heart." 

That  oneness  of  heart  was  the  best  foretaste  of  the  great  reunion  which 
awaited  them.  Their  work  in  promoting  that  union  was  a  work  of  faith, 
but  then  it  was  no  more  a  work  of  faith  than  any  other  part  of  their 
Christian  labours,  and  in  proportion  as  it  became  successful  and  attracted 
attention  it  would  be  criticised,  not  in  the  spirit  of  faith  but  in  the  spirit 
of  unbelief.  However  it  might  be  criticised  in  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  he 
trusted  that  no  criticism  would  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  interfere 
with  their  zealous  prosecution  of  it,  and  their  zealous  prosecution  of  it  on 
tlie  principles  of  faith — faith  in  the  power  of  their  e^'er-loving  Saviour, 
faith  in  the  promised  Spirit  whom  He  hud  left  in  the  Church  to  abide  in  it 
for  ever.  In  conclusion,  he  might  venture,  on  behalf  of  tlie'  British  Con- 
ference, and  of  all  the  British  brethren,  to  say  to  those  who  had  come  to 
them  bringing  bo  many  accomplishments,  so  many  graces,  and  so  much 
genuine  joy  from  the  other  side  of  tiie  Atlantic,  We  will  follow  in  the 
apostolic  footsteps  and  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified.  May  He  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  ;  may 
He  enlarge  your  hearts  ;  may  He  multiply  your  graces  ;  may  He  raise  up 
for  you  a  still  larger  number  of  able  and  accomplished  ministers  of  the 
new  covenant ;  and  may  He  crown,  in  all  their  diversified  spheres  of 
labour,  their  efforts  with  His  continuous  and  unceasing  blessing.  May 
the  work,  which  has  begun  in  connection  with  this  Conference,  and  which 
will  be  carried  on  with  still  greater  energy,  never  stand  still  until  we  hear 
the  trumpet  sound,  and  welcome  each  other  unto  the  heavenly  shore ! 

Bishop  Simpson,  in  replying  for  the  delegates  who  had  come  from  other 
lands,  said  there  were  at  that  moment  in  their  hearts  mingled  emotions  of 
gladness  and  sorrow — of  sorrow  at  parting  from  brethren  with  whom  tiiey 
had  taken  sweet  counsel,  sorrow  because  out  of  their  midst  a  beloved 
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brother  hud  been  budrlenly  removed,  Borrow  bceanse  of  tlie  nntinniil  pnln 
und  grief  wlikli,  au  eitizenH  of  nnothcr  land,  many  of  tbcin  bad  felt,  and 
the  saniu  Horrow,  to  Rome  extent,  at  leuHt,  bud  readied  all  bcartH  tbroiigb 
the  greut  syniputby  of  brotlierliood ;  of  gladneHH,  iKJcause  tbey  were 
permitted  to  meet  together  in  tliut  cbmeb  hallowed  by  so  many  memorieH, 
and  in  the  midHt  of  brethren  beloved  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
thus  to  reuliHe  the  conHummation  of  long-entertained  wiHheH  ;  and  of 
gladneHH,  becuuHe  of  the  continuance  of  unity  among  them.  Not  one 
unkind  expreHHion  hud  been  heard  on  that  floor ;  and  there  had  been  no 
violation  of  the  rnleH  of  propriety  or  of  brotherly  feeling,  during  any  part 
of  the  eession.  He  was  glad  that  in  the  uiidHt  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
nation  he  represented,  and  the  sorrow  of  sympathising  lieurts  in  this 
country,  they  had  the  knowledge  that  the  death  which  had  taken  place 
would  be  followed  neither  by  anarchy  nor  by  disruption  of  the  peoceful 
relations  of  nation  with  nation,  nor  by  anything  that  would  impair 
the  national  credit  or  the  national  peace ;  but  that  under  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  the  Government  moved  on  harmoniously  und 
sweetly,  and  still  ranked  as  one  among  the  greut  family  of  nations. 
While  they  mourned  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  President,  they 
rejoiced  to -know  that  his  successor  would  be  a  man  able  wisely  and 
discreetly  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation.  The  great  over- 
powering feeling  of  the  moment  was  one  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  with  which  the  delegates  from  afar  had  been  received  in 
that  old  homestead,  in  that  house  where  Wesley  had  worked  and  preached, 
and  where  the  sainted  dead  in  memory  were  all  around  them.  He  knew 
he  was  expressing  the  feelings  of  his  brethren  when  he  said,  the  hospitality 
they  had  enjoyed,  "and  the  fraternal  feelings  with  which  they  had  been 
greeted,  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  their  prayer  would 
be  that  a  rich  blessing  might  abide  in  all  the  families  whose  kind  hospitality 
would  enable  them  to  cairy  away  pleasant  and  agreeable  memories.  Ho 
rejoiced  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  the  spirit  which 
had  animated  them.  Although  they  might  not  be  able  to  point  to  very 
many  visible  results,  still  there  were  some  which  might  be  very  speci- 
ficially  mentioned.  First  amongst  them  was  the  broadening  effect  on  the 
minds  and  feelings  of  all  the  delegates.  The  meeting  of  this  (Ecumenical 
Conference  would  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  sooner  to  hold  an  American  Conference  of 
Methodism,  which  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  convene  but  for  the 
present  Conference  ;  and  he  also  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  different  branches  of  Methodism  together  more  easily  tHfin  would 
have  been  the  case  if  such  a  Conference  had  not  been  held.  Hud  no  other 
results  arisen  from  this  meeting,  it  would  have  amply  repaid  them  for  all 
the  time  and  labour  they  had  expended.  Another  effect  would  be  to  make 
them  pay  more  attention  to  the  great  essentials  of  Methodism,  and  think 
less  of  little  varieties.  They  saw  that  they  were  all  brethren  beloved,  and 
all  Methodists.    God  had  smiled  upon  all  of  them,  and  notwithstanding 
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their  ppculinritios  ITn  hud  seen  fit  to  iiae  them  for  His  plory,  nnd  uU  thin 
they  rcc()ji;iiis('il  tn  tlio  priiiHO  of  Ilia  grcot  name.  Tii»>  difTrrcnt  liniiiciics 
of  Mt'tliodiHiii  would  ulso  f('<'l  tlmt  tlioy  could  ujf  reo  to^jothor,  notwitliMtund- 
ing  tlicir  Herviccs  varied  sonifwliut — that  Mt'tiiodists  could  worship  very  pro- 
perly witli  ti  liturgical  service — Huy  prayers  out  of  a  book,  and  yet  Hay  them 
very  devotioually — and  that  other  Metiiodists,  even  thouf^h  they  did  not  use 
a  hook,  could  still  bo  as  devotional,  when  they  prayed  simply  from  the  heart 
and  the  soul.  He  thought  alno  they  would  feel  that  iion -episcopal  l)odiGB 
could  got  along  triumphantly  and  gloriously  without  bishops  at  all,  while 
on  the  other  hand  some  recognised  the  fact  that  even  if  there  were  amongst 
thera  certain  persons  called  bishops,  there  was  not  much  prelacy  about 
them.  They  would,  in  short,  go  away  from  that  place,  prepared  to  bear 
with  one  another's  little  variations— he  liad  almost  said  infirmities — with  no 
less  love  of  Methodism  than  they  hud  when  they  came.  For  his  part,  if  it 
wore  possible,  he  loved  Methodism  more  than  ever  ;  he  had  loved  it  from 
his  infancy  ;  he  received  the  love  of  it  from  his  mother,  by  who8(j  hand  he 
was  taken  to  the  class-meeting,  whose  prayers  he  heard  ;  ho  had  mingled 
with  Methodists  all  his  days,  and  while  he  had  never  had  controversies 
with  brethren  of  any  other  denomination — he  thought  ho  loved  them  all — 
his  heart  was  imbued  with  such  love  that  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
Methodism  was  dearer  to  him  timn  his  own  life.  When  he  saw  assembled 
in  that  Conference  men  from  Fiji,  and  other  islands  of  the  sea,  and  men 
from  races  speaking  different  languages,  he  saw  how,  in  a  little  more  than 
a  century,  God  had  given  to  Methodism  a  wonderful  enlargement,  and  that 
made  him  love  Methodism  more  than  he  had  ever  loved  it  before.  If  God 
spared  his  life,  he  hoped  to  do  more  for  its  enlargement  and  its  stability. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  thought  they  would  go  a>\ay  with  a  greater 
love  for  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  for  that  great  Christian  family  of 
which  they  formed  only  a  part,  a  greater  love  for  each  other,  and  for  all 
who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  clime. 
They  had  in  that  Conference  uttered  an  expression  which  would  go  out 
before  the  world  in  favour  of  pence,  and  in  behalf  of  arbitration  where 
disi)ute8  arose  between  nations.  In  this  respect  they  had  done  more  than 
congresses  of  Great  Powers  did.  They  had  not  simply  arrived  at  certain 
decisions,  but  their  hearts  had  been  drawn  together  in  united  sympathy. 
Both  nations  hud  stood  around  the  dying  bed  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  their  "ears  had  mingled,  their  prayers  hud  been  blended,  and 
had  gone  up  together  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  and  that  sympathy  in  sorrow 
had  perfected  their  friendship,  strengthened  their  bonds,  and  now  they 
were  going  back  into  every  tovvn,  every  village,  every  neighbourhood  in 
America,  telling  the  people  everywhere  that  the  heart  of  England  was  in 
sympatliy  with  the  heart  of  America.  So  long  as  these  ties,  stronger  than 
enactments,  stronger  than  treaties,  bound  the  heart  of  England  to  the  heart 
of  America,  war  was  not  likely  to  come.  Methodism,  it  had  been  said,  was 
one  of  tlie  bonds  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  He  believed  it  in  his 
heart,  and  he  believed  it  hud  something  to  do  with  preventing  a  rupture  of 
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peace  between  the  two  countries.  They  had  not  only  been  a  Peace  Con- 
gress, but  also  a  Temperance  Con,a;rcss,  and  a  Congress  smiling  upon 
Woman's  Work  in  the  world.  Upon  what,  indeed,  had  they  not  been  a 
Congress?  They  had  been  a  Congress  upon  almost  everything  tliut  was 
calculated  to  raise  humanity  higher,  and  to  broaden  the  thoughts  and 
sympathies  of  men.  In  parting  from  his  English  brethren  he  bade  ..imii 
God-speed,  and  that  wish  was  shared  by  all  his  American  brethren.  He 
and  his  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  prayed  that  throughout 
England  might  be  felt  the  increasing  power  of  evangelical  truth,  and  that 
their  Methodism  might  triumph  gloriously.  That  was  his  prayer  for  all 
parts  of  the  Church.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said  :  "  Let  us  look  for 
that  greater  power,  that  holier  baptism,  and  that  power  which  will  subdue 
the  world  unto  Christ.  We  may  live  to  see  greater  outpourings  oi  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  earth  ;  but  whether  we  live  to  see  it  or  not  here,  J^ 
trust  we  shall  sec  from  above,  and  that  God  will  let  us  look  down  througli 
those  wi:idov\a  or  glory,  and  behold  the  time  coming  when  the  Saviour 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Bishop  Simpson's  address,  the  thanks 
of  the  Conference  were,  by  resolutions  unanimously  and  cordially 
adopted,  conveyed— 

1.  To  the  friends  who  had  entertained  members  of  the  Con- 
ference during  their  residence  in  London. 

2.  To  the  Right  Hon.  tlie  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  for  their  kind  hospitality  at  the  Mansion  House. 

3.  To  the  ministers  and  laymen  connected  with  the  City  Road 
Chapel. 

4.  To  the  Revs.  John  Bond,  Dr.  George,  J.  S.  Withington,  and 
Dr.  Sutherland,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference. 

5.  To  the  Secretaries  of  the  Executive  and  other  Committees  of 
the  Conference. 

The  Doxology  viras  then  sung — 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 

And,  the  President  having    pronounced    the   Benediction,   the 
Conference  was  brought  to  a  closei. 
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FRATERNAL  MEETING 


AT  EXETER  HALL,  LONDON, 


Thursday  Evening,  September  15,  1881. 


President — Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 


DEPUTATIONS   FROM 


THE  PAN-PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL,  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH.  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND,  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

AND  THE  BRITISH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION 

OF  THE  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 


ill 


THE  CEcumenical  Methodist  Conference  '.net  in  Exeter  Hall,  pur- 
suant to  adjournraent,  to  receive   the  fraternal  xleputatioi  .s. 
Bishop  Simpson  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  presiding. 
The  proceedings  commenced  by  singing  the  hymn, — 

"  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs;" 

after   which    the   Kev.    Chas.    Garrett   (Wesleyan   Methodist) 
offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman,  Bishop  Simpson,  said :  Dear  brethren— The  special  ob- 
ject for  which  we  are  convened  this  evening  is  to  receive  deputations 
h'om  otlier  Cliristian  bodies,  and  to  extend  to  tiiein  a  cordial  and  frater- 
nal welcome.  We  can  all  understand  how  our  own  union  in  this  form, 
acting  together  from  different  Churches,  has  attracted  th.e  attention  of 
sister  denominations,  .^nd  it  is  hut  a  law  of  nature  that  the  larger  the 
bodies  become  the  stronger  is  the  attraction;  and  so  the  attra<'ting  love 
that  has  convened  us  as  Methodists  has  reached  a  little  l>(>yon<1  our  own 
borders,  and  ha«  attracte('  'o  ud  the  love  and  fellowshi]>  of  other  de- 
nominations. (.Applause.)  »Ve  are  here  to  hid  them  welcome,  rnd  to 
))ray  God's  blessing  upon  every  member  of  each  deputation,  and  upon 
the  Churches   'hich  they  represent. 

The  Fraternal  Delegates  were  presented  to  the  Chairman  by 
Rev.  John  Bond,  First  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PAN -PRESBYTERIAN   COUNCIL. 


Rev.  John  Bond  said:  I  have  to  present  to  you,  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Hugh  Matheson,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council,  lately  assembled  in  Philadelphia.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hugh  Matheson  then  read  the  following  address : 

To  the  members  of  the  (Ecumenical  Wesleyan  Conference  to  meet  in 
London,  September,  1881:  Honoured  Fathers  and  Brethren, — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  through- 
out the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  w'hich  took  place  at 
Philadelphia,  United  States  of  America,  last  September,  it  was  remitted 
to  us  as  clerks  of  the  Council  to  convey  to  you  its  brotherly  salutations, 
and  to  express  its  very  deep  interest  in  tlie  movement  on  which  you 
are  embarked,  bearing,  as  it  does,  so  close  a  resemblance  to  our  own. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  among  the  many  Churches 
throughout  the  world  embraced  in  onr  Alliance  there  prevails  a  very 
profound  appreciation  of  the  great  spiritual  work  with  which  the  name 
of  Methodism  is  associated,  as  well  as  a  grateful  sense  of  the  beneficial 
influence  which,  indirectly,  that  work  has  had  on  other  Churches.  We 
as  cordially  wish  success  to  your  present  movement,  and  we  hope  that 
your  experience  of  its  benefits  both  in  promoting  brotherly  fellowship, 
and  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  work  of  le  Lord  over  the  world,  will 
be  not  inferior  to  that  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  have.  In 
forming  our  alliance,  we  recoided  our  purpose  to  make  no  change  in 
our  fraterrud  relations  to  other  Churches,  but  to  be  ready,  as  heretofore, 
to  join  with  them  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer  on  the  general  principle  maintained  and  taught  in  the 
Reformed  Confessions  that  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  though  com- 
posed of  many  members,  is  one  body  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  body  Christ  is  the  Supreme  Head,  and  the  Scriptures 
alone  are  the  infallible  law.  (Applause.)  Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to 
give  expression  to  the  desire  which  we  know  animates  many  of  our 
bretliren  that  this  CEcumenical  Conference  may  one  day  have  a  wider 
scope,  and  may  lead  ultimately  to  closer  relations  among  Christian 
Churches  that  however  separated  otherwise  are  near  each  other  in  their 
faith,  their  spirit,  and  their  aims.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  fellowship  and 
service  of  our  common  Lord,  we  remain,  rev.  fathers  and  brethren,  in 
the  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian  system. 
[Signed]  Rev.  George  Blackie  (Edinburgh),  and  G.  P.  Matthews 
(Quebec),  Clerks  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Matheson  said :  On  behalf  of  the  eldership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  he  wished  to  express  the  warm  esteem  and  regard  in  which 
they  held  the  dear  brethren  of  the  Methodist  Churches.  They  had 
long  known  their  catholic  spirit  and  admired  their  earnest  Christian  zeal. 
He  remembered  that  when  the  great  disruption  occurred  in  Scotland, 
and  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Free  Church  came  to  England  to  claim 
the  sympathy  of  the  brethren  of  other  Christian  denominations,  it  was 
from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  that  the  most  prompt  and  hearty  recep- 
tion first  came.  What  Presbyterian  could  have  read  the  reports  of  the 
Conference  now  being  held  without  being  profoundly  struck  by  the 
identity  of  views  wliich  had  been  I'l'omulgated  upon  great  cardinal 
truths  of  their  holy  faitli  ?  He  would  also,  in  a  single  word,  instance  one 
great  social  question,  upon  which  they  liad  given  no  uncertain  sound — 
lie  meant  thnt  )f  the  great  temperance  reformation.  (Loud  applause.) 
He  hoped  that  the  voice  whicli  had  gone  forth  from  the  Council  upon 
that  (][UPstion  would  be  echoed  by  otlier  Christian  communities,  and  be 
very  influential  in  encouraging  those  who  upon  this  question  had  nailed 
their  colours  to  tlie  mast.     (Applause.) 
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PRESBYTERIAN   CHLUCH   OP  ENGLAND. 

The  deputation  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  was 
introduced,  comprising  the  Moderator,  Rev.  W.  Kennedy  Moore, 
D.J  ,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Rev.  T.  W.  Brown,  M.A.,  Rev.  Walter 
Morrison,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  McEwan,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  T.  Davidson, 
D.D.,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Hugh  S.  Pattison,  M.D., 
H.*M.  Matheson,  Esq.,  Mr.  D.  Bruce,  Mr.  R.  B.  Turnbull,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wale. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  read  an  address  ot  welcome  and  fraternal 
greeting.  * 

Rev.  J)h.  Morrison  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — You 
are  our  kindly  hosts  this  evening ;  and,  as  the  unwortliy  representative 
of  the  representatives  of  tlie  Presbytery,  I  dehj^lit  to  think  that  I  can 
cast  myself  on  the  courtesy  of  your  forbearance.  We  should  have  had 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Edmond  with  us  this  evening;  and  not  only  so,  but 
I  think  he  would  have  spoken  to  you ;  and,  possibly,  he  would  wish 
that  he  were  here  just  now  in  this  comfortable  meeting,  if  they  have 
rough  water  on  the  Atlantic.  (Laughter.)  lie  is  on  his  way  to  America, 
and  v(>ry  likely  he  will  find  some  means  of  showing  there  the  interest 
thnt  T>resbyterianism  takes  in  Methodism.  I  may  be  allowed,  Mr. 
'.;hairi!! m,  to  express  to  you  the  satisfaction  which  is  shared,  I  am  sure, 
Ly  \'\--  orethrcn  of  other  denominations  here  that  you  have  given  a  place 
in  your  programme  to  the  receiving  of  dei>utations,  and  that  such  depu- 
tations have  been  appointed.  I  wish  that  there  could  be  a  Council  of 
BO  cecumenical  a  character  that  deputations  would  be  impossible — (ap- 
plause)— there  being  no  parties  outside  to  send  them ;  but  until  that 
consummation  is  reached  I  think  that  those  councils  do  well  that  show 
by  the  rec^'iving  of  deputations  they  do  not  believe  that  they  represent 
the  whole  Clmrch.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
Presbyterianism  did  so.  I  believe  you  have  bishops,  and  they  are  hon- 
oured and  useful ;  but  I  do  not  sui">Dose  you  ascribe  to  them  the  power 
of  communicating  or  transmitting  oiwcrs.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  recognize, 
I  am  sure,  as  valid  all  orders  that  have  come — not  along  a  doubtful  line, 
stretched  around  the  earth,  but  straight  from  the  living  Head  of  the 
Church.  (Applause.)  I  like  a  healthy  d(!nominationalism ;  I  think  it 
is  wholesome.  (Hear,  hear.)  Michael  Faraday  said:  " I  like  a  smith's 
shop  and  every  thing  about  smithery ;  my  father  was  a  smith ;"  and  I 
should  not  be  very  sorry  to  hear  any  one  say,  "I  !ike  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  every  thing  about  Methodism;  my  fatiier  was  a  Methodist." 
I  do  not  like  when  people  make  changes  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
«i«ritual  improvement,  and  are  not  made  under  the  influence  of  s])iritual 
growth.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  the  first  duty  of  a  denomlnaticm  is  to 
be  denominational.  If  God  has  given  us  a  special  banner  to  be  dis- 
played in  the  cause  of  truth,  we  are  bound  to  display  it ;  it  must  be 
thrown  upon  the  wind,  and  its  legend  must  be  legible.  Let  us  be  de- 
nominational: not  MethoilisTn,  not  Presbyterianism,  is  the  Church  of 
Christ.  "  There  is  sometliing  lietter  than  Protestantism,"  said  Curran, 
and  "  that  is  Christianity."  And  there  is  something  greater  than  Meth- 
odism and  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregationalism,  and  Episcoiiacy, 
and  all  the  others,  namely,  that  which  it  takes  them  all  to  make  up,  the 
body  of  Christ.  There  is"  a  universal  Chureh,  lofty  as  is  the  love  of 
God,  and  ample  as  the  wants  of  man.     (Applause.) 

I  have  a  very  easy  and  a  very  pleasant  task.     I  have  to  express  a  little 

*The  copy  of  this  Address  wus  not  received.— EmTOES. 
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further  than  has  been  done  in  the  address  the  sentiments  of  Presbyter- 
ians towards  you.  Presbyterianism  is  in  a  sense  to  the  front  to-night;  but 
it  is  only  the  low  note  of  what  will  ascend  into  a  climax.  Presbyterian- 
ism resembles  Methodism  in  this  i)articular ;  it  has  had  divisions — (laugh- 
ter and  applause) — but  there  has  been  in  the  Colonies,  and  here  in  Eng- 
land, some  healing  of  divisions;  in  that  resemblinp,  I  suppose  I  may  say, 
the  Methodism  of  the  future.  (Applause.)  The  address  spoke  of  mter- 
preting  the  feelings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  An  official 
document  could  not  go  any  farther  than  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  tlie 
body  which  it  represented ;  but  I  am  not  under  any  such  restrictioo  as 
an  individual;  and  without  any  special  power  of  divination,  I  think  I 
may  endeavour  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  Presbyterians  all  over  Scot- 
land, and  the  colonies,  and  America,  everywhere,  and  say,  "  We  bid 
you  God-speed."     (Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  belong  to  a  section  of  Presbyterians  differ- 
ent to  that  represented  by  certain  other  members  of  the  deputation. 
Ecclesiastically  we  are  descended  from  the  Erskines  in  Scotland ;  and 
I  refer  to  these  honoured  men,  because  they  were  the  instruments, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  of  doing  a  work  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
North,  that  your  Wesleyan  fathers  and  mothers  were  the  instruments 
of  doing  here  and  over  the  world.  George  Whitefield  visited  Scotland  to 
help  in  that  work,  and  you  know  -what  happened.  It  is  historical.  The 
good  men  quarrelled.  I  am  not  here  to  be  hard  upon  them  because  they 
followed  a  somewhat  mistaken  policy  at  first.  They  had  a  conference 
very  soon  after  Whitefield  went  down.  For  what  purpose  ?  Not  to  say, 
"How  we  love  one  another,"  but  to  try  to  convert  one  another — or, 
rather,  the  Northerners  thought  they  would  convert  Whitefield  to  Pres- 
byterianism. The  good  men  afterwards  met,  and  we  are  told  thsit  they 
embraced  each  other  with  tears.  I  tliink  it  is  better  to  begin  as  we  are 
to-night  with  the  embracing,  and  we  will  do  without  the  tears,  and 
we  will  do  without  the  council  for  settling  matters  of  controversy  too. 
George  Whitefield  was  asked  to  do  one  thing  that  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
do.  He  was  asked  to  confine  his  labours  to  the  seceders  in  Scotland. 
Under  the  influence  of  good  motives,  they  were  afraid  that  if  he  preached 
in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  their  cause  would  be  injured,  and 
they  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  George  Whitefield  was  of 
a  better  spirit  and  a  larger  mind.  God  had  sent  him  to  do  certain  evan- 
gelistic work,  and  he  would  do  it  wherever  God  seemed  to  give  him  the 
opportunity,  and  God  did  bless  hi?  labours  among  the  Established 
Churches.  Now,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  confine  the  benefit  you  are  able 
to  impart  to  us.  Give  it  all  round ;  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  the  Estab- 
lished Churches ;  we  have  only  good  will  towards  them  as  Churches. 
Do  all  the  good  you  can  to  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists.  Yes ; 
they  all  need  it  very  much — (laughter) — and  do  not  spare  us;  and  that 
you  may  be  able  to  do  the  good,  may  you  continue  living. 

Mr.  Matheson  referred  to  the  reports  of  your  meetings ;  and  I  am  sujjg, 
while  I  have  read  reports  of  councils  that  seemed  the  reports  of  political 
gatherings,  and  while  I  have  read  reports  of  Congresses  that  seemed  re- 
ports of  Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  These  are 
meetings  of  servants  of  Christ."  So  long  as  you  are  that,  God  will  l)les3 
you,  and  make  you  a  blessing.  You  have  liad  difficulties  in  the  past: 
you  are  having  them  now.  One  is  the  new  difficulty  of  prosjierity  and 
wealth.  You  will  be  able  to  stand  it  wliere  there  is  life.  A  Church- 
man Avas  surprised  once  by  the  entrance  of  a  visitor,  who  found  him 
counting  over  the  treasures  of  the  religious  house  to  which  ho  belonged. 
He  thought  he  would  take  the  first  word,  and  he  said,  "  You  see  the 
Church  is  not  now  in  the  position  in  which  it  was,  when  it  was  obli^'cd 
to  say,  'Silver  and  gold  I  liave  none;'"  to  which  the  response  was 
ready,  "Neither  in  the  position  when  it  could  say  to  the  lame  man,  'In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk.' "    May  you 
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never  know  what  it  is  to  undergo  the  change  from  spiritual  power  to 
worldly  wealth  1  (Hear,  hear.)  ^lethodism  will  l)e  a  power  only  so  long 
as  it  is  one  of  God's  methods  for  evangelizing  the  world,  and  edifying 
his  Church.     (Applause.) 


UNITED   BRETHREN   CHURCH. 

The  deputation  from  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  Moravians,  comprise  the  Rev.  Bishop  Latrobo 
(Senior  Bishop  of  that  Church),  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor  (President 
of  the  Conference  in  England),  the  Rev.  Thos.  Paddon  (Secretary), 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Robins,  and  the  Rev.  John  Porter. 

The  address*  was  read  by  Bishop  Taylor. 

Bishop  Latrobe  said:  I  count  it  a  very  great  honour  that  on  this 
occasion  I  am  permitted  to  be  a  representative  among  you  of  the  ancient 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  (Applause.)  The  commis- 
sion that  we  laave  received  from  the  Bishops  and  Elders  of  our  Church  to 
come  among  you  this  evening  is  all  tlie  easier  because  we  come  among 
you  a^s  Methodists;  not  as  strangers,  but  as  brethren  of  one  household, 
who  have  very  much  in  common,  because  from  our  houseiiold  your 
founder  went  forth.  (Applause.)  Nor  shall  our  greeting  be  less  cordial 
because  we  remember  that  some  hundred  years  ago  your  fathers  and 
our  fathers  had  a  misunderstanding.  (Laughter.)  I  would  God  that 
in  our  days,  along  with  the  love  that  shall  keep  us  from  misunderstand- 
ings, we  might  have  the  zeal  for  truth  that  led,  after  all,  to  the  misun- 
derstanding— the  unwillingness  to  give  up  that  which  God  had  taught 
the  two  sides.  But  this  misunderstanding  li,as  been  entirely  cleared  up 
long,  long  ago,  and  we  thank  your  historians  of  later  date — such  as  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Jackson,  and  others — that  thtjy  have  set  the  matter  in  tlie 
true  light,  and  we  both  of  us  can  discover  now  what  the  design  of  God 
was  in  the  diversity  of  thought,  and  the  diversity,  apparently,  and  only 
apparently,  of  doctrine  which  led  to  this  and  to  your  moving  forth  in 
this  land  especially  as  the  pioneers  of  evangelical  doctrines. 

Your  committee  thought  quite  right  when  they  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Moravian  Church,  whose  early  associations  witii  the  Meth- 
odist body  can  never  be  forgotten,  would  like  to  be  welcomed  and  to 
welcome  you  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  We  thank  God  for  this  out- 
spoken appreciation  of  our  feeling  towards  you,  and  we  join  with  all  the 
other  Christian  bodies  who  are  liere  a.^sembled  in  thanking  (iod  for  the 
success  which  lie  has  so  eminciitly  given  to  you  in  our  land  and  in 
England,  too.  The  "little  one"  that  went  out' from  the  old  Fetter-lane 
Chapel  that  stands  to  this  day,  and  is  une  of  the  ancient  things  i  'f  Lon- 
don; (applause) — the  "little  one"  that  went  forth  from  then'.  I  be- 
lieve, twelve  in  number,  to  the  Foundry  where  you  have  wielded  the 
hammer  ever  since,  has  become,  not  "a  thousand,"  no,  nor  ten  thou- 
sand, but  thou  nds  of  thousands,  and  we  say  with  you  to-day,  "  The 
Lord  hath  done  for  you  great  tilings;"  and  I  know  your  response  is, 
"whereof  va  are  glad."  (Applause.)  The  subject  seems  to  take  me 
back  four  hundred  years'  to  the  tiint-  when  God  rented  nii  our  ancient 
Church,  amid  stnr'ns  and  trialH.  in  Bohemia,  where  our  hrfthren,  whitet 
contending  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints,  were  all  the  time  as 
anxious  for  union  of  spirit  and  imion,  if  possible,  of  action  witli  the 
children  of  (nxl  scattered  abrr»ad    -   the  face  of  the  earth,  anrl  sent  per- 
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sons  through  all  Europe  to  seek  out  the  children  of  God  wherever  they 
could  lind  them,  and  so  to  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The 
bishop  then  referred  to  a  Conference  held  in  the  year  1467  between  tlio 
Bohemians  and  the  Waldensians,  the  Bohemians  returning  home  with 
the  episcopacy  given  to  them  from  the  ancient  Waldensiaii  body  by  their 
last  bishop,  Stephen,  who  very  likely  in  consequence  of  that  act  in  a 
subsequent  persecution  won  the  martyr's  crown.  He  concluded  by  giv- 
ing the  Methodist  bodies  the  hearty  salutations  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

BAPTIST   CHURCHES   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  deputation  from  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
prised the  Rev.  H.  Dowson  (President  of  the  Baptist  Union),  Rev. 
J.  Jenkins-Brown  (Vice-president),  Rev.  W.  Sampson  (Secretary), 
Rev.  S.  V.  Timms  (President  of  the  London  Baptist  Association), 
Rev.  Dr.  Stanford  (Vice-president),  Rev.  H.  R.  Martin  (Secre- 
tary), and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown. 

Eev.  H.  Dowson  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — There  have 
been  so  many  excellent  sentiments  uttered  to-night — so  truthful,  so  ap- 
propriate, and  so  loving,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  detain 
your  attentif)n  but  for  a  few  moments.  Before  the  address  is  read  by 
my  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Sampson,  permit  me  to  say  that  it 
affords  mj'self  and  brethren  verj'  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  tendering  to  yourself  and  the  Wesleyan 
body  the  expression  of  our  cordial  and  fraternal  greetings.  (Applause.) 
Your  annual  assem!  lies  have  always  excited  interest  with  us  in  com- 
mon with  other  evangelical  denominations  of  Christians.  We  have 
sympathised  with  you  in  your  reverses,  and  we  have  not  been  envious 
at  your  successes,  out  have  been  enabled,  1  trust,  with  trur  heartiness 
to  wish  you  God-speed  in  the  great  work  to  which  the  Head  of  the 
Church  has  evidently  called  you,  and  in  the  midst  of  wliich  He  has  so 
greatly  blessed  you.  But  this  Conference  has  its  peculiar  interest,  for 
vou  have  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  jflobe  brethren  who  have 
borne  the  bunltn  and  heat  of  the  day,  who  have  faced  difficulties  which 
we  in  this  land  of  light  and  privilege  have  not  had  to  encounter,  and 
who  have  sought  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  a  heathen  superstition  and 
barbarism  with  the  only  true  light  which  can  bless  and  elevate  the  souls 
of  men ;  and  you  have  proved  in  distant  lands — and  I  had  almost  said 
in  all  languages  and  climes — tliat  the  Giispel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
even  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  diffimlties  and  unde^-  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  wherever  it  is  faithfully  preached  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.     C  Applause. 'I 

Not  only  are  your  labours  in  foreign  lands  a  sonree  of  congratulation 
and  of  triumph !^  but  there  are  some  instances  «tf  ynur  efTorts  at  honn' 
which  deserve  special  notice.  We  rejoice  that  you  have  kindled  tlie 
lamp  of  truth  in  obscure  hamlets  and  villages;  and  as  we  travel  from 
one  place  to  another,  sometimes  seeking  recreation,  we  are  delighteil  to 
see  these  spots  of  verdure  in  plans  that  seemed  to  be  desolate  of  relig- 
ious cultivatio  ;  and  those  rnpretending  houses  of  prayei  which  are 
scattered  about  tliis  land  are,  I"  my  mind,  stronger  pro«->fs  of  your  Chris- 
tian liberality  and  em<"rgy  than  the  more  costly  buildings  with  which  you 
have  adorneii  our  towns  and  citii^,  ^Applause.)  We  are  thankful  for 
your  spiritual  conservatism  that  in  every  pulpit  in  this  land  Christ  is 
preached — (hear,  hear)  -for  you  aro  "not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
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Christ,"— that  the  great  doctrines  of  His  divinity,  of  His  atonement, 
justification  by  faith  and  salvation  by  the  grace  ot  God  are  sounded  in 
the  midst  of  your  assemblies  and  made  a  blessing  to  many.  (Applause.) 
And  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  your  most 
eminent  men  through  a  long  course  of  ministry.  I  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  Dr.  Bunting,  with  that  eminent  and  charming  preacher. 
Dr.  Newton,  and  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Dr.  Punshon.  (Applause.) 
With  these  men  I  have  held  from  time  to  time  Christian  fellowship. 
Tliey  were  men  of  great  mental  energy ;  they  were  men  of  great  moral 
power;  they  wore  men  of  spiritual  influence,  whose  hearts  were  per- 
vaded by  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  I  can  not  utter  a  better  wish,  or  breathe 
a  more  appropriate  prayer,  than  tliat  the  mantle  of  these  sainted  men 
may  fall  upon  their  successors,  and  that  the  Spirit  that  energised  them 
may  move  in  all  your  assemblies  and  consecrate  your  holy  work.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Rev.  William  Sampson  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels,  of  Re- 
gent's Park,  was,  unhappily,  unable  to  be  present,  and  he  was  also  com- 
missioned to  say  that  their  brother,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  whose  praise  was  in 
all  the  Churches — (applause) — would  have  been  present  but  for  another 
engagement.  He  then  read  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  in  response  to  repeated  calls,  said :  Allow  me,  my 
beloved  Christian  friends,  simply  to  say  one  word  in  the  expression  of 
the  great  joy  and  pleasure  and  privilege  that  I  feel  it  to  be  here.  We 
are  very  much  nearer  together  than  we  are  sometimes  accustomed  to 
suppose.  As  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  in  my  hearing  once,  we 
Baptists  believe  that  if  a  man  is  saved,  it  will  be  by  Divine  grace,  and 
if  he  is  lost  that  will  be  by  his  own  unbelief  and  sin ;  and  you  Wesleyan 
brethren  believe  that  if  he  is  lost  it  will  be  by  his  own  unbelief  and 
sin,  and  if  he  is  saved  It  will  be  by  the  graf;e  of  God.  (Applause.)  So 
we  can  afford  to  unite  together  in  that  in  which  there  shall  be  no  real 
difference — as  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Dowson  said,  we  are  all  one.  All  my 
life  I  have  had  abundant  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  love  and  zeal  and 
energy  of  our  beloved  Wesleyan  brethren.  I  have  never  been  a  local 
preacher  among  you,  but  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  used  to  travel  with 
my  uncle,  who  was  one  for  fifty  years — (applause)— and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  did  not  get  the  first  idea  of  preaching  then.  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  been  interested  in  your  body  and  its  work  for  a  very  considera- 
ble period ;  for  I  remember  very  distinctly,  though  I  am  less  than  a 
hundred  to-day,  when  the  late  Dr.  Waddy — (applause) — was  junior 
preacher,  and  his  father  was  superintendent  of  the  Northampton  cir- 
cuit. That  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  from  then  till  now  have  always 
cherished  for  you  a  feeling  of  love  and  honour  that  no  words  of  mine 
can  ever  express.  Permit  me  to  say  how  very  heartily  and  fervently  I 
crave  for  you  all  the  best  of  blessings,  and  wish  you  God-speed.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

The  deputation  from  the  Congregationalists  of  England  and 
Wales  comprised  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  New'th. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  after  apologizing  for  the  absence  of  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Harrison  and  the  Rev.  F.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  who,  he  said,  was  far  distant  from  London, 


•The  copy  of  this  Address  was  not  received. — Editors. 
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overwhelmed  ■with  anxieties  conneqted  with  hia  own  office  as  chair- 
man of  the  Union,  read  the  following  address : 

The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  has  through  its 
committee,  deputed  us  to  convey  its  Christian  greetings  to  the  (Ecu- 
menical Methodist  Conference.  In  fulfilling  our  mission,  we  unite  with 
you  in  fervent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  rich  blessing  which  has  rested 
on  the  spiritual  successors  of  John  Wosley,  and  on  the  conmiunities 
which  bear  his  name,  or  which,  without  assuming  the  name,  have 
sprung  from  the  great  spiritual  movement  with  which  his  name  is 
identified.  We  need  no  statistics  to  assure  us  that  the  fruits  of  wliat 
you  call  Methodism  have  been  many  and  blessed.  In  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  and  there  are  few 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  has  not  "  wrought  righteousness,  turned 
to  flight  armies  of  the  aliens,"  and  won  souls  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
We  thankfully  acknowledge  that  the  revival  which  began  with  the  labors 
of  the  Oxford  Methodists — Wesley  and  Whitefield — was  shared,  and  con- 
tinues, probably,  to  be  shared,  by  other  sections  of  tlie  Church.  The 
whole  blessing  was  not  condensed  into  the  Wesleyan  mould ;  it  came 
from  Christ  himself,  and  by  his  grace  it  exercised  a  quickening  influence 
over  Churches  which  already  had  a  long  history,  but  which,  though 
orthodox,  greatly  needed  a  time  of  revival  and  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  There  are  several  aspects  of  your  Conference 
which  we  regard  with  great  interest.  We  offer  you  most  hearty  con- 
gratulation that  you  have  been  able  to  collect  and  to  combine  into  a  har- 
monious whole  for  worship  and  council,  all  the  organised  societies  which 
hold  the  distinctive  theology  of  Wesley,  and  profess,  more  or  less,  a 
Methodist  constitution.  The  occasions  which  separated  some  of  these 
societies  from  the  parent  stem  were  not  friendly,  and  the  separations 
were  accompanied,  in  some  instances  at  least,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
painful  manifestations  of  human  infirmity ;  but  now,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time  from  the  date  of  some  of  them.  Christian  charity,  or,  as  the 
Revisers  (of  whom  my  honored  colleague  to-night  is  one)  instruct  us  to 
say,  "Christian  love,  has  annihilated  the  gulf  and  brought  together  in 
a  spirit  of  honest  affection  and  mutual  confidence  the  representatives  of 
these  differing  bodies.  This  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  an  occasion 
of  deep  satisfaction,  not  to  you  only  but  to  all  who  concern  themselves 
in  a  catholic  spirit  with  the  honor  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
We  observe  likewise,  with  intense  pleasure,  the  presence  among  you,  on 
equal  terms,  of  brethren  who  do  not  belong  to  what  used  to  be  proudly 
called  the  Caucasian  race.  (Applause.)  Historians  credit  the  Inde- 
pendents of  a  former  age  with  an  intense  love  of  liberty,  and  with  hav- 
mg  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  working  out  of  the  liberties  which 
England  now  enjoys.  The  descendants  of  these  old  Independents  be- 
lieve— and  if  we  are  too  bold  in  saying  it,  forgive  us — that  they  inherit 
the  spirit  of  their  ancestors ;  and  few  subjects  of  public  concern  have 
moved  them  more  profoundly  or  roused  them  to  more  passionate  efforts 
than  the  emancipation  from  bondage  of  the  sons  of  Africa,  first  in  our 
own  West  Indian  colonies,  and  then  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
(Applause.)  To-day  England  and  America  can  thank  God,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  Phariseeism — the  memories  of  the  past  are  too  fresh  and  hu- 
miliating to  allow  such  a  spirit  to  arise — still  they  can  thank  God  de- 
voutly that  no  slave  can  breathe  their  air ;  and  we  thank  God  that  in 
your  Conference  there  has  been  no  distinction  between  the  children  of 
Japhet  and  the  children  of  Ham.  (Applause.)  Christianity,  brethren, 
let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  is  a  larger  thing  and  a  better  thing  than  either 
your  Methodism  or  our  Congregationalism,  than  either  Episcopacy  or 
rresbytery.     All  our  systems  may  be  Christian,  but  none  of  them  is 
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Christianity.  On  this  platform  to-nijtht  we  acknowledge  your  Chris- 
tianity, and  you  acknowledge  ours.  We  are  fellow-servants  of  the  one 
Master  and  Jellow-soldiers  under  one  Captain.  The  work  and  war  to 
which  Christ  has  called  us  are  his  work  and  warfare,  and  we  should  all 
have  no  deeper  solicitude  than  that  we  should  he  found  spiritually  qual- 
ified for  a  service  so  divine  and  holy.  Brethren,  we  i)ray  for  you  and 
ask  you  to  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  be  found  worthy  of  our  calling. — 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Congregatioiud  Union  of  England  ami  Wales, 
John  Kennedy  and  S.\muel  Newtu. 

Dr.  Kennedy  said:  After  all  that  lias  been  addressed  to  you  to-night 
I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  sin  if  I  ventured  to  utter 
a  speech.     I  will  only  say  this,  that  being  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 

!)rophet,  though  an  evangelist,  and  the  son  of  an  evangelist,  I  can  not 
oretell  the  future  of  Methodism,  or  the  future  of  Congregationalsm,  or 
the  future  of  Presbyterianistn,  but  I  can  foretell  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity. (Applause.)  Whatever  difficulties  await  its  progress  in  the 
future,  whatever  enemies  arise  to  destroy  it,  if  by  any  means  they  might, 
I  believe  that  Christianity  is  not  of  man  but  of  God,  and  that  being  of 
God  it  is  under  His  protection.  ;nid  that  the  Gospel  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world  to  be  the  "  ]» <y\ir  of  God  unto  salvation."  " The  kin^s 
of  the  earth  may  take  council  together,"  so-called  wise  men  may  take 
council  together;  "but  the  Lord  will  have  them  all  in  derision."  His 
grace  will  become  to  the  world  a  power  of  healing  and  salvation,  and 
Christ  shall  "  see  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied."  In  this 
spirit  I  know  you  are  one  with  me,  and  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est possible  pleasure  to  be  here  to-night  and  to  represent  a  body  which 
I  trust  is  worthy  of  some  honour  and  confidence,  even  if  it  do  not  bear 
the  name  of  Methodist.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Newth  also  addressed  the  meetiDg.* 

BRITISH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AMONG 

THE  JEWS. 

The  Rev.  J.  Dunlop  and  the  Rev.  W.  Rose  were  introduced  as 
representatives  of  this  Society. 

Rev.  J.  DuNLOP  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  dear  Christian  friends, — It 
is  meet,  I  think,  that  the  Jews  should  he  rei)resented  on  this  platform 
to-night.  Tlie  British  Society  is  a  kind  of  small  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
a  large  section  of  that  alliance  belongs  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 
Dr.  Punshon  was  one  of  our  best  friends,  Dr.  Rigg  is  now  one  of  our 
honorary  secretaries,  and  the  Rev.  William  Arthur  is  one  of  our  mem- 
bers of  Council.  (Applause.)  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that 
I  ever  came  in  contact  with  in  our  own  land  I  found  in  a  large  Wcs- 
leyan  chapel  in  the  Midland  counties.  I  was  going  then  on  a  deputa- 
tion on  behalf  of  this  society,  and  was  told  I  should  see  something  in 
the  pulpit  that  would  delight  me.  On  the  Saturday  night  when  I  got 
there  I  was  so  anxious  that  I  asked  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  enter  the 
chapel ;  he  did  so,  and  going  up  into  the  pulpit,  I  saw  printed  in  the  pul- 
pit these  grand  words,  that  ought  to  be  printed  in  all  the  Gospel  pulj)iis 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  world:  "Pray  for  the 
.Tews."  I  have  often  wished  that  all  Gospel  pulpits  would  have  this, 
not  only  inside  for  the  minister,  but  outside  for  the  people ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  success  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bound  up  with  Jewish 
missions.  I  am  glad  to  find  so  much  interest  taken  in  Jewish  missions 
throughout  the  Methodist  body,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  to 

•Address  not  published  in  the  Dally  Recorder.— Editors. 
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you  on  behalf  of  the  society  God-speed.  Our  success  is  bound  up  with 
you,  and  your  success  is  bound  up  with  us.  God  speed  you  in  your 
work  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  1     (Applause.) 


i^i 
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RESPONSE   BY   REV.  MATTHEW   SIMPSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
BISHOP  OF  THE  METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

Bishop  Simpson  said  :  The  reception  of  the  deputations  is  now  ended, 
and  wo  shall  have  some  replies  from  ditFerent  sections  of  the  Churches 
represented  in  our  Conference.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  commit- 
tee to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Churches 
of  America.  (Applause.)  Our  Churches  and  our  people,  so  far  as  I  know, 
most  cordially  greet  the  brethren  of  all  denominations  which  have  been 
represented  here  this  evening.  We  know  and  love  the  friends  of  the 
Presbyterian  brethren,  looking  to  Scotland,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do, 
for  many  of  our  earliest  professors  and  presidents  of  our  colleges,  and 
receiving  from  Scotland  through  the  north  of  Ireland  in  large  masses 
that  Scotch-Irish  population  which  laid  the  foundation  of  many  flour- 
ishing colonies  in  our  country.  So,  too,  we  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Baptists,  and,  as  has  been  said  of  themselves  this  evening,  we  find 
the  Baptists  almost  wherever  we  go,  scattered  among  the  people  as  we 
are  scattered  and  working  in  a  great  measure  on  the  same  great  plat- 
form. The  Moravians,  though  not  so  numerous,  receive  our  afTection 
and  most  fraternal  feelings,  accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  read  of  Mr. 
Wesley  as  having  had  those  interesting  conversations  with  Count  Zin- 
zendorf ;  and  so  the  Methodists  of  America  fraternise  most  joyfully  and 
gladly  with  our  brethren  of  other  denominations.     (Applause.) 

I  can  only  join  in  wishing  that  the  time  might  soon  come  when  we 
could  stand  more  closely  together,  not  in  organic  union,  but  in  present- 
ing before  the  world  the  unity  of  afTection  and  love,  the  unity  of  Chris- 
tian efibrt  more  earnest  for  the  souls  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
For  myself  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  some  close  connections  with 
these  bodies.  I  visited  Herrnhut  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  saw 
their  order.  About  the  same  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  Meeting  at  Berlin,  and  we  were  received  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia at  Potsdam.  When  I  was  introduced,  he  asked  me  where  my  diocese 
was.  Well,  as  we  have  no  diocese  in  our  country,  I  was  rather  at  a  loss, 
and  I  said  to  him:  "I  live  in  Pennsylvania."  He  said,  "O,  that  is 
not  it.  I  want  to  know  what  your  district  is  over  which  you  preside." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  may  it  please  your  majesty,  we  have  no  particular 
districts;  we  travel  at  large  over  the  country.  "O  yes,"  said  he  in  a 
moment,  "  you  are  like  the  Hermhuters."  He  understood  their  Episco- 
pacy :  a  was  a  type  of  ours. 

As  for  myself,  in  religious  training  I  come  on  the  one  side  from  the 
Scotch-Irish — these  Presbyterians  represented  here.  My  father's  family 
were  from  Ireland,  and  from  Scotland  before  that  time;  and  so,  on  my 
father's  side,  I  am  about  half  Presbyterian.  (Laughter,)  My  mother  was 
of  an  old  American  family,  and  was  a  Baptist — (laughter) — and  so  the 
Baptist  and  the  Presbyterian  uniting  formed  a  Methodist.  (Great  laugh- 
ter.) I  mention  this  as  a  type  of  the  coming  union.  (Laughter.)  I 
rejoice  to  meet  with  my  brothers  of  all  these  denominations,  and  to  bid 
them  God-speed.  It  may  be  a  little  time  in  our  own  Methodist  bodies 
before  we  attain  present  and  perfect  unity.  I  have  stood  in  our  own 
country  by  the  side  of  great  rivers  where  they  come  together,  and  I 
have  noticed  the  flow  of  the  waters,  that  although  they  come  together, 
perhaps  for  two  or  three  miles,  the  streams  seem  to  keep  a  little  to  their 
own  sides  of  the  shore.  But  by-and-by  they  forget  it  all ;  the  drops 
mingle  into  one,  and  no  one  can  tell  whence  they  came.    (Applause.) 
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So  may  it  bo  with  all  ChriHtians  of  all  (lenoiainations — melting  into  the 
Spirit  of  ChriHt,  and  doing  good  through  all  the  world. 

RESrONSE  BY   REV.  (JEOR(iE   08BORN,  D.  D., 

PKKSIDENT  OF  TlIK  WESLKYAN   METIiOUIST  CONFEUENCE. 


Du.  Ohiiokv  Haid :  I  am  here,  aH  yoii  wpI!  kn( 
MotliodiHts.      r  Priniitivo," 


now. 


to  represent  the  old, 
original  WcHloyan  MotliodiHts.  (''Priniitivo,"  some  one  rcspcmded.) 
(Laughter)  No,  I  won't  say  iV/m///;r— (laughter) — because  I  am  sure 
that  would  convey  an  incorrect  inipn'ssion— but  the  old,  original  Wes- 
k-yan  Methodists;  and  on  their  Ijchalf,  and  in  their  name,  humbly  and 
respectfully  to  thank  the  brethren  who  have  addressed  us  this  evening 
from  the  Presbyterian  body,  from  the  Moravian  body,  from  the  Baptist 
body,  from  the  ('ongregationaliwt  body,,  and  from  the  Jews'  Society,  for 
those  kind  sentiments  which  they  have  l)eon  iik-ascd  to  express,  for  that 
appreciation  of  our  unworthy  character  to  which  they  have  given  utter- 
ance, and  for  those  good  wishes  which  on  this  occasion  they  have  so 
freely  and  so  eloquently  poured  forth.  As  we  have  been  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  hymnology  to-day,  and  this  is  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  it  did  occur  to  me  that  if  I  could  lind  a  Moravian  verse, 
and  a  Presbyterian  verse,  and  a  Baptist  verse,  and  a  Congregational ist 
verse,  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  recite  it,  and  give  them  a 
welcome  in  the  shape  and  form  with  which  we  are  both  familiar ;  but 
for  the  life  of  me  they  won't  come  just  now.  (Laughter.)  I  can  ro- 
meml)er  a  Presbyterian  verse  which,  forty-five  years  ago,  when,  with 
many  of  the  glorious  old  Presbyterians  with  whom  I  was  then  on  terms 
of  familiarity,  not  to  say  intimacy,  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  DufT,  Dr.  Buchanan, 
Dr.  Cunningham,  Dr.  John  Brown,  Dr.  William  Symington,  and  a  score 
of  others,  I  used  to  delight  in  singing: 

"  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 
And  how  becoming  well, 
Together,  such  as  brethren  nre, 
In  unity  to  dwell." 

(Applause.)  And  the  other  verse  that  comes  at  this  moment  into  my 
mind  is  a  Baptist  verse : 

"  Blest  bo  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  lienrts  in  Christian  love  ; 
The  fellbwsliip  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  tbnt  above." 

We  all  agree  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  to  look  one  another  in  the 
face ;  not  to  provoke  one  another  to  renew  hostilities  or  to  envenom  ex- 
isting controversies ;  but  to  see  how  much  we  can  diminish  the  area  of 
controversy— (hear,  hear) — how  much  we  can  enlarge  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, how  much  we  can  assist  one  another  in  a  common  struggle  against 
the  common  enemy  of  God  and  man.  (Applause.)  Those  great  an(l 
holy  men  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  and  not  a  few  others  with  whom 
it  was  my  happiness  to  be  associated  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  in  an 
attempt  to  promote  Christian  union  held  with  me  and  I  with  them,  that 
our  union  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  uniform  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment, not  in  uniform  8tandi)oint8  of  doctrine,  but  by  the  cultivation  of 
a  uniform  love;  and  that  it  is  by  ihe  cultivation  of  the  principle  of 
Christian  love  that  the  essential  unity  which  really  subsists,  although 
sometimes  we  find  it  hard  to  manifest,  will  become  increasingly  mani- 
fold, until  the  world  is  compelled  to  own  it. 

But  that  cultivation  and  develo])ment  of  mutual  love  absolutely  re- 
quires intercourse  as  frequent  as  we  can  make  it ;  the  wider  we  stand 
apart  the  wider  T'e  shall  keep  apart,  and  the  oftener  we  come  together 
the  oftener  we  shall  like  to  come  together,  and  the  better  we  know  one 
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another  the  better  we  shuU  like  one  another ;  and  therefore,  at  meetings 
like  these,  althoujrh  they  may  of  necessity  be  few,  and  be  (whenever 
they  are  held),  I  was  ^ciing  to  say  conscientiously  attended,  every  op- 
portunity should  be  given  in  the  manner  ju8t  now  indicated,  to  set  forth 
that  in  heart  we  are  one,  however  our  respective  intellectual  convirtions 
may  differ,  and  however  our  external  fornoB  may  differ.  At  the  throne 
of  grace  tliere  is  no  perceptible  difference  whatever,  and  before  the 
throne  of  glory,  to  which,  I  trust,  we  are  all  hastening,  what  difference 
will  there  be?  What  do  those  blessed  men  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken, 
who  are  all  gone,  not  one  of  whom  is  here  on  earth — after  forty-five 
years, what  do  they  think  now  of  our  attemps  to  approximate?  And 
what  shall  I  think  forty-five  years  hence  of  our  attempts  to  approxi- 
mate? Shall  I  regard  them  ?  Do  they  now  regard  them?  I  have  held 
to  this  princif>le  from  the  beginning  of  my  long  ministry.  Every  year 
confirms  me  m  it;  and  now,  perhaps,  on  the  brink  of  that  world  to  which 
they  are  gone,  I  would  only  express,  in  the  words  of  John  Wesley,  his 
ideal  of  Christian  unity,  and  pray  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  reahze  it: 

"  Many  are  we  now,  nnd  one 

We  who  Jesus  have  put  on. 
^There  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 

Male  nor  female,  Lord,  in  thee  I 


Love,  like  defth,  hath  all  destroyed, 
Rendered  nil  dibi/inctions  void  ; 
Kames  and  sects,  and  parties  fall ; 
Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  in  all  I" 

RESPONSE    BY  REV.  W.   B.   RED), 


(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Reid  said  he  believed  he  shv  uld  correctly  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  bodies  that  were  represented  when  he  said  that  they  heartily 
reciprocated  the  kind  and  fraternal  greet:  ngs  to  which  it  had  been  their 

{)lea8ure  t  •  listen.  In  common  with  all  trie  sections  of  the  Methodist 
amily,  and  of  all  the  families  of  Christendom,  they  would  hail  with  in- 
terest and  delight  the  assembly  of  such  a  council  as  would  comprise 
representatives  from  all  those  who  held  the  headship  and  faith  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Whilst  holding  to  those  doctrines  which  with  so 
much  stability  and  fixity  had  been  held  by  the  Methodist  bodies,  and 
adhering  to  tnose  usages  which  they  had  preserved  in  common  to  so 
large  an  extent,  yet  they  might  be  permitted  to  yearn  after  a  wider  and 
fuller  catholicity  than  had  yet  obtained.  Thev  had  heard  once  and 
again  of  divisions,  and  certainly  the  time  had  been  when  the  various 
phases  of  Christian  doctrihe  had  been  vividly  and  distinctly  expressed, 
and  when  the  several  forms  of  Church  polity  liad  been  illustrated,  to  say 
the  least,  with  equal  amplitude  and  emphasis,  and  yet  possibly  they 
were  reaching  a  period  when  they  would  look  not  to  the  extension  or 
even  the  overshadowing  of  any  one  of  those  phases  of  faith  and  practice; 
but  to  such  a  reconciliation  of  the  whole  as  should  take  place  when 
their  Lord  the  great  Head  of  the  whole  Church  should  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself,  both  which  were  in  heaven  and  which  were  on 
earth — (applause) — and  should  make  them  to  be  beautiful  as  the  rain- 
bow which  surrounds  the  throne. 

RESPONSE  BY   REV.   JAMES  GARDNER,   D.    D., 

OF  THE  CANADA  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Dr.  Gardner,  after  expressing  a  desire  to  repeat  the  sentiments 
to  which  utterance  had  already  been  given,  said  in  their  distant  geo- 
graphical position  in  Canada  they  were  not  separated  by  any  estrange- 
ments, any  doctrine  ol"  usage  or  sympathy  or  fraternity,  either  from 
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their  own  Methodist  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  or  from  the 
branches  of  the  several  bodies  represented  that  evening.  It  had  been 
his  privilege  for  more  than  forty  years  to  co-operate  in  several  depart* 
ments  of  Christian  enterprise  and  activity  most  cordially  with  all  tnese 
branches,  save  the  Moravians,  not  having  met  those  honoured  people  in 
the  range  of  his  special  ministration.  They  treated  each  other  with 
great  courtesy,  with  Christian  kindness,  with  brotherly  love,  occupying 
often  each  other's  pulpits,  bearing  one  another's  burdens>  and  so  attempt- 
ing mutually  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  fulfil  His  law.  (Applause.)  Hav- 
ing these  privileges,  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  decide  that  there  was 
really  a  distinction  in  the  branches  of  the  Church  where  Uiey  met  away 
near  Buns<et. 

Once  and  again  it  had  been  his  privilege,  with  other  brethren,  to  tread 
that  far-distant  west  to  which  they  were  inviting  the  overflow  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  because  they  had  room  for 
them  all,  and  a  place  in  which  they  might  carve  out  an  honoured  posi- 
tion a.>r?  greatly  mbrease  the  interest  of  the  new  settlements  by  bringing 
with  them  a  fervent  piety,  a  true  loyalty,  and  a  broad  Christian  catholic- 
it,' — the  charity  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Applause.)  In  the  name  of 
the  five  Methodist  churches  of  Canada  he  desired  to  extend  to  the  dep- 
utations, and  to  those  whom  they  represented,  their  moat  affectionate 
response,  not  simply  formal  or  barely  cordial,  but  most  affectionate  and 
most  dt  vout ;  for  in  love  to  God,  in  love  to  souls,  in  love  to  each  other, 
and  in  love  to  their  common  Christianity,  they  claimed  to  be  peers  with 
the  most  earnest  and  the  most  devoted  of  God's  dear  servants  in  any 
and  in  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  land.    (Applause.) 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  bj  the  Benediction. 
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PUBLIC  MEETINaa  IN  LONDON. 

(a)  Numerous  meetings  were  held  during  the  Conference  in  the  Meth- 
odist chapels  of  London  in  connection  with  local  religious  objects,  and 
for  Christian  fellowship ;  and  in  these  meetings  Representatives,  espe- 
cially from  America  and  Canada,  took  a  prominent  part. 

(6)  Three  large  central  meetings  were  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  as  follows: 
On  Monday  evening,  September  12th,  the  meeting  was  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  York:  the  subject  being 
Methodist  Work  on  the  Continent  of  America.  The  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
Dr.  0.  H.  Tiffany,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  John 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Southerland,  and  Bishop  Dickerson. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  13th,  the  meeting  was  under  the  presi- 
dency of  S.  D.  Waddy,  Esq.,  Q.C. ;  the  subject  for  consideration  being 
Methodist  Work  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  speakers  were  Rev. 
Robert  Stephenson,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Maclay,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Waugh,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Sutherland,  and  Rev.  David  Hill. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  September  14th,  the  meeting  was  under  the 
presidency  of  Governor  E.  O.  Stannard,  of  St.  Louis;  the  subject  being 
Methodism  in  Australia  and  Australasian  Missions.    The  speakers  were 
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the  Rev.  John  Watsford,  Rev.  A.  Reid,  Rev.  J.  D.  Dodgson,  8.  8.  Bar- 
ton, and  P.  C.  Kendall. 

[We  regret  the  necessity  of  omitting  the  Addresses  at  these  meetings 
as  published  in  the  Daily  Recorder.  Their  insertion  here  would  increase 
the  volume  to  about  seven  hundred  pages,  whereas,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
position for  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  accepted  by  the  Conference, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  so  far  exceed  the  specified  size  of  volume. — 
Editors. 

PROVINCIAL  MEETINQS. 

An  important  feature,  and,  as  it  proved,  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
connection  with  the  Conference  proceedings,  was  the  holding  of  central 
meetings  in  several  conveniently-situated  provincial  towns  of  England. 
The  meetings,  six  in  number,  were  held  at  Bristol,  Leeds,  Truro,  New- 
caatle-on-Tyne,  Hanley,  and  Birmingham.  The  following  list  contains 
the  names  of  the  representatives  who  attended  the  provincial  meetings 
aa  deputations  from  the  Conference : — 

Bristol,  September  21st  and  22nd,  Rev.  Bishop  Peck,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev. 

J.  M.  Waldbn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Bishop  Wood,  Rev.  J.  C.  Price. 
Leeds,  September  2l8t  and  22nd,  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  Rev.  Bishop 

DicKERSoN,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  A.W.Wilson, 

D.D.,  Rev.  David  Morton,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
Truro,  September  21st  and  22nd,  Rev.  A.  C.  George,  D.D.,  Rev.  A. 

Edwards,  D.D.,  Hon.  G.  W.  Frost. 
Nbwcastle-on-Tyne,  September  22nd,  23rd,  and  25th,  Rev.  0.  H.  Tiffany, 

D.D.,  Rev.  W.  P.  Harrison,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Rbv.  J.  B.  McFerrin,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Hon.  Oliver 

Hoyt,  Esq. 
Hanlby,  September  25th  and  26th,  Rev.  Park  S.  Donelson,  D.D.,  Hon. 

J.  WoFFORD  Tucker. 
Birmingham,  September  28th,  Rbv.  Bishop  Dickerson,  D.D.,  Rev.W.  P. 

Harbison,  D.D.,  Rbv.  A.  C.  Gboroe,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  D.  Dodgson, 

Gbn.  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 

SUNDAY  SERVICES  IN  LONDON. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Committee  for  the  Services  in  most 
ol  the  Methodist  chapels  in  and  around  London  to  be  conducted  on 
Sunday,  September  11th  and  September  18th,  by  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference. By  this  arrangement  most  of  the  Ministers  in  attendance  had 
an  opportunity  of  preaching  in  London  pulpits. 

RECEPTIONS  IN  LONDON. 
(a)  The  Rjligious  Tract  Society  of  London  entertained  the  Conference 
to  breakfast  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  September  6th.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  presided.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Craig,  Bishop  Simpson,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Bishop  Payne,  Rev.  W.  Hocart,  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  Rev.  E. 
E.  Jenkins,  Rev.  Bishop  McTyeire,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  Rev.  C.  Kendall, 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  and  Rev.  W.  Griffith. 
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(b)  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (W.  McArthur,  Esq., 
M.  P.)  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  gave  a  reception  at  the  Mansion  House, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  7th,  to  the  delegates  attending  the 
Conference,  and  to  ministers  in  London  who  had  been  invited  to  meet 
them.  The  State  Apartments  were  thrown  open  to  the  guests,  who 
numbered  upwards  of  one  tliousand.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Ltidy  May- 
oress were  attended  by  the  Sword  and  Mace  Bearers,  and  City  Marshal. 
Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  M.P.,  senior  SheriflF,  and  Mr.  A.  M'Arthur,  M.P., 
and  other  Members  of  Parliament,  were  present.  The  band  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  played  a  selection  of  music.  After  the  reception  the  Lord 
Mayor  entered  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  a  series  of  short  addresses  were 
delivered.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  there  never  was  a  period  when 
the  different  bodies  of  Methodism  in  this  country  had  a  more  fraternal 
feeling  towards  each  other  than  prevailed  amongst  them  at  the  present 
time,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  might  all 
come  nearer  still  to  each  other.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Arthur,  Bishop  "Warren,  General  Fisk,  Dr.  Tiffany,  Bishop  Payne, 
Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  McFerrin,  and  Dr.  Payne. 
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The  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  engaged  the  attention  of  both 
the  secular  and  religious  press  of  Englan(^  and  was  the  occasion  of  many 
editorial  articles  and  paragraphs — most  of  them  kind  in  spirit  and  com- 
plimentary. We  have  not  space  to  publish  a  tithe  of  these,  but  think  it 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  volume  to  fill  up  the  few  pages  in  this 
last  form  with  extracts  which  give  the  general  drift  of  the  utterances 
both  of  the  London  and  provincial  press.  More  than  one  important 
article  appeared  in  the  THmea  and  other  London  papers,  but  we  cannot 
give  any  of  them  in  full — only  exorpts. — American  Editors. 

The  London  Times:  The  Pan- Anglican  Synods  at  Lambeth  probably 
suggested  the  Methodist  CEkiumenical  Conference  which  is  to  meet  at 
the  City-road  Wesleyan  Chapel.    The  Conference  is,  however,  at  once 

narrower  and  deeper  in  its  basis  than  the  Synod By  the 

theory  of  an  Episcopal  church  an  assembly  of  bishops  such  as  has 
more  than  once  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  soverei^  rights The  four  hundred  dele^tes 

of  Methodism  disclaim  ail  pretension  to  be  legislators.  The  various 
branches  which  share  the  common  denomination  of  Methodists  are  at 
least  as  Independent  of  one  another  as  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  of  Ireland  since  its  disestablishment,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Canada.  They  have  set  up  varying  institutions.  Several 
are  under  bishops,  though  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  more  prelatical. 
In  some  the  Presbyterian  type  is  more  sacerdotal  than  in  others.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  their  representatives  in  the  City-road 
to  legislate  for  all  these  distinct  requirements,  could  they  have  been 
commissioned  for  such  a  purpose  by  their  constituents,  l^ey  are  gath- 
ered simply  to  confer  and  consult,  as  the  pro^amme  of  their  convoca- 
tion stated,  "  for  co-operation,  not  for  consolidation."    A  Lambeth  Synod 
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desires  uniformity  as  its  ideal;  the  Methodist  Conference  desires,  "not 
uniformity,  but  unity."  ....  Tlie  CEcuuienical  Conference  will 
present  a  spectacle  of  imposing  variety  with  its  bisho^is,  its  negroes,  and 
its  delegates  of  Continental  cliapels ;  at  bottom  it  is  a  monster  class- 
meeting,  assembled  to  pray  and  confess  and  hear  confessions,  and  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  more  speedy  distribution  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind into  weekly  classes.  Its  discussions  may  not  be  very  brilliant,  or 
even  enlightening  to  the  general  public.  No  encyclicals  will  issue  from 
it  for  the  government  of  the  several  Methodist  communities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  temper  of  its  deliberations,  and  the  directions  they  "spon- 
taneously take,  will  teach  those  who  have  the  key  to  the  language  in 
which  thev  are  couched  as  much  of  the  prospects  of  Methotlism  on  botli 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  if  they  had  traveled  in  person  through  the 
whole  Methodist  world.  Methodism  was  never  more  prosperous  than 
now  since  its  early  militant  stage Could  Methodism  be  ab- 
sorbed back  into  the  Church,  as  for  this  and  profounder  reasons  it  can 
not  be,  the  only  result  might  be  to  prepare  materials  for  another  vast 
internal  convulsion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  virtues  in  its  own  sphere  unequalled  by  any  other  ecclesias- 
tical system,  could  without  violence  widen  its  borders  to  house  Meth- 
odism. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  experiment,  now  that 
Methodism  exists  and  is  very  content  to  exist,  would  not  be  worth 
making,  were  the  chances  of  success  tenfold  what  the^  are.  Methodists 
can  best  follow  their  bent  without  lowering  their  voices  to  the  modest 
level  of  Church  plain  song.  Churchmen,  reticent  and  bashful,  would 
be  incommoded  by  being  called  upon  to  raise  their  note  of  emotion  to 
the  pitch  of  a  M!ethodist  prayer-meeting.  The  grooves  in  which  the 
two  lines  of  devotion  proceea  suit  well  the  wheels  which  have  learnt 
to  run  in  them.  The  peril  of  collision  is,  perhaps,  the  less  the  more 
deeply  they  are  cut,  and  the  more  completely  ackowledged  the  imprac- 
ticability of  their  nearer  approximation. 

The  Daily  Chronicle:  Never  before  has  such  a  Conference  been  held. 
Not  merely  the  Methodist  Churches  of  America,  Africa,  and  iV  ustralada, 
but  all  the  offshoots  of  the  original  Methodist  body  in  this  country  will 
be  represented  in  this  (Ecumenical  Conference.  It  is  a  felicitous  circum- 
stance that  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  unprecedented  gathering  in  the 
British  metropolis,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  should  nappen  to  be  a 
Wesleyan  and  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister.  Equally  singular  is  the 
fact  that  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  the  daughter  of  a  Wesleyan  minister ;  so 
that  in  the  civic  palace  the  members  of  the  Conference  will  be  certain  to 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.  It  is  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  since  the 
Methodist  Society  was  founded,  and  its  adherents  are  numbered  by  mill- 
ions. Indeed,  a  late  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  quoted  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  the  adherents  of  Methodism  throughout  the  world 
outnumber  those  of  the  Anglican  Church.  This  wondrous  system  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
lessened  vitality.  On  the  contrary,  its  numbers  continue  to  increase, 
and  it  manfully  upholds  the  doctrines  of  pure  orthodoxy.  In  London 
and  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England  the  magnificent  chapels  of  the 
Methodists  testify  to  the  vigour  of  their  religious  life ;  while  in  America 
Methodism  is  the  dominant  form  of  religion.  The  system  which  thus 
pxercises  so  potent  an  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes proof  of  Macaulay's  assertion  that  John  Wesley  "possessed  a 
genius  for  government  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,"  for  the  founder 
of  the  Society  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  it  rests  to  this  day,  and 
upon  which  it  will  continue  to  rest. 

In  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists  there  is  little  which  is  different 
from  those  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  even  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  is  used  as  the  form  of  worship  in  many  of  the  Methodist  chapels. 
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It  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  under  these  circumstances,  many  eminent 
Ohurchmen  should  dream  of  reconciliation ;  but  we  think  such  hopes 
are  not  destined  to  be  realised.  Every  year,  in  fact,  renders  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Wesleyans  to  go  back  to  the  Church.  We  do  not  think 
any  advantage  would  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  such  a  fusion. 
The  Methodists  have  done  much  to  revivify  the  Church,  and  have  won 
notable  triumphs  in  the  work  of  evangelisation.  If  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  would  display  a  fraternal  spirit  towards  the  Wes- 
leyans, recognising  them  as  earnest  workers  in  the  same  field,  the  cause 
of  religion  would  be  advanced The  work  done  by  the  Meth- 
odists IS  recognised  by  the  highest  in  the  land.  Not  many  months  ago 
the  Duchess  of  Connaught  opened  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  this  work  in  the 
Army  and  Navy ;  and  the  Duke  himself  has  borne  willing  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  labours  which  the  Wesleyan  ministers  perform  among 
our  soldiers.  In  many  ways  and  by  various  means  the  cause  of  religion 
may  be  advanced;  and  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  will  in- 
dicate how  all  the  Christian  Churches  may  labour  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Echo:  A  century  and  a-half  ago  England  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  influence  of  that  great  Evangelical  revival  which  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  powerful  religious  movement  since  the  Reformation.  The  cen- 
tral figure  was  John  Wesley.  As  a  preacher  he  was  surnassed  by  White- 
field^  and  there  were  many  men,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and 
outside  of  it,  who  largely  aided  in  the  work ;  but  Wesley  had  the  powers 
of  a  succeasful  organizer  and  administrator,  and,  driven  by  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  into  a  kind  of  semi-nonconformity,  he  became  the  unwilling 
founder  of  a  Church  whose  adherents  are  now  counted  by  millions,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  week  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Conference  of  the  various  Methodist  Churches  commences  its  sit- 
tings—a body  of  four  hundred  delegates,  ^ho  are  said  to  represent  some 
millions  of  (Jhurch  communicants  and  a  far  larger  number  of  people 
more  or  less  closely  attached  to  Methodism.  One  of  the  most  practical 
questions  to  be  considered  is  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  waste  and  rival- 
ries— a  matter  of  infinite  importance  to  other  religious  bodies  besides 
Methodists,  but  of  special  interest  to  Methodists  in  this  country,  who 
are  split  up  into  half-a-dozen  organisations  which  hitherto  have  for  the 
most  part  pursued  their  labours  apart  without  considering,  when  a  fresh 
station  is  occupied,  whether  the  ground  has  not  been  sufficiently  cov- 
ered already  by  some  other  Methodist  body Considering 

that  the  latest  Methodist  secession  has  receded  so  far  into  the  past  a  pan- 
Methodist  Conference  need  not  bo  wondered  at,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  progress  of  the  old  AVesleyan  body  in  a  liberal  direction. 
The  days  are  passed  when  Weslevanism"  could  be  counted  as  a  power- 
ful political  Conservative  force.  Of  late  years,  with  one  or  two  solitary 
exceptions,  like  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Ha  worth,  of  Manchester,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Wesleyan  laity  have  been  staunch  political  Liberals.  To 
the  outside  world  the  names  of  the  M'ArtBurs,  and  of  the  Holdens,  of 
Waddy,  and  Shepherd  Allen,  and  Howard,  and  Lycett,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently prominent,  but  these  are  only  representatives  of  a  host  of  ob- 
scurer men.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  as  pronounced  in  their  hostility  to 
Church  establishments  as  the  foremost  lay  representatives  of  the  older 
nonconformity.  The  Home  Reunion  Society  may  continue  to  dream  its 
dreams  of  the  absorption  of  Wesleyans  into  the  Anglican  Church,  but  it 
is  evident  to  every  onlooker  that  the  bias  of  the  old  Wesleyan  body  is 
towards  Methodist  reunion ;  and  that,  if  this  is  accomplished,  the  hope 
of  absorption  into  the  Anglican  Church  is  farther  ofT  than  ever.  The 
independent  attitude  of  leading  Wesleyans  towards  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  pronounced  enough  already,  but  amalgamated  Methodism  would 
place  conservative  Methixlists  in  an  absolutely  hopeless  minority. 
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Daily  Telegraph :  The  idea  of  a  Wesleyan  (Ecumenical  Council  orig- 
inated in  that  natural  source  of  vast  designB,  the  Unitevl  States,  where 
Methodism  in  various  forms  has  deep  root  and  flourishes  exceedingly. 
.  .  .  .  The  Pan-Wesleyan  Conference  will,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
justify  its  designation,  since  every  sect  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  Meth- 
odism, though  it  may  have  discarded  the  name,  finds  the  <Ioor  open. 
.  .  .  .  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  history  of  these  bodies  rep- 
resents  a  good  deal  of  painful  disruption  as  well  as  friction  arising  out 
of  differences  which,  though  slight,  partisan  feeling  is  apt  to  magnify, 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made 
in  the  most  complete  harmony,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  the  existence 
and  influence  of  a  Bi)irit  often  sadl}[  wanting  as  between  sect  and  sect, 

yet  absolutely  essential  to  the  securing  of  their  common  end 

In  the  words  of  the  (Ecumenical  Committee,  the  Conference  meets  "not 
for  consolidation  but  for  co-operation."  It  would  be  well  if  this  defini- 
tion of  Methodist  purpose  found  acceptance  outside  the  ranks  of  John 
Wesley's  followers,  and  thus  worked  to  make  the  denominations  now 
fighting  each  for  its  own  hand  show  a  united  front  agiiinst  the  common 

foe To  a  large  number  of  English  citizens  the  occasion  is 

one  of  absorbing  interest,  as  presenting  a  magnificent  demonstration  of 
the  hold  which  their  Church  has  obtained  upon  the  world.  Philan- 
thropists will  see  in  it  evidence  of  great  resources  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind;  and  even  those  who  regard  the  Council  as  no 
more  than  an  incident  of  history  will  underscore  it  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  representative  gtitherings  in  the  annals  of 
Protestantism. 

The  Clirhtian  World:  We  may  hope  that  such  interchanges  and  col- 
lision of  opinion  will  strike  oat  some  new  and  fertile  lines  of  operation 
which  will  be  fruitful  of  good  not  only  to  Methodism,  but  to  Christianity 
ftt  large.  It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  all  the  advantages  of  this  noticeable 
Pan-Methodist  gathering.  But,  as  the  official  letter  of  the  American 
Churches  in  one  of  their  first  communications  suggested,  it  will  tend  to 
harmonise  and  unify  the  different  Methodist  organisations,  to  break 
down  caste  and  local  prejudices,  and  to  bind  together  in  closest  fellow- 
ship a  people  essentially  one  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  purpose.  It  will 
be  a  grand  demonstration  of  Christian  unity,  and  of  the  beneficial  power 
of  those  Evangelical  and  Protestant  principles  upon  which  the  practical 
creed  and  operations  of  most  of  the  great  Churches  of  English-speaking 
populations  are  based.  It  will  help  to  find  room  for  more  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  Churches  at  home ;  it  will  help  to  smooth  down  national 
jealousies  and  prejudice  in  other  countries,  notably  in  England  and 
America — tho  iwo  great  centres  of  ^Methotlism ;  it  will  widen  sympathies 
with  respect  to  the  great  work  of  the  mission-field,  and  serve  to  teach 
how  to  avoid  friction  and  waste  in  planting  agencies  and  extending 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  a  bad  im- 
pression is  being  made  by  the  multiplied  rivalries  of  Methodist  chapels 
and  ministers,  crowded  together  in  one  centre,  instead  of  being  wisely 
spread  over  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  more  needed.  We  may 
hope,  too,  that  not  only  will  greater  attention  be  drawn  to  Methodisna, 
and,  through  the  greater  knowledge  diffused,  more  justice  be  done  to  it 
by  the  Press  both  here  and  in  other  lands,  but  that  the  ministers  and 
members  of  that  Church  will  henceforth  take  a  wider  outlook  upon  the 
world,  have  a  wider  sympathy  with  its  literature,  its  politics,  and  its 
mental  struggles,  enter  into  a  more  catholic  union  with  other  Churches, 
and^  whilst  not  less  earnest  and  corporate  in  its  action,  be  more  univer- 
sal in  its  aims,  and  more  comprehensive  in  relation  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  world. 

The  Western  Morning  News:  At  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 7th,  the  Methodist  Chapel  in  City-road,  London,  was  filled  from 
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end  to  end  by  the  delegates  to  the  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  Method- 
ism, assembled  from  every  quarter  of  the  world Just  as 

City-road  Chapel  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  the  centre  of  Meth- 
Oilism  in  name,  yesterday  the  idea  expressed  in  the  words  was  for  the 
first  time  fully  realised.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
many  millions  of  people  whose  reli^jcious  life  is  moulded  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  John  ^Ve8ley  were  gathered  in  the  church  which  the  founder 
of  tlie  Methodist  Connexion  designed.  The  spirit  which  is  likely  to 
animate  the  Conference,  and  tlie  renewal  of  old  ties  likely  to  result, 
were  illustrated  in  the  introductory  proceedings,  which  were  character- 
ized by  warmth. 

Tlie  Liverpool  Mail:  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  has  been  a 
generous  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  Wesleyanism  Iwth  in  England 
and  Ireland,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  happy  coincidence  which 
brings  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  within  the  |)erio<l  of  his 
municipal  reign.  The  reception,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September 
7th,  of  nine  hundred  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Wesleyan  commu- 
nity at  the  Mansion  House,  when  the  state  apartments  were  brilliantly 
lighted  and  decorated  for  the  occasion,  mufct  have  sujsjestetl  to  many  of 
the  guests  a  pleasant  recollection  of  a  once  Limous  work  by  that  eminent 
Nonconformist  divine  Dr.  Binney — "  How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both 
Worlds." 

The  Cliristian  Life  (A  Unitarian  organ):  "We  have  reason  for  believing 
that  the  only  questions  f*  serious  din*^  ussions,  at  the  great  Methodist 
Council  now  held  in  London,  will  be  cc.nned  to  the  quickening  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  mankind.  This  is  the  professed  object  of  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  called  Methodism.  No  sect  can  claim  to-day 
the  same  amount  of  success  that  has  crowned,  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  this  Church.  It  is  a  joy  to  us  to  add  that  it  is  eminently  religious, 
and  so  deserves  the  admiration  of  every  well-wisher  of  our  race.  We 
are  not  in  this  article  to  be  the  critics  of  the  theological  errors  or  defects 
of  the  Methodist  Church ;  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facts 
which  show  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  this  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. It  was  a  happy  idea  that  its  representatives  should  meet  in  Lon- 
don where  Wesley  organised  his  plans ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  great  metropolis  is  at  this  time  an  honoured  member 

of  the  Wesleyan  wkIv One  of  our  ministers  informs  us,  in 

a  letter,  that  in  the  tJnited  States  the  Methodists  are  the  only  body  that 
keep  in  check  the  daring  a.ssumption  and  arrogance  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  They  overmatch  in  industry  and  success  the  whole  hier- 
archy of  Rome,  with  all  its  Irish  auxiliaries ;  and  all  wise  men  bless 
God  for  Wesleyanism  in  America.  Of  the  theological  value  of  this 
movement  during  the  past  and  present  century  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 
Of  its  moral  value  we  would  now  observe  that  every  city,  town,  and 
village  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  felt  a  saving  influence  in  the  exer- 
tions of  Methodists.  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  one  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence  which  has  contributed  most  of  late  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  our  people,  we  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  say,  '  Methodism.'  The  great  awakening  of  our  country  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  righteous,  sober,  and  godly  life  took  place  last  century 
through  the  labours  of  John  Wesley.  M^n  of  all  Churches  have  again 
and  again  acknowledged  this.  He  has  left  a  legacy  in  the  institution  he 
founded  of  far-reaching  holy  influence.  When  he  began  his  labours, 
even  the  Sunday,  north  and  south,  was  a  carnival  of  profligacy,  sensu- 
ality, and  crime.  In  town  and  village  rampant  villany,  wickedness, 
and  wretchedness  were  everywhere.  The  Methodist  preacher  went  to 
these  places,  at  first  to  be  insulted  and  mobbed,  but  soon  to  awaken 
and  change  the  life  of  the  vilest  inhabitants.    Chapels,  schools,  libraries. 
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and  benevolent  Bocleties  sprang  Into  ])cing  wherever  the  prencliers  went. 
The  working  men's  houseH  were  refurniHhed,  und  ouietness  and  clciuili- 
ness  soon  reigned  instead  of  disorder  and  dirt.  We  have  heard  old  in- 
habitants of  some  English  villages  tell  how  soon  hymns  took  ttie  place 
of  lewd  songs,  and  sacred  music  the  place  of  brawls,  among  the  colliera 
of  the  North.    Mi.Uions  of  families  have  Iwen  blest  by  sobriety,  purity, 


and  piety,  with  better  life,  and  hope  in  death  through  the  energy  and 
zeal  of  the  lay  preachers  of  this  body.  In  their  desire  to  do  gfKKi  tliey 
have  heeded  not  the  gibes  or  sneers  of  men,  and  they  have  done  God^s 


will,  restored  many  lost  and  wandering  souls  to  the  true  Shepherd  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  moral  and  religious  triumph,  we  think,  of  this  day, 
when  we  hear  of  the  success  of  Methodism ;  and  we  hope  out  of  the 
Council  now  assembled  a  new  zeal  and  enterprise  to  bless  mankind  will 
spring. 

T!ie  Rock  (Church  of  England  paper):  The  Methodist  (Ecumenical 
Conference,  which  for  some  weeks  has  been  exciting  as  lively  an  inter- 
est in  circles  outside  Weslej^an  boundaries  as  among  '  the  people  called 
Methodists,'  is  now  in  session  at  the  City-road  Chapel.  Tlie  building 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  gatherings,  but  perhaps  of  none 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  was  seen  there  on  Wednesday  last. 
There  were  assembled  ministers  and  laymen  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  majority  of  whom  had  left  their  churches  and  their  homes  in 
order  to  confer  with  each  other  for  several  days  on  topics  of  interest  to 
their  beloved  Church.  No  one  can  fail  to  admire  and  to  honour  the 
simplicity  and  the  purity  of  motive  which  has  brought  these  men  from 
afar,  and,  with  Ix)rd  Mayor  M' Arthur,  thousands  who  do  not  exactly  see 
ej^e  to  eye  with  them  on  all  points,  both  of  doctrine  and  Church  policy, 
will  be  disposed  to  bid  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Some  of  their  bishops 
have  already  made  a  good  impression  by  their  sermons  in  London  on 
Sunday  last,  and  the  names  of  those  announced  to  take  part  in  this  CEcu- 
menical  Conference  will  serve  to  remind  many  of  men  of  no  slight  repu- 
tation as  authors  and  preachers. 

The  Kenthh  Mercury :  A  religious  convocation  of  a  peculiarly  interest- 
ing character  is  at  this  time  being  held  in  London — the  Methodist  (Ecu- 
menical Conference,  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind  that  this  great  body 

has  ever  held There  is  no  doubt  that  Methodism  is  one  of 

the  great  spiritual  forces  of  the  present  day  that,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
Church  of  England,  is  affecting  most  powerfully  the  religious  interests  of 
the  Protestant  world ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  sym- 
pathy and  respect  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  this  great  Christian  organi- 
sation, we  cannot  help  regret  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Wes- 
ley the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England  refused  to  sanction  or  recognise 
his  labours,  and  thus  alienated  an  element  which,  if  it  had  been  assimi- 
lated, would  have  proved  a  source  of  incalculable  strength  to  the  Estab- 
lishment  Lot  us  be  willing  to  learn  lessons,  not  only  from 

Wesleyanism  and  the  more  respectable  forms  of  Nonconformity,  but 
even  from  the  Salvation  Army  itself,  in  devising  methods  to  endear  our 
grand  and  pure  old  Church  to  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  to  whom 
Christ  preached  the  Gospel,  and  to  whom  His  people  are  especially  com- 
missioned to  go,  and  to  increase  her  efficiency  as  in  every  sense  the 
Church  of  the  nation.  ' 

The  Daily  News :  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  histoilc  interest  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Methodist  Conference  now  sitting  in  London. 
Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  political  corruption  was  rivalled 
by  the  corruption  of  the  clerey,  and  when  private  and  public  morality 
were  alike  rare,  a  few  young  Oxford  students  joined  together  in  a  strenu- 
ous effort  against  the  religious  indifference  of  the  day.    The  leaders  of 
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thene  young  men,  whose  regularity  of  life  and  of  roligioiiH  observance 
won  tlieni  the  title  of  '  Methodists/  were  Whitefield  and  the  brothers 
Charles  and  John  Wesley.  VV'luteflehrH  wonderful  proaohing,  wliich 
stirred  all  England  and  won  the  admiration  of  Horace  Wal|)ole,  who 
generally  knew  how  to  admire  real  talent  when  he  saw  it,  did  much  for 
the  new  movement.  The  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  hynms  of  Charles 
Wesley  did  much  for  it.  Jiut,  as  has  lieen  truly  said,  John  Wesley  was 
the  movement  itself.  To  his  elo<|uence,  but  still  more  to  his  life-Ion^ 
perseverance  and  untiring  devotion,  the  organisation  and  earlier  tri- 
umphs of  Methodism  are  due.  Ac(;ording  to  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Conference  yesterday,  Methodism  now  numbers  some  four  millions  and 
a-half  of  followers  in  England,  and  over  twenty-three  millions  in  difFer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  being  particularly  strong  in  America.  Yet  in 
1738,  when  Whitefleld  and  the  two  Wesleys  lirHt  came  from  Oxford  to 
London,  they  and  their  few  Oxford  friends  were  the  only  Methodists. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  debt  which  civilisation  owes  to  a 
movement  which  came  at  a  terrible  period  of  religious  decay,  and  stirred 
the  pulses  of  national  life  and  duty. 

The  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times:  The  Methodist  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil is  displaying  a  great  deal  of  freshness  and  vigour  in  its  discussion  of 
social  tonics.  The  debate  on  intemperance,  and  more  especially  on  the 
Sunday  liquor  trafflc  as  a  hindrance  to  religious  work,  focussing  as  it  did 
the  experience  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  from  countries 
where  the  public-houses  are  closed  and  others  where  they  are  opened 
on  Sunday,  was  particularly  interesting  and  valuable.  The  fullest  re- 
port obtainable  ought  to  be  reprinted  and  widely  distributed  by  some 
one  or  other  of  the  temperance  societies. 

The  Sunday-School  Clironicle :  The  CEcumenical  Cotmcil  of  Methodists, 
now  holding  ita  sittings  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  City-road,  is  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  not  only  of  the  religious  but  of  the  secular 
press.  Whatever  the  topic,  whoever  the  speaker,  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion, that  Methodism  is  all-sufficient  for  every  condition  of  society,  and 
for  the  requirements  of  every  age.  A  more  united  or  harmonious  gath- 
ering never  assembled;  and  the  good  feeling  and  brotherly  love  that 
seem  to  prevail  may  well  be  emulated  by  other  bodies  when  they  thus 
meet  in  council.  We  have  not  space  to  report  one  tithe  of  the  good 
things  said ;  we  might  fill  our  columns  with  extracts  from  the  papers 
read  and  speeches  niade,  which,  though  uttered  in  the  interest  of  Meth- 
odism, have  an  application  for  all  Christian  workers. 

The  Birminglmm  Daily  Post :  It  requires  no  stretch  of  candour  to  say 
that  the  Conference  embo<lies  a  loftv  idea,  expressed  in  terms  obviously 
not  less  ^ncere  than  dignified,  ^^e  find  amongst  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion such  practical  topics  as  education,  the  means  of  evangelistic 
work,  the  provision  of  an  itinerant  ministry,  training-schools  and  Sun- 
day-schools, missionary  efforts,  and  others  of  a  kindred  kind— the  inten- 
tion being  so  to  treat  them  as  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  force  of 
the  Methodist  organisations,  and  to  avoid  waste  of  power  and  rivalry  of 
effort  To  such  objects,  and  to  the  assembly  which  has  met  to  promote 
them,  a  hearty  welcome  will  be  given  by  all  earnest-minded  people  in 
this  country 

The  Christian  Union:  The  greatest  religious  reformation  of  modern 
times  is  unquestionably  that  wrought  by  the  Methodist  denomination. 
A  century  and  a-half  ago  religious  fervour  in  England,  and  we  might 
almost  say  religion  itself,  had  well-nigh  died  out.  If  we  wish  to  know 
what  Wesleyanism  has  done  for  England— we  might  say  for  the  world — 
the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  now  being  held  in  London  will 
answer  that  it  has  wrought  the  greatest  of  all  religious  reformations, 
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and  has  won  niillionH  of  houIh  to  the  Kingiloin  of  ChrlHt.  Indeed,  never 
in  the  hiutory  of  the  world  wtsre  Hui'h  a  union  of  ChriHtian  niiniHtcrH  and 
laymen  from  the  uttermoHt  partH  of  the  earth  ever  held  f(»r  the  hmmio 
pur]>080  and  in  the  Name  unanimity  of  Hpirit.  A  rcmarkahle  feattire  of 
the  Conference  is  that  it  hau  been'  the  daily  topic  of  ChriHtian  people 
of  all  denominationH,  and  itH  proceedinu[H  have  been  recorded  day  uy 
day  in  every  ifiurnal  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  America.  The 
Conference  will  Iw  of  untold  h<»k\  not  onl^  to  the  Wesleyans  them- 
BelvcH,  but  to  all  ChriHtiana  of  all  denoniinationa 

TTie  Weekb/  DUpalch,  (owned  and  edited  by  Mr.  Aahton  W.  Dilke, 
M.P.  for  Newcastle),  [The  Mdhoilist  Jifcurder  says:  "The  testimony, 
coming  from  auch  a  quarter,  ia  remarkal>le.] :  The  Methodist  Qik-umcni- 
cal  Conference  that  ia  now  being  held  in  London  is  quite  as  intereating 
in  its  way  aa  waa  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  ot  a  few  yeara  ago,  or  aa  are 
such  profane  aaaemblies  as  those  of  the  Britiah  Asaociation  or  Social 
Science  Congreaa.  Mcthodiam  la  the  one  great  and  succeaaful  religious 
revival  that  Prr)toHtantiHiii  can  boaat  of,  and  in  ita  atrent^h  we  see  the 
strongest  element  of  Christianity,  apart  from  that  which  keeps  the 
Papacy  alive.  Protcatantiam  wouui  probably  have  been  a  dead  thing  in 
England  long  before  now  had  not  John  Wealey  arisen  to  give  it  new  life 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  Wealeyans  now  hold  a  far  nmre  logi- 
cal poaition  in  England  than  do  their  Evangelical  friends  or  rivals  in  the 
State  Church.  More  than  that,  if  the  Evangelicals  were  aa  honeat  in 
their  religion  as  are  the  Wealeyans,  they  would  come  out  of  the  State 
Church  and  ally  thomaolves  openly  with  Wesley's  disciples.  Low 
Churchmen  are  not  very  likely  to  learn  the  leason  of  independence  and 
honesty  offered  to  them  l)y  auch  apostles  of  purity  and  aimplicity  in 
religious  forma  aa  Bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  Oabom,  but  outsiaers  who 
are  neither  Wealeyans  nor  Low  Churchmen  mav  profit  by  such  dis- 
courses and  yet  more  by  the  evidence  now  forceci  upon  them  as  to  the 
numerical  strength  and  the  spiritual  vigour  of  the  Methodist  organiaation. 

The  Nonconformist  and  Independent:  The  great  CEk;umenical  Conference 
of  Methodiam,  which  is  now  being  held  in  the  metropolis,  is  altogether 
unique  in  character,  and  iaj  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ecclesiastical  assemblies  ever  held.  It  cannot  boast  a  long  and 
illustrious  descent ;  it  does  not  parade  an  ecclesiastical  pedigree  in  proof 
of  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministers;  it  has  no  legislative  author- 
ity over  the  wide-spread  communities  it  represents ;  and  if  the  value  of 
its  deliberations  were  to  be  tested  solely  by  the  additions  made  to  the 
statutes  of  Methodism,  it  must  be  pronounced  practically  useless.  Yet, 
looking  at  the  history  of  which  it  is  the  impreaaive  symbol,  at  the  spir- 
itual force  which  lies  behind  it,  and  of  which  ita  agencies  are  the  expres- 
sion, and  at  the  vital  sympathy  between  the  various  sections  of  which 
it  is  composed,  which  has  been  so  manifest  in  its  deliberations,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  England  has  seldom  witnessed  a  spectacle  more 

suggestive There  is  every  variety  of  Methodists — Methodists 

who  have  bishops,  and  Methodists  who  have  minimised,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  distinction  between  the  ministry  and  the  laity,  Methodists  who 
attach  some  value  to  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  order,  and  Methodists 
who  would  give  greater  play  to  enthusiasm  and  excitement ;  Methodists 
who  have  a  soupcon  of  Conservatism,  and  Methodists  who  are^  full  of 
democratic  ideas  and  impulses.  But  there  were  few,  if  any,  jarring  and 
discordant  notes  among  themj  and  the  spiritual  unity  was  so  real  and 
strong  that  it  overbore  all  trivial  differences. 

The  Christian :  On  Friday  afternoon  the  work  of  women  in  the  Church 
was  the  theme,  and  while  American  delegates  claimed  for  their  sisters 
who  could  preach,  and  who  felt  called  to  do  so,  the  fullest  privilege 
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therein,  the  londing  BritiHh  bn'lhren  were  <niito  conwrviitlve  on  thiH 
point,  and  raiwd  tlu>  oft-reju'iitcd  cry  tliiit  a  woman  HJiouid  not  ho  nuin- 
ninh,  or  a  man  wouianiuh.  When  «1id  tlie  (ioHpel  ounut  to  havu  u  dis* 
tinctioii  of  m'x,  or  tlm  prcacliinK  of  it  hcconio  "  mannish  "  any  nion-  than 
"  woiiianigh  "  ?  Are  tliu  cuHtumti  of  uninHpiriHl  aMtH>nibliuH  to  Im  quoted  uh 
law  for  the  regulation  of  tlio  work  of  the  great  Master  in  bringiiijy;  the 
world  to  himHolf  ?  It  M  a  singular  Biwjctaclo  to  And  the  avowed  followers 
of  Wesley,  who  made  sueli  good  use  of  the  talents  of  women,  now,  in 
their  greatness  and  prominence,  falling  so  far  behind  their  Nonconform- 
ist brethren  in  this  respect.  Tiie  same  paper  says:  The  marvellous 
favour  of  (i»Ml  shown  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  spiritual  children,  who  in 
four  generations  have  come  to  bo  numbered  by  eight  millions,  is  reason 
for  devout  thanksgiving,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Methodists,  but  on  tlie 
part  of  all  good  Christians.    Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  together. 

Thr  Dnil;/  Xfwa:  The  Methodist  Oecumenical  Conference  has  well  de- 
served its  iiame.  The  gatliering  of  delegates  has  been  in  the  widest 
sense  representative.  Not  only  have  ministers  and  laymen  como  from 
all  the  principal  countries  in  the  world,  but  tliev  have  also  come  from 
such  less  familiar  places  as  Yokohama,  Foochow,  Liberia,  and  Naini  Tal. 
Dark  and  tawny-skinned  delegates  have  been  present  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Meth- 
odist story  is  only  one  further  illustration  of  the  truth  that  enthusiasm 
is  one  of  the  conquering  forces  of  the  world.  Men  who  believe  in  their 
mission  and  in  tnemselves  command  success.  Tlio  story  of  the  early 
days  of  Wesle^an  Methodism  will  never  lose  its  beauty  and  interest. 
If  callous  indituirence  to  religion  at  one  enil  of  the  social  scale,  combined 
with  the  apathy  of  ignorance  at  the  other,  could  lit  a  nation  for  a 
spiritual  revival,  England  was  ready  for  such  an  event  in  the  times  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Chesterfield.    It  began  as  a  middle-class 

movement But  powerful,  uimost  irresistible,  as  were  the 

forces  thus  working  for  Methodism,  they  would  never  have  settled  down 
from  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  first  revival  mto  the  calmer  but  more  potent 
shape  of  a  great  religious  organisation,  hud  it  not  been  for  the  wisdom, 
the  moderation,  and  the  foresight  of  John  Wesley.     He  was  a  great 

f Teacher,  but  he  was  greatest  of  all  as  an  administrator  and  organiser, 
t  was  his  organising  power  which  fixed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  single 
generation  into  a  permanent  agency  for  good The  past  pros- 
perity of  the  Wesleyan  Churches  was  due  to  the  single-hearted  zeal  with 
which  all  the  branches  of  Methodism  have  worked  for  the  common 
cause.  The  teaching  of  the  Methodist  leaders  has  always  specially  com- 
mended itself  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

The  Mctnchesler  Courier :  To  minds  that  can  grasp  only  visible  results, 
it  may  seem  that  the  Conference  has  passed  away  "  Like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  vision,"  leaving  "not  a  rank  behind."  To  minds  more  open 
to  the  unseen  and  invisible  the  matter  will  present  itself  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  Even  if  we  ask  for  something  palpable  as  an  evidence  that 
the  Conference  had  done  something  we  can  be  gratified.  The  public 
mind  of  England  is  waking  up  to  the  enormity  of  the  opium  traffic.  On 
no  party  prmciplc  the  Conference  composed  of  all  political  parties  has 
condemned  the  unholy  trade.  Earnest  men  and  women  are  toiling  day 
and  night  for  the  repeal  of  legislation  permitting  and  regulating  sex- 
ual vice.  They  will  be  encouraged  m  their  painful  task  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Conference  unanimously  gave  its  testimony  against 
such  legislation.  The  Sabbath  question  is  keenly  contested  both  in 
England  and  in  America.  The  Conference,  consistmg  no  doubt  in  part 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  partly  also  of  its 
ablest  scholars,  most  ripe  theologians,  most  accomplished  professors,  has 
shown  its  unmistakable  adherence  to  the  stricter  Sabbath  doctrine.    The 
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views  of  Paley,  He-sey,  Plumptre,  Macleod,  found  not  a  single  exponent 
in  tlie  400  men  tliat  formed  the  Conference.  The  cause  of  temperance 
has  received  an  impetus,  total  abstinence  and  entire  prohibition  cannot 
be,  we  think,  the  creed  of  all  the  Conference ;  but  so  far  as  the  public 
expression  of  sentiment  was  concerned  not  a  word  was  uttered  m  the 
Conference  against  the  principle  of  abstinence  or  the  policy  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  Conference  has  been  an  undoubted  and  a  great  success.  If 
organic  union  has  not  been  effected  this  was  never  contemplated,  and 
the  scars  of  old  wounds  have  been  effaced  more  completely  than  the 
most  sanguine  projectors  of  the  Conference  could  have  hoped.  "What  is 
Methodism  but  a  spirit?  Doubtless  it  is  associated  with  a  doctrine,  but 
Methodism  is  the  embodiment  in  organised  form  of  the  social  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  Christianity,  and  this  spirit  has  been  intensified  by  the 
Conference.  To  all  who  have  attended  it  the  Conference  must  form  one 
of  their  brightest,  sweetest  memories  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  Eastern  Morning  Neivs :  What  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  in 
Dean  Stanley  has  not  been  more  painfully  illustrated  tban  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  greeting  from  the  Anglican  body  to  the  (Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference.  Here  is  the  body  which,  of  all  others,  is  nearest  the 
Church  of  England.  Its  founder  was  a  Churchman.  To  a  large  extent 
it  uses  the  services  of  the  Church.  Its  members  are  almost  as  much  at 
home  within  the  parish  church  as  within  their  own  meeting  places.  Its 
contribution  to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  is  acknowledged  almost 
universally.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  just  formally  adopted 
its  most  particular  method  of  working  by  laymen.  Dr.  Pusey  not  so 
long  ago  sought  to  restore  it  to  formal  union  with  the  Church.  Its 
antagonism  to  the  Calvinistic  tenets  of  the  Presbyterians  and  to  the 
Congregational  doctrines  of  the  Independents  is  far  greater  than  to  any- 
thing in  Anglicanism  proper.  Only  lately  two  of  our  Northern  Bisliops 
gave  greetings  to  the  \Ve8leyan  Conference.  But  there  was  no  voice 
representing  the  Church  of  England  to  say  one  word  of  welcome  to  the 
men  of  all  hues  and  many  nationalities  now  gathered  together  in  London, 
when  the  deputations  from  other-  bodies  were  received  on  Thursday 
night.  The  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  of  Philadelphia  had  a  kind  word 
for  the  (EcumeniL-al  Conference.  The  Presbyterians  of  England,  by  the 
voice  of  Dr.  Morrison,  proclaimed  their  belief  that  the  Methodists  were 
doing  Divine  work.  The  Congregationalisls  were  there.  Several  Bap- 
tist Ministers  spoke  of  unity.  Even  the  Moravians  came  forward  to  bid 
the  Metliodists  God  speed.  But  no  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  present ;  no  voice  was  raised  to  say  that  the  Church  out  of  which 
Methodism  sprang,  looked  kindly  on  her  daughter.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities — we  had  almost  written  a  thousand  shames;  ancj  the  thrilling 
voice  of  the  great  man  so  lately  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey 
seems  to  rise  in  protest  against  it.  For  the  sake  of  the  Conference,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Methodists,  but  most  of  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  a  lasting  regret  that  no  kindly  message  has  gone  from 
Lambeth,  Fulham,  or  St.  Paul's  to  tjie  "occasional  conformists"  who 
have  for  the  week  been  meeting  in  London. 

Tlie  Manchester  Guardian :  The  Vatican  Council  evidently  touched  the 
imagination  of  Christendom.  .  .  .  In  this  country  the  cecumenicidea  at 
once  struck  home.  Since  the  Vatican  Council  we  have  seen  Pan- Anglican 
and  Pan-Presbyterian  Conferences,  and  now  Methodism  is  engaged  in  a 
similar  demonstration.  Methodism  is  one  of  the  great  religious  forces 
of  the  world.  It  is  found  at  work  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  in  many  of  "the  dark  places  of  the  earth,"  too,  its  mission- 
aries are  doing  zealous  service.  Of  unity  in  the  Roman  sense  it  can  not 
boast.  It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  bodies — the  parent  Wes- 
leyan  society,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
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of  the  United  States,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  a  common  ground  on 
which  tliey  can  all  meet,  and  the  present  Conference  is  designed  to  make 
that  fact  clear.  Altogether  the  meeting  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  the 
Methodists  anticipate  important  results  from  its  deliberations. 

The  same  paper  said :  The  Americans  seem  to  be  more  and  more  at 
home  with  their  bretliren  of  the  Western  world,  and  the  longer  they 
stay  the  better  the  English  like  them.  Either  the  American  Ohurchcs 
must  have  sent  all  their  best  men,  or  the  prejudices  which  some  people 
have  with  regard  to  Americans  are  without  any  foundation.  The  meet- 
ing together  of  so  many  leading  "  Britishers  "  with  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  will  be  of  considerable  service  in  promoting  amity 
between  the  two  nations.  The  talk  increases  about  another  CEcumenical 
Conference. 

The  Christian  World's  "Special  Correspondent:"  The  proceedings  of 
the  Me/hodist  Oilcumenical  Conference  have  been  sustained  with  un- 
flagging "qpirit  during  the  .week,  and  have  excited  great  interest  and 
drawn  together  large  audiences,  in  addition  to  the  actual  members  of 
the  assembly.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the  speaking,  has,  of  course, 
varied  considerably;  but  the  average  has  been  high,  and  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  have  certainly  shown  no  disposition  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  so  far  as  contributions  to  the  oratory  are  concerned.  The 
tendency  of  the  discussions  has  perhaps  been  occasionally  rather  more 
in  the  direction  of  eulogy  and  jubilation,  as  distinguished  from  criticism 
of  Methodist  operations,  than  was  quite  desirable,  and  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  trace  of  that  despondent  pessimism  which  is  so  much  in  vogue 
in  some  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 

The  Manchester  Examiner :  To-day  the  Methodist  CEcumenical  Council 
closes  its  session  in  London.  For  twelve  days  delegates  from  every 
Wesleyan  body  in  the  world  sat  in- the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of 
Methodism — the  City-road  Chapel.  It  is  only  just  praise  to  say  that 
they  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  business,  and  that  their  assembly  merits 
the  name  of  "  CEcumenical "  at  least  as  well  ao  many  other  bodies  which 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the  word.  So  far  as 
the  matters  discussed  have  any  general  bearing  they  are  now  open  to 
criticism.  Daily  reports  have  been  issued  to  the  world ;  and  the  penalty 
of  this  wide  publicity — if  penalty  it  be — is  liability  to  free  comment. 
We  do  not  apprehend  that  Wesleyans  have  any  desire  to  shirk  observa- 
tion. Th^  have  never  yet  been  accused  of  hiding  their  light  under  a 
bushel.  To  say  nothing  of  the  CEcumenical  Council,  which  must  be 
deemed  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference  in  England  absorb  as  large  a  share  of  public  attention 
as  those  df  any  religious  body.  Wesleyanism  is  u  plant  of  vigorous 
growth.  Transplanted  to  a  foreign  soil  it  adapts  itself  to  new  conditions, 
and  takes  on  new  characters  without  losing  its  specific  identity.  The 
strength  of  Wesleyanism  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  survived  the 
shock  which  would  have  destroyed  a  weaker  system.  The  glory  of 
Wesleyanism  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  schism.  The 
separate  function  and  mission  of  each  of  these  bodies  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  others,  and  the  various  Methodist  sections  now  take  friendly  coun- 
sel with  each  other  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good.  They  have 
abandoned  the  impossible  dream  of  a  uniform  Christianity,  or  even  of 
a  uniform  Methodism.  They  are  content  to  be  united,  without  being 
uniform.  Of  all  considerable  bodies  of  Christians,  the  Wesleyans  have 
probably  departed  least  from  their  original  standards.  The  wave  of 
"freethinking" — a  word  which  we  are  compelled  to  use  for  want  of  a 
better — which  has  passed  oyer  other  religious  sects,  has  almost  left 
them  untouched.    For  good  or  for  evil,  the  fact  must  be  recognised. 
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